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PREFACE 

The  addition  of  another  to  the  long  list  of  books  which  have 
been  written  on  evolutionary  subjects  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  the  present  instance  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  a 
paleontologist,  whose  viewpoint  and  the  evidence  at  his  disposal 
are  therefore  materially  different  from  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
authors  who  have  enriched  the  Uterature  of  evolutionary*  biology. 
'  The  discussion  is  not  based  solely  upon  existing  evidences,  but  also 
upon  the  geologic  life  record,  which,  although  very  imperfect  com- 
pared with  that  formerly  present,  is  nevertheless  wonderfully  rich 
in  precept  and  example  such  as  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
usual  methods  of  instruction.  The  work  aims  to  be  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  but  should  make  a  special  appeal  to  students  of  the 
past  life  of  our  globe.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  wider  public  will 
learn  thereby  that  the  science  of  Paleontology  has  a  unique  social  or 
human  value. 

The  work  is  the  outcome  of  twenty-three  years  of  college  teach- 
ing, during  the  last  eleven  of  which  courses  more  or  less  closely  par- 
alleling the  substance  of  the  present  volume  have  been  offered  to 
Yale  University  students.  While  the  course  at  Yale  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  lectures,  a  text-book,  Jordan  and  Kellogg's 
Evolution  and  Animal  Life,  has  been  used  for  reference,  especially 
m  the  earlier  lectures.  The  use  of  that  excellent  work  has  neces- 
sarily influenced  the  author's  teaching,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
writing  of  the  present  book,  certain  chapters  of  which  will  be  seen  to 
parallel  somewhat  those  of  Jordan  and  Kellogg.  The  writer  wishes 
thus  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  source.  For  the  larger 
part  of  the  work,  the  sources  vary,  the  principal  references  being 
given  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  These,  collectively,  form  a 
representative  bibliography  of  the  subject  from  the  present  writer's 
point  of  view. 

Each  chapter  as  it  has  been  written  has  been  referred  to  one  or 
more  of  the  author's  colleagues  for  criticism,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
such  criticisms  have  been  met  and  suggested  additions  inserted.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  so  doing  errors  of  fact  have  been  in  a  measure 
eliminated;  the  final  responsibility,  however,  lies  with  the  author. 
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viii  PREFACE 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  colleagues,  Professors  Schuchert, 
Barrel!,  and  WoodruflF  of  Yale  University,  and  to  Professor  W.  K. 
Gregory  of  Columbia  University  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  for  painstaking  criticism,  as  they  have  collectively 
read  and  conmiented  upon  the  entire  work.  Doctor  W«  D.  Matthew 
of  the  American  Museum,  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilder  of  Smith 
College  have  also  aided  me  in  the  text,  while  I  am  able  through  the 
courtesy  of  President  Osbom  of  the  American  Museum,  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  through  Mr.  C.  W.  Beebe,  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  that  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  to  present  the 
series  of  photographs  which  form  the  plates.  The  text-figures, 
which  have  been  taken  from  many  sources,  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  been  especially  drawn  for  the  book,  and  are  very  largely 
the  work  of  Mr.  William  Baake,  which  was  rendered  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers.  A  very  great  portion  of 
the  labor  of  preparing  the  manuscript  and  of  seeing  it  through  the 
press  has  fallen  to  Miss  Clara  M.  LeVene  of  the  Yale  Museum,  to 
whom  I  am  especially  grateful. 

Richard  Swann  Lull. 
Yale  University,  June,  191 7. 
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ORGANIC  EVOLUTION 

CHAPTER  I 

History  of  Evolution 

The  problem  of  the  creation  resolves  itself  into  two  aspects:  the 
origin  of  the  forms  of  life,  and  the  origin  of  life  itself.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  great  questions  should  be  among 
the  earliest  recorded  speculations  of  humanit3^Pbr  life  in  its  varied 
forms  comes  so  close  to  personal  experience. 

Theories  of  Origin. — Four  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  the  varied  kinds  of  animals  and  plants 
on  earth  to<lay — theories  in  some  respects  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another,  in  other  respects  somewhat  in  accord.    They  are: 

1.  Eternity  of  Present  Conditions. 

2.  Special  Creation. 

3.  Catastrophism  with 

a.  Repopulation  by  immigration. 

b.  Repopulation  by  successive  creations. 

4.  Organic  Evolutioiv 

Theory  of  Eternity  of  Present  Conditions 

The  first  theory  argues  for  the  unchangeableness  of  the  universe, 
holding  not  only  that  organisms  have  been  unalterable  throughout 
ihcir  existence,  but  that  they  have  always  existed  and  will  continue 
to  exist  in  the  same  unchanging  state  throughout  eternity.  •  This 
was  apparently  the  belief  of  very  few  authorities,  for  one  finds 
ahnost  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  literature  of  science,  although  Hutton 
wrote:  "The  result  of  this  physical  enquiry  is  that  we  find  no 
vestige  of  a  beginning — no  prospect  of  an  end."  Whether  this 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  statement  that  the  world  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  is,  however,  open  to  question.^ 
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Theory  oj  Special  Creation 

The  second  theory,  that  of  Special  Creation,  is  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of^  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  set  forth  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis — a  simple  story,  beautifully  told,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  tradition  ^nd  well  suited  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  times  and  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  This  account, 
strictly  interpreted,  has  been  the  teaching,  not  alone  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  of  the  Christian  church  authorities  for  many  centuries,  al- 
though the  increase  of  zoological  knowledge  made  it  harder  and 
harder  to  reconcile  with  observed  facts,  until,  strained  almost  to 
breaking,  it  had  to  give  way  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Suarez. — One  ^^he  greatest  advocates  of  the  Special  Creation 
doctrine  during  OBstian  times  was  Father  Suarez  (1548-1617), 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  priest,  who  taught  emphatically  that  "  the  world 
was  made  in  six  natural  days.  On  the  first  of  these  days  the  materia 
prima  was  made  out  of  nothing,  to  receive  afterwards  those  'sub- 
stantial forms'  which  moulded  it  into  the  universe  of  things;  on  the 
third  day,  the  ancestors  of  all  living  plants  suddenly  came  into 
being,  full-grown,  perfect,  and  possessed  of  all  the  properties  which 
now  distinguish  them;  while,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  an- 
cestors of  all  existing  animals  were  similarly  caused  to  exist  in  their 
complete  and  perfect  state,  by  the  infusion  of  their  appropriate 
material  substantial  forms  into  the  matter  which  had  already  been 
created.  Finally,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  anima  rationalis — that 
rational  and  immortal  substantial  form  which  is  pecuUar  to  man- 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  'breathed  into*  a  mass  of  matter 
which,  till  then,  was  mere  dust  of  the  earth,  and  so  man  arose.  But 
the  species  man  was  represented  by  a  solitary  male  individual,  until 
the  Creator  took  out  one  of  his  ribs  and  fashioned  it  into  a  female'' 
(Huxley). 

So  profound  was  Suarez'  influence  upon  European  Catholic 
thought  that  his  teaching  continued  to  be  the  only  orthodox  belief 
in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  similar 
manner  John  Milton  (1608-1674)  influenced  Protestant  thought 
in  England  by  the  wondrously  written  story  of  the  creation  in 
Paradise  Lost, 

Some  advocates  of  the  theory  claimed  that  none  of  the  forms  had 
changed  in  the  several  thousand  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
beginning;  but  that  the  latter-day  descendants  were  in  every  way 
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precisely  similar  to  the  original  pair  when  they  issued  from  the  hands 
of  their  Creator.  Other  keen  observers,  like  Linnaeus,  thought  that 
all  the  species  of  one  genus  constituted  at  the  creation  but  one  form, 
ah  initio  unam  cotistitueritU  speciem;  their  number  being  subse- 
quently increased  through  intercrossing  with  other  species,  and  the 
hybrids  thus  produced  forming  additional  species  to  those  originally 
created,  Linnaeus  also  held  that  certain  forms  had  lost  their  pristine 
character  through  degeneracy — the  result  of  climate  and  environ- 
ment. 

Theory  of  Catastrophism 

Cuvier. — ^A  new  complication  arose  through  the  discovery  of 
older  faunas,  the  remains  of  which  were  preserved  in  the  form  of 
fossils  and  which*  seemed  to  represent  creatui>s  whose  existence 
antedated  that  of  the  living  typts,  Cuvier  (1769-1832),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  Paleontology,  became  interested  in  the 
bones  which  lay  buried  in  the  gypsum  quarries  in  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Paris.  His  studies  of 
these  forms,  and  especially  his  reconstructions  of  their  skeletons, 
showed  the  great  anatomist  that  he  was  dealing  with  extinct 
animals  which  had  no  existing  representatives.  Cuvier  also  had, 
because  of  his  official  position  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  hosts  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  as 
a  result  of  his  research,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  theory,  that  of 
Catastrophism  or  Cataclysm,  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  these 
forms.  He  is  generally  accredited  with  the  belief  that  the  cat- 
aclysms were  world-wide  and  that  the  slaughter  of  the  older  fauna 
necessitated  the  creation  of  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  That 
belief,  however,  was  held  by  later  scholars  of  the  same  school,  but 
apparently  not  by  Cuvier. 

What  Cuvier  believed  was  that  the  catastrophes  were  local, 
'*  sudden  revolutions,  such  as  subsidences  of  the  earth's  crust, 
followed  by  invasions  by  the  sea  of  continents  once  dry;"  while 
''other  revolutions  resulting  in  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains 
have  again  cast  back  the  waters  and  allowed,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  dried  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  constitution  of  continental  soils 
favorable  to  the  expansion  of  new  terrestrial  faunas;  these  new 
faunas  are  not  created  on  the  spot,  but  come  from  distant  regions, 
their  migration  from  which  has  become  possible  owing  to  tem- 
porary bridges  between  continents"  (Dep^ret).    Cuvier's  belief  has 
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a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  except  that  the  "revolutions**  with 
suiting  climatic  change  and  consequent  extinctions  and  immigra- 
tions have  been  rapid  only  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  geologic 
time,  but  very,  very  slow  as  mortals  note  the  flight  of  years. 

D'Orbigny. — ^Further  knowledge  of  historical  geology  led  to  an 
expansion  of  the  catastrophic  belief  far  beyond  the  teaching  of 
Cuvierj  and  postulated  a  re-creation  following  each,  cataclysm  and 
corresponding  to  the  principal  geologic  periods.  Alcide  d'Orbigny 
(1802-1857),  writing  in  the  year  1848,  expounded  this  theory  as 
follows: 

"The  first  creation  shows  itself  in  the  Silurian  stage.  After  its 
annihilation  through  some  geological  cause  or  other,  a  second  crea- 
tion took  place  a  considerable  time  after  in  the  Devonian  stage,  and, 
twenty-seven  timef  in  succession,  distinct  creations  have  come  to  re- 
people  the  whole  earth  with  its  plants  and  animals  after  each  of  the 
geological  disturbances  which  destroyed  everything  in  living  nature. 
Such  is  the  fact,  certain  but  incomprehensible,  which  we  confine 
ourselves  to  stating,  without  endeavoring  to  solve  the  superhimfian 
mystery  which  envelops  it"  (Dep6ret). 

Theory  of  Organic  Evolution 

Evolution  is  the  gradual  development  from  the  simple  unorgan- 
ized condition  of  primal  matter  to  the  complex  structure  of  the 
physical  universe;  and  in  like  manner,  from  the  beginning  of  organic 
lite  on  the  habitable  planet,  a  gradual  unfolding  and  branching  out 
into  all  the  varied  forms  of  beings  which  constitute  the  animal  and 
plant  kingdoms.  The  first  is  called  Inorganic,  the  last  Organic 
Evolution. 

Early  Greek  Theories. — Organic  Evolution  is  often  imagined 
to  be  a  nineteenth  century  contribution  to  biologic  science,  whereas 
the  idea  is  itself  the  product  of  an  evolution  of  thought  and  is>the 
fruition  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  centuries  of  speculation  and 
research.  The  germ  of  the  evolutionary  idea  had  its  inception  with 
the  Greeks,  whose  wonderful  fertility  of  mind  has  so  enriched 
the  world,  the  first  writer  to  deal  with  the  problem,  Anaximander, 
living  five  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Emped- 
ocles  (495-435  B.C.)  may  be  called  the  father  of  Evolution, 
though  the  Evolution  that  he  taught  implied  no  succession  of  re- 
lated animals,  gradually  improving  in  successive  generations,  but 
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a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  nature  to  produce  more  perfect 
forms,  the  unfit  being  eliminated.  He  is  the  first  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  origin  of  the  fittest  forms  through  chance  rather  than 
through  design. 

Another  Greek,  Democritus  (46o-?357  B.C.),  went  further  than 
Empedodes  in  that  he  taught  the  adaptations  of  single  structures 
and  organs,  whereas  the  latter  applied  the  idea  to  entire  organisms. 
But  by  far  the  most  notable  figure  in  Greek  philosophy  was  Aristotle 
0^-322  B.C.),  whose  versatility  as  a  writer  upon  all  aspects  of 
human  knowledge  was  remarkable.  In  view  of  the  limited  opportu- 
nities for  observation  possible  in  those  days  when  the  teeming  host 
of  microscopic  forms  as  well  as  the  extinct  creatures  were  utterly 
unknown,  (he  deductions  of  Aristotle,  even  where  he  appears  to 
retrogress  from  the  truth,  are  highly  logical.  He  did  not  believe 
in  Special  Creation,  nevertheless  he  postulates  an  intelligent  design 
as  the  primary  cause  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in 
nature,  and  the  central  thought  in  his  evolutionary  theor>%  if  such 
it  was,  is  an  internal  pep  feeling  tendency  impelling  organisms  to 
greater  and  greater  perfection.  As  a  result  of  this,  he  saw  a  com- 
plete gradation  in  nature  from  the  miheral  to  the  plant,  the  plant- 
like animal,  the  animal  with  senses  and  hence  locomotor  powers, 
and  finally  man. 

Aristotle  considered  life  a  function  of  the  organism,  not  a  sep- 
arate principle,  and  had  an  understanding  of  adaptations  and  of 
heredity,  even  of  the  atavistic  heredity  wherein  an  ancestral  trait 
reappears  in  a  later  descendant  after  havmg  lain  dormant  for  sev- 
en! generations.   Osbom  says  of  him : 

Aristotle's  argument  for  ''operation  of  natural  law,  rather  than 
<A  chance,  in  the  lifeless  and  in  the  living  world,  is  a  perfectly  logical 
one,  and  his  consequent  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest,  a  sound  induction  from  his  own  limited  knowledge 
of  Nature.  ...  If  he  had  accepted  Empedocles'  hypothesis  [of 
the  <mgin  of  the  fittest  through  chance  rather  than  through  design] 
he  would  have  been  the  literal  prophet  of  Darwinism." 

To  summarize,  then,  the  Greeks  offered  as  causes  of  evolutionary 
change  three  explanations: 

X.  Intelligent  design, 

2.  The  operation  of  natural  laws  implanted  by  intelligent  design, 

3.  The  operation  of  natural  causes  due  to  laws  of  chance — ^no 
evidence  of  design,  even  in  origin*         ,- 
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Middle  Ages* — ^And  now,  for  hundreds  of  years,  owing  largely 
to  the  repressive  measures  of  the  church  authorities,  though  some, 
like  Saint  Augustine,  would  have  taught  otherwise,  the  progress 
of  the  evolutionary  idea  virtually  ceased  until  the  coming  of  the 
philosophers  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant,  and  the  natu- 
ralists Linnseus,  Buffon,  Erasmus  and  Charles  Darwin,  £.  Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire,  and  Lamarck.  The  philosophers  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  problems  of  causation,  but  the  real  proof  of 
Evolution  lay  in  the  facts  concerning  animate  nature  which  the 
naturalists  gathered  and  explained. 

Linnaeus. — ^Among  the  great  naturalists,  Linnaeus  (1707-1778) 
was  a  contributor  of  facts  rather  than  of  theory,  for  his  faith  in 
the  origin  of  sptcies  through  Special  Creation  never  wavered,  except 
that  he  believed  in  the  production  of  post-creation  forms  by  hy- 
bridizing or  by  degeneracy  due  to  climatic  change.  He  wa'fe  one  of 
the  first  to  put  systematic  zoology  on  a  firni  basis  and  advocated 
the  scheme  of  double  Latin  names  for  each  clearly  defined  species  of 
animal  and  plant.  Linnaeus'  work,  however,  proved  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  the  research  along  evolutionary  lines  which  was  carried  out 
by  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 

Buffon* — First  among  these  was  Buffon  (1707-1788),  a  French 
savant,  who,  Osbom  says,  was  the  '' naturalist  founder  of  the 
modem  applied  form  of  the  evolution  theory."  Buffon  lived  in  a 
time  when  to  express  one's  views  along  lines  not  deemed  orthodox 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  might  invite  serious  annoyance  or  even 
persecution,  and  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 
To  this  may  have  been  due  his  apparent  wavering  between  Special 
Creation  and  Evolution. 

Buffon's  teaching  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus:  The  chief 
factor  in  the  mutation  of  species  was  "  the  direct  influence  of  en- 
vironment in  the  modification  of  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants 
and  the  conservation  of  these  modifications  through  heredity." 
The  transmission  of  these  acquired  characters,  however,  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  by  Buffon,  but  is  certainly  implied.  Packard  tells 
us  that  Buffon  was  not  an  original  investigator,  leaving  no  technical 
papers  nor  memoirs,  but  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  popularizer  of 
science.  His  voluminous  works  express  not  only  the  evolutionary 
factor  which  he  advanced  but  ideas  on  the  influence  of  climate  on 
various  races  of  men,  the  formation  of  new  varieties  of  animals 
through  human  intervention  (artificial  selection),  and  the  same 
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results  produced  by  nature  through  geographical  migrations.  Thus 
he  understood  the  significance  of  isolation,  although  he  did  not 
expressly  state  it.  Buffon  did,  however,  record  his  views  on  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  thus  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  nature.  Herein  he  anticipates  Malthus,  whose 
work  on  human  population  later  proved  to  be  so  great  a  stimulus 
to  Darwin  and  Wallace.  Buffon  also  speaks  of  the  elimination  of 
the  least  perfected  species  and  the  contest  between  the  fecundity 
of  certain  species  and  their  constant  destruction. 

Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802)  was  a  country  physician,  a  nat- 
uralist, and  a  poet  of  some  distinction.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Charles  Darwin,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  transmitted  the  love 
of  science  and  desire  to  know  what  could  be  learned  concerning 
the  deeper,  problems  of  life.  Erasmus'  direct  influence  upon  his 
grandson,  jiowever,  through  the  medium  of  his  writings,  seems  to 
have  been  slight. 

The  dder  Darwin's  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  evolution  differed 
from  thjit  of  Buffon  in  that  he  did  not  emphasize  the  influence  of  the 
directljT  acting  environment,  but  believed  that  modifications  spring 
from  Within  by  reactions  of  the  organism,  an  idea  more  nearly 
comparable  to  that  of  Lamarck,  but  going  even  further  than  the 
latter's»in  being  applied  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals.  Thus  he 
says:  *IAI1  shiimals  undergo  transformations  which  are  in  part  pro- 
duced Mby  their  own  exertions,  in  response  to  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  many  of  these  acquired  forms  or  propensities  are  transmitted 
to  their  posterity,"  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  factor  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  clearly  stated. 
L  Erasmus  Darwin  emphasizes  the  ^^Cfc^  struggle  fQr  existence 
which,  he  says,  checks  the  rapid  increase  of  life  and  thus  is  ben- 
eficial in  the  end;  hence  he  just  misses  the  idea  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  connection  with  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Doctor  Darwin  believed  that  powers  of  development  were  im- 
planted within  the  original  organism  by  the  Creator,  and  that 
these  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  various  adaptations  without  further 
divine  intervention.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  in  the  inherent 
perfecting  principle  of  Aristotle  but  holds  that  the  power  of  im- 
provement rests  with  the  animal's  own  efforts  and  that  the  resi^. 
of  these  efforts  upon  the  creature's  body  can  be  transmitted  to 

offspring.  ^all- 

Two  distinctly  modem  conceptions  are  attributed  to  Era^^  ^ 
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Darwin:  the  statement  of  the  evolution  of  all  forms  of  litJrOTa  a 
single  protoplasmic  mass,  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  f^Mnasingle 
filament^  capiaBIe  oTl)eing  excited  into  action  by  vitfious  kinds  of  \ 
stimuli;  and  the  idea  of  the  immensity  of  tinvr— millions  gfj^rs— 
required  for  the  evolution  of  llrcTJr^hTc  world. 

Lamarck  (i 744-1829)  was  one  f>f  the  most  remarkable  as  weD 
as  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  evolutionary  history.   A  maa 
of  brilliant  attainments,  yet  because  of  ideas  wUch  failed  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  influential  Cuvier,  and  because  of  his  own  blind- 
ness and  poverty,  he  suffered  social  ostracism  for  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  truth  and  only  received  a  tardy  appreciation  years  after 
J    his  death.     The  work  of  Lamarck  as  a  philosophical  zoologist 
parallels  that  of  Erasmus  Darwin  so  closely  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  the  latter  must  have  been  the  inspiration  if  not 
the  source  of  Lamarck's  thought.   The  possibility  of  this,  however, 
is  stoutly  denied  by  Packard,  1^0  states  emphatically  that  La- 
marck was  in  no  way  indebted  to  Erasmus  Darwin  for  any  hints  or 
ideas.    Charles  Darwin  notes  the  similarity  when  he  sa)rs:  "It  is 
curious  how  largely  my  grandfather,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  antic- 
ipated the  views  and  erroneous  grounds  of  opinion  of  Lamarck." 

It  is  the  latter's  Philosophie  Zodlogique^  published  in  1809,  which 
parallels  Darwin's  Zodnomia  most  closely  and  contains  die  final 
statement  of  the  author  upon  his  evolutionary  hypothesis,  which 
was  never  developed  beyond  this  point. 

(  Lamarck's  theor>'  of  tJie  evolution  of  animals  was  not  that  change 
was  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  environment,  but  that  the 
latter  acted  on  internal  structure  through  the  nervous  systemi 
Herein  he  agrees  with  Erasmus  Darwin.    Darwin  went  still  fur- 
ther, however,  since  he  thought  that  plants  could  also  react  to 
environmental  stimulus  through  their  sensibility.  /Lamarck,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  plants  were  directly  influenced  by  their 
surrounding  conditions!  so  that,  while  agreeing  with  the  elder 
Darwin  in  regard  to  anunal  evolution,  his  views  on  that  of  plants 
were  in  accord  with  those  of  Buffon.    Either  theory,  however,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  individual 
i'mplies(the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  a  thing  which  La- 
sc^arck  assumed  and  never  tried  to  prove;  and,  a»wg>fihftll  see  the 
faci-jig  fabric  of  his  theory  rests  upon  the  possibility  or  inipossibilitv 
varu^is  Qne  point:  whether  the  new  characteristics  impressed  UDon 
throUfganism  during  its  lifetime  can  be  transmitted  to  its  young 
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of }'  Among  the  notable  contributions  of  Lamarck  to  the  science 
which  concerns  itself  with  living  things  were  the  term  '^ Biology" 
(a  word  coined  simultaneously  by  Treviranus)  whereby  that  science 

^  is  now  designated;  his  conception  that  species  vary  under  changing 
conditions;  the  theory  of  the  fundamental  unity  in  the  animal  king- 
dom; and  the  idea  of  a  progressive  and  perfecting  development  of 

1  animals  and  plants.  This  last  he  says  is  due  to  a  certain  order 
originally  imposed  upon  nature  by  its  Author,  which  is  manifest 
in  the  successive  development  of  life.  He  denied,  however,  any 
idea  of  a  perfecting  nrinciple  in  nature.  In  diametric  opposition 
to  Cuvier's  teachingrLamafck  denied  all  catastrophes  in  geology 
or  sudden  changes  in  organic  life,  but  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Uniformitarian  school,  which  believed  ui  gradual^^cbapgejwithout 
any  sharp  brgtoeither  in  the  continuity  of  terrestrial  history  or  in 
the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants.  AirtKalTs  needed  LO  effect 
any  evolutionary  change,  he  held,  is  matter,  space,  and  time.  I 

Lamarck  also  gives  us  the  first  real  conception  of  the  tree  dt  life, 
or  i^ylogeny.  All  classifications  before  his  time  had  been  simply 
a  numerical  succession  of  zoological  groups  arranged  one  above 
another.  In  Lamarck's  earliest  attempt,  published  in  1802,  he  uses 
the  vertical  scale,  which  Osbom  compares  to  a  fir  tree  with  central 
stem  and  radiating  branches;  but  in  1809  he  had  arrived  at  the 
true  conception  of  life  as  a  tree  branching  from  the  roots  into  larger 
and  smaller  stems.  In  a  later  attempt  in  1815  his  tree  is  still 
brandling,  and  he  has  realized  the  apparent  isolation  of  the  ver- 
tebrates, ^riiich  present-day  authorities  are  at  a  loss  to  connect 
with  their  invertebrate  ancestry.  With  the  development  of  his 
tree  of  life  came  the  conception  of  extinction  of  past  races  of  animals 
andjJants.  This  Lamarck  cTeatly  understood  as  applied  to  the 
lower  grades  of  organisms,  but  he  could  not  imagine  how  so  perfect 
a  being  as  a  mastodon  could  possibly  become  extinct  except  through 
the  interference  of  mankind.  /He  thought  that  as  the  lower  forms 
evolved  into  higher  or  became  extinct,  they  were  replaced  by  the 
increasing  creation  of  new  beings.  jThe  persistence  of  certain 
primitive  types  was  perplexing,  but  was  explained  by  the  appiarent 
fact  that  in  their  own  peculiar  environment  there  had  been  but 
little  change,  and  changing  conditions  were  a  sine  qua  non  of  ev- 
olution. 

In  summing  up  Lamarck's  work,  one  must  account  for  the  small- 
neas  of  his  influence  upon  evolutionary  thought,  for  he  had  but  a 
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single  follower  in  all  France.  Locally,  Cuvier's  prestige  and  his 
ovm  blindness,  which  rendered  his  retirement  necessary,  were 
largely  responsible.  As  Osbom  says:  "Lamarck,  as  a  naturalist, 
exhibited  exceptional  powers  of  definition  and  description,  while 
in  his  philosophical  writings  upon  Evolution,  his  speculation  far 
outran  his  observations,  and  his  theory  suffered  from  the  absurd 
illustrations  which  he  brought  forward  in  support  of  it.  .  .  .  His 
critics  spread  the  impression  that  he  believed  animals  acquired 
new  organs  simply  by  wishing  for  them.  His  really  sound  specula- 
tion in  Zoology  was  also  injured  by  his  earlier  and  thoroughly 
worthless  speculation  in  Chemistry  and  other  branches  of  science^ 
Another  marked  defect  was,  that  Lamarck  was  completely  carried 
away  with  the  belief  that  his  theory  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters  was  adequate^o  explain  all  the  phenomena.  He  did  not, 
like  his  contemporaries,  Erasmus  Darwin  and  Goethe,  perceive  and 
point  out,  that  certain  problems  in  the  origin  of  adaptations  were 
still  left  wholly  untouched  and  unsolved.  .  .  .  His  arguments  are, 
in  most  cases,  not  inductive,  but  deductive,  and  are  frequently 
found  not  to  support  his  law,  but  to  postulate  it." 

Lamarck's  place  among  scientists  is  not  yet  really  established. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  naturalist  of  the  first  rank,  but  as  an  evolu- 
tionist, although  he  later  gained,  especially  in  America,  a  large 
following,  he  cannot  yet  be  placed,  as  the  crucial  point  in  his  whole 
theory  is  still  sub  judice, 

£.  GeoflEroy  St.-Hilaire  (1772-1844),  another  Frenchman  and 
a  contemporary  of  Lamarck,  was  not,  however,  his  follower  but 
rather  a  disciple  of  Buffon,  going  back  to  the  old  factor  of  direct 
environmental  influence  as  the  sole  cause  of  evolution.  He  antic- 
ipated a  much  later  writer,  De  Vries,  by  teaching  that  transmuta- 
tion, or  the  change  from  one  species  to  another,  might  be  by  sudden 
Jeaps  or  saltations,  a  theory  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
Lamarck's  belief  in  the  slow  deliberation  of  the  process.  St.-Hilaire 
believed,  however,  that  these  leaps  took  place,  not  in  the  adult 
^  >Dut  in  the  embryo,  "hence  the  underlying  causes  of  sudden  trans- 
jr  formation  were  profound  changes  induced  in  the  egg  by  external 
influences,  accidents  as  it  were,  regulated  by  law."  As  a  result 
of  this  belief  in  evolution  per  solium  it  was  not  necessary  to  show- 
the  existence  of  intermediate  forms,  those  perplexing  "missi  g 
links"  in  the  phyletic  series,  and  it  also  removed  the  objection tliat 
interbreeding  would  speedily  swamp  new  characters  according  to 
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the  law  of  averages,  because  physiological  isolation,  which  prevents 
indiscriminate  mating,  would  thus  be  secured.  While  St.-Hilaire 
can  with  justice  be  called  one  of  the  founders  of  Evolution,  his 
influence  in  its  development  was  not  as  great  as  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

diaries  Darwin  (1809-1882)  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost 
figure  in  evolutionary  history,  not  so  much  for  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  for  they  had  already  been  largely  anticipated  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, but  because  of  the  abundant  proof  with  which  his  state- 
ments were  accompanied,  proof  based  upon  thousands  of  careful 
observations  extending  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Darwin's  won- 
derful development  and  application  of  the  inductive  method, 
making  theory  everywhere  subservient  to  fact,  and  the  clarity 
and  simplicity  of  his  exposition  made  his  arguments  irresistible, 
and  accomplished  what  none  of  those  who  went  before  him  could 
possibly  have  done — the  wide  acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  not  alone 
by  biologists  but  by  thinking  men  in  general.  While  some  of  the 
so-called  Darwinian  factors,  notably  that  known  as  sexual  selection, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  discredited  in  the  light  of  our  greater  knowl- 
edge, the  fact  that  Darwin's  work  paved  the  way  for  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  Evolution  puts  him  at  the  forefront  of 
the  roaster  minds  whose  contributions  to  the  science  made  this 
acceptance  possible. 

The  story  of  Darwin's  life  is  well  known.  Bom  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1809,  this  emancipator  of  human  minds  from  the  shackles 
<rf  slavery  to  tradition  saw  the  light  upon  the  very  day  that  ushered 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator  of  human  bodies 
from  a  no  more  real  physical  bondage.  Darwin  studied  first  at 
Edinburgh,  but  finding  medicine  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  candidate  for  the  church.  His 
love  of  nature,  however,  dominated  all  other  interests,  and  shortly 
after  graduation  an  opportunity  came  to  join  the  ship  ''Beagle" 
as  naturalist  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  around  the  world.  The 
five  years  spent  upon  this  memorable  journey,  the  narrative  of 
which  is  so  admirably  set  forth  in  the  book  A  Naturalist's  Voyage 
around  the  World,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  the  first  of  Dar- 
•  win's  great  series  of  observations,  the  final  decision  to  devote  his 
life  to/zoological  research,  and  the  beginning  of  that  illness  whidi 
madeliim  a  life-long  invalid.  This  last  factor  necessitated  a  retired 
life  and  thus  proved  of  indirect  benefit,  as  it  enabled  him  to  accom- 
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plish  the  immense  amount  of  work  which  he  did  without  being 
impeded  by  the  distractions  of  a  public  career.  A  brief  chronology 
of  Darwin's  scientific  and  literary  work,  which  had  for  its  climax 
the  appearance  of  the  epoch-making  Origin  of  Species,  is  as  foUows: 

1831-1836,  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle"; 

i8s7,  Beginning  of  the  note-book  for  the  collection  of  facts  bearing 
upon  variation  in  animals  and  plants; 

1838,  Read  Malthus  on  population  ^  and  conceived  the  idea  of  natural 
selection  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  existenc^t* 

1842,  Allowed  himself  briefly  to  set  down  his  views  for  the  first 
time; 

1844,  Wrote  a  more  elaborate  statement  of  his  progress  which  sets 
forth,  the  main  arguments  which  were  later  developed  in  the  Origin  of 
Species,  These  embraced  the  three  principal  factors  of  his  theory:  the 
struggle  for  existence,  variation,  and  natural  selection  of  those  variations 
which  conform  with  environmental  need.  He  also  developed  the  idea  of 
sexual  selection  and  attached  more  weight  to  the  influence  of  external 
conditions  and  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  than  in  the'edition 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  in  1859.  This  statement,  amounting  to  230  pages, 
was  set  apart  together  with  the  sum  of  £400  to  £500  with  which  to  publish 
it  in  case  of  the  author's  sudden  death; 

1856,  Sent  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  botanist,  his  manuscript.  He  had 
now  abandoned  entirely  the  factors  of  Buffon  and  Lamarck  and  placed  the 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  efficiency  of  natural  sele^on  as  the  prime  factor 
in  Evolution;  ^^^ 

1858,  Received  from  a  young  man,  Alfred  Russel  wlUjlace  (1822-1913), 
a  brief  essay  embodying  a  theory  of  Evolution  of  which,  as  in  Darwin's 
case,  natural  selection  was  the  prime  factor.  And  strangely  enough,  it 
was  again  Malthus'  essay,  read  by  Wallace  twelve  ydafsT  before,  which 
stimulated  the  conception*  At  first,  Darwin  was  inclined,  out  of  chiv- 
alrous friendship  for  the  young  man,  to  suppress  his  own  laboriously 
elaborated  work  and  to  publish  Wallace's  to  the  world.  Fortunately 
the  good  counsels  of  his  friends  Hooker  and  Lyeli  prevailed  and  as  a 
result  a  joint  paper  setting  forth  the  views  of  both  authors  was  read  before 
the  Linnsean  Society  of  London  July  i ,  1858.  Then  Darwin  set  to  work  to 
write  the  Origin  of  Species ,  whidi  was  prepared  in  a  few  month^^and  pub- 
lished in  1859. 

^  In  this  essay  Malthus  shows  that  while  the  normal  rate  of  human  inc^iase 
is  according  to  a  geometric  ratio,  space  and  the  available  food  supply  remain 
constant.  Hence  it  follows  that  some  very  active  agent  or  agents  must  be  at 
work  to  keep  down  the  surplus  population;  otherwise  neither  terrestrial  space 
nor  food  would  suffice  for  their  support  in  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time. 
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In  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  he  takes  a  somewhat  less  decided 
view  of  the  efficacy  of  natural  selection,  believing  it  to  have  been, 
however,  the  principal  but  not  the  exclusive  agent  in  Evolution. 
Selection,  he  says,  works  upon  ''chance"  variations,  but  by  this 
he  does  not  mean  fortuitous  in  the  modem  sense,  but  occurring 
according  to  laws  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  As  a  result  of 
his  extensive  observations  upon  domestic  animals,  Darwin  grad- 
uaDy  receded  from  his  extreme  views  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
natural  selection  and  began  to  lean  more  and  more  toward  La- 
marck's teaching.  In  1876  in  a  letter  to  Moritz  Wagner  he  says: 
"When  I  wrote  the  Origin  ...  I  could  find  little  good  evidence 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  environment;  now  there  is  a  large  body 
of  evidence,  and  your  case  of  the  Satumia  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  I  have  heard." 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species  in  1880,  Darwin  gave 
the  final  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  following  illuminating 
sentence:  "This  [modification  of  speciesj  has  been  effected  chiefly 
through  the  natural  selection  of  numerous,  successive,  slight, 
favourable 'Variations;  aided  in  an  important  manner  by  the  in- 
herited effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts  [Lamarckian  factor]; 
and  in  an  unimportant  manner — that  is,  in  relation  to  adaptive 
structures,  whether  past  or  present — ^by  the  direct  action  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  [Buffonian  factor],  and  by  the  variations  which 
seem  to  us  in  our  ignorance  to  arise  spontaneously." 

Owing  to  Darwin's  invalidism  and  the  gentleness  of  his  char- 
acter, he  left  to  others  the  championing  of  his  cause,  his  chief  expo- 
nent being  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (1825-1895),  himself  a  man  of 
remadcable  learning,  forcible  logic,  and  one  of  the  great  masters 
<rf  written  and  spoken  English,  in  every  way  admirably  equipped 
to  fight  Darwin's  battles  for  him.  Huxley's  contribution  to  Biology 
is,  therefore,  not  alone  his  many  admirable  research  productions 
in  recent  and  fossil  anatomy,  but  his  service  as  an  educator  of  the 
public  in  commanding  the  general  acceptance  of  Darwin's  teaching. 

Since  Darwin's  day,'Evolution  has  been  more  and  more  generally 
accepted,  until  now  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  there  is  no  doubt 
th^t  it  is  the  only  logical  way  whereby  the  creation  can  be  inter- 
preted and  understood.  We  are  not  so  sure,  however,  as  to  the 
modus  operandi,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  process  has  been 
in  accordance  with  great  natural  laws,  some  of  which  are  as  yet 
unknown,  perhaps  unknowable. 
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"The  world  has  been  evolved,  not  created;  it  has  arisen  little 
by  little  from  a  small  beginning,  and  has  increased  through  the 
activity  of  the  elemental  forces  embodied  in  itself,  and  so  has 
rather  grown  than  suddenly  come  into  being  at  an  almighty  wor4^ 
What  a  sublime  idea  of  the  infinite  might  of  the  great  Architect! 
the  Cause  of  all  causes,  the  Father  of  all  fathers,  the  Ens  entium! 
For  if  we  could  compare  the  Infinite  it  would  surely  require  a 
greater  Infinite  to  cause  the  causes  of  effects  than  to  produce  the 
effects  themselves. 

"All  that  happens  in  the  world  depends  on  the  forces  that  pre- 
vail in  it,  and  results  according  to  law;  but  where  these  forces  and 
their  substratum.  Matter,  come  from,  we  know  not,  and  here  we 
have  room  for  faith."  (Erasmus  Darwin,  as  interpreted  by  Weis- 
mann.) 
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CHAPTER  n 

I 

The  Organic  Kingdom 

Physical  Basis  of  Life 

Contrast  between  Living  and  Lifeless  Matter.— The  material 
universe  is  composed  of  a  number  of  substances  known  to  the 
chemists  as  elements,  which  rarely  exist  in  a  free,  uncombined  state, 
but  usually  in  more  or  less  intricate  combinations,  each  element 
with  one  or  more  others.  The  same  elemental  substances  make  up 
the  minerals  and  rocks,  the  water  and  atmosphere,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  bodily  substance  of  all  animals  and  plants  on  the  other,  the 
only  difiFerence  being  in  the  unique  character  and  peculiar  com- 
plexity of  the  chemical  compounds  we  call  organic,  and  not  in 
the  primal  substances  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  contrast  between  matter  in  the  living  and  lifeless  states  is 
largely  due  to  the  presence  in  the  former  of  a  peculiar  chemical 
compound  known  as  a  protein  or  albuminous  substance,  a  highly 
complex  union  of  many  atoms  of  such  common  elements  as  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  several  others.  Combined 
with  the  proteins  are  other  "organic"  compounds,  which,  together 
with  some  water  and  certain  salts,  make  up  the  highly  organized 
substance,  protoptastn,  of  which  all  living  things  are  composed. 
Therefore,  in  its  last  analysis,  the  contrast  between  the  mineral 
kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  organic  kingdom  on  the  other 
depends  not  upon  the  power  of  movement  nor  of  producing  heat 
or  light,  nor  of  growth,  nor  of  containing  certain  elements  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  but  merely  upon  the  presence  of  protoplasm 
with  its  component  protein. 

Huxley  has  called  this  protoplasm  out  of  which  all  living  beings 
are  made  the  "physical  basis  of  life,"  because  it  constitutes  the 
tangible  substance  which  forms  in  itself  or  as  a  result  of  its  activity 
the  entire  structure  of  any  plant  or  animal.  It  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  building  material  of  the  organism. 

Protoplasm  may  be  studied  from  three  points  of  view:  its  chem- 
ical make-up,  its  physical  characteristics,  and  the  peculiar  physio- 
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logical  or  functional  attributes  which  it  possesses,  and  the  sum  of 
which  constitutes  that  phenomenon  we  call  life.  All  of  the  qualities 
manifested  by  an  animal  or  plant,  however  high  its  d^ree  of  organi- 
zation, are  only  the  qualities  or  their  combination  exhibited  by  pro- 
toplasm itself.  There  is  no  biologic  proof  of  the  presence  of  any 
''vital  spark"  or  other  life  manifestation  in  addition  to  these  char- 
acteristics of  the  physical  basis  of  life. 

Chemical  Characteristics  of  Protoplasm. — Chemists  have  re- 
solved protoplasm  into  some  sixteen  different  elements;  these  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
fluorine,  silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  manganese.  Occasionally,  possibly  abnormally,  copper 
and  lead  have  been  found  in  protoplasm;  the  former,  however, 
exists  regularly  in  the  blood  of  certain  lower  animals.  Of  these 
elements  only  the  first  four  are  in  relatively  large  quantities;  the 
others,  while  apparently  vitally  important,  are  proportionally  very 
minute  in  amount. 

Protoplasm  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  chemical  analysis, 
but  the  question  arises  whether  anyone  has  succeeded  even  in 
approximating  the  actual  combination  of  the  elements  in  the  living 
material,  for  the  most  refined  methods  break  down  the  high  com- 
plexity of  the  protoplasm  itself,  leaving  us  simply  the  d6bris  for 
actual  examination.  A  very  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  and  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  may  be  learned  by  studying  that  which 
enters  into  the  organism  in  the  form  of  food  and  the  waste  resulting 
from  its  vital  activities. 

The  chemical  compounds  which  compose  protoplasm  are  con- 
veniently grouped  as  organic  and  inorganic.  The  organic  ones  are, 
first,  the  albuminous  substances  or  proteins  already  referred  to, 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  united 
into  molecules  of  high  complexity,  the  number  of  individual  atoms 
being  numbered  by  the  hundreds.  Protein  has  various  forms  such 
as  albumin,  globulin,  fibrin,  plastin,  and  nuclein;  some  of  these, 
however,  may  be  secondary  products  not  resident  as  such  in  the 
actual  living  protoplasm.  Briefly,  the  proteins  are  the  nitrogen- 
containing  compounds. 

An  organism  also  contains  two  other  groups  of  non-nitrogenous 
organic  compounds  known  respectively  as  the  carbohydrates  or 
starches  and  sugars  and  the  hydrocarbons  or  fats  and  oils.  The 
former  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  ratio 
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of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  as  in  a  molecule  of  water, 
being  alwa3rs  maintained.  The  carbon  atoms  are  always  either 
six  or  some  multiple  of  six  in  number.  The  hydrocarbons,  as  the 
name  implies,  contain  mainly  hydrogen  and  carbon  and  if  oxygen  be 
present,  it  is  in  relativdy  small  proportion.  These  non-nitrogenous 
organic  compounds  have  for  their  chief  function  the  liberation  of 
energy,  whereas  the  proteins  are  the  chief  building  material  of  the 
body  but  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  energy-liberating 
also. 

Associated  with  the  proteins  in  the  protoplasm  are  various  salts, 
such  as  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  phosphate,  potassium  and 
sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  certain  other  similar 
substances  of  doubtful  significance.  In  addition  to  these,  pro- 
toplasm contains  a  varying  proportion  of  water,  known  as  the 
''water  of  organization,"  which  aids  its  fluidity. 

Physical  Properties  of  Protoplasm. — ^No  matter  what  its  source 
may  be,  whether  plant  or  animal,  protoplasm  is  a  singularly  uniform 
substance  in  general  appearance.  It  may  be  described  as  grayish, 
viscid,  semi-transparent,  and  semi-fluid.  The  grayish  color  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  numerous  granules  in  its  substance;  where  these 
are  lacking  it  is  hyaline  or  colorless  and  transparent.  The  granules 
may  be  in  part  secondary  products  in  the  protoplasm  derived  from 
the  constant  chemical  changes  which  it  is  undergoing  and  which 
will  shortly  be  described.  In  addition  to  the  granules,  the  pro- 
toplasm may  contain  vacuoles  or  spaces  filled  with  a  fluid,  possibly 
containing  food  in  process  of  digestion,  possibly  waste  matters 
about  to  be  discharged.  Among  the  protoplasmic  granules  is  a 
group  differing  from  the  first.  These,  when  the  protoplasm  has 
been  subject  to  a  certain  staining  process,  absorb  the  stain  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  On  account  of 
their  greater  aflSnity  for  coloring  matters,  the  substance  of  these 
granules  has  been  called  chromatin^  and  this,  when  concentrated  into 
one  or  more  bodies,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  mass.  The  remaining 
protoplasm,  when  organized  into  the  anatomical  unit  of  structure 
known  as  a  cell  (see  Fig.  i),  is  called  the  cytopldsm.  Of  these  two 
protc^lasmic  substances,  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  the  former 
seems  to  be  of  more  vital  moment  to  the  ceD,  for  the  cytoplasm 
alone,  separated  from  the  nucleus,  is  unable  to  continue  its  existence. 
The  nucleus  regulates  the  vital  processes  of  the  cell,  has  impressed 
upcm  it  the  specific  characters  of  the  organism,  and  thus  serves  as 


Fig.  I. — Diagram  of  a  cell,  e,  chronro- 
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the  vehicle  of  inheritance.    Hence  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, the  peculiar  chromatin  granules  must  be  regarded  as  &n 
integral  part,  perhaps  even  the  most  essentially  and  primarily 
important  portion,  of  the  livii^  substance. 
The  most  powerful  microscope  faDs  to  resolve  protoplasm  into 
its  ultimate  parts.     Biologists, 
*^*'  therefore,  do  not  agree  when  the 

minute  structure  is  discussed, 
some  supposing  it  to  consist  of 
tiny  granules  embedded  in  a 
<^  common  matrix  (granular 
theory),  others  regarding  it  as 
consisting  of  a  tangle  of  delicate 
threads  known  as  fibrillar  (filar 
theory)  and  containmg  the  more 
fluid  portions  much  as  a  sponge 
does  water.  Such  a  conception 
™gianul(arX  ^  ^^^  latter,  however,  is  at  vari- 
nudeiis^  B,  nucleolus;  ft  piasiids;  v.  vac-  ance  with  the  known  fluidity  <rf 

uoie       Greally    enUrged     (At[«  Wilson,    ^^^^  protoplasm  as  a  whole,  for 

while  a  sponge  may  contract  and 
change  its  shape,  it  can  not  Sow.  On  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
the  fibers  to  be  fluid  is  also  of)en  to  objection,  since  one  fluid  can 
not  form  a  network  supporting  another.  AH  of  this  simply  empha- 
sizes the  subtle  character  of  this  wonderful  life  substance,  so  com- 
plex chemically  that  it  is  apparently  unanalyzable,  and  of  so  minute 
a  structure  as  to  be  ultramicroscopic.  And,  with  special  lighting 
devices,  microscopes  have  been  made  to  resolve  entities  as  small  as 
one  milUonth  of  an  inchl 

Physiological  Properties  of  Protoplasm.— The  phyaological  or 
functional  properties  of  protoplasm  are  several,  most  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it  alone.  These  properties  are  best  understood  when  one 
realizes  that  protoplasm  is  always,  in  both  animals  and  plants,  in 
the  form  of  a  cell,  a  single  one  of  which  may  constitute  the  entire 
organism  (Protozoa,  Protophyta),  or  the  latter  may  be  composed 
of  many  cells  varying  in  form  and  function.  The  physiological 
properties  of  protoplasm  are,  therefore,  with  some  exceptions, 
those  of  the  entire  cell. 

Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is  the  power  of  move- 
ment.   In  the  plant  cell,  which  generally  has  a  rigid  limiting  wall. 
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this  is  usually  merely  a  streaming  of  the  contained  protoplasm. 
The  animal  cell,  on  the  contrary,  is  rarely  thus  limited,  so  that  the 
cell,  as  a  whole,  may  change  its  shape  indefinitely  as  in  the  amoeboid 
movements  manifested  by  certain  of  the  lowest  forms  or  by  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  in  a  man,  or  it  may  merely  shorten  in  one 
dimension,  as  in  one  of  the  component  cells  of  a  human  muscle. 

Another  property  is  that  of  sensation  or  sensUivity,  the  power 
to  feel,  which  is  manifested  by  movement,  proving  that  the  cell 
possesses  irritability.  While  the  resultant  movement  may  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  stimulus,  they  generally  bear  a  certain  ratio 
to  each  other,  and,  up  to  a  given  point,  an  increased  stimulus  will 
cause  a  correspondingly  greater  movement. 

Two  other  closely  correlated  characteristics  are,  first,  conductivity, 
by  which  stimuli  are  transmitted  throughout  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
toplasm. Touching  one  part  of  the  cell  may  give  rise  to  movement 
in  a  remote  area.  This  conductivity  is  thus  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  one  portion  and  another.  The  second  of  these 
characteristics  is  coordination,  which  gives  rise  to  purposeful  move- 
ments such  as  the  harmonious  motion  of  the  cilia  or  locomotor 
organs  of  a  protozoon.  Coordination  would  be  impossible  without 
conductivity,  and  these  two,  together  with  irritability,  constitute 
the  animal  functions  in  contrast  to  the  vegetal  ones  which  will  be 
next  described. 

Vegetal  Functioiis  of  Protoplasm. — Of  the  vegetal  functions, 
the  first  vital  phenomenon  is  m^/a&o/t5m,  divided  into  two  aspects,  of 
which  one  is  constructive  metabolism,  or  anabolism  (Gr.  avd^  up, 
and  fidXXeiv^  to  throw) — the  power  on  the  part  of  the  cell  to 
utilize  or  assimilate  food,  briefly,  to  make  it  over  into  protoplasm 
similar  to  its  own.  The  other  is  destructive  metabolism  or 
iatoMism  (Gr.  icara,  down,  and  fidWeiv^  to  throw) — the  disas- 
similation  or  breaking  down  of  protoplasm  into  simpler  com()ounds. 
This  is  always  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  energy,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  the  mechanical  motion  already  referred 
to,  or  of  heat,  light,  or  electricity.  If  the  anabolism,  which 
represents  the  cell's  income,  exceeds  the  katabolism,  or  expenditure, 
the  result  is  growth.  If  the  reverse  be  true,  diminution  of  size 
follows.  Growth  is  accomplished  not  as  a  mineral  crystal  grows,  by 
the  addition  of  material  to  its  outer  surface,  or  apposition;  but  by  a 
much  more  intimate  process  known  as  intussusception  (Lat.  intus, 
within,  and  suscipere,  to  take  up),  whereby  the  nutrient  material  is 
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disseminated  all  through  the  substance  of  the  cell.  With  a  small 
cell,  growth  occurs  up  to  an  optimum  of  size  for  the  organism,  when, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  it  ceases  to  increase  in  size,  but  may 
increase  in  numbers,  usually  by  the  simple  process  of  dividing  into 
two.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  organism's  ability  to 
get  food  depends  upon  its  surficial  area,  which  increases  with  the 
square  of  its  diameter,  whereas  its  need  of  food  depends  upon  its 
bulk,  which  increases  with  the  cube.  Hence,  while  in  the  minute 
cell  the  surface  will  suffice  for  its  needs,  as  the  cell  grows  its  wants 
outrun  its  absorptive  ability  until  an  equilibrium  is  reached,  beyond 
which  increase  in  bulk  can  only  be  gained  by  a  large  increase  in 
surface,  which  is  most  readily  accomplished  in  a  simple  geometrical 
form  by  dividing  it  into  two.  This  division  constitutes,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  discontinuous  growth,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  essential 
of  all  protoplasmic  attributes,  the  power  of  reproduction. 

WhUe  the  entity  of  the  parent-cell  is  thus  lost,  its  life  and  its 
substance  still  exist  in  its  offspring,  hence  it  can  not  be  said  to  have 
died,  and  the  offspring  will  in  turn  p)ass  on  their  life  and  substance 
to  their  offspring  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  line  endures.  In  many 
lower  forms  of  life  this  potential  ^^imnwrtalUy^^^  which  is  a  further 
characteristic  of  protoplasm,  is  true  of  the  entire  organism.  In 
higher  forms,  where  a  certain  group  of  cells  only  is  set  apart  for 
reproduction,  they  alone  possess  this  attribute,  the  remaining 
tissues  of  the  body  dying  when  the  individual  span  of  life  is  com- 
plete. 

This  protoplasm,  unanalyzaUe,  ultramicroscopic,  endowed  with 
all  of  the  qualities  of  the  highest  animal  or  plant — ^metabolism, 
movement,  irritability,  adaptability,  growth,  reproduction,  and 
such  "inmiortality"  as  has  sufficed  to  continue  unbroken  the 
slender  chain  of  existence  from  the  beginning  of  life  on  earth,  and 
will  so  long  as  life  endures — ^is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world! 

Simple  Life  Processes  as  Illustrated  by  Paramecium 

Many  of  the  life  processes  of  protoplasm  have  been  summarized' 
in  the  foregoing  sentence,  but  a  clearer  conception  of  them  may  be 
gained  by  a  concrete  example,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  protozoon 
Paramecium,  the  so-called  slipper  animalcule.  This  organism  is 
chosen  as  it  is  relatively  large  and  easily  procured  from  stagnant 
pond  water,  and  like  places.    Professor  Woodruff,  through  having 
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bred  more  than  five  thousand  generations  in  the  Yale  laboratory, 
has  made  it  virtually  a  domestic  animal. 

Strncture. — Paramecia  •  are  minute  unicellular  forms  just  on 
the  vei^e  of  invisibility,  for  when  a  drop  of  water  containing  them 
b  held  up  to  the  light,  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  tiny 
white  motes  moving  in  every  di- 
rection.    Under  a  microsccfw,  Par- 
amecium (see  Fig.  2)  is  seen  to  be 
an  elongated  body  tapering  toward 
ntfaer  end,  with  the  forward  ex- 
tremity somewhat  rounded.     On 
one  side  there  is  a  pronounced  de-  '■"** 
pression,   the  oral  groove,  at  the 
depth  of  which  is  a  short  tubuUr 
gullet  leading  into  the  substance  of 
the  cell.     Externally  the  animal  is     """ 
uniformly   clothed   with    hair-like 
structures  known  as  cilia  which,  by 
beading  swiftly  in   one  direction, 
followed  by  a  slow  recovery,  cause 
it  to  progress.    Cilia  also  line  the 
mouth  dq>ression  and  the  gullet.        ^ 
Here  their  function  is  not  locomo- 
tor but  prehensile,  that  is,  to  aid  in 
securing  food. 

M^thin,  Paramecium  shows  sev- 
eral important  structures  embedded 

.,  ,  ,       ,  .  Fig.  3. — Paramtcmm  caadalutn.     c, 

m  the  granular  protoplasmic  mass.  ,„_  contractile  vacuole;  /.  rat,  food 

Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are    vacuole;  g,  gullet;   men.   meganudeus; 

d,e  lood  vaoiote,  spherical  spaces  SuTS-Tl^H^".^,'  ""^- 
containing  water,   food    particles, 

and  certain  digestive  ferments.  These  food  vacuoles  are  tempo- 
rary "stomachs,"  having  their  origin  at  the  end  of  the  gullet, 
where  they  are  formed  merely  by  forcing  a  drop  of  water  with 
its  contained  food  particles  into  the  protoplasm.  Other  struc- 
tures are  the  contractile  or  pulsating  vacuoles,  one  at  either  end 
<tf  the  body,  with  a  central  cavity  and  radiating  spaces  extend- 
ing into  the  surrounding  protoplasm.    The  radial  canals  absorb 

*  llwiE  are  two  common  spedes  of  Paramecium.  P.  aurelia  and  P.  caudatum, 
but  for  the  purpose  in  hand  it  is  uonecessaiy  to  discriminate  bctweeD  them. 
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moisture  and  waste  products  from  the  cell  until  they  are  distended, 
and  then  discharge  them  into  the  central  vacuole,  the  latter  dilating 
as  the  radial  spaces  diminish.  When  the  central  cavity  is  full,  it 
forcibly  contracts,  voiding  its  contents  through  the  ruptured  cell 
surface  into  the  surrounding  medium.  The  two  pulsating  vacuoles 
contract  rhythmically  and  alternately. 

Within  the  mass  of  the  cell  at  about  its  center  lies  the  essential 
nucleus,  a  compound  structure  composed  of  chromatin  and  con- 
sisting of  a  greater  meganucleus  and  a  lesser  micronucleus.  The 
latter  is,  however,  the  more  important  in  reproduction,  while  the 
former  has  to  do  with  metabolism. 

Locomotioii. — The  physiological  processes  seen  in  Paramecium 
are  essentially  like  those  of  the  highest  forms  and  may  be  conven- 
iently grouped  imder  two  headings,  the  animal  functions  of  locomo- 
tion and  response  to  stimuli,  and  the  vegetal  functions  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction.  Locomotion  is  effected  by  movements 
of  the  cilia  which  bend  sharply  toward  the  rear  of  the  animal,  and 
thus  sweep  the  creature  forward.  Then  they  relax,  and  the  relative 
slowness  of  this  movement  offers  comparatively  little  resistance 
to  the  water  and  hence  does  not  appreciably  check  the  creature's 
way.  Paramecium  swims  rapidly  forward,  rotating  slightly  on  its 
long  axis  as  it  goes,  and  seems  to  make  purposeful  movements. 

A  careful  study  of  its  behavior,  however,  makes  it  evident  that  its 
movements  are  governed  by  certain  fixed  rules,  so  that  they  may 
be  predicted  in  advance  with  more  or  less  certainty.  If  in  its  onward 
course  Paramecium  strikes  any  obstacle,  the  cilia  reverse  their  ac- 
tion and  the  animal  moves  backward  a  certain  distance.  It  then 
reverses  once  more,  changes  its  direction  somewhat  toward  the 
ventral  side  or  that  which  bears  the  mouth,  goes  ahead  again,  and 
may  clear  or  once  more  strike  the  obstacle,  according  to  chance. 
But  its  movements  are  not  all  in  one  plane  of  space,  because  of  the 
rotation  upon  its  axis,  which  causes  the  ventral  side  to  face  in  any 
direction  at  the  beginning  of  its  forward  motion,  to  the  right  or 
left  or  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus  increases  several 
fold  the  chances  of  avoiding  the  object. 

Nutrition  has  for  its  objects  the  increase  of  bodily  substance  or 
growth,  and  the  replacement  of  that  which  is  consiuned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  energy.  It  is  not  a  simple  process  even  in  Paramecium, 
for  it  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  steps,  of  which  the  first  is 
ingestion,  the  securing  of  food.    This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
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the  cilia  lining  the  mouth  depression  and  gullet,  which  sweep  in  any 
nutrient  material  such  as  the  bacteria  or  other  organic  particles  in 
the  surrounding  water.  These  are  forced  into  the  protoplasm  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gullet  which,  giving  way  before  their  entrance, 
forms  a  food  vacuole.  Into  this  there  comes  the  digestive  fluid 
whereby  the  nutrient  material  is  extracted  from  the  food,  consti- 
tuting the  step  known  as  digestion.  The  nutrient' material  is  then 
absorbed  frpm  the  vacuole  into  the  adjacent  protoplasm  and  is 
assimilaUd  {anabolism)  in  the  manner  above  described.  During 
the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  the  food  vacuole  has  been 
carried  in  the  streaming  protoplasm,  first  toward  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body,  then  forward  along  the  dorsal  side  to  the  anterior  end, 
then  backward  p)ast  the  mouth  until  it  reaches  an  egestive  area, 
not  an  actual  aperture,  but  a  region  where  the  integument  is  easily 
ruptured,  and  here  the  food  vacuole  breaks  forth  into  the  surround- 
ing medium,  carrying  the  residue  of  contained  water  and  the  in- 
digestible food  refuse.  This  process  is  known  as  egestion^  and  the 
movement  of  the  vacuole  throughout  the  body  for  the  distribution 
of  the  food  corresponds  to  circulation  in  a  higher  form. 

Eatabolism  or  disassimikUion  is  continually  in  operation  to  pro- 
duce all  of  the  mechanical  changes  or  movements  which  the  organ- 
ism undergoes.  This  energy  is  produced  through  an  oxidizing,  or 
physiological  burning,  of  the  protoplasm,  the  oxygen  being  derived 
from  that  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  water  by  the  process  of 
respiration.  No  special  respiratory  organ  is  present,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  animal  serves  instead.  This  oxidizing  of  the  protoplasm 
breaks  it  down  into  a  number  of  simpler  compounds,  the  reduction 
being  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  energy;  but  there  remains 
the  effete  material  to  be  eliminated  and  this  is  done  by  the  process 
of  excretion.  The  excretory  products  constitute  the  bodily  waste 
in  contradistinction  to  the  food  refuse  which  has  never  been  prop- 
erly a  pMurt  of  the  animal's  substance.  They  usually  take  three 
forms:  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO2),  which  is  eliminated  through  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  by  contractile  vacuoles;  water  excreted  by 
the  contractile  vacuoles;  and  nitrogenous  wastes,  which  are  elim- 
inated by  the  same  mechanism,  in  solution  in  the  water. 

Reproduction  in  Paramecium  is  effected  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner  by  the  transverse  division  of  the  cell,  each  half  developing 
the  parts  which  are  lacking  and  reorganizing  into  a  perfect  animal. 
Previous  to  the  division  of  the  cell,  however,  the  micronucleus  has 
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divided  by  a  very  complex  process  known  as  miiosis  (Gr.  /iiT09, 
thread),  whereby  the  halving  of  the  chromatin  is  done  with  the 
utmost  nicety,  so  that  not  only  does  each  daughter  cell  get  its  full 
quota  of  nuclein,  but  each  tiny  portion  is  equally  divided  between 
tiiem.  Thus  generation  after  generation  of  Paramecium  is  pro- 
duced, each  imdergoing  its  life  cycle  of  youth,  maturity,  and 
reproduction. 

Conjugation. — Occasionally,  however,  reproduction  js  preceded 
by  a  process  known  as  conjugation.  TTiis  is  effected  by  the  coming 
together  of  two  individuals  which  form  a  temporary  union  by  their 
ventral  sides  but  without  actual  fusion  of  substance.  In  Para- 
mecium caudatum  the  meganucleus  then  breaks  up  into  small  bodies 
and  disappears.  The  micronucleus,  on  the  other  hand,  divides  into 
two  daughter  micronuclei,  each  of  which  divides  again,  two  of  these 
disappear  and  the  remaining  ones  are  known  respectively  as  the 
stationary  and  active  pronuclei.  Each  active  pronucleus  then 
migrates  over  into  the  other  Paramecium  where  it  imites  with  the 
latter's  stationary  pronucleus  to  form  a  new  nuclear  body  which 
consists  of  equal  portions  of  nuclein  from  each  conjugating  cell. 
The  animals  then  separate  and  each  nucleus  divides  and  forms  new 
micro-  and  meganuclei. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  conjugation  would  seem  to  be  biparental 
inheritance,  to  increase  the  range  of  variation  and  hence  adapt- 
ability by  combining  in  the  offspring  the  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  two  more  or  less  remote  ancestral  lines.  Other  ex- 
planations have  been  offered  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
the  almost  universal  occurrence  of  conjugation  points  at  any  rate 
to  the  fact  that  it  fulfils  some  very  vital  fimction  in  organic  econ- 
omy. 

Food  Supply  of  Organisms 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the  highly  com- 
plex compounds  which  form  the  bulk  of  protoplasm,  for  clearly 
they  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  nor  can  an  animal 
manufacture  them.  Plants,  therefore,  must  be  the  constructive 
chemists  of  nature,  although  they  can  not  utilize  inorganic  matter 
in  its  elemental  condition.  Having  given,  however,  water,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  certain  nitrogenous  compounds  comparable  to  anuno- 
nia,  the  green  or  chlorophyl-bearing  plant  in  the  presence  of  sun- 
light— the  ultimate  source  of  all  organic  energy — can  construct  the 
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proteins,  sugars,  fats,  in  fact,  all  the  complex  food  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  sustenance  of  the  animaL  The  animal  itself,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  limited  in  its  constructive  power,  and  is  mainly 
destructive.  Its  only  source  for  the  highly  necessary  nitrogen  is 
the  proteins,  which  it  must  have  ready  made,  or  starve;  all  it  can 
do  is  to  modify  the  form  of  the  material  somewhat,  and  transmute 
plant  protoplasm  into  animal. 

Huxley  in  his  address  on  the  physical  basis  of  life,  delivered  in 
1868,  summarizes  the  interrelation  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm, 
emphasizing  first  of  all  the  oneness  of  the  physical  basis  of  life. 
"Think,"  he  says,  "of  the  microscopic  fungus — a  mere  infinitesimal 
ovoid  particle,  which  finds  space  and  duration  enough  to  multiply 
into  countless  millions  in  the  body  of  a  living  fly,  and  then  of  the 
wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  fruit,  which  lies  be- 
tween this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and  the  giant  pine  of  California, 
towering  to  the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral  spire,  or  the  Indian  fig, 
which  covers  acres  with  its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around  its  vast  circimiference. 
Or,  turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  world  of  life,  picture  to  your- 
selves the  great  Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or  have 
lived,  diqx)rting  his  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bone,  muscle,  and 
blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which  the  stoutest  ship 
that  ever  left  dockyard  would  flounder  hopelessly  [hardly  true  in 
these  days  of  giant  liners];  and  contrast  him  with  the  invisible 
animalcules — ^mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes  of  which  could,, 
in  fact,  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
angels  of  the  Schoolmen  could,  in  imagination.  With  these  images 
before  yoinr  minds,  you  may  well  ask,  what  community  of  form, 
or  structure,  is  there  between  the  animalcule  and  the  whale;  or 
between  the  fungus  and  the  fig-tree?  And,  a  farliari,  between  all 
four?" 

Huxley  i^)eaks,  further,  of  man's  power  of  assimilating  the  dead 
protc^lasm  of  any  animal  or  plant  and  thus  transforming  it  into 
his  own  living  substance.    He  says: 

"Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  what 
animal,  or  what  plant,  I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm, 
and  the  fact  speaks  volimies  for  the  general  identity  of  that  sub- 
stance in  all  living  beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of  assimilation 
with  other  animals,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  thrive 
equally  well  on  the  protoplasm  of  any  of  their  fellows,  or  of  any 
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plant;  but  here  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  animal  would  cease. 
A  solution  of  smelling-salts  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  propor- 
tion of  some  other  saline  matters,  contains  all  the  elementary  bodies 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  protoplasm;  but,  as  I  need 
hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of  that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man 
from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  animal  from  a  like  fate.  An 
animal  can  not  make  protoplasm^  but  must  take  it  ready-made  from 
some  other  animal,  or  some  plant — the  animal's  highest  feat  of 
constructive  chemistry  being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into  that 
living  matter  of  life  which  is  appropriate  to  itself. 

"Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  we  must 
eventually  turn  to  the  vegetable  world.  A  fluid  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  salts,  which  offers  such  a  Bar- 
mecide feast  to  the  animal,  is  a  table  richly  spread  to  multitudes  of 
plants;  and,  with  a  due  supply  of  only  such  materials,  many  a  plant 
will  not  only  maintain  itself  in  vigour,  but  grow  and  multiply  until 
it  has  increased  a  million-fold,  or  a  million  million-fold,  the  quantity 
of  protoplasm  which  it  originally  possessed;  in  this  way  building  up 
the  matter  of  life,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  from  the  common  matter 
of  the  imiverse.*' 

"Thus,  the  animal  can  only  raise  the  complex  substance  of  dead 
^protoplasm  to  the  higher  power,  as  one  may  say,  of  living  proto- 
plasm; while  the  plant  can  raise  the  less  complex  substances- 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  salts — to  the  same  stage  of 
living  protoplasm,  if  not  to  the  same  level.  But  the  plant  also  has 
its  limitations.  ...  A  plant  supplied  with  pure  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  like  would 
as  infallibly  die  as  the  animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling-salts,  though 
it  would  be  surrounded  by  all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm." 
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CHAPTER  m 

Classification  of  Organisms 

Kinds  of  Classificatioii. — ^Animals  (or  plants)  may  be  grouped 
together  for  convenience  of  study  in  one  of  two  ways:  they  may  be 
classified  taxonomically  (Gr.  rd^i^j  arrangement,  and  v6fio^^ 
law)  (zoologically  or  botanically),  according  to  actual  blood  rela- 
tionships, or  from  the  standpoint  of  their  life  conditions.  The  latter 
classification  may  be  called  bionomic,  i,  e.,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  life.  The  adaptive  response  on  the  part  of  two  unrelated 
organisms  to  similar  environmental  conditions  may  give  rise  to 
convergences,  wherein  organisms  come  to  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  that  they  have  sometimes  been  actually  classed  together. 
The  distinction  between  convergent  and  homogeneous  {i,  e,,  of  the 
same  race)  organisms  is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difiSculty. 

When  the  classification  is  based  upon  living  organisms  only, 
errors  are  also  apt  to  occur,  for  groups  of  animals  which  to-day  stand 
entirely  isolated  are  shown  to  be  related  when  their  fossil  ancestry 
is  known.  Zoological  classification  depends  therefore  in  a  measure 
upon  Paleontology  or  the  study  of  ancient  life,  while  bionomic 
classification  is  largely  a  recent  science. 

zoological  classification 

As  in  a  military  organization  armies  are  divided  into  smaller 
and  smaller  subdivisions — ^brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and 
companies — so  the  organic  world  is  divided  into  corresponding 
groiqss  which,  while  increasing  in  nimiber,  lessen  in  importance  as 
one  descends  the  scale.  An  understanding  of  these  divisions  is 
necessary  to  our  work. 

digdoms  and  Subkingdoms. — ^The  organic  world  is  made  up 
of  two  types  of  organisms,  animals  and  plants,  the  first  character- 
ized in  general  by  a  more  active,  sentient  life,  the  others  passive, 
lacking  in  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  almost  inert.  These  two 
groups  of  organisms  are  known  as  kingdoms,  and  constitute  the 
first  subdivision  of  the  world  of  life.    The  kingdoms  are  in  turn 
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divided  into  subkingdoms,  though  here  there  is  some  difference  of 
usage.  These  subkingdoms  are  comparable  in  that  each  is  made  up 
of  imicellular  organisms  on  the  one  hand,  Protozoa  (Gr.  TrpAro?, 
first,  and  fSoi/,  animal)  or  Protophyta  (Gr.  irp&ro^^  first,  and 
(fyvTOP  J  plant)  as  the  case  may  be,  and  multicellular  organisms 
on  the  other.  To  the  latter  the  zoologists  have  given  the  name 
Metazoa  (Gr.  fierd^  after,  and  ^iiov^  animal),  but  there  is  no 
equivalent  term  in  general  usage  applied  to  the  plants. 

Phyla. — ^Subkingdoms  in  turn  are  divided  into  phyla  or  types. 
Both  terms  are  objectionable,  as  each  has  more  than  one  meaning, 
but  the  term  phylum  (Gr.  (f>v\ov,  race,  tribe)  is  the  one  in  general 
use  in  this  sense.  The  Protozoa  constitute  but  one  phylum,  while 
of  the  Metazoa  there  are  at  least  eleven  such  groups  of  forms,  as, 
for  instance,  the  molluscs,  arthropods,  and  vertebrates,  each  sep- 
arated from  the  others  by  very  distinctive  characteristics,  in  that 
their  ground  plan  of  structure  differs  widely  in  each  case.  Thus, 
the  molluscs  have  a  soft,  unsegmented  body  with  no  trace  of 
locomotor  skeleton,  while  the  arthropods  and  vertebrates  are  both 
segmented  and  possess  locomotive  hard  parts,  but  with  the  distinc- 
tion that  in  the  arthropods  the  skeleton  is  external  while  in  the 
vertebrates  it  is  principally  internal,  the  body  being  stiffened 
longitudinally  by  an  axis  known  as  the  vertebral  colunm. 

Classes  and  Families. — ^Phyla  are  divided  into  classes,  such  as 
the  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  among  vertebrates;  and 
these  in  turn  into  families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties.  Extrem- 
ists in  classification  use  the  prefixes  sub-  or  super-  to  signify  groups 
somewhat  more  or  less  restricted  than  the  unqualified  name  woidd 
imply;  thus,  a  class  may  include  subclasses  and  these  in  turn  super- 
families,  families,  and  subfamilies  before  the  genera  are  reached. 

Genera,  SpecieSi  and  Varieties.— The  chief  object  of  our  study 
being  the  origin  of  species,  an  adequate  conception  of  a  species  is 
necessary.  While  biologists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  species,  the 
general  conception  of  a  kind  of  animal  or  plant  to  which  a  definite 
name  has  been  given,  such  as  a  red  fox,  timber  wolf,  coyote,  or 
jackal,  just  about  expresses  the  idea.  A  species  therefore  is  a  group 
of  individual  animals  or  plants  resembling^ each  other  very  closely, 
not  only  in  broad  features  but  in  minute  detail  as  well.  In  general 
they  are  such  as  can  breed  together  and  produce  fertile  offspring, 
which  in  turn  may  reproduce.    This  was  Huxley's  great  test  of  a 
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Fkc.  3.— Varieties  of  Pdudina.  Gradatiooal  series:  the  extremes,  Nos.  i  and  i7> 
would  constitute  separate  spedes  were  the  means,  Nos.  2  to  16,  not  living  contemporane- 
ousfy.    (After  Neumayr.) 


species,  but  does  not  always  hold  true.  The  two  species  of  camel, 
Camdus  drotnedarius  and  C.  bactrianus,  will  breed  together;  and  the 
llama,  Auchenia  glama,  will  breed  with  the  alpaca,  A,  pacoSf  and 
the  offspring  are  fertile.  This  is  also  true  of  several  species  of  deer 
and  of  certain  of  the  Bovidae,  such  as  the  zebu,  Bos  indicus,  and 
the  gayal,  Bibos  frontalis;  furthermore,  the  result  of  such  a  cross  was 
bred  to  an  American  buffalo.  Bison  americanus,  and  produced  a 
calf,  the  result  of  a  triple  alliance,  not  only  of  distinct  species,  but, 
according  to  our  present  definition,  of  three  distinct  genera  (Bart- 
ktt).  Sometimes  forms  which  are  quite  different,  as  certain  snails, 
and  which  might  well  be  considered  different  species,  nevertheless 
grade  into  each  other  if  a  sufficient  series  be  found  and  placed  in 
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orderly  sequence  (Fig.  3).  The  extremes  would  be  sp)ecies  if  the 
means  of  the  series  did  not  exist;  as  it  is,  they  are  varieties.  Vari- 
eties may  be  arranged  in  gradational  series,  each  differing  from  the 
next  in  very  minute  detail.  Species  do  not  so  intergrade  into  each 
other.  Were  the  annectant  varieties  blotted  out  by  extinction  so 
that  oiily  the  extremes  of  the  series  survived,  the  latter  would  then 
become  separate  species.  Hence  one  rather  poetic  definition  of 
species  likens  them  to  "islands  in  a  sea  of  death."  All  of  the  dc^- 
like  forms  which  were  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fox,  show  specific  differences,  but  any  one  would 
at  once  see  a  great  many  important  resemblances  which  seem  to 
imply  a  very  close  degree  of  relationship  among  them  all.  If  they 
were  bred  together,  however,  the  offspring  would  probably  prove 
infertile,  as  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  mule,  whose  parents  are  the 
horse  and  ass.  The  various  wolves  and  the  jackal  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  horse  and  ass  on  the  other  belong  in  each  case  to  the  same 
genus  but  to  different  species. 

This  conception  of  genera  and  species  was  first  clearly  stated  by 
Linnaeus  (page  8),  who  gave  to  each  animal  and  plant  with  which 
he  was  familiar  a  double  name  in  Latin  form,  although  often  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  or  other  languages.  These  names  imply 
relationship,  for  the  first  is  that  of  the  genus  to  which  the  form 
belongs,  while  the  second  indicates  its  species.  Thus  the  scientific 
name  of  the  timber  wolf  is  Cams  lupus  ^  of  the  coyote  Cams  lairans^ 
of  the  jackal  Cams  aureus;  but  the  red  fox  bears  the  name  Vulpes 
vulgaris,  showing  it  to  be  not  only  a  separate  species  but  a  different 
genus  as  well.  All  of  these,  however,  are  dog-like  forms  and  hence 
belong  to  the  widespread  family  Canidae.  This  family,  together 
with  the  cats,  bears,  weasels,  and  various  other  animals,  is  carniv- 
orous, with  teeth  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  to  all  such  forms  Liimaeus 
gave  the  class  name  Ferae,  of  which  the  modem  equivalent  is 
Camivora. 

To  revert  to  the  definition  of  species  once  more,  Webster  thus 
defines  it:  "A  more  or  less  permanent  group  of  existing  things  or 
beings,  associated  according  to  attributes,  or  properties  deter- 
mined by  scientific  observation."  In  general  the  idea  of  perma- 
nence is  implied,  but  only  while  conditions  remain  the  same; 
changing  conditions,  either  through  the  migration  of  the  animal 
to  a  new  home  or  an  actual  change,  climatic  or  otherwise,  in  the 
old  one,  will  react  upon  the  species  and  thus  alter  its  characteristics. 
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There  may  also  be  a  gradual  change  in  the  organisms  in  non- 
essential things  in  the  course  of  time,  even  with  practically  un- 
changing conditions,  especially  where  isolation  of  lines  is  estab- 
lished, as  in  the  case  of  the  various  varieties  and  species  of  land 
»)ails  b  the  radiating  valleys  in  the  islajids  of  Tahiti  (Crampton). 
A  species  has  also  been  defined  as  ''a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a 
race."  The  species  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  an  island  and  the 
genus  may  be  called  an  archipelago  in  a  sea  of  death  (Jordan  and 
KeUogg). 

Classification  of  Animals 
(Modified  from  Parker  and  Haswell) 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Subkingdom  protozoa  (Gr.  wpSyro^^  first,  and  {(oov,  animal).  Uni- 
cellular, solitary  or  colonial  organisms  of  minute  size,  without  separate 
tissues  composed  of  cells. 

Phylum  I.  Protozoa.   With  the  characteristics  of  the  subkingdom. 

Gass  I.  Sarcodina  (Gr.  <rapi,  flesh).  Without  external  cell-wall. 
LoQcxrootor  organs  pseudopodia.  Frequently  with  a  calcareous  shell  or  a 
siliceous  skeleton. 

Lobosa  (Gr.  Ao^o$,  lobe).  With  blunt  or  lobe-like  pseudopodia. 
Naked  {Amotha),  or  shelled  (Arcella,  etc.).  Marine  and  fresh-water; 
sometimes  parasitic. 

Foraminifera  (Lat.  foramina^  holes,  and  ferrcy  to  bear).  Calcareous 
shdl,  generally  with  numerous  fine  apertures.  Pseudopodia  fine,  branch- 
ing or  anastomosing.    Marine  and  fresh-water. 

Radiolaria  (Lat.  radiarey  to  radiate).  Siliceous  shell,  delicate,  lace-like. 
Pine  ray-like  pseudopodia  with  central  axis.    Marine. 

Class  II.  Mastigophora  (Gr.  ftoo-ri^,  whip,  and  <l>€pav,  to  bear). 
Body  with  limiting  membrane.  Locomotion  by  means  of  one  or  more 
wh^like  flagella.  Solitary  or  colonial.  Some  flagellate  forms  show 
certain  plant-like  characteristics,  notably  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyl, 
or  kaf-green.  Thus  they  are  variously  claimed  by  both  zoologists  and 
botanists.  Certain  members  of  this  group  lie  upon  the  frontier  between 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 

Class  m.  Infusoria  (Lat.  infusorium,  because  some  species  are  abun- 
dant in  certain  infusions).  With  limiting  membrane.  Locomotor  organs,* 
when  present,  numerous  hair-like  cilia  (Ciliata),  as  in  Paramecium. 
NoD-locomotor  Suctoria  possess  tentacles  terminating  in  adhesive  knobs, 
etc,  for  securing  food. 
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Class  IV.  Sporozoa  (Or.  cnropo?,  seed,  and  {<i>ov,  animal).  Par- 
asitic Protozoa  with  complicated  life  histories.  The  young  are  generally 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  spores.  Locomotor  organs  usually  absent. 
Many  human  scourges,  such  as  malaria,  are  caused  by  Sporozoa. 

Subkingdom  METAZOA  (Gr.  i^j^o,^  after,  and  {oiov,  animal).  Mul- 
ticellular animals  with  defimiite  tissues  composed  of  cells,  among  which 
there  is  division  of  labor.  Reproduction  by  means  of  ova  and  sper- 
matozoa (sexual)  the  rule,  although  asexual  reproduction  does  occiu*. 

Phylum  I.  Porifera  (Lat.  porus,  pore,  and  ferret  to  bear).  Sponges. 
Plant-like  organisms,  motionless,  without  tentacles.  With  a  more  or 
less  complicated  internal  canal  S3rstem  and  with  inhalent  and  exhalent 
pores.  Simple  or  colonial.  In  the  more  complicated  sponge  stocks  the 
individuals  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  Skeleton,  when  present, 
consisting  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  spicules  or  of  chitinous  (homy)  fibers 
(spongin),  sometimes  reinforced  by  siliceous  spicules.  Commercial 
sponges  possess  a  chitinous  skeleton  without  the  supporting  spicules. 

Phylum  II.  Coelenterata  (Gr.  koUos,  hollow,  and  hrrepov,  intes- 
tine). Hydroids,  jellyfishes,  coral  polyps,  etc.  Radially  symmetrical 
animals,  generaUy  with  tentacles  and  stinging  cells.  With  one  internal 
cavity  functiom'ng  both  for  circulation  and  the  digestion  of  food. 

Class  I.  Hydrozoa  (Gr.  vSwp,  water,  and  £wov,  animal).  Polyps 
with  a  simple  internal  cavity,  either  simple  (Hydra)  or  forming  more  or 
less  complex  colonies  (hydroids)  in  which  there  is  division  of  labor  among 
the  various  individuals  (zodids).  The  reproductive  zooids  take  the  form 
of  medusoid  buds  which  may  become  detached  from  the  colony  as  free- 
swimming  medusx  (Gr.  McSoiwra,  Medusa)  (jellyfish). 

Class  II.  ScYPHOZOA  (Gr.  a-Kv<f><Ky  cup,  and  ittiw,  animal).  Coelen- 
terates  in  which  the  medusa;  are  large  and  dominant.  There  is  no  hydroid 
colony,  but  the  medtisas  are  generally  derived  from  minute  polyps  known 
as  scyphulae. 

Class  III.  AcTiNOZOA  (Gr.  dicrts,  ray,  and  iwiVf  animal).  Corals. 
Polyps  with  complicated  internal  cavities  and  with  no  free-swimming 
medusae.  They  may  be  either  fleshy  (sea-anemones)  or  secrete  a  homy  or 
calcareous  skeleton  (corals).  Solitary  or  colonial,  the  latter  sometimes 
becoming  massive  coral  stocks,  aggregates  of  which  form  extensive  reefs 
or  islands. 

Class  IV.  Ctenophora  (Gr.  kt€is  (ktcv-),  comb,  and  ^^of,  to 
bear).  Comb- jellies.  Pelagic  coelenterates  which  progress  by  means  of 
rows  of  comb-like  swimming  plates  formed  of  fused  ciUa.  More  or  less 
ovoid  to  band-like  in  shape,  and  generally  provided  with  two  tentacles 
which  bear  adhesive,  instead  of  stinging,  cells.  Never  colonial,  and 
exclusively  marine. 

Phylum  III.  Platyhelminthes  (Gr.  flrXarife,  flat,  and  €\fuvs,  worm). 
Flatworms.    Bilaterally  symmetrical  animals,  flattened  dorso-ventrally, 
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the  body  cavity  filled  with  a  tissue  called  parenchyma.  Digestive 
and  other  S3rstems  generally  much  branched.  The  free-swinuning 
TurbeUaria  (Lat.  turhaf  whirling)  have  ciliated  contractile  bodies,  while 
the  parasitic  forms  are  not  ciliated  as  adults.  Those  of  the  latter 
which  are  of  simple  form  are  known  as  Trematodes  (Gr.  rprjfmrSiSvfij 
having  holes),  while  the  elongated,  segmented  tapeworms,  without 
digestive  system,  are  called  Cestoda  (Gr.  fce(rro$,  girdle). 

Phylum  IV.  Nemathelminthes  (Gr.  v^fui,  thread,  and  cX/uv?, 
worm).  Tlireadworms.  Cylindrical,  worm-shaped  animals  with  a  body 
cavity.    Many  are  parasitic  and  may  lose  the  intestinal  canal. 

Pli^umV.  Trochelminthes  (Gr.  rpoxo$,  wheel,  and  cXfuv?,  worm). 
Wheel  animalcules.  Variously  shaped  organisms  of  minute  size,  some- 
times sedentary,  again  swimming  by  means  of  ciliated  bands  which  may 
resemble  revolving  wheels,  hence  rotifers  (Lat.  rokty  wheel,  and. /srrf, 
to  bear). 

Phylum  VI.  MoUuscoidea  (Lat.  molluscumy  mollusc,  and  Gr.  ctSo$, 
form).  Lamp-shells  and  sea-mosses.  Attached,  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
unsegmented  animals,  with  a  crown  of  ciliated  tentacles  or  spirally 
rolled  arms. 

Class  I.  BsYOZOA  (Gr.  Ppvoy,  moss,  and  {o>ov,  animal)  or  Polyzoa 
(Gr.  voAvB,  many).  Sea-mosses.  Minute  animals  usually  encased  in 
chitinous  tubes  or  ''cells."  Generally  colonial  and  often  resembling 
superficially  a  hydroid  or  an  alga. 

Class  fl.  Brachiopoda  (Gr.  )3paxiW,  arm,  and  irovi,  foot).  Lamp- 
shells.  Marine  forms  with  a  bivalve  ^ell,  thus  resembling  the  true 
moOuscs  (dams  and  musseb).  In  the  brachiopods,  however,  the 
shell  valves  are  dorsal  and  ventral,  whereas  in  the  molluscs  they  are 
lateral.  The  mouth  lies  between  two  ciliated  spiral  arms  which  rest 
closely  coiled  within  the  shell.  Niunerous  in  geologic  time,  compar- 
atively few  living. 

Phyfam  VII.  Bchinodermata  (Gr.  ix^vot,  sea-urchin,  and  ^fA, 
skin),  ^ihy-skinned  animab.  Marine,  radially  S3anmetrical  forms 
whose  parts  are  in  multiples  of  five.  With  a  calcareous  skeleton  varying 
in  its  development  from  minute  scattered  plates  to  a  complete  shell. 
Locomotion  by  means  of  a  water-vascular  or  ambulacral  (Lat.  ambulac- 
rum, walk)  system  which  is  peculiar  to  the  group.  Never  parasitic  nor 
colooial. 

Class  I.  ASTESOIDEA  (Gr.  iurnjp^  star,  and  cZ8o9,  form).  Starfishes. 
With  a  pentagonal  or  star-like  body  formed  of  a  central  disc  and  five 
(or  more)  radiating  arms. 

Class  II.  EcHiNOiDEA  (Gr.  ^tvo9,  sea-urchin,  and  eI8o9,  form). 
Sea-urchins  and  sand-doUars.  Spheroidal,  oval,  or  disc-shaped  forms 
with  a  solid  test  or  corona  beset  with  numerous  spines. 

Class  III.  HoLOTHUKOiDEA   (Gr.   oKoBovfiwv,  zo5phyte,   and    clSoc, 
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form).  Sea-cucumbers.  Oval  or  worm-like,  with  leathery  body-wall 
containing  minute  plates  or  spicules.  A  crown  of  retractile  tentacles 
around  the  mouth. 

Class  IV.  Crinoidea  (Gr.  Kpivov,  lily,  and  ctSo?,  form).  Sea-lilies 
or  feather-stars.  Stalked  echinoderms,  with  many-branched  arms. 
Some  (Comatula)  become  secondarily  free.  Formerly  nimierous,  now 
relatively  rare. 

There  are  two  wholly  extinct  classes,  the  Cystoidea  and  Blastoidea, 
somewhat  similar  to  crinoids. 

Phylum  VIII.  Annulata  (Annelida)  (Lat.  annulusy  ring).  Segmented 
worms.  Primitive,  worm-like  forms,  with  ring-like  or  somewhat  flattened 
segments,  and  without  jointed  limbs.  Marine  worms,  earthworms,  and 
leeches. 

Phylum  IX.  Arthropoda  (Gr.  apOpov,  joint,  and  irovs,  foot). 
Arthropods.  Bilaterally  symmetrical,  segmented  animals,  with  jointed 
appendages.  Body  encased  in  an  exo-skeleton  of  chitin  often  more  or 
less  hardened  by  calcareous  salts. 

Class  I.  CRUSTAC£A(Lat.crM^/a,  shell).  Crabs,  lobsters,  and  bamades. 
Aquatic  arthropods,  with  two  pairs  of  antennae  and  numerous  appendages. 
Breathing  generally  by  means  of  "gills."  A  few  secondarily  adapted  to 
terrestrial  life.    The  majority  free-living,  some  fixed  or  even  parasitic. 

Class  II.  Arachnida  (Gr.  apdxyrj,  spider).  Spiders  and  scorpions. 
Exo-skeleton  chitinous,  four  pairs  of  legs.  Air-breathers,  except  the 
horseshoe  crab  {Limtdus)^  often  with  silk-spinning  and  poison  glands. 
Free-living  or  rarely  parasitic,  never  sedentary. 

Class  ni.  Myriapoda  (Gr.  fivpioi,  countless,  and  vov^^  foot). 
Centipedes  and  millipedes.  Numerous  similar  body  segments,  each  bear- 
ing one  or  two  pairs  of  legs.  Air-breathers,  some  armed  with  poison  fangs. 

Class  IV.  Hexapoda  (Gr.  ef,  six,  and  irovs,  foot).  Insecta  (Lat. 
insectus,  cut  up).  Insects.  Body  divided  into  three  distinct  regions: 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  of  which  the  second  bears  three  pairs  of  legs 
and  usually  two  pairs  of  wings.  The  higher  insects  undergo' a  complex 
metamorphosis.  This  class  includes  the  most  highly  diversified  and  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all  animals,  living  under  almost  every  con- 
ceivable condition  of  life. 

Phylum  X.  Mollusca  (Lat.  mollis,  soft).  MoUu&cs.  Bilaterally 
S3anmetrical,  imsegmented  animals,  without  locomotor  skeleton,  but 
with  a  more  or  less  developed  fold  of  the  body- wall  known  as  the  mantle, 
and  a  variously  formed  shell  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Class  I.  Pelecypoda  (Gr.  ireXcKus,  hatchet,  and  irovs,  foot).  Bivalves; 
clams,  oysters,  mussels,  etc.  Shell  consisting  of  two  lateral  valves  con- 
nected by  an  elastic  hinge  ligainent.    Fixed  or  free,  fresh-water  or  marine. 

Class  II.  Gastropoda  (Gr.  yaarijp,  stomach,  and  vov^,  foot).  Uni- 
valves; snails,  etc.    With  a  variously  developed  and  ornamented,  gen- 
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eially  ^irally  twisted  shell,  and  an  expanded  creeping  foot.  Free-living, 
salt-  and  fresh-water,  some  terrestrial. 

Oass  in.  Cephalopoda  (Gr.  ic€<^i;,  head,  and  »ow,  foot).  Sqmd, 
octopus,  nautilus,  etc.  With  distinct  head  which  has  a  circle,  of  arm- 
like  processes,  sometimes  bearing  tentacles,  sometimes  hooks  or  suckers, 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  foot  of  other  molluscs.  Shell  variable;  may  be 
absent  (octopus),  or  may  be  a  large,  spirally  coiled,  chambered  structure 
(nautilus)  which  in  some  extinct  fonns  was  highly  complex.  Marine. 
Somt  of  immense  size. 

Phylum  XI.  Chordata  (Lat.  chordatus,  having  a  cord).  Chordate 
animals.  Bilaterally  symmetrical,  generally  segmented  animals  with  a 
perforated  pharynx  (gill-slits),  a  hollow,  dorsally  situated  nerve-cord, 
and  an  axial,  stiffening  notochord  which  is  generally  replaced  by  the 
vertebral  colunm. 

Subphylum  and  Class  I.  Hemichorda  (Gr.  17/u-,  half,  and  x^P^i 
ooid).  BalanoglossuSf  etc.  Small  worm-like  animals  with  rudimentary 
notochord.    Marine.    Semi-sedentary. 

Subphylum  and  Class  II.  U&ochohda  (Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  and  x^'P^* 
cord).  Tunicatcs  or  sea-squirts.  Generally  sedentary  marine  animals 
which  are  free-swimming  at  least  during  larval  life,  when  they  possess 
a  notochord  in  the  tail.  The  adult  is  enclosed  in  a  mantle  or  'Uunic" 
whidi  may  contain  cellulose,  a  substance  rarely  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom.    Generally  with  retrogressive  metamorphosis. 

Subphylum  UI.  Vertebrata  (Lat.  vertebratuSf  jointed).    Back-boned 

animal^, 

Sectbn  A.  acrania  (Gr.  d-,  without,  and  Kpavtov^  skull).  Ceph- 
akKhorda  (Gr.  icc^aA.17,  head,  and  xopSvj^  cord).  Skull-less,  notochord 
nmning  to  end  of  snout.  Blood  colorless.  Including  only  the  little 
lancelets,  AmpkioxuSy  etc.,  found  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  shore. 
Nearest  the  ancestral  vertebrate  of  any  living  form. 

Section  B.  craniata  (Gr.  KpavCoVy  skull).  Skull-bearing' vertebrates, 
with  red  blood. 

Class  I.  Cydostomata  (Gr.  icwcAos,  circle,  and  ordfia,  mouth).  Lam- 
preys and  hag-fishes.  With  suctorial  mouth  armed  with  chitinous 
teeth,  and  no  jaws.    Elongate,  eel-shaped  forms,  without  paired  fins. 

Class  II.  Pisces  (Lat.  piscist  fish).  Fishes.  Aquatic,  generally  scaly 
or  annored,  with  paired  and  impaired  fins.  Breathing  by  means  of  gills, 
sometimes  with  accessory  lung-like  organs.  Cold-blooded,  usually 
oviparous   (egg-laying)   forms. 

Eiasmobranchii  (Gr.  eAa<r/i09,  plate,  and  Ppoyxui,  gills).  Sharks  and 
lays. 

Dipnd  (Gr.  &-,  doubly,  and  irveiv,  to  breathe).    Lung-fishes. 

Ganoidei  (Gr.  yoyof,  brightness,  and  cISos,  appearance).  Ganoid  or 
amored  fishes. 
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Teleostei  (Gr.  rc^eos,  complete,  and  6ot  w,  bone) .  Modem  bony  fishes. 

Class  III.  Amphibia  (Gr.  afjL4>tfiio9,  living  a  double  life).  Frogs  and 
salamanders.  Cold-blooded,  naked  and  slimy  or  armored,  with  paired 
fins  transformed  into  terrestrial  hand-like  limbs;  impaired  fins,  when 
present,  never  supported  by  fin  rays.  Oviparous.  Breathing  generally 
by  means  of  gills  during  larval  life  and  by  lungs  as  adults.  With  met- 
amorphosis. 

Urodela  (Gr.  ovpd^  tail,  and  S^XaSy  distinct).    Salamanders. 

Anura  (Gr.  d-,  without,  and  ovpdj  tail).    Frogs  and  toads. 

Gymnophiona  (Gr.  yv/Avd?,  naked,  and  0^5,  seipent).  Caedlians, 
legless,  burrowing  forms. 

Stegocephalia    (Gr.    oreyi;,    roof,    and    ice^aXiy,    head).      Extinct, 
armored  amphibia. 
^  Class  IV.  ReptUia  (Lat.  repere,  to  crawl).    Reptiles.    Cold-blooded, 

scaly  or  armored,  terrestrial  or  aquatic  animals,  breathing  exclusively 
by  means  of  lungs.  Oviparous,  though  some  snakes  and  the  extinct 
ichthyosaurs  brought  forth  the  young  alive  (viviparous).  The  living 
orders  are  few: 

Squamata  (Lat.  sqitatna,  scale).    Lizards  and  snakes. 

Chelonia  (Gr.  x^^^V^  turtle).    Turtles  and  tortoises. 

Crocodilia  (Gr.  k/jokoSciXos,  crocodile).    Crocodiles  and  alligators. 

Rhynchocephalia  (Gr.  pvyx^i  snout,  and  ice^aXiJ,  head).  An  ancient 
order  of  which  the  solitary,  hzard-like  Sphenodon  of  New  Zealand  is  the 
sole  survivor.    Of  many  extinct  orders  there  are: 

Theromorpha  (Gr.  Orjpiov,  beast,'  and  /^op^i;,  form).  Manunal-like 
reptiles. 

Ichthyosauria  (Gr.  tx^vs,  fish,  and  aavpay  lizard)  and  Plesiosauria 
(Gr.  irXiyo-tbs,  near,  and  auvpa^  lizard).    Marine  reptiles. 

Dinosauria  (Gr.  Seivo9,  terrible,  and  crav/Mt,  lizard).  Includes  small  to 
gigantic  terrestrial  forms,  related  to  the  birds. 

Pterosauria  (Gr.  irrcpdv,  wing,  and  a-avpay  lizard).    Atrial  reptiles  with 
membrane  expansions  by  which  they  could  fly. 
'^^    Class  V.  Aves  (Lat.  avis,  bird).    Birds.    Warm-blooded,  feathered 
animals,  with  the  fore  limbs  transformed  into  wings.    Oviparous.    A 
numerous  but  very  uniform  class. 

Class  VI.  Mammalia  (Lat.  mamma,  breast).  Mammals.  Warm- 
blooded, hairy  forms,  generally  quadrupedal  and  terrestrial,  some 
aquatic  (whales,  seals),  other  aerial  (bats).  The  young  are  with  few 
exceptions  viviparously  bom  (alive)  and  are  nourished  after  birth  by  the 
secretions  of  modified  skin  (mammary)  glands.  Chest  and  abdominal 
cavities  separated  by  a  muscular  diaphragm. 

Subclass  Prototheria  (Gr.  irpwros,  first,  and  OtfptoVy  beast). 

Order  Monotremata  (Gr.  /aovos,  single,  and  rprjfja,  perforation).  Egg- 
laying  (oviparous)  mammals.    Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna. 
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Subdass  Eutheria  (Gr.  c2,  well,  and  $ijpiov,  beast).    Viviparous  mam-    . 
mals.   Some  of  the  orders  are: 

Marsupialia  (Lat  marsupium,  pouch).  Pouch-bearing  mammals. 
Opofisum,  kangaroo. 

Edentata  (Lat.  edentcUus,  toothless).  Anteaters,  sloths,  and  anna- 
diUos. 

Insectivora  (Lat.  insedum,  insect,  and  vorare,  to  devour).  Shrews, 
mdes,  hedgehogs. 

Chiroptera  (Gr.  x«*P.  hand,  and  irr€p6y^  wing).    Bats. 

Rodentia  (Lat  rodere,  to  gnaw).    Rats,  hares. 
*  Camivoia  (Lat  caro,  flesh,  and  vorarey  to  devour).     Dogs,  cats, 
bean,  seals. 

Cetacea  (Gr.  k^tos,  whale).   Whales  and  dolphins. 

Ungulata  (Lat.  ungtda,  hoof).  Hoofed  animab,  with  several  suborders. 
Elcf^nts,  horses,  rhinoceroses,  cattle,  deer. 

Sirenia  (from  Siren,  the  manatee).    Sea-cows. 

Primates  {LaI^  ^mus,  first).   Monkeys,  apes,  man. 

BIONOMIC  CLASSIFICATION 

This  classification  of  organisms  is  based  upon  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  consequent  adaptive  ropdification  of  structure,  form,  and 
color  which  in  some  cases  so  obscure  the  fundamental  characteris- 
tics of  the  group  to  which  the  animal  belongs  as  to  make  its  true 
classification  in  the  zoological  scale  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
For  in  extreme  cases  true  relationships  are  betrayed  only  by  study- 
ing the  life  history  of  the  organism  and  can  not  be  learned  from  its 
adult  condition,  as  in  the  parasitic  barnacle  Sacculina  (see  page  267). 
A  bionomic  classification,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  one  based  on  such  revealed  relationsliips,  but  is,  historically, 
a  more  primitive  classification. 

Animals  and  plants  may  be  considered  first  in  their  interrela- 
tionship with  other  organisms  and  secondly  in  their  relations  to  the 
physical  environment. 

IfUerrdaiumskips  with  Other  Organisms 

Free-living  forms  are  such  as  are  not  sedentary  nor  in  perma- 
nent association  with  other  organisms  in  any  of  the  several  ways 
to  be  described  below.  They  do,  of  course,  depend  upon  other 
animals  or  upon  plants  for  their  sustenance;  in  the  former  case  they 
are  caQed  carqivorous  qr  predatory,  in  the  latter  herbivorous.   The 
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predatory  animal,  unless  it  be  simply  blood-sucking  or  one  which, 
like  certain  insects  (bird-lice),  feeds  u[>on  portions  of  the  skin, 
usually  destroys  the  prey,  while  the  herbivore  does  not  necessarily 
injure  the  food  plant  disastrously.  Free-living  forms  of  the  same 
species  may  band  together  for  mutual  aid  or  defense,  when  they 
are  called  gregarious  or  communal  (see  Chapter  XVI). 

Para^tic  (Gr.  Vapa,  beside,  and  o-tT«,  food). — Parasitism 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  later  chapter  (Chapter  XVII), 
especially  with 
regard  to  its  de- 
generating in- 
fluence upon 
the  parasite.  It 
is  an  ignoble  as- 
sociation be- 
tween one  ani- 
'  mai  or  plant 
and  another 
and  while  the 
parasite  is  bene- 
fited in  that  it 
■  '"*•  obtains  food 
and   protection 

with  the  least  possible  effort,  the  effect  upon  the  host  b  gener- 
ally a  detrimental  one,  and  sometimes  disastrous.  But  the  para- 
site usually  instinctively  avoids  fatal  injury  to  its  host,  as  that 
would  be  decidedly  to  its  own  disadvantage  unless  its  days  of 
parasitism  be  fulfilled.  Herein  it  differs  from  the  predaceous 
animal,  whose  association  with  the  prey  is  transitory,  but  almost 
invariably  destructive  of  its  life. 

Commensal  (Lat.  com-,  together,  and  mensa,  table)  association 
in  contrast  with  parasitic  is  mutually  beneficial.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, imply  an  organic  union  such  as  prevails  among  symbiotic 
forms,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  permanent  association  for  mutual 
good.  The  word  commensal  means  one  who  eats  at  the  same  Ujhle, 
but  in  ordinary  usage  has  become  obsolete,  nevertheless  that  is 
what  the  word  implies  biologically,  i.  e.,  an  animal  which  lives  with 
or  on  another  (species),  partaking  of  the  same  food. 

A  familiar  example  is  the  association  of  a  hermit  crab  and  a 
hydroid  which  forms  a  dense  furry  growth  over  the  crab's  shell. 
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The  crab  is  a  wasteful  feeder  and  the  hydroid  gathers  in  the  tiny 
particles  of  rejected  food.  It  abo  gets  transportation  without  effort 
and  in  return  offers  the  crab  a  certain  immunity  from  attack,  as  it 
is  armed  with  stinging  cells  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  furry 
growth  renders  the  crab  less  conspicuous  (see  Fig.  4).  Another 
example  is  the  rhinoceros  bird  which  picks  licks  from  the  rhino's 
back  and  gives  warning  of  approaching  danger  to  its  dull-witted 
friend.  The  pilot-fish  which  accompanies  the  shark  is  still  another 
and  the  peculiar  association  of  gnus,  ostriches,  and  zebras  In 
Africa  is  a  fur- 
ther  instance.  /^ 

In  the  Ust  ex- 
ample  it  is 
merely  the  ex- 
tension of  the 
mutual  aid  af- 
forded  to  the 

other   members  ?- 

of  a  herd  by  the 
sentinels  so  as  to 
embrace  more 
than  one  spe- 
cies. The  os- 
trich is  so  capita] 

watcn-tower  p^  j__f;f„„  hyd™,  Bydra  viridis.  containing  symbiotic 
that  the  others  unlcdlular  plants  (loilchlorelte).  A,  entire  mimal,  gready  en- 
have  taken   ad-    '"K"'-    B,sectiono[bod)t-wall:Be(,ectodetin;nBf,cndodenn;  j/, 

.  »  ■.  supporting  lamell«;»,  zoOchlorellx.    (After  WdsmaoD.) 

Symbiotic  (Gr.  trvv,  together,  and  ff(m,  life).— This  b  the 
most  intimate  association  of  all,  again  for  mutual  benefit,  and  by 
some  writers  it  seems  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  more  intimate 
form  oi  commensalism.  Symbiosis  means  living  together  and  in  its 
restricted  sense  implies  an  organic  union  or  internal  partnership 
between  organisms,  so  intimate  that  it  can  only  be  severed  by  death. 
It  can  not  exist  between  two  animals  but  only  between  an  animal 
and  a  green,  chlorophyl-bearing  plant  or  between  a  green  and  a 
colorless  plant.  Instances  of  the  first  sort  are  found  among  the 
lower  animals  such  as  the  green  hydra  (Hydra  viridis)  of  which  the 
cdoris  not  due  to  animal  pigment  but  to  the  presence  of  numerous 
minute  green  plants  embedded  in  its  cells  (see  Fig.  5).    Another 
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instance  is  that  of  the  flagellate  protozoon  Euglena  viridis  in  whidi 
precisely  the  same  conditions  exist,  and  many  Radiolaria  contain 
symbiotic  algae  known  as  "yellow  ceUs**  or  zooxanthelke.  This 
last  relationship  is  thus  described  by  Thomson: 

"They  [the  *  yellow  cells']  are  unicellular  plants  embedded  in  the 
transparent  living  matter  of  the  Radiolarians,  and  a  very  profitable 
partnership  has  been  established.  Being  possessed  of  chlorophyl, 
the  Algae  can  utilize  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  Radiolarian, 
and  are  able  to  build  up  carbon  compounds,  such  as  starch.  They 
give  off  oxygen,  which  is  of  course  profitable  for  the  animal,  and 
they  doubtless  utilize  nitrogenous  waste  products  made  by  the 
animal.  If  things  are  not  going  well,  it  is  always  open  to  the  Radio- 
larian  to  digest  its  partners!  The  huge  numbers  of  Radiolarians — 
alike  of  individuals  and  of  species — seem  to  indicate  that  the  sym- 
biosis is  very  profitable." 

S3m[ibiotic  association  of  green  and  colorless  plants  is  ioun<X  in 
the  lichens,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  compound  plants,  each 
-consisting  of  "  the  branching  and  interlacing  threads  of  a  [colorless] 
Fungus  enclosing  partner  [green]  Alga  cells.  The  Fungus  fixes  the 
plant,  absorbs  air,  water  and  salts,  protects  the  Alga  from  drought 
and  injury,  and  forms  spores  which  are  wafted  away  by  wind  and 
water,  and  may  start  new  lichens  if  they  find  their  proper  partners. 
The  Alga  uses  the  sunlight  to  build  up  carbon  compounds,  and  it 
joins  with  the  Fungus  in  forming  sexual  reproductive  bodies.  By 
taking  proper  precautions  the  Alga  can  be  got  to  live  in  water 
without  the  Fungus,  and  the  latter  can  live  on  sugary  media  or  the 
like  without  the  Alga"  (Thomson). 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  symbiotic  association  of  a  some- 
what different  sort  is  that  of  the  various  beneficial  bacteria  that 
live  within  the  bodies  of  higher  animals,  especially  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  which  seem  to  serve  a  very  important  function  in  aiding 
in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  food.  There  is  some  question 
whether  the  animal  could  live  its  normal  life  without  the  aid  of 
these  internal  organisms.  Should  their  effect  be  deleterious  instead 
of  beneficial,  they  would  be  classed  as  parasites  instead  of  sym- 
biotic partners. 

Interrelationships  with  the  Physical  Environment 

In  discussion  of  the  physical  environment,  the  first  consideration 
is  the  medium  in  which  the  organism  Uves,  whether  air  or  water. 
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for  this  detennines  its  method  of  breathing.  The  other  features 
an  its  relation  to  the  bottom  or  substratum,  and  whether  or  not 
the  creature  is  a  locomotor  type,  for  as  we  shall  see,  both  of  these 
considerations  influence  very  profoundly  the  fundamental  form 
and  (rftea  the  color  of  the  organism.  The  fonns  which  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  substratum  but  are  suspended  in  the  medium 
wherein  they  live  may  be  either  plankton  or  oekton,  according  to 
their  locomotor  ability.  Those  which  rest 
OT  move  upon  the  bottom  are  called 
benthos. 

FlankbMi  (Gr.  7rXa7«mfe,  wandering) 
aic  the  animals  or  plants  which  float  in 
the  water  largely  at  the  mercy  of  wave 
or  current,  as  they  possess  little  or  no  lo- 
comotive powers  other  than  the  ability  to  ' 
rise  or  sink.  They  range  in  size  from 
microso^ic  dimensions  to  medusx  half  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  have  in  general  the 
following  characteristics:  Body  more  or 
less  transparent,  usually  hyaline  or  pale 
violet  or  rose-tinted,  though  some  jellyfish 
are  rather  gaudily  colored.  The  hue  is  as 
a  rule,  however,  one  which  harmonizes 
weU  with  the  water.  There  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  opaque  skeletal  struc- 
tures, only  a  few  retaining  delicate  cal- 
careous shells  inherited  from  their  ben-  Fto.  6.— Piaoktonic  jeHy- 
tbonic  ancestors  (Grabau).  In  general  fish,  Sarna  tximia.  (After 
tona  planktonic  organisms  are  as  a  rule  ' 

radially  symmetrical,  for  locomotion  in  one  direction  is  what  usu- 
ally determines  bilateral  symmetry.    (See  Fig.  6.) 

The  horizontal  distribution  of  the  marine  plankton  is  largely 
caused  by  ocean  currents  which  tend  to  keep  the  swarms  of  in- 
dfviduals  together  and  move  them  en  masse.  Such  powers  of  loco- 
motion as  they  possess  enable  these  organisms  to  sink  to  greater 
depths  for  darkness  or  tranquillity  during  stress  of  weather,  coming 
to  the  surface  at  night  or  in  time  of  cahn.  During  the  day  many 
of  them  sink  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  150  fathoms,  rising  to  the 
surface  only  on  quiet  nights. 

While  marine  or  halo-plankton   (Gr.   &>tx,  sea)   is  the  most 
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abundant  and  varied,  fresh-water  or  limno-plankton  (Gr.  Xljivrj^ 
lake)  also  exists  in  neariy  all  lakes  and  rivers.  Permanent  aerial 
or  geo-plankton  probably  does  not  exist,  though  microorganisms 
such  as  bacteria  or  '^ germs"  seem  to  float  about  in  the  air  almost 
indefinitely. 

Examples  of  planktonic  organisms  are  the  innumerable  f orami- 
niferal  and  radiolarian  Protozoa,  diatoms  among  plants,  and  the 
swarms  of  medusae  or  jellyfish  seen  in  summer  seas.  Many  mol- 
luscs (pteropods,  heteropods)  are  included,  some  of  which  form  the 
staple  of  diet  of  the  great  whalebone  whales,  and  because  of  their 
small  size  are  devoured  in  countless  numbers;  while  the  minute 
shells  of  Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  Pteropoda,  and  diatoms  form 
the  bulk  of  the  oozes  which  cover  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

Nekton  (Gr.  viy^To?,  swimming)  consists  of  animals  with 
suflScient  locomotive  powers  to  stem  the  aquatic  and  aerial  currents 
and  go  whithersoever  they  will.  Their  chief  characteristics  are 
well  developed  motive  organs,  spindle  form  to  reduce  resistance, 
bilateral  symmetry,  body  non-transparent,  but  with  distinct 
coloration  which  may  follow  fixed  laws  (see  faunal  coloring,  sea 
and  air,  page  235).  The  skeleton  is  opaque  and  the  muscles  and 
generally  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  highly  developed. 

Of  marine  invertebrates,  certain  of  the  cephalopods,  notably  the 
squid,  are  good  examples,  while  among  vertebrates  the  great 
majority  of  fishes,  sea-turtles,  whales,  and  seals  among  living  types 
and  the  great  marine  reptiles,  the  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and 
mosasaurs  among  extinct  animals,  represent  the  aquatic  nekton. 

Aerial  nekton  is  abundant  in  the  flying  forms,  such  as  insects, 
birds,  pterosaurs,  and  bats,  some  of  which,  notably  certain  insects 
and  birds,  have  wonderful  powers  of  sustained  flight.  Aerial 
nekton,  however,  differs  from  the  aquatic  in  that  sooner  or  later 
it  must  come  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  and  become  benthonic. 

Benthos  (Gr.  fiepOo^,  depths  of  the  sea). — Benthonic  forms 
are  the  bottom-dwellers,  whether  fixed  to  the  substratum  or  with 
powers  of  locomotion  over  it.  The  fotmer  are  called  sedentary,  the 
latter  vagrant  benthos.  Sedentary  benthonic  forms,  as  a  rule, 
exhibit  radial  symmetry,  well  shown  in  corals  and  crinoids  on  the 
part  of  animals  and  in  the  great  majority  of  higher  plants.  Marked 
exceptions,  as  in  the  brachiopods  and  barnacles,  do  occur.  Of 
course  this  radial  symmetry  is  only  attained  in  its  perfection  where 
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the  environmental  conditions  are  alike  on  all  sides.  Among  sed- 
entary animals  so  great  a  dependence  is  placed  upon  food  swept 
withb  reach  by  means  of  stream,  tidal,  or  wave  action,  that  the 
food-getting  organs  are  apt  to  degenerate  or  never  develop,  and 
often  a  ^lecial  ciliary 
device  takes  their 
place,  as  in  the  brach- 
itqmds,  crinoids,  pel- 
ecypod  molluscs, 
tunicates,  and  even 
in  the  lancelet  (Am- 
phwxus)  and  larval 
lamprey  (cyclostome) 
among  vertebrates. 
Loss  or  non-devel(^ 
ment  of  musculature, 
locomotor  organs, 
bilateral  symmetry, 
and  organs  of  special 
.sense  are  characteris- 
tic of  sedentary  ben- 

thrs  and  with  rare  ^°-  7— Hydroid  colony.  Obelia  sp.  A,  fijted  aaeiual 
mOS,  ana  Wim  rare  ^^^j^^,  gj  j^^j  developing  p.J>p;  «,  manubrium:  Pa. 
exceptlOllS  colonial  nutritive  polyp  or  hydmnth;  Pb,  reproductive  individual 
OrtEanismS  are  re-  or  blastostyle;  Pc,  medusoid  buds  which  will  become 
,.^^  .„  iu:.  »»...^  Iree-iwimming  medu™.  B,  seiual  medusa  or  jdlySah. 
Stncted  to  tblS  group.    (From  Schucheit's  if iWoricai  &<*.».) 

(See  Fig.  7.) 

Examples  of  sedentary  benthos  would  be  the  sponges;  hydroids, 
with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  Siphonophora,  a  free- 
swimming  (planktonic)  colony  wherein  division  of  labor  among 
the  various  zo5ids  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme;  Actinozoa,  sea- 
anemones  (Fig.  8),  and  corals;  Molluscoidea  as  a  whole;  barnacles 
among  the  Crustacea;  certain  bivalve  molluscs,  such  as  the  oysters; 
and  the  tunicates.  With  plants,  almost  ail  belong  to  this  category, 
the  only  exceptions  being  the  motile  bacteria  and  other  Protophyta 
which  have  been  included  under  plankton.  Nektonic  plants  are 
unknown.  While  aerial  sedentary  benthos  includes  the  great  bulk 
of  the  higher  planU,  air-breathing  sedentary  animals  are  rare. 
A  number,  which  like  the  barnacles  may  be  left  bare  by  the  re- 
treating tide,  thus  become  temporarily  aerial  but  do  not  respire 
«r,  although  provision  has  to  be  made  by  nature  to  withstand  the 
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exposure.    The  only  true  aerial  sedentary  benthos  seems  to  be  the 
scale  insects  (CoccidK,  see  Fig.  14}  which  attach  themselves  per- 
manently to  some  plant,  twig,  leaf,  or  fruit,  and  remain  constantly 
in  one  place  thereafter  as  long  as  the  plant  juices  yield  suffident 
nourishment.    Drying  up  of  the  leaf 
upon  which  they  live  has  been  known 
to  cause  a  very  short  migration,  and 
i  while  extremely  degenerate  and  scale- 
like, as  the  name  implies,  they  never 
wholly  lose  their  oi^ns  of  locomotion. 
The  group  known  as  vagrant  benUics 
is  an  extremely  extensive  one,  includ- 
ing a  large   number  of  marine,  but 
fewer    fresh-water   types,   and  almost 
all   air-breathing   animals.     Bilateral 
Fio.    8.-Bcnthonic   Kdentaiy   symmetry  is   the    rule,    though    swne, 
uiemone,  sbowing   radial   sym-  notably  the  echinoderms,  are  radially 

of  the  echmoderms  masks  a  more 
primitive  bilateral  symmetry,  whereas  in  such  forms  as  the  ir- 
regular sea-urchins  a  secondary  bilateral  symmetry  is  very 
marked.  Coupled  with  bilateral  symmetry  goes  the  development 
of  locomotor  and  the  higher  sense  organs,  and  because  of  the  in-, 
tensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  the  various  adaptations  of  form, 
color,  and  food-getting  devices  are  extremely  varied.  True  col- 
onies, such  as  the  bryozoan  CristtUella,  occur  but  are  very  rare, 
though  other  animal  associations,  gregarious  or  communal,  are 
much  more  frequent.  The  transition  from  the  vagrant  benthos  to 
nekton  is  easy  and  the  instances  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  know  under  which  category  the  animal  should  be  placed, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  marine  worms  and  the  sea-otter. 

The  term  mero-plankton  (Gr.  p>ipo<s,  part)  was  introduced  by 
the  German  naturalist  Haeckel  to  include  the  free-swimming  young 
of  benthonic  organisms  which  lead,  during  their  larval  state,  a 
planktonic  existence.  These  forms  are  as  a  rule  extremely  small 
and  have  feeble  powers  of  locomotion,  generally  by  means  of  cilia. 
Nevertheless  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  upper  strata  of  the 
oceans  are  literally  crowded  with  them  and  they  form  a  great 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  more  aggressive  forms  of  life.  Grabau 
says  of  them: 
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"Floating  about  in  the  sea,  in  perfect  clouds  or  swarms,  these 
mero-planktonic  organisms  pass  their  short  existence,  a  sport  of  the 
waves  and  currents.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  a  veritable  rain  of  seedling  organisms,  and  if  they  faU 
upon  a  fertile  soil,  in  other  words,  if  they  reach  the  proper  facies  of 
the  substratum,  they  will  develop  into  the  benthonic  adult;  but 
if  they  fall  upon  an  unfavorable  bottom,  or  if  food  supply  is  scarce, 
they  will  perish." 

The  necessity  of  some  means  of  dispersal  or  for  the  repopulation 
of  an  area  wherein  accident  has  destroyed  the  original  inhabitants 
is  imperative,  and  in  the  case  of  sedentary  adults  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  this  means.  Mero-planktonic  larvae  are  found  in  every 
group  of  aquatic  sedentary  benthonic  animals.  The  young  of  the 
sedentary  scale  insects,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  active  for  a 
brief  time,  are  vagrant  benthos.  Spores  and  many  seeds  like  those 
of  the  maple  and  dandelion  constitute  about  all  that  can  possibly 
be  included  in  aerial  mero-plankton. 

Pseudo-plankton  (Gr.  yf^vBoi,  false)  is  a  term  proposed  for 
oiganisms  such  as  the  sargassum  or  gulf  sea-weed  which  is  normally 
or  in  early  life  an  attached  benthonic  organism  but  which  becomes 
planktonic.  The  meaning  of  the  term  has  been  extended  to  include 
plants  or  animals  living  as  sedentary  or  vagrant  benthos  upon 
floating  objects,  such  as  the  algae,  hydroids,  or  bryozoans,  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  floating  sargassum,  and  the  Crustacea, 
mdluscs,  or  other  animals  which  dwell  among  them.  In  many  in- 
stances the  pseudo-planktonic  existence  of  these  forms  is  due  to 
accident,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  be  habitual  with  certain 
forms,  which,  like  the  goose-barnacle,  Lepas,  rarely  occur  except 
attached  to  floating  objects  such  as  timber  or  the  bottoms  of  ships, 
e^>ecially  when  the  latter  are  derelict.  Many  of  the  animals  found 
on  floating  sargassum  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  it  in  this  condi- 
tion, as  they  do  not  occur  when  it  is  attached. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Geoghaphic  Distribution 


Kinds  of  Distribution.— The  distribution  of  life  on  earth  has 
three  aspects,  two  of  which  are  distributions  in  space  and  one  in 
time.  Of  course  every  organism  can  be  considered  from  all  three 
points  of  view,  but  a  clear  comprehension  of  each  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  them  separately  and  in  order. 

These  three  distributions  are  known  as  follows: 
In  space: 

Geographic,    Horizontal  or  surficial  distribution. 

Bathymetric.    Vertical  or  altitudinal  distribution. 
In  time: 

Geologic.    Durational  distribution. 

Geographic  Distribution. — ^The  distribution  of  life  over  the 
earth's  surface  is  world-wide,  as  no  place  is  so  forbidding  as  to  be 
entirely  without  its  flora  or  fauna;  the  dense  tropical  forest,  the 
bleakest  mountain,  the  scorching  heat  and  drought  of  the  desert, 
the  devastating  cold  of  the  polar  regions:  each  has  its  quota  of  in- 
habitants, living  out  their  lives  as  best  they  may. 

Closer  study,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
life  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  one,  and,  aside  from  differences  in 
faunae,  due  to  climatic  or  other  causes,  there  are  peculiar  instances 
of  isolated  distribution.  Thus,  for  example,  Africa  has  elephants, 
antelopes,  and  great  apes  such  as  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  in  its 
fauna,  while  Brazil,  with  very  similar  environmental  conditions, 
has  none  of  these,  but  instead  possesses  the  tapir,  sloths,  and  pre- 
hensile-tailed monkeys.  The  tapirs  themselves  are  found  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  again  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Sumatra,  a  curious  instance  of  discontinuous  distribution,  explicable 
only  by  assuming  that  the  American  and  Malay  tapirs  are  the  last 
survivors  of  a  widespread  race,  whose  intervening  representatives 
have  been  blotted  out. 

Again,  it  is  seen  that  the  faunae  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
which  are  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  are  very  similar,  whereas 
in  Bali  and  Lombok,  two  small  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
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sqMuated  by  a  strait  only  15  miles  wide,  the  animals  are  much 
more  unlike. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  dispersal  and  distribution  of  animals 
is  governed  by  laws  which  are  far  from  simple. 

To  understand  them  thoroughly  "the  zoologist  must  trace  out  in  de- 
tafl  the  exact  area  or  areas  inhabited  by  the  several  species,  genera,  and 
laiger  groups  of  animals,  and  this  process  to  be  reliable  must  be  based 
i9on  a  true  and  natural  classification  of  the  animals  themselves.  The 
latter  can  only  be  attained  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion (or  descent  with  modification)  as  generally  understood  at  the  present 
day.  With  this  must  be  intimately  associated  a  knowledge  of  extinct 
ibrms  and  their  distribution  in  time  and  space,  and  this  again  depends 
upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  relative  position  of  the  various 
fossil-bearing  strata  which  build  up  the  huge  series  of  sedimentary 
rocks"  (Bartholomew). 

DISPERSAL  OF  ANBCALS 

Necessity. — ^The  struggle  for  existence  brought  about  by  the 
n4>id  rate  of  multiplication  of  all  animals  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  food  within  a  given  area  renders  the  dispersal  of  animals 
imperative.  Not  only  is  this  struggle  between  members  of  the  same 
species,  but  between  allied  species  or  any  sorts  of  animals  whose 
needs  are  sufficiently  similar  to  induce  competition.  Again,  grad- 
ually changing  dimatic  conditions,  which  render  the  old  home 
no  longer  suitable,  impel  migration  where  migratory  roads  exist, 
otherwise  gradual  extinction  is  often  the  result.  A  study  of  the 
distribution  of  fossil  animals  such  as  the  elephants  or  horses  (see 
Chapters  XXXTV  and  XXXV)  gives  evidence  of  repeated  and 
worid-wide  migrations  which  probably  occurred  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunity arose.  The  extension  of  geographical  range  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  prime  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
ofganisms. 

Barriers 

topog^Bftuc  Barriers. — ^Such  barriers  as  high  and  extensive 
mauniain  ranges  limit  the  distribution  of  many  terrestrial  forms, 
and  in  general  are  more  effective  if  the  mountains  are  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  equator,  as  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  we  find 
a  marked  difference  between  the  species  occupying  the  northern 
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and  those  occupying  the  southern  slopes.  This  is  notably  true  of 
the  great  Himalaya  Range  in  northern  India,  which  rears  its  mighty 
summits  far  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south 
we  have  the  hot,  moist  plains  of  India,  with  a  very  distinct  tropical 
fauna  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  Africa.  North 
of  the  barrier,  conditions  of  climate,  both  in  temperature  and  degree 
of  moisture,  are  entirely  changed,  and  with  them  appear  animals, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  of  a  totally  different  sort,  more 
nearly  comparable  to  those  of  Europe.  In  the  New  World  where 
the  mountain  chains  in  general  run  north  and  south,  their  influ- 
ence upon  animal  distribution  is  vastly  less,  and  in  no  case  do  they 
form  the  striking  boundaries  between  zoogeographical  realms 
(see  page  63),  as  in  the  case  of  the  Himalayas. 

"In  many  cases,"  says  Gadow,  "the  fauna  is  the  same  on  either 
slope  [of  a  mountain  range],  and  they  act  rather  as  equalizing  or 
dispersing  factors,  especially  when  they  extend  from  north  to 
south.  Witness  the  Andes,  owing  to  which  Ecuador  and  Peru  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Central  American  fauna,  and  differ 
from  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America." 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  western  United  States  do  exert  a 
certain  influence,  however,  principally  through  their  control  of 
humidity.  The  winds  blowing  in  from  the  Pacific  are  laden  with 
moisture,  but  as  they  reach  the  mountain  uplift  they  are  deflected 
higher  and  become  cooler,  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain.  On  crossing  the  barrier,  the  winds 
are  practically  moistureless  and,  as  a  consequence,  aridity  of 
climate  prevails  east  of  the  mountains,  producing  conditions  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  dry  plains  to  actual  desert.  This  of  course 
has  its  profound  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  v^etation 
and  consequently  upon  plant-feeding  animals  and  indirectly,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  upon  carnivores.  In  North  and  South  America 
the  animals  are  only  influenced  in  their  range  directly  by  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  rainfall. 

One  important  topographic  barrier  in  North  America  is  that 
which  limits  the  Mexican  plateau  and  again  forms  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  faunal  realms.  The  plateau  itself,  though  ex- 
tending well  into  the  tropics,  has  a  temperate  climate,  and  the 
fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  region  to  the  north  and  northwest. 
From  the  edge  of  the  plateau  the  land  drops  away  abruptly  and 
conditions  rapidly  change  to  those  of  a  hot,  moist,  tropical  region, 
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with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  plant  and  animal  life,  which 
is  now  that  of  tropical  Central  and  South  America. 

Climatic  Barriers. — While  degree  of  heal  is  of  prime  importance 
in  limiting  animal  dispersal,  Heilprin  thinks  that  its  influence  has 
been  largely  overestimated.  Notable  instances  in  proof  of  his 
contention  are  the  tiger  and  elephants.  The  former,  while  its 
normal  home  is  in  the  hot  districts  of  India  and  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, is  not  restricted  to  those  regions  nor  to  such  as  have  similar 
climates,  for  it  is  found  "in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Altai  chain,  and  in  the  Himalaya  range  its  footprints  are 
not  infrequently  found  impressed  in  the  fields  of  snow.  It  is  a 
permanent  inhabitant  of  the  cold  plains  of  Manchuria  and  the 
Amoor  region  .  .  .  pibwling  about  even  in  winter  along  the  icy 
margins  of  the  Aral  sea."  The  northern  range  of  the  tiger  extends 
to  about  53^  north  latitude,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia 
or  Lake  Winnipeg  in  Canada  (Heilprin).  Elephants  also  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  cold,  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  be 
obtainable.  Hannibal,  who  invaded  Italy  in  218  B.C.,  took  a  herd 
of  war-elephants  of  the  African  species  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
Pass,  which  has  an  altitude  of  7176  feet.  Elephants  also  range 
in  altitude  in  the  Kilimanjaro  region  of  eastern  Africa  from  sea- 
levd  tq>  to  13,000  feet,  which  must  give  a  marked  temperature 
range.  The  Indian  elephant  also  appears  to  be  equally  at  home 
among  the  cool  mountain  heights  and  amidst  the  hot  and  jungly 
lowlands. 

The  influence  of  temperature  is  much  more  marked  in  limiting 
the  distribution  of  cold-blooded  animals  or  those  which  depend 
upon  external  temperatures  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bodily 
heat,  than  in  the  case  of  the  warm-blooded  forms.  Thus  the  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles  are  tropical  and  temperate  in  their  distribution, 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  toward  either  pole.  Salamanders 
are  limited  to  about  the  sixty-third  parallel  in  Europe,  while  frogs 
and  toads  are  absent  only  from  the  higher  latitudes  north  and  south. 

''The  absolute  northern  limit  of  amphibian  life  coincides  rather 
dosely  with  the  somewhat  erratic  line  of  0°  Centigrade  [32**  F.] 
of  annual  mean  temperature,  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  line  the 
ground  remains  permanently  frozen  below  the  surface.  The  sur- 
face crust  which  thaws  during  the  sununer,  engenders  an  abun- 
dance of  insects  as  food-supply,  but  its  freezing  down  to  the  icy 
bottom  makes  hibernation  impossible"  (Gadow). 
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Reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  restricted;  the  crocodiles 
are  tropical  or  subtropical  in  their  distribution,  the  northern  limit 
of  the  turtles  k  50°,  while  of  the  lizards  there  are  few  beyond  40°, 
and  at  60®  the  order  entirely  disappears.  Snakes  have  the  widest 
range,  but  only  three  species  in  Europe  are  found  beyond  55^  and 
but  one,  the  common  viper,  extends  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
terrestrial  vertebrates  of  the  frigid  zones  are  therefore  entirely 
birds  and  mammals,  whose  constant  temperature  and  efficient 
bodily  clothing  enable  them  to  maintain  an  active  existence  where 
the  reptiles  and  amphibians  would  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
torpor.  This  torpor  can  be  endured  for  a  while  and  the  period  of 
hibernation  or  winter  sleep  on  the  part  of  temperate  cold-blooded 
animals  is  a  normal  manifestation,  but  it  has  its  limits  and  can 
not  extend  over  too  great  a  simi  total  of  the  animal's  life.  The 
presence  of  fossil  reptiles  or  amphibia  in  the  rocks  of  a  given  geo- 
logic period  is,  therefore,  highly  indicative  of  past  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Lack  of  moisture  controls  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
principally  where  it  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  produce  desert  condi- 
tions, for  while  many  forms  are  marvellously  adapted  to  withstand 
the  harshest  drought  (see  Chapter  XXIV),  for  others  it  forms  an 
insuperable  barrier. 

The  most  notable  desert  barrier  is  that  of  the  Sahara,  which 
forms  the  area  of  demarcation  between  the  Ethiopian  or  African 
zoogeographical  realm  and  the  Eurasian.  So  efficient  is  it  that 
such  mobile  forms  as  the  deer,  which  are  found  in  the  Americas 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  and  over  the  entire 
Eurasian  continent  except  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
area  to  the  east,  are  totally  absent  from  Africa  except  in  its  ex- 
treme northern  part,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Tripoli. 
Of  course  they  are  absent  from  the  long  isolated  Australian  r^on 
except  where  they  have  been  introduced  by  human  agency.  The 
Sahara  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  desert  are  impassable  to  such 
forms.  Animals  like  the  amphibia,  which  require  moisture  for 
their  larval  life  and  have  no  great  migratory  powers,  find  even  a 
small  arid  area  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

The  increase  of  moisture  renders  a  region  unsuitable  for  certain 
forms  of  life,  in  part  due  to  possible  swampy  conditions  which 
may  make  the  area  impassable  to  creatures  not  adapted  to  them. 
Swamp-dwelling  generally  places  its  mark  upon  the  animal,  as  in 
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the  ^4ay  feet  of  certain  Permian  reptiles.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  even  extended  morasses  act  as  a  very  great  barrier  to 
dispersal.  Increased  humidity  does  have  a  marked  effect  second- 
arily in  affecting  the  vegetation,  the  spread  of  insect  life,  and  the 
like,  to  be  described  below. 

VegetatiTe  Barriers. — ^The  profusion  of  vegetation  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  climatic  conditions  mentioned  above — 
temperature  and  degree  of  moisture — and  its  prevalence  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  dissemination  of  certain  types  and  unfavor- 
able to  others.  The  influence  of  vegetation  is  both  direct  and 
indirect, — direct  in  the  impossibility  of  forest-living,  especially 
arboreal  animals  crossing  regions  where  forestation  does  not  occur; 
and  in  forming,  especially  in  the  tropics,  so  dense  a  growth  of 
jungle  that  laiger  terrestrial  animals  are  incapable  of  penetrating 
it.  Thus,  during  Pliocene  times  mastodons  of  the  genus  Dibelodon 
(Chapter  XXXIV)  migrated  from  North  into  South  America  over 
the  newly  established  isthmian  land  bridge,  but  during  the  Pleis- 
tocene, while  there  were  several  species  of  magnificent  elephants 
(Ekpkas  and  Mastodon)  in  North  America,  none  of  them  appar- 
ently succeeded  in  penetrating  south  of  the  southern  limits  of 
the  Mexican  plateau.  The  one  possible  recorded  exception  is 
that  of  an  imperial  manunoth  (Elephas  impercUor),  the  tooth  of 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Lower  Pleistdcene  of  Cayenne, 
French  Guiana.  What  the  conditions  were  which  prohibited  the 
passage  of  the  later  elephants  into  South  America,  while  the  earlier 
ones  effected  a  crossing,  we  do  not  surely  know,  but  the  presence 
of  a  tropical  jungle  too  dense  to  be  penetrated  by  such  huge  beasts 
as  these  is  highly  suggestive,  for  Bowman  says  that  at  the  present 
day  the  vegetation  is  impenetrable  to  an  animal  as  large  as  a  man, 
without  mechanical  aid. 

The  lack  of  vegetation  very  effectively  limits  the  distribution  of 
certain  forms,  notably  the  primates,  which  with  few  exceptions 
are  dwellers  in  tropical  forests.  Not  only  do  they  need  trees  for 
their  safety  and  usual  mode  of  progression,  but  also  as  a  source  of 
food,  for  tiie  primates  as  an  order  live  upon  fruit,  nuts,  and  blos- 
soms, as  well  as  upon  insects  and  small  birds,  all  of  which  are  prod- 
ucts of  these  forests.  Primates  were  very  prevalent  during  the 
Eocene  in  western  North  America.  At  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period,  however,  they  became  utterly  extinct  in  North  America, 
Dor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  their  reappearance  until  the 
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coming  of  man.  The  Eocene,  especially  during  the  middle  part, 
when  the  primates  were  most  abundant,  was  a  time  of  subtropical 
or  warm-temperate  conditions,  as  the  rocks  contain  palms  and 
bananas. mingled  with  many  similar  mild  temperate  trees.  With 
the  ushering  in  of  the  next  period,  however,  that  of  the  Oligocene, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Miocene,  the  tropical  forests  gave  way 
to  those  consisting  largely  of  deciduous  trees  which  could  not  sup- 
port a  primate  population  all  the  year,  hence  their  local  extinction. 

This  serves  to  illustrate  not  only  the  means  whereby  the  absence 
of  vegetation  may  limit  dispersal,  but  also  the  way  in  which  food 
supply  limits  distribution.  Other  illustrations  would  be  the  neces- 
sity for  trees  and  shrubbery  for  animals  with  short-crowned  brows- 
ing teeth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  extensive  pasturage  of  harsh 
grasses  for  those  with  long-crowned  grazing  teeth,  on  the  other, 
each  type  of  vegetation  being  unadapted  to  the  other  typeof  animal. 
Vegetation  is  important  also  in  the  case  of  many  insects;  cater- 
pillars, for  instance,  may  be  addicted  to  a  certain  species  of  food 
plant  and  be  coextensive  with  it  in  distribution  and  unable  to  exist 
where  the  plant  does  not  occur.  Conversely,  some  plants  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  certain  species  of  insects  for  pollination, 
without  which  they  can  not  propagate  their  seeds.  Parasitic  in- 
sects which  depend  in  turn  upon  the  plant-feeders  can  not  of  course 
exist  where  the  latter  do  not  occur,  for  many  parasites  are  limited 
exclusively  to  a  certain  genus  and  species  of  host,  and  this  again 
may  be  restricted  to  a  very  small  group  of  plants.  Insectivorous 
birds  are  also  in  a  measure  dependent  on  certain  specific  insects, 
the  limits  of  whose  distribution  determine  theirs,  while  frugivorous 
birds,  or  those  which,  like  the  humming-birds,  sip  nectar  from  the 
flowers,  are  directly  limited  by  the  existence  of  certain  types  of 
vegetation.  "  Thus  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  a  district  is  bound 
together  by  a  complicated  network  of  particular  conditions,  and 
the  slightest  alteration  in  any  detail  may  upset  the  balance  of  the 
whole  and  lead  to  far-reaching  and  unforeseen  results"  (Bartholo- 
mew). 

Large  Bodies  of  Water. — Extensive  bodies  of  water,  when  not 
frozen,  form  perhaps  the  most  insuperable  barriers  of  all;  Specially 
to  terrestrial  vertebrates  like  the  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals, but  not  to  those  which  have  powers  of  sustained  flight,  such 
as  birds  and  bats.  Fresh-water  fishes  are  also  prevented  from 
migration  by  large  bodies  of  salt  water,  although  certain  fishes  such 
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as  the  shady  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  smelt — the  anadromous  (Or. 
avd^  up,  and  Bpafuiv,  to  run)  fishes — ^pass  from  salt  to 
fresh  water  annually,  while  in  the  catadromous  (Or.  xaTci, 
down)  eels  the  reverse  migration  occurs.  The  barrier  is  eflfective, 
therefore,  only  in  the  case  of  exclusively  fresh-water  types,  such  as 
the  carps,  garpikes,  catfishes,  bowfin,  and  brook  trout,  some  of 
which  are  quite  locally  restricted.  To  the  modem  amphibia  salt 
water  constitutes  a  most  effective  barrier  as  "  common  salt  is  poison- 
ous to  the  amphibia;  even  a  solution  of  i  per  cent  prevents  the 
development  of  their  larvse.^  Consequently  seas,  salt  lakes,  and 
plains  encrusted  with  saline  deposits  act  as  most  efficient  bound- 
aries to  normal  'spreading.'  But  undoubtedly  many  individuals 
have  made  long  and  successful  voyages  across  the  seas  on  floating 
trees  [see  page  60].  Solutions  of  lime  are  likewise  detrimental  to 
many  species,  and  it  is  a  general  fact  that  limestone-terrain  is  poor 
in  amphibian  life,  unless,  of  course,  sufficient  accumulation  of 
humus  counteracts  or  prevents  the  calcareous  impregnation  of  the 
springs  and  pools  in  meadows.  Salamandra  maculosa  is,  for  in- 
stance, absent  in  Central  Germany  on  the  Muschelkalk,  but  it 
occurs  in  abundance  in  neighboring  districts  of  red  sandstone  or 
granite;  nor  can  the  larvae  be  reared  successfully  in  very  *hard' 
water"  (Gadow). 

Amphibia  are,  as  one  would  infer,  almost  completely  absent 
from  oceanic  islands,  the  Seychelles,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji 
and  Solomon  islands  forming  island  groups  exceptional  to  a  general 
rule.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  very  nearly  universal  limita- 
tion of  the  tailed  forms — sirens,  newts,  salamanders,  etc. — to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Here  the  great  land  masses,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  are  almost  if  not  entirely  isolated  by  the 
oceans,  and  the  small  migratory  roads  left  open,  which  have  proved 
sufficient  for  such  creatures  as  the  mammals,  are  inadequate  for 
these  inactive  amphibians.  The  burrowing  ca&cilians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  confined  to  South  America  and  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Seychelles,  southern  India,  and  the  East  Indian 
i^nds  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  all  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  relics  of  an  ancient  southern  continent,  for  whose  existence 
prior  to  the  Tertiary  period  there  is  much  evidence.  The  Anura 
(frogs  and  toads)  enjoy  a  much  broader  distribution  than  the 

'  \n  exception  to  this  is  seen  in  the  tadpoles  of  frogs  which  have  been  observed 
developing  in  the  waters  of  a  tidal  creek  opening  into  Manila  Bay  (see  page  76). 
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tailed  forms,  being  barred  in  their  over-seas  migration  only  from 
the  most  remote  of  oceanic  islands.  Their  methods  of  dispersal 
will  be  discussed  later  (page  60). 

For  some  reptiles,  notably  the  Crocodilia  and  marine  turtles, 
the  seas  of  course  afford  no  obstacle,  the  only  practical  limit  to 
their  distribution  being  that  imposed  by  temperature.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  living  reptiles  are  the  giant  tortoises,  some 
of  which  have  been  in  captivity  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  They  are  confined  to-day  entirely  to  certain  oceanic 
islands — the  Galapagos  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  (galapago 
being  one  of  the  Spanish  terms  for  tortoise),  and  the  islands  of  the 
western  Indian  Ocean,  namely,  the  Mascarenes  (Reunion,  Mauritius, 
and  Rodriguez),  the  Comoros,  the  Aldabras,  the  Amirantes,  and  the 
Seychelles.  On  the  other  hand,  these  tortoises  are  totally  extinct 
on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Eurasia.  Their 
shells  are  common  as  fossils,  however,  in  India,  Europe,  and  North 
America,  in  rocks  of  Miocene  to  Pleistocene  age.  As  land  tortoises 
are  drowned  within  a  few  hours  if  they  attempt  to  swim,  their 
distribution  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  over-seas 
journey,  but  must  indicate  again  former  land  connections  over 
which  they  could  travel.^  Their  present  distribution  is  also  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Gondwana  land  mentioned  above. 

The  serpents,  many  of  which  are  fairly  good  swinuners,  are  in- 
capable of  passing  large  bodies  of  salt  water  of  their  own  volition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  specially  adapted  sea-snakes,  which  are 
found  in  the  tropical  seas,  sometimes  several  hundreds  of  miles 
from  land.  Lizards  in  their  adult  condition  are  as  incapable  of 
passing  an  oceanic  barrier  as  are  the  snakes,  but,  as  Heilprin  re- 
marks, "it  would  appear  that  in  some  special  way — ^whether  as 
effected  by  the  oceanic  currents  themselves  or  through  the  agency 
of  birds — their  eggs  may  be  transported  to  very  considerable  dis- 
tances out  to  sea,  since  this  order  of  animals  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sented in  remote  islands  where  neither  snakes  nor  amphibians  have 
as  yet  been  encountered." 

With  the  birds,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  only  the  flightless  forms,  such 
as  the  ostrich,  rhea,  and  cassowary,  or  the  apteryx  of  New  Zealand, 
which  are  debarred  from  trans-oceanic  migrations,  for  even  small 
birds  are  carried  far  on  favoring  gales. 

^  The  geologic  evidence  seems  to  be  partly  at  variance,  in  that  the  Galapagos 
are  volcanic  islands  and  may  always  have  been  such. 


-^ 
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With  mammals,  except  those  which,  like  the  whales  and  seals, 
are  especially  adapted  to  marine  life,  bodies  of  water  of  a  greater 
expanse  than  20  to  50  miles  are  impassable  when  not  frozen.  Many 
mammals  are,  however,  excellent  swimmers,  the  jaguar  being 
known  to  cross  the  broadest  of  the  South  American  rivers,  while 
the  tiger  and  elephant,  as  well  as  the  deer,  will  all  take  to  the  water 
freely;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  will  venture  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Heilprin  sunmiarizes  as  follows:  although  'Mt  may 
safely  be  conceded,  from  our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  while  many  of  the  land  Manunalia  can  effect  with  safety, 
and  even  readiness,  such  water  passages  as  are  most  generally  to  be 
met  with  on  continental  areas,  none,  probably,  would  be  prompted 
to  undertake  a  journey  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  whose  width  meas- 
ured 50  or  more  miles,  or  even  one  much  exceeding  half  that  extent. 
To  these  difficulties  or  impossibilities  in  the  way  of  dispersion  must 
be  attributed  the  circumstance  that  the  vast  munber  of  oceanic 
islands  are  deficient,  except  where  man  has  effected  an  introduction, 
in  representatives  of  this  particular  class  of  animals."  The  finding 
of  allied  or  nearly  identical  forms  of  mammals  upon  land  masses 
now  isolated  generally  points  to  former  land  connections  where 
none  now  exist. 

Just  as  bodies  of  water  prevent  the  passage  of  land  animals,  so 
land  masses  form  barriers  to  the  spread  of  sea  life.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  Cape  Cod,  which  separates  the  relatively  cold  waters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  ocean  to  the  south,  with  a  very  marked 
distinction  in  the  contained  faunas.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is 
another  case  in  point,  while  certain  relic  seas  like  the  Caspian  con- 
tain seals,  porpoises,  and  other  marine  vertebrates  whose  fore- 
fathers entered  it  when  it  was  an  arm  of  the  sea;  their  descendants 
being  in  turn  cut  off  from  the  ocean  with  the  severance  of  communi- 
cation. A  species  of  shark  in  Lake  Nicaragua  is  another  such 
zo51ogical  exile. 

Inqnirity  and  Lack  of  Salinity  of  Seawater. — ^These  afford  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  certain  kinds  of  marine  animals, 
such  as  the  brachiopods,  echinoids,  crinoids,  starfishes,  squids,  and 
foraminifers,  but  notably  the  corals  and  sponges.  While  there 
are  fresh-water  sponges,  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  number  which  are  extant,  and  none  have  skeletal  structures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  corals  are  exclusively  marine  although  "a 
few  are  known  in  brackish  and  even  in  tolerably  fresh  water. 
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Cilicia  rubeola  is  reported  by  the  'Challenger'  in  the  river  Thames 
in  New  Zealand;  and  Dana  states  that  *upon  the  reefs  enclosing 
the  harbor  of  Rewa  [Fiji  Islands],  where  a  large  river,  300  yards 
wide,  empties,  which  during  freshets  enables  vessels  at  anchor 
aj^  miles  off  its  mouth  to  dip  up  fresh  water  alongside,  there  is  a 
single  species  of  Madrepora  (M.  cribripora),  growing  here  and 
there  in  patches  over  a  surface  of  dead  coral  rock  or  sand.  In 
similar  places  about  other  regions  species  of  Porites  are  most 
common.'  Several  species  of  corals  grow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
della  Plata."  Nevertheless,  no  stony  coral  has  ever  habituated 
itself  to  a  fresh-water  habitat. 

"  Porites  limosa  flourishes  in  muddy  water  and  Aslraa  bowerbanki 
does  not  seem  to  mind  mud  or  sediment,  or  even  muddy  brackish 
water,  growing  on,  and  incrusting  the  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mangrove  Creek,  Australia,  these  stones  being  covered  with  mud 
and  slime,  and  washed  over  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by 
muddy,  brackish  water"  (Grabau). 

These  exceptions,  however,  are  notable,  for  as  a  rule  all  such 
forms  require  a  water  of  maximum  purity  and  salinity.  Hence 
it  is  that  extensive  coral  reefs  or  sponge-growing  areas  are  nevjer 
found  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  such  as  the  Amazon,  Orinoco, 
or  Mississippi,  each  of  which  bears  a  great  load  of  sediment  sea- 
ward. The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia  extends  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  that  continent  for  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  and  along 
the  entire  adjacent  coast  the  map  fails  to  reveal  a  single  river  of 
importance,  although  there  are  a  few  relatively  small  streams. 

Means  of  Dispersal 

Animals  and  plants  are  so  widespread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  that  migratory  routes  must  be  many,  despite  the  effective 
barriers  which  have  been  mentioned.    The  means  of  dispersal  are: 

Land  Bridges. — ^Land  bridges,  such  as  those  at  Suez  and  Pan- 
ama, both  of  which  are  of  recent  origin,  geologically  speaking,  have 
nevertheless  afforded  the  means  whereby  continents  received 
their  faunas.  The  Panamanian  bridge  is  of  particular  interest 
because  we  know  the  history  of  its  existence  so  well.  There  was 
evidently  land  connection  between  North  and  South  America  up 
to  at  least  middle  Eocene  times,  although  it  may  not  always  have 
been  where  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  now  lies.    While  that  connec- 
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tkm  existed  there  was  free  intermigration  between  the  continents, 
but  during  a  long  period  of  severance — until  late  Miocene  or  early 
Pliocene  time — no  interchange  of  species  was  possible,  and  each 
fauna  underwent  a  remarkable  evolution,  without  the  admixture 
of  forms  from  the  other.  The  re-formation  of  the  land  bridge, 
however,  opened  up  the  avenues  of  migration,  and  we  find  re- 
corded the  immediate  incursion  of  the  more  virile  North  American 
types  into  South  America,  such  as  the  mastodons,  horses,  deer, 
wolves,  and  cats,  and  the  immigration  of  South  American  forms, 
the  ground-sloths,  armadillos,  and  other  species  in  exchange. 
Bering  Strait,  although  now  impassable  except  over  the  ice  in 
winter,  has  been  at  various  times  in  the  geologic  past  a  migratory 
route  of  the  utmost  significance,  so  important  in  fact  that  the  land 
animals  of  North  America  and  those  of  the  Eurasian  continent 
show  the  closest  blood  relationship,  and  this  was  especially  true 
during  Tertiary  time.    In  fact,  as  Matthew  says: 

"The  Alaskan  bridge  is  in  existence  to-day,  only  a  few  yards 
of  its  planking  removed,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  substructure 
intact,  and  the  marks  of  the  missing  planks  still  showing  on  the 
undamaged  portion."  Actually  the  intervening  water  between 
America  and  Asia  has  a  width  of  only  36  miles  and  a  depth  of  from 
23  to  30  fathoms,  so  that  the  comparatively  slight  elevation  of 
300  feet  would  afford  dry  and  safe  transit  for  the  passing  and  re- 
passing hosts. 

Natural  Rafts  and  Driftwood. — ^Terrestrial  animals,  either 
accidentally  or  with  intent,  occasionally  take  passage  upon  drift- 
ing material  which  enables  them  to  accomplish  over-water  journeys 
which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  Many  Arctic  animals, 
such  as  the  reindeer,  will  go  out  upon  the  ice  to  effect  a  crossing 
like  that  over  Bering  Strait,  the  Nova  Zembla  reindeer  occasionally 
going  to  Spitzbergen,  a  distance  of  240  miles;  or  such  forms  as  the 
polar  bear  may  venture  out  upon  the  shore  ice  for  the  seals  or 
fish  which  constitute  their  prey.  The  bears  are  splendid  swimmers, 
for  one  was  observed  by  Captain  Parry  in  Barrows  Strait  20  miles 
from  shore,  with  no  ice  in  sight.  Even  such  natatorial  powers 
would  not,  however,  take  them  to  Iceland,  and  yet  living  bears 
are  stranded  on  the  Icelandic  shores  every  year,  no  fewer  than 
twelve  having  arrived  in  one  season.  In  such  instances,  the  jour- 
ney was  probably  very  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  floating 
ice  floes  which  had  broken  away  from  their  moorings. 
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Natural  rafts  of  vegetation  are  a  very  potent  factor  in  dispersal. 
These  are  masses  of  driftwood  and  leaves  held  together  by  a  tangle 
of  vines,  creepers,  and  other  vegetation,  and  sometimes  having  a 
covering  of  soil  sufficient  to  maintain  living  plants  or  even  trees. 
Such  rafts  are  formed  by  the  natural  accumulations  of  timber  along 
the  rivers,  caused  by  the  caving  of  the  banks  on  the  outside  of  the 
river  bends,  and  as  larger  masses  are  formed  they  are  swept  out 
to  sea  by  the  action  of  the  stream.  Such  natural  rafts  have  been 
reported  several  times  more  than  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  world's  great  rivers  and  in  one  recorded 
instance  the  distance  traveled  was  over  a  thousand  miles!  Heil- 
prin  tells  us  that  floating  masses  of  wood,  with  upright  trees  grow- 
ing over  them,  were  mistaken  by  Admiral  Smyth  in  the  Philippine 
seas  for  true  islands,  until  their  motion  made  their  real  nature  ap>- 
parent.  Such  rafts  often  have  quite  an  assemblage  of  animal  life, 
such  as  monkeys,  tiger-cats,  squirrels,  and  arboreal  mammals  in 
general,  together  with  reptiles  and  molluscs. 

Of  the  geckos,  a  group  of  climbing  lizards,  Gadow  says:  "Al- 
though not  at  all  aquatic,  they  are  particularly  fit  to  be  transported 
accidentally  on  or  in  the  trunks  of  floating  trees,  to  which  they 
cling  firmly,  and  they  can  exist  without  food  for  months."  In  one 
instance,  a  boa,  a  huge  species  of  snake,  was  transported  200  miles 
on  a  cedar  tree  to  St.  Vincent.  Heilprin  records  the  landing  of  four 
pumas  in  a  single  night  in  the  town  of  Montevideo.  He  goes  on  to 
say:  "To  what  distance  such  a  floating  raft  with  its  living  cai^go 
may  ultimately  be  carried  in  safety,  and  without  detriment  to 
its  inhabitants,  over  the  oceanic  surface  there  are  as  yet  no  data 
for  determining.  But  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  they  could  not  be  transported  to  a  distance  of  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  seeing  that  the  upright  vegetation  found  on 
many  of  them  would  serve  with  powerful  effect  in  the  face  of  a 
wind.  And  while  the  majority  of  the  animal  inhabitants  might  be 
exterminated  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  safe  arrival  on  an 
island  or  distant  shore  of  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals, 
embracing  both  males  and  females,  would  serve  in  a  short  period, 
under  favourable  conditions,  to  stock  the  new  land  with  the  species. 
That  an  absolute  limit  is  set,  however,  to  migration  as  effected  in 
this  manner  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  utter  absence  in  most  of 
the  oceanic  islands  of  indigenous  mammals,  excepting  bats." 

Favoring  Gales. — ^The  forms  aided  by  this  means  are  the  aerial 
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nekton — ^insects,  birds,  and  bats — and  while  all  three  can  progress 
without  the  aid  of  favoring  winds  their  flight  is  very  largely  in- 
creased thereby.  This  aid  is  perhaps  largely  accidental,  never- 
theless migratory  birds  are  known  to  take  deliberate  advantage 
erf  it. 

Insects  present  numerous  instances  of  great  powers  of  sustained 
flight  when  aided  by  air  currents,  of  which  the  most  conclusive  are 
naturally  -those  recorded  at  sea.  One  given  by  Bartholomew  is 
that  of  the  ship  Pleione,  which  "returning  home  some  years  ago 
from  New  Zealand,  upon  reaching  a  point  some  960  miles  south-west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  encountered  some  hundreds  of  moths 
bdonging  to  a  species  which  is  conmion  in  the  Eastern  Tropics,  but 
not  found  in  South  America,  which  was  the  nearest  land.  From 
the  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  four  days  previous  to  the 
occurrence,  it  appeared  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  insects  had 
come  from  the  islands  named,  and  therefore  must  have  crossed 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean!"  The  nuptial  flights  of  many 
insects  often  aid,  either  incidentally  or  purposefully,  in  the'ir  dis- 
persal, when  taken  upon  windy  days. 

Bird  flight  is  marvelous,  and  some  recorded  instances  are  credible 
only  in  these  days  of  the  perfection  of  the  aeroplane.  Many  birds 
are  known  to  pass  several  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  wing  without 
rest  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  unaided  flight  may  extend 
over  one  or  more  thousand.  The  wild  goose  is  supposed  to  fly  at 
60  to  75  miles  an  hour  and  the  swallow  at  90  or  more,  and  many 
other  birds  may  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  speedy.  A,  sustained 
flight  of  ten  to  twelve  hours  is  not  beyond  belief,  otherwise  the 
enormous  distances  which  certain  migratory  birds  cover  would 
not  be  possible.  Land  birds  have  been  met  with  at  all  points  in  the 
transatlantic  passage,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  passing  craft 
afford  temporary  refuge  to  the  weary  ones.  The  prevailing  westerly 
winds  between  30^  and  58**  north  latitude  carry  many  birds  all  the 
way  across,  for  the  landing  of  American  birds  during  or  after  heavy 
storms  up>on  the  coast  of  England  and  the  island  of  Heligoland  is  no 
unusual  thing.  North  of  58^  the^^ailing  winds  are  easterly,  so 
that  the  European  birds  are  to^^prted  to  America  by  way  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland.     ^^  ^^^ 

Bats  are  found  the  worl^fllr,  even  on  the  most  remote  sea  isles, 
where  they  may  be  the  onlymdigenous  mammals.  This  is  sufficient 
evidence  for  their  migratory  powers. 
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Migrations 

Migrations  are  of  two  sorts:  permanent  or  racial  movements 
where  there  is  some  such  impelling  cause  as  the  changing  of  climatic 
conditions,  or  the  unendurable  increase  of  competition  for  food, 
shelter,  or  safety  at  home.  Many  such  are  recorded  and  will  be 
recorded  in  human  history,  like  the  coming  of  the  white  men  to 
America,  while  prehistory  has  innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
thing.  A  few  such  were  the  intermigrations  between  North  and 
South  America,  already  referred  to;  the  world-wide  dispersal  of  the 
elephants  from  their  primal  African  home,  and  of  the  American 
camels  into  Asia,  and  their  relatives,  the  llamas,  into  South  America. 
For  several  such  migrations  of  horse-like  forms  between  North 
America  and  the  Old  World  there  is  also  much  evidence. 

Seasonal  migrations  also  occur  for  food  and  for  reproduction. 
Those  for  food  occur  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  where  the 
inclenient  weather  of  winter  brings  such  scarcity  of  sustenance  that 
animals  must  migrate  or  starve.  The  caribou  of  North  America 
make  such  seasonal  migrations  and  the  American  bison  or  "  buffalo  " 
were  also  known  to  do  so.  The  migrations  of  many  insects  such  as 
the  "Rocky  Mountain  locust"  are  well  known. 

The  most  remarkable  migrations  are  those  for  reproduction, 
for  many  animals  have  within  them  a  wonderful  homing  instinct 
which  impels  them  to  seek  out  their  own  birthplace  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forth  their  yoimg.  Under  this  head  come  the  move- 
ments of  certain  fishes  such  as  the  herring  and  alewife  into  shoal 
waters  along  the  coasts,  and  the  shad,  sturgeon,  and  salmon  to  the 
rivers.  The  last  mentioned  ascend  the  Columbia  and  Yukon  for 
thousands  of  miles,  passing  all  but  impassable  obstructions  in  their 
journey  and  wearing  themselves  out  in  its  accomplishment 

Some  bird  migrants  also  cover  thousands  of  miles,  as,  for  example, 
a  cuckoo  which  makes  the  annual  journey  from  Fiji  to  New  Zealand 
and  return,  an  over-seas  voyage  of  1500  miles  in  either  direction. 
The  curlew-sandpiner  breeds  on  the  Siberian  tundras,  but  goes 
in  the  northern  winter  to  ^^Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania, 
and  Patagonia  down  the  th^^^ain  continental  axes  (see  map. 
Fig.  246).  Others,  like  the  peBWhs^  make  their  long  migrations 
by  swimming. 

Of  the  mammals,  the  sea-lions  or  furseals  of  Alaska  excite  our 
admiration,  not  so  much  from  the  length  of  their  journey  of  1500 
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mOes  but  because  of  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  their  navigation, 
always  arriving  at  the  beach  in  Uie  Pribilof  Islands,  for  instance,  at 
approximately  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  year  before;  but 
their  actual  passage  is  as  mjrsterioiis  as  that  of  a  raiding  submarine. 


ZOOGEOGRAPHICAL  REALMS 

Students  of  animal  distribution  have  divided  the  world's  surface 
into  a  number  of  distinct  areas  according  to  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  their  faunae.  These  divisions  are  based  very  largely  upon 
the  distribution  of  manunals,  but  they  serve  nearly  as  well  to  show 
the  dissemination  of  other  terrestrial  groups,  though  manifestly 
not  at  all  for  the  birds  or  for  marine  types.  Several  plans  have 
been  proposed  having  many  points  of  resemblance  but  differing 
in  certain  minor  details.  The  bounds^ries  and  nomenclatiue  given 
on  the  present  map  (Fig.  9)  are  largely  those  of  W.  L.  and  P.  L. 
Sdater,  proposed  in  1899.  The  realms  are  plotted  upon  a  polar 
projection  map  instead  of  the  usual  Mercator's  projection,  as 
the  former  renders  the  migratory  routes  much  more  intelligible. 

Most  naturalists  agree  in  dividing  the  land  surface  of  the  globe 
into  six  primary  areas,  to  which  the  term  realm  has  been  applied. 
These  have  been  more  or  less  divided  into  subrealms,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  transition  areas  between  the  larger  realms. 
The  six  realms  are: 

J,  The  Hearctic  (Or.  1^09,  new,  and  apfcriiak,  arctic),  embrac- 
all  of  North  America  to  the  edge  of  the  Mexican  plateau 
including  all  of  the  islands  to  the  north,  together  with  Green- 

d. 

2.  The  Neotropicali  consisting  of  Central  America  south  of  the 
Mexican  plateau,  all  of  South  America  and  the  Antilles  or  West 
Indian  islands. 

3.  The  Palearctic  (Gr.  irdkauk,  ancient),  embracing  the 
whole  Eurasian  continent,  except  that  portion  l3dng  south  of  the 
Dorthem  line  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  the  Nan-ling  Range  in  China,  ^11  of  which  are  barriers  of  a 
ph3rsical  nature  which  most  animals  can  not  surmount.  Africa 
north  of  the  Sahara,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Arctic  islands 
north  of  Siberia  are  included  in  this  realm. 

4.  The  Etfaiopiaxii  including  all  of  Africa  and  Arabia  south  of 
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the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  although  some  authorities  extend  it  north 
to  the  Atlas  Mountains,  making  it  thus  include  the  entire  Sahara. 
Madagascar  and  other  small  adjacent  islands  also  come  within  this 
realm.  It  is  almost  exclusively  tropical,  more  so  than  any  other 
region. 

5.  The  Orientali  consisting  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  east 
'of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  entire  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 

Hiniala3ras,  India  East,  and  the  portion  of  China  south  of  the 
Nan-ling  Range.  The  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes, 
and  the  Philippines  are  also  included. 

6.  The  Australian,  embracing  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  oceanic  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Owing  to  the  great  similarity  of  their  respective  faunae  the 
Nearctic  and  Palearctic  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as  the 
Holarctic  (Gr.  SKo^,  entire)  realm. 

Lydekker  has  proposed  three  major  terms  to  include  the  whole 
terrestrial  surface,  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  student  of 
extinct  as  well  as  of  living  mammals,  as  they  represent  the  three 
great  areas  of  independent  mammalian  evolution  (see  continental 
adaptive  radiation,  Chapter  XVIII).  Lydekker  would  include 
Nearctic,  Palearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  among  which 
there  has  generally  been  more  or  less  freedom  of  intermigration, 
in  one  great  Arctogaeic  (Gr.  aptcrty:,  north,  and  yala,  land) 
realm.  South  America  or  the  Neotropical  region  was  for  a  long« 
time  during  the  Tertiary  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
to  it  he  has  given  the  name  Neogaea  or  the  Neogaeic  realm.  The 
third  great  r^dm,  the  Australian,  which  has  been  isolated  since  the 
bq^nning  of  the  Tertiary,  he  calls  Notogaea  (Gr.  vdro^;,  south), 
and  this  is  to-day  the  home  of  those  living  "Mesozoic"  mammals, 
the  marsupials,  which  competition  has  practically  eliminated  from 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Bathymetric  Distribution 

u — ^Bathymetric  ^  distribution  concerns  itself  with  the 
vertical  range  of  organisms  in  space,  and  means  much  more  than 
mere  altitude,  in  that  in  passing  from  the  highest  alpine  peak  to  the 
profoundest  depths  of  the  sea  one  would  find  a  series  of  contrasting 
conditions  which  of  necessity  profoundly  iMect  the  organism.  Of 
these  the  primary  conditions  are  three,  (i)  The  air  or  water 
medium,  which  determines  the  method  of  breathing,  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  each  case  prohibitive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  others. 
(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  light  not  only  modifies  the  animal 
directly  but  indirectly  through  its  effect  upon  the  food  supply, 
for  assimilative  plants,  which  form  the  iiltimate  nourishment  of  all 
animate  nature,  can  not  exist  where  light  is  wholly  absent.  (3)  The 
third  primary  condition  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  substratum, 
without  which  the  organisms  must  be  self-supporting,  either  buoy- 
ant or  able  to  swim.  This  condition  therefore  determines  the 
bionomic  group  to  which  the  animal  belongs,  whether  plankton  or 
nekton  on  the  one  hand,  or  benthos  on  the  other  (see  Chapter  III). 
The  secondary  conditions  limiting  bathymetric  distribution  are 
whether  the  water  be  fresh  or  salt,  and  the  increase  of  pressure  with  r^ 

the  depth — ^very  slight  for  air-dwelling  forms  but  relatively  enor- 
mous for  those  dwelling  in  the  sea. 

THREE  ORGANIC  REALMS 

Hence  from  the  bathymetric  a$  well  as  from  the  geographic 
standpoint  three  organic  realms  may  be  recognized.  The  bathy- 
metric divisions  are: 

GeobioUc  (Gr.  7^,  land,  and  fiu^riKOf;,  pertaining  to  life)  or 
terrestrial. 

^  Bathymetric  (Gr.  pd$09,  depth  or  height,  and  furpeti^,  to  measure)  is  here 
used  to  cover  the  entire  vertical  range  of  organisms  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  Parker  and  Haswell  and  of  Grabau.  Other  authorities  limit  it  to  the 
aquatic  itahn,  using  the  term  altitudinal  for  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  forms. 
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Fig.  10.— ^Diagram  showing  bath- 
ymetric  realms.  Vertical  scale 
highly  exaggerated.  Note:  while 
loo  fathoms  of  depth  is  convention- 
ally used  to  express  the  limit  of  the 
continental  shelf,  the  average  curve 
of  the  shelf  profile  is  concave  up- 
wards to  about  50  fathoms,  when 
it  becomes  convex. 
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Limnobiotic  (Gr.  Xlfivnf,  lake)  or  fresh-water  inhabiting  Qskcs 
or  rivers). 

Halobiotic  (Gr.  aXv,  sea)  or  marine  or  salt-water  inhabiting 
(the  sea). 

These  three  realms  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  one  another,  al- 
though, as  we  shall  see,  the  inhabitants  do  intermingle  to  a  certain 
extent  at  their  lines  of  contact,  which  also  give  opportunity  for 
permanent  intermigrations. 
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Geohiotic  or  Terrestrial  Realm 

The  terrestrial  realm  extends  from  high-tide  mark  along  the 
shores  of  all  continents  and  islands  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
elevation.  It  ranges  in  altitude,  therefore,  from  lowlands  to  the 
Alpine  subregion,  and  each  division — lowland,  upland,  prairie, 
high  plain,  or  mountain  range — has  its  own  distinctive  fauna. and 
flora,  governed  by  many  influences  but  in  part  at  least  by  altitude. 
This  limits  quite  effectively  the  character  of  the  flora,  as  for  ex- . 
ample  the  contrasting  vegetation  of  the  tropical  Mexican  coastal 
lowlands  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  temperate  high  plateau  on  the 
other.  The  so-called  timber-line,  the  limit  of  tree  growth,  is  also 
governed  by  altitude,  although  varying  in  different  regions,  due  to 
latitude  and  climate. 

One  additional  terrestrial  subrealm  is  the  Cryptozoic  (Gr. 
Kpvirr<k,  to  hide,  and  {Tow;,  life)  or  the  subterranean  caves,  the  only 
place  in  the  geobiotic  realm  where  light  is  absent.  As  we  shall  see 
in  a  later  chapter  (Chapter  XXIII)  this  forms  a  limited  biologic  en- 
vironment which  profoundly  affects  its  denizens.  Internal  para- 
sites and  the  wood-boring  larvae  of  insects  also  dwell  in  a  lightless 
environment  and  are  consequently  modified. 

Limnobiotic  Realm 

The  terrestrial  waters  contain  a  rather  limited  fauna,  as  compar- 
atively few  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  have  ever  attained  a  foothold 
therein.  This  possibly  is  due  in  part  to  the  freshness  of  the  water, 
but  also  to  the  flowing  character  of  the  terrestrial  waters,  a  condi- 
tion to  which  the  great  majority  of  invertebrates  with  their  mero- 
planktonic  larvas  can  not  adapt  themselves.  Certain  lakes  and 
relic  seas  are  the  only  bodies  of  fresh  water  of  suflBcient  depth  to 
have  the  deep-sea  characteristics  of  absence  of  light  and  increase  of 
pressure,  but  we  do  not  find  such  profound  modifications  in  lacus- 
trine forms  as  in  those  which  people  the  abyss.  This  is  probably 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  evanescent  character  of  all  lakes  from 
the  geologic  point  of  view.  They  are  individually  so  short-lived 
that  there  has  not  been  time  for  any  very  marked  adaptive  char- 
acteristics to  develop  in  their  inhabitants.  Thus,  for  instance, 
while  phosphorescent  or  light-producing  organs  are  so  characteristic 
of  deq>-sea  and  nocturnal  marine  animals,  none  are  found  either  in 
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the  deep  lakes  or  in  the  equally  evanescent  caves,  although  in  each 
instance  they  might  be  very  useful  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

HalobioHc  or  Marine  Realm 

Biologically  speaking,  the  most  important  bathymetric  realm 
is  the  marine,  for  here  we  find  aU  the  contrasting  characteristics 
abundantly  developed,  except,  of  course,  the  atmospheric  medium, 
and  in  addition  the  ages  during  which  the  ocean  has  existed  have 
afiForded  sufficient  time  for  evolution  to  run  its  course. 

The  marine  realm  is  divided  into  four  subrealms,  whose  char- 
acteristics are  as  follows: 
Strand,  light,  substratum  present 

Flachsee  or  shallow  sea,     "  "  " 

Pelagkj  "  "         absent 

Abyssal,  dark,  "         present  or  absent 

Strand. — ^The  strand  or  tidal  zone  is  the  transitional  area  be- 
tween the  marine  and  terrestrial  realms,  for  here  the  inhabitants 
are  left  bare  twice  daily  by  the  receding  tide  and  have  to  endure 
drying,  either  by  means  of  closable  shells  or  other  devices,  or  bur- 
row down  into  the  moist  sands,  or  must  be  able  to  breathe  both 
the  air  and  the  water.  The  tidal  zone  is  of  course  of  very  variable 
extent,  owing  to  the  differing  height  of  tides  and  the  declivity  of 
the  strand  itself,  and  ranges  from  a  width  of  a  few  feet  to  several 
and  in  rare  cases  to  many  miles;  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tides, 
running  into  a  constantly  narrowing  area,  grow  proportionately 
higher  until  they  attain  the  greatest  altitude  recorded  in  the  world, 
about  60  feet  at  the  time  of  the  highest  tides.  Thus  in  Minas  Basin, 
full-rigged  deep-water  ships  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  red  mud  with 
no  water  in  sight,  and  yet  a  few  hours  later  they  will  be  borne  on 
the  bosom  of  the  incoming  tide. 

Flachsee. — ^The  term  Flachsee  (which  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man) or  shallow  sea  is  applied  to  the  waters  overlying  the  con- 
tinental shelf  below  low-water  mark.  This  continental  shelf  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  storm  waves,  which  are  continually  cutting 
back  the  shore-line  and  depositing  the  d6bris,  together  with  other 
land  waste,  upon  the  area,  especially  at  its  outer  edge.  This  margin, 
which  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  wave  action,  is  in  round  numbers 
about  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  at  the  loo-fathom 
line. 
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The  continental  shelf  varies  in  extent,  as  does  the  strand,  in- 
creasing in  width  at  both  the  inner  and  outer  margins,  and  is  nar- 
rowest along  the  newer  shores  of  continents  and  islands  and  widest 
where  the  coastal  area  is  old  or  possibly  subsiding.  The  slope  of 
the  continental  ^helf  is,  in  general,  long  and  smooth,  the  bottom 
near  the  outer  edge  descending  more  or  less  rapidly  to  the  more 
profound  depths  of  the  sea  (see  diagram.  Fig.  10). 

The  Flachsee  is  of  the  utmost  importance  biologically,  for  it 
has  both  light  with  its  attendant  vegetation,  and  a  substratum 
whereupon  benthonic  organisms  may  dwell.  Furthermore,  its 
relative  shallowness  makes  the  presence  of  comparatively  low 
physical  barriers  effective  for  the  isolation  which  is  so  essential  in 
evolution.  All  of  these  factors,  light,  plant-food,  movements  of 
the  waters,  warmth,  and  isolation,  make  the  Flachsee  a  veritable 
hot-bed  of  evolution.  Its  importance  as  such  has  been  abundantly 
recognized,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  "cradle  of  evolution." 

''The  shore-fauna  is  certainly  the  most  representative  of  all  faunas. 
What  pictures  rise  in  the  mind!  Swiftly  moving  infusorians  lashing 
their  way  through  the  water;  Foraminifera  with  beautiful  shells  of  lime 
slowly  ^ding  on  the  fronds  of  sea-weed;  calcareous  sponges  like  little 
vases  and  more  irregular  flinty-  and  homy-sponges,  sometimes  coating 
the  rocks  like  the  common  crumb-of -bread  sponge,  sometimes  growing  in 
beds  like  the  plants  they  were  once  supposed  to  be;  hydroid  zoophytes 
like  miniature  trees  on  rock  or  sea-weed;  sea-anemones  and  corals  often 
like  beds  of  flowers,  living  an  easy-going  life,  waiting  for  food  to  drop 
into  their  mouths,  or  stinging  small  passers-by;  unsegmented  worms 
such  as  the  'living  films'  which  glide  on  the  sea-weeds  or  stones  like 
mysteriously  moving  leaves,  and  the  nemertines  or  ribbon-worms,  also 
covered  with  dlia,  but  provided  with  a  remarkable  protrusible  probos- 
cis, sometimes  ejected  so  violently  as  a  weapon  that  it  breaks  off  alto- 
gether  and  wriggles  like  a  worm  itself ;  the  higher  ringed  worms  or  annelids 
in  extraordinary  numbers,  like  Nereis^  Phyllodoce,  and  Aphrodite  itself, 
so  beautiful  in  themselves  and  in  their  names  that  we  can  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  expert  who  is  said  to  have  named  his  seven  daughters 
after  seven  favorite  Polycluets;  the  starfish  creeping  up  the  rocks  with 
their  strange  hydraulic  locomotor  system,  the  brittle-stars  using  their 
lithe  amis  like  gymnasts,  the  sea-urchins  tiunbling  along  on  the  tips  of 
their  teeth,  and  the  sluggish  sea-cucumbers  plunging  their  tentacles  into 
the  mud  and  then  into  their  mouths;  the  beautiful  colonies  of  'moss- 
animals'  or  Bryozoa,  crusting  stone  and  weed  as  if  with  lace,  or  forming 
leaf-like  fronds  like  the  seamat  (Flustra)j  which  was  one  of  the  first 
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animals  Charles  Darwin  worked  at,  or  growing  into  calcareous  tufts  as 
if  in  mimicry  of  corals;  myriads  of  crustaceans,  such  as  water-fleas,  acom- 
shells,  beach-fleas,  sandhoppers,  no-body  crabs,  sea-slateis,  shrimps, 
hermit-crabs,  and  shore-crabs  proper;  strange  sea-spiders,  neither  crusta- 
ceans nor  spiders,  like  Pycnogonum  lUtorale,  clambering  among  the  sea- 
weeds and  hydroids;  .  .  .  bivalves  innumerable,  such  as  cockles  and 
mussels,  oysters  and  razor-fish;  herbivorous  gasteropods  like  periwinkles, 
and  voracious  carnivores  like  the  dog-whelks  and  buckles;  sedentary 
limpets  with  a  slight  range  of  movement  and  a  slight  memory  for  locality, 
since  beyond  a  narrow  radius  they  fail  to  And  their  way  home;  an  occa- 
sional cuttle-fish  caught  in  a  shore-pool  and  many  more  further  out;  a 
large  representation  of  ascidians  or  sea-squirts,  both  simple  and  com- 
pound, which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  vertebrate  series;  the  lancelets  {Am" 
phioxus)  buried  all  but  their  mouth  in  the  fine  sand;  true  shore-fishes  like 
sand-eels  and  gunnels  and  shannies;  an  occasional  reptile  like  the  lizard 
Amblyrhynchtis  which  swims  out  among  the  rocks,  or  a  poisonous  sea- 
snake,  or  a  turtle  coming  ashore  to  lay  her  eggs;  numerous  shore-birds 
like  oyster-catcher  and  rock  pipit,  gull  and  cormorant;  and  an  occasional 
mammal  like  otter  and  seal — on  the  whole  a  more  represenUUive  fauna 
than  in  any  other  life-area.^^ 

Keen  Struggle  for  Existence. — "It  is  evident  that  the  shore-area 
nrnst  be  characterized  by  a  keen  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  open  sea 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  floating  room  and  swimming  room,  but 
the  shore  is  narrow  and  crowded.  In  a  rock  pool  there  is  often  no  vacant 
niche.  There  is  competition  even  for  foothold.  It  is  important,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  limpet  which  makes  little  journeys  in  search  of  seaweed 
to  nibble  should  not  go  too  far,  else  it  will  not  find  its  way  back,  and  will 
have  lost  the  spot  which  its  shell  has  grown  to  fit.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
see  the  American  slipper-limpet — one  growing  on  the  top  of  another  to 
the  number  of  four  or  five — suggestive  of  the  root-idea  of  a  skyscraper  " 
(Thomson). 

Pelagic  Realm. — ^The  pelagic  realm  embraces  all  of  the  super- 
ficial waters  of  the  ocean  down  to  the  depth  to. which  effective 
sunlight  penetrates.  It  is  characterized  physically  by  the  presence 
of  light  and  the  absence  of  a  substratum.  In  the  upper  portion 
there  is  variable  temperature  and  frequent  and  violent  wave  ac- 
tion, while  in  its  lower  strata  the  movement  of  the  waters  and  the 
temperature  are  greatly  reduced. 

The  distance  to  which  sunlight  penetrates  varies,  being  manifestly 
greater  in  the  tropics  where  the  sun*s  rays  may  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  less  toward  either  pole  where  the  rays  become  more 
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and  more  oblique.  By  exposing  photographic  plates  at  various  depths 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  light  penetrates  in  the  tropics  to  a  depth  of 
3250  feet,  though  this  is  true  only  of  the  ultraviolet  and  blue  rays.  Red 
and  green  rays  fail  to  penetrate  to  1625  feet,  but  at  325  feet  all  of  the 
rays  of  ordinary  bright  sunshine  are  present,  though  r^  light  is  the  least 
strong. 

Assimilating  plant  life,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  the  ulti- 
mate food  supply  of  all  animals,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
these  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays,  which  virtually  restricts  it  to 
the  upper  500  feet  of  oceanic  waters.  The  importance  of  this  is 
such  that  the  vertical  limit  of  the  pelagic  zone  may  be  placed  at 
about  600  feet  or  100  fathoms;  hence  it  becomes  a  seaward  exten- 
sion of  the  Flachsee. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  substratum,  however,  no  benthonic 
forms  can  exist  in  the  pelagic  realm,  but  all  must  be  either  nektonic 
or  planktonic.  The  pelagic  realm  constitutes  therefore  the  high 
seas,  and  is  not  only  the  meeting  place  of  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions but  the  great  means  of  dispersal  for  countless  forms  of  marine 
life,  including  the  mero-planktonic  larvas  of  shallow-  and  deep- 
water  benthos. 

Abyssal  Realnau — ^The  abyssal  realm  is  that  portion  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  continental  shelf  and  beneath  the  pelagic,  and  includes 
all  waters  below  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  (more  than  105  fathoms 
according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes  in. the  Century  Dictionary). 
This  realm  may  be  divided  into  the  abysso-pelagic  zone,  wherein 
there  is  no  substratum,  and  all  organisms,  like  those  of  the  pelagic, 
must  swim  or  float;  and  the  abysso-benthonic  zone,  in  which  a 
substratum  is  present. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  abyssal  realm  are:  (i)  Absence 
of  lighi.  Light  of  course  must  exist  in  the  upper  transitional 
strata  but  it  lacks  the  essentials  to  assimilating  plant  life,  hence 
none  exists.  The  animals  therefore  are  all  either  carnivorous  or 
feed  upon  dead  organic  matter,  some  of  which  is  of  plant  origin 
(oozes,  see  Chapter  XXIII).  Below  the  transitional  realm  the 
darkness,  except  for  phosphorescence,  is  profound. 

(2)  Quiescence.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  movement  aside 
from  the  sluggish  ocean  currents  of  the  greater  depths,  the  progress 
of  which  is  inmieasurablv  slow. 

(3)  CM.  Below  a  certain  depth,  the  waters  in  all  oceans  the 
world  over  have  become  permanently  chilled  nearly  to  the  freezing 
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point  of  (resh  water,  and  all  diurnal  and  seasonal  variaticms  of 
temperature  and  those  due  to  the  climatic  zones  cease  to  exist. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  surface  is  68^  F.,  at  500 
fathoms  37°,  at  1000  fathoms  35.6°.  The  Mediterranean,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  warmer,  owing  to  the  barrier  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which 
prevents  the  circulation  of  the  deeper  and  colder  waters.  At  equivalent 
depths  the  Mediterranean  temperatures  are;  surface,  75°  F.,  500  fathoms, 
55°  F.,  and  1000  fathoms,  55®. 

(4)  Pressure.  The  pressure  of  the  abyssal  waters  is  enormous, 
increasing  directly  with  the  depth,  the  ratio  of  increase  being  about 
one  ton  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  for  every  thousand  fathoms 
of  depth,  as  compared  with  the  normal  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  at  sea-level. 

Thus  the  abyssal  realm  constitutes  a  simple  biologic  environ- 
ment of  vast  extent  but  of  comparatively  uniform  and  changeless 
character  and  hence  one  not  conducive  to  rapid  evolutionary 
change.  None  of  the  deep-sea  creatures  is  old  geologically  speak- 
ing, for  while  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  Paleozoic  genera  and 
a  larger  number  of  species  are  known  in  the  present  shaUcnv  seas, 
none  of  the  animals  which  people  the  deep  sea  are  older  than  the 
Mesozoic.  They  seem  to  be  all  migrants  from  shallow  water  which 
have  become  adapted  to  the  deep-sea  conditions,  but  there  is  in 
no  instance  die  evolution  of  a  new  race  of  animals  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  the  abyssal  realm. 

Intermigratums 

Intermigrations  between  the  various  benthonic  realms  do  occur 
where  opportunity  arises.  They  are,  as  in  the  case  of  geographic 
migrations,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  the  latter  being  di- 
vided in  turn  into  seasonal  migrations  for  breeding  and  occasional 
journeys  for  food  or  retreat. 

Permanent  migrations  shoreward  have  not  been  many.  Of 
the  plants,  there  have  been  only  the  numerous  fuci  or  seaweeds 
which  extend  above  the  limits  of  the  strand  from  just  below  high- 
water  mark  to  the  limits  of  salt  spray.  Thus  while  strictly  terres- 
trial, they  still  feel  the  influence  of  their  ancestral  home.  Beyond 
this  point  the  migration  apparently  can  not  extend. 

Of  the  animals,  certain  molluscs  are  also  shoreward  migrants. 
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but  these  are  gastropods  only,  for  they  alone  seem  able  to  combine 
air-living  with  locomotion;  the  bivalves,  for  instance,  surviving 
exposure  to  the  air  by  keeping  the  shell  tightly  closed,  which  makes 
any  activity  manifestly  iqfipossible.  Examples  of  ^oreward  mi- 
grating snails  are  Littarina  of  Brazil,  which  climbs  the  mangrove 
trees,  and  Ampullaria,  the  connecting  link  between  land  and  water 
snails.  Of  the  Crustacea,  there  are  several  species  of  land  crabs, 
of  which  one,  Birgus,  an  ordinary  crab-like  form,  is  found  far  from 
the  shore  and  even  climbs  moimtains  and  trees,  but  returns  to  the 
sea-shore  every  year  to  breed,  the  marine  habitat  of  the  young 
indicating  to  us  the  ancestral  home  of  the  species.  Another  land 
aab,  Cenobita  diogenes,  is  one  of  the  hermit  crabs  which  utilize  the 
cast-^ff  shell  of  some  gastropod  for  the  protection  of  their  otherwise 
defenseless  body.  A  specimen  from  the  Dry  Tortugas  group  of  the 
Florida  Ke3rs  actuaUy  has  a  fossil  shell  (Livona  pica)  for  its  habita- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  terrestrial  isopods,  wood-lice  and  pill- 
bugs,  were  also  derived  from  a  littoral  stock.  Probably,  however, 
most  of  the  transitions  have  taken  place  through  accident  in  the 
relic  seas  or  lakes. 

The  transition  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  life  on  the  part  of  the 
vertebrates,  although  doubtless  occurring  long  ago,  even  previous 
to  Devonian  time,  was  another  instance  of  permanent  landward 
migration,  but  whether  from  the  marine  littoral,  the  land-locked 
seas  (relic  seas  freshened  into  relic  lakes),  or  from  th^  originally 
fresh  or  terrestrial  waters  is  not  quite  clear.  Evidence,  however, 
seems  to  point  to  the  latter  supposition.  The  annual  return  of 
most  amphibia  to  the  limnobiotic  rather  than  the  halobiotic  realm 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  young  points  to  the  former 
as  the  ancestral  habitat  of  the  race  (see  Chapter  XXIX). 

Temporary  shoreward  migrations  are  seen  in  several  fishes, 
notably  the  common  eel,  which  may  travel  from  one  pond  to  an- 
other through  moist  meadow  grass.  Periophthalmus,  a  curious 
fish  found  along  the  shores  of  tropical  seas,  inhabiting  the  mud- 
flats at  the  mouths  of  the  various  tropical  rivers  of  the  Old  World, 
is  popularly  known  as  the  walking  fish  or  mud-skipper,  as  it  emerges 
freely  from  the  water  for  hours  at  a  time,  progressing  by  means  of 
its  curiously  modified  pectoral  fins.  The  lung-fishes  (Dipnoi), 
whose  swim-bladder  is  modified  to  serve  as  a  lung,  can  also  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  While  there  is  evidence  that  the  Dipnoi 
are  the  survivors  of  a  widespread  group  of  fishes,  they  are  all  con- 
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fined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
to-day.  The  climbing  perch,  Anabas,  which  inhabits  fresh  waters 
and  estuaries  in  Africa  and  the  oriental  region,  not  only  comes 
ashore  but  actually  climbs  trees  to  the  height  of  several  feet  by 
means  of  the  strong  spines  on  its  pelvic  fins  and  gill-covers.  *  (See 

Fig-  137) 
Permanent  Seaward  Migrations. — Of  plants  there  are  eight 

species  of  phanerogams  or  sea-grasses  which  have  become  adapted 

to  salt-water  life.    The  mangrove  trees  make  their  homes  aloDg 

tropical  shores  within  the  reach  of  the  tides,  but  while  the  roots 

and  portions  of  the  trunk  may  be  entirely  submerged,  the  crown 

of  leaves  is  always  in  the  air;  the  grasses  of  which  mention  has 

just  been  made  may,  however,  be  wholly  below  the  surface  of  the 

water. 

Of  arthropods,  there  are  a  number  which  have  become  entirely 
marine,  although  of  terrestrial  origin,  notably  the  sargassum  insects 
which  live  among  the  floating  fronds  of  the  gulf  weed  and  a  spider 
(Desis)  found  in  rocky  crevices  along  the  shore.  Of  the  vertebrates, 
the  marine  migrants  belong  only  to  the  three  higher  classes,  land- 
to-sea  migrations  on  the  part  of  fishes  being  a  priori  impossible  and 
on  the  part  of  amphibia  rare,  as  salt  water  is  distasteful  if  not 
actually  fatal  to  them.  Doctor  Gadow  says  that  common  salt  is 
poison  to  the  amphibia,  even  a  solution  of  i  per  cent  preventing 
the  development  of  the  larvae,  nevertheless  we  have  reports  of  little 
frogs  of  the  genus  Rana  hopping  about  on  the  flats  of  a  tidal  creek 
opening  irito  Manila  Bay,  and  two  holes  made  by  a  crab  were  seen 
to  be  full  of  wriggling  tadpoles  newly  hatched.  The  tadpoles  were 
developing  in  only  slightly  diluted  sea-water.  However,  even 
though  occasional  temporary  migrations  may  occur,  there  is  no 
instance  at  present  or  in  the  geologic  past  where  amphibia  have  be- 
come permanently  adapted  to  marine  life. 

Of  marine  reptiles,  however,  the  tale  is  a  very  different  one,  i(X 
not  only  are  there  several  different  sorts — ^marine  turtles,  crocodiles, 
and  sea-snakes — living  to-day,  but  the  geologic  record  is  crowded 
with  remains  of  sea-going  Reptilia — ^plesiosaurs,  the  wonderfully 
adapted,  dolphin-like  ichthyosaurs,  the  Cretaceous  sea-serpents  or 
mosasaurs,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  have  become  extinct 

Of  birds,  many,  like  the  gulls,  terns,  frigate-bird,  auks,  and 
petrels,  make  their  home  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  but  none  per- 
haps is  so  thoroughly  adapted  as  the  great  wandering  albatross 
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which  follows  a  ship  for  miles  without  resting,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely forsaken  the  land  as  an  abiding  place. 

Among  ancient  forms,  Hesperornis  (see  PL  XV)  from  the  marine 
Cretaceous  strata  of  our  great  West  was  an  admirable  instance  of  a 
sea-adapted  bird.  It  had  lost  completely  all  powers  of  flight,  while 
the  retention  of  reptile-like  grasping  teeth  in  its  jaws  and  its  in- 
clusion in  marine  sediments  in  association  with  plesiosaurs,  mos- 
asaurs,  and  other  marine  reptiles  and  fishes  give  indubitable 
evidence  of  its  habitat. 

Of  mammals,  the  seals,  whales,  and  Sirenia  or  sea-cows  are  in- 
stances of  permanent  seaward  migrajtioii,  possibly  by  way  of  the 
terrestrial  rivers  or  estuaries.  The  resultant  modifications  of  these 
as  well  as  of  certain  of  the  marine  reptiles,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  XX,  are  so  profound  as  to  render  their  return  to  the 
ancestral  habitat  either  a  relatively  rare  temporary  migration,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  sea-turtles  and  seals,  or  an  impossibility,  as  among 
the  ichthyosaurs  and  whales. 

Ten^Kmuy  Seaward  Migrants. — Of  temporary  seaward  mi- 
grants, the  most  noteworthy  is  the  curious  iguana-like  lizard 
Amblyrhynchus  criskUus  (see  Fig.  60)  which  is  found  in  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands.  Darwin  says  of  it:  ''It  is  extremely  common  on 
all  the  islands  throughout  the  group,  and  lives  exclusively  on  the 
rocky  sea-beaches,  being  never  found,  at  least  I  never  saw  one, 
even  ten  yards  in-shore.  .  .  .  Their  tails  are  flattened  sideways, 
and  all  four  feet  partially  webbed.  They  are  occasionally  seen  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  swimming  about.  .  .  .  When  in 
the  water  this  lizard  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness,  by  a 
seq)entine  movement  of  its  body  and  flattened  tail — the  legs  being 
motionless  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  ...  I  opened  the 
stomachs  of  several,  and  found  them  largely  distended  with  minced 
sea-weed  (Ulvae),  which  grows  in  thin  foliaceous  expansions  of  a 
bri^t  green  or  a  dull  red  colour.  ...  I  have  reason  to  believe  it 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
coast  If  such  be  the  case,  the  object  of  these  animals  occasionally ' 
going  out  to  sea  is  explained.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  this  lizard's  food, 
as  well  as  the  structure  of  its  tail  and  feet,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  seen  voluntarily  swimming  out  at  sea,  absolutely  prove  its 
aquatic  habits;  yet  there  is  in  this  respect  one  strange  anomaly, 
namely,  that  when  frightened  it  will  not  enter  the  water.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  drive  these  lizards  down  to  any  little  point  overhanging 
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the  sea,  where  they  will  sooner  allow  a  person  to  catch  hold  of  their 
tails  than  jump  into  the  water.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  singular  piece 
of  apparent  stupidity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance, 
that  this  reptile  has  no  enemy  whatever  on  shore,  whereas  at  sea 
it  must  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  numerous  sharks.  Hence,  probably, 
urged  by  a  fixed  and  hereditary  instinct  that  the  shore  is  its  place 
of  safety,  whatever  the  emergency  may  be,  it  there  takes  refuge." 

Among  mammals,  temporary  seaward  migrants  include  the 
polar  bear  but  especially  the  sea-otter,  the  latter  being  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  illustrating  the  course  of  evolution  which  the 
seals  must  have  undergone  in  their  adaptation  to  permanent  marine 
life.  This  otter  (Enhydris)  was  still  comparatively  plentiful  all 
along  the  northern  Pacific  coast  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  because  of  its  valuable  fur  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  aquatic  life,  with  hind  feet  suited  only  for 
swimming,  back  teeth  with  smooth  rounded  crowns  for  crunching 
"shell-fish,"  and  in  the  care  which  the  mother  shows  for  the  pup, — 
dandling  it  and  diving  with  it. 

Another  very  remarkable  seaward  migrant  is  the  hippopotamus, 
which  while  really  a  terrestrial  or  river-inhabiting  form,  occasionally 
takes  to  sea  in  its  passage  from  one  river-mouth  to  another  along 
shores  which  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  traverse. 

Permanent  Migrations  from  Sea  to  Fluviatiie  Realm. — In  all 
probability  the  molluscs,  fresh-water  clams,  mussels  and  snails,  the 
crustaceans  and  the  crayfish  represent  permanent  or  land-locked 
migrants  from  salt  to  fresh  waters;  but  the  great  host  of  marine 
invertebrates  have  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  fluviatiie  realm.  There  are  some  curious  instances  of 
creatures,  vertebrates  end  invertebrates,  however,  which  have 
made  what  might  be  called  involuntary  migrations  into  fresh 
water.  Such  animals  are  found  in  what  are  known  as  relic  seas, 
formerly  in  direct  open  conmiunication  with  the  oceans  but  now 
cut  off  from  them.  "The  best-known  examples  of  these  severed 
bodies  of  marine  waters,"  according  to  Schuchert,  "are  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  both  of  which  were  once  widely  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean.  These  seas  are  therefore  marine 
relics  of  the  past  that  have  gradually  been  freshened  through  the 
inflow  of  rivers."  The  animals  which  inhabit  these  seas  are  also 
relic  faunas  or  relic  species  which  upon  being  cut  off  from  their 
ocean-living  brethren  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  gradually 
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freshening  waters.  In  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  instance,  while  there 
arc  comparatively  few  different  kinds  of  animals,  the  fishes  are  so 
abundant  in  individuals  that  the  fisheries  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fauna  includes  sturgeon,  salmon, 
herring,  porpoises,  and  seals.  American  examples  of  relic  seas  and 
lakes  are  Lake  Ontario  and  more  especially  Lake  Champlain. 
Squids  are  still  present,  though  rare,  in  Lake  Onondaga,  once  a 
tributary  of  I^ke  Ontario,  while  the  elevated  beach  deposits  of 
Lake  Champlain  contain  an  abimdance  of  marine  shells  and  the 
bones  of  seals  and  whales. 

Tenqwrary  Migrations  from  Sea  to  Fluviatile  Realm.— There 
are  a  number  of  fishes,  such  as  the  shad,  alewife,  sturgeon,  and 
sabnon,  which,  while  the  major  portion  of  their  life  is  spent  in  the 
sea,  ascend  the  rivers  annually  to  spawn.  Of  these  the  most  notable 
are  the  salmon,  which  ascend  the  Sacramento  River  to  its  extreme 
source,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  In  the  Columbia  they  ascend 
as  far  as  the  Bitter  Root  and  Sawtooth  mountains  of  Idaho,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles;  but  their  extreme  limit  is 
not  known.  In  the  Yukon  a  few  ascend  to  Caribou  Crossing 
and  Lake  Bennett,  2250  miles.  "At  these  great  distances,  when 
the  fish  have  reached  the  spawning  grounds,  besides  the  usual 
changes  of  the  breeding  season,  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
bruises,  on  which  patches  of  white  fungus  (Saprolegnia)  develop. 
The  fins  become  mutilated,  their  eyes  are  often  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, parasitic  wonns  gather  in  their  gills,  they  become  extremely 
emaciated  .  .  .  and  as  soon  as  the  spawning  act  is  accomplished, 
and  sometimes  before,  aU  of  them  die.  The  ascent  of  the  Cascades 
and  the  Dalles  of  the  Coliunbia  causes  the  injury  or  death  of  a 
great  many  salmon"  Qordan).  This  Wonderful  instinct  again 
points  to  the  salmon  and  other  fishes  having  originally  been  fresh- 
water forms  which  have  made  a  permanent  migration  seaward  in 
some  bygone  period,  but  the  homing  instinct  still  impels  them  to 
return  to  their  ancestral  waters  to  bring  forth  their  young,  even 
though  the  act  be  suicidal  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned. 

Pennanent  Migrations  from  Fluviatile  Realm  to  Sea. — If,  as 
certain  authorities  (Chamberlin)  claim,  the  land  waters  are  the 
ancestral  home  of  all  vertebrates  (see  Chapter  XXVIII),  the 
marine  fishes  must  have  all  come  from  one  or  more  ancient  sea- 
ward migrants  from  the  fluviatile  realm.  It  has  also  been  argued 
that  the  Cetacea,  some  of  which,  like  the  blind  fresh-water  dolphins 
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(Platanistidae),  inhabit  the  rivers  of  India,  made  the  iimnobiotic 
realm  their  transitional  habitat  in  their  ancestral  migration  from 
land  to  sea.  This,  however,  can  not  be  proved,  although  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  at  least  estuary-inhabiting  forms  before 
taking  to  the  high  seas  is  certainly  plausible. 

Temporaiy  Migrations  from  Fluviatile  Realm  to  Sea. — Of 
transitory  migrants  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  the  ordinaiy 
fresh- water  eel.  Thomson  thus  describes  their  life  history:  "The 
eels  of  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  probably  b^n  their  life 
below  the  500-fathom  line  on  the  verge  of  the  deep  sea  away  to  the 
west  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ireland,  and  southwards  to  the  Canaries. 
The  early  chapters  of  the  life-history  remain  obscure,  but  the  young 
larva  rises  to  the  upper  sunlit  waters  as  a  transparent,  sideways- 
flattened,  knife-blade-like  creature,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  no  spot  of  color  save  in  its  eyes.  It  lives  for  many  months 
in  this  state — ^known  as  a  Leptocephalus — expending  eneigy  in 
gentle  swimming,  but  taking  no  food.  It  subsists  on  itself,  and 
becomes  shorter  and  lighter,  and  cylindrical  instead  of  blade-like. 
It  is  transformed  into  a  glass-eel,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
like  a  knitting  needle  in  girth.  It  begins  to  move  towards  the 
distant  shores  and  rivers.  In  some  cases  it  may  take  more  than  a 
year  to  reach  the  feeding  ground — those  that  ascend  the  rivers  of . 
the  eastern  Baltic  having  journeyed  over  three  thousand  miles. 
Their  ranks  are  thinned,  but  large  nxmibers  succeed  in  finding 
the  estuaries,  and  the  passage  of  millions  of  elvers  up  our  rivers  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  of  Spring.  There  is  a  long  period 
of  feeding  and  growing  in  the  slow-flowing  reaches  of  the  rivers 
and  in  the  fish-stocked  ponds.  But  there  is  never  any  breeding  in 
fresh  water,  and  after  some  years  a  restlessness  seizes  the  adults  as 
it  seized  the  larvae — a  restlessness  due,  however,  to  a  reproductive, 
not  to  a  nutritive  motive  or  impulse.  There  is  an  excited  return 
journey  to  the  sea — they  don  wedding  garments  of  silver  as  they 
go  and  become  large  of  eye.  They  appear  to  migrate  hundreds  of 
miles,  often  at  least  out  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  verge  of  the  deep 
sea,  where,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  individual  life  ends  in  giving  rise 
to  new  lives.  In  no  case  is  there  any  return."  This  is  a  case  of 
former  salt-water  fish  which  having  made  a  permanent  migration 
into  the  fresh  waters  in  some  remote  time,  still  seek  not  only  their 
own  birthplace  but  that  of  the  race  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
forth  their  own  young. 
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Micrations  from  Sea  to  Air  and  Air  to  Sea. — ^The  intermigra- 
tions  between  the  sea  and  the  air  are  relatively  few.  Under  migra- 
tions from  sea  to  air  would  come  as  temporary  intermigrants  the 
flying  fishes,  of  which  several  genera,  representing  a  number  of 
separate  evolutions,  are  known.  Their  atrial  existence  is  very 
transitory,  as  the  flights,  if  such  they  are,  rarely  exceed  a  hundred 
yards  and  are  generally  far  shorter. 

Of  air  to  sea  migrants  the  penguins  are  perhaps  the  best  instance, 
as  they  have  lost  entirely  the  power  of  aerial  progression,  but  their 
wings,  through  the  d^eneracy  of  the  feathers  and  a  compensating 
broadening  of  the  entire  structure,  have  become  admirable  swim- 
ming devices  for  what  may  be  called  submarine  flight. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Geological  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  in  lime  is  fully  as  im- 
portant to  our  understanding  of  evolution  as  their  distribution  in 
space,  for  while  the  biologist  who  bases  his  research  upon  recent 
forms  alone  need  concern  himself  with  the  latter  distribution  only, 
the  student  of  the  documentary  evidences  of  evolution,  which  are, 
after  all,  the  final  court  of  appeal,  is  concerned  very  deeply  with 
the  former.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  Historical  Geology  such 
as  Schuchert's  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  basis  for  the 
divisions  of  geologic  time,  but  the  following  statements  will  suffice 
for  our  purpose. 

The  science  of  geologic  chronology  is  the  result  of  a  century  and 
a  half  of  growth,  and  while  the  major  divisions  of  earth's  history  and 
their  limitations  are  now  pretty  well  understood  and  agreed  upon, 
there  are  yet  many  details  to  be  adjusted.  "Geology,"  says 
Schuchert,  "was  at  first  a  science  of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  it  was 
not  imtil  the  significance  of  fossils  as  determinants  of  age  was  first 
worked  out  in  England  by  Smith  (i  799-1801)  and  still  more  cleariy 
by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  in  France  (1808-1811),  that  stratigraphy 
and  geologic  chronology  had  their  beginning."  Then  arose  the 
doctrine  of  Catastrophism,  advocated  by  Cuvier  and  D'Orbigny,  a 
doctrine  by  which  geologists,  with  the  exception  of  Lyell,  were 
largely  swayed  until  the  appearance  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  when 
they  gradually  came  to  a  belief  in  the  continual  evolution  of  life. 
"The  idea  of  Catastrophism  has  now  given  way  to  the  theory  of 
local  and  general  changes  in  the  environment,  changeB  that  bring 
about  small  and  great  alterations  in  the  plants  and  animals  and 
in  their  local  associations.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  primary 
basis  for  discerning  the  sequence  of  geologic  events  is  the  fossils 
entombed  in  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  latter. 
However,  many  rocks  have  no  fossils,  and  in  the  earlier  and  longer 
portion  of  the  earth's  history  the  life  then  existent  was  so  rarely 
preserved  that  other  methods  have  had  to  be  devised  to  unravel 
their  sequence  and  genetic  relation  to  one  another." 

8a 
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Eras. — Geologists,  as  a  result  of  study  of  the  rocks  with  their 
contained  evidences  of  changing  environmental  conditions,  have 
divided  the  earth's  past  history  into  a  number  of  major  divisions 
called  eras,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  degree  of  evolutionary 
advancemAt  of  life;  thus,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient,  Archeo- 
zoic (primal  life),  Proterozoic  (primitive  life).  Paleozoic  (ancient 
life),  Mesozoic  (medieval  life),  Cenozoic  (modem  life),  and  Psycho- 
zoic  (mental  life). 

Periods. — ^The  eras  in  their  turn  are  divided  into  periods,  the 
Dam«sof  whieh  are  in  large  measure  geographic;  that  is,  they  were 
taken  from  the  locality  where  the  rocks  pertaining  to  the  period 
were  first  described,  or  they  may  be  of  historic  significance  in  the 
development  of  the  science.-  Thus,  the  names  Cambrian,  Ordo- 
vidan,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  take  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  England  or  Wales,  or  from  the  districts  where  the 
rocks  are  best  developed;  Triassic  refers  to  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  rocks  of  that  period  in  Germany;  Jurassic  to  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  in  which  the  stmta  are  admirably  displayed; 
while  Cretaceous,  a  relic  of  the  old  days  of  mineral  geology,  is  from 
the  extensive  chalk  deposits  pertaining  to  the  formation  in  Western 
Europe. 

Epochs. — ^Subdivisions  of  periods  have  been  called  epochs.  The 
epoch  terms  of  the  Cenozoic  and  Psychozoic  eras  are  Eocene  (dawn 
of  the  recent),  Oligpcene  (little  recent),  Miocene  (less  recent). 
Pliocene  (more  recent),  and  Pleistocene  (most  recent).  Popular 
names  such  as  "Age  of  Man"  for  the  Pssrchozoic  era  or  "Age  of 
Mammals"  for  the  Cenozoic,  are  also  in  general  use. 

Reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  the  limits  of  all  these  eras,  periods, 
and  so  on  are  due  to  certain  more  or  less  profound  changes,  climatic 
and  otherwise,  which  have  as  a  basic  cause  the  warping  of  the 
earth's  crust  due  in  turn  to  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  mass,  giving 
rise  not  only  to  land  elevation  and  often  extensive  mountain  mak- 
ing, but  to  the  alteration  of  the  strand-line  or  line  of  demarcation 
between  land  and  sea.  This  implies  of  course  inroads  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  with  the  severance  of  old  migratory  routes  and  the 
restriction  of  terrestrial  habitats,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters 
and  the  formation  of  new  land-bridges  or  the  resurrection  of  those 
which  formerly  existed  but  which  have  been  temporarily  de- 
stroyed. It  will  be  readily  seen  how  profound  an  influence  upon 
the  evolution  of  life  such  movements  may  have — and  there  were 
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many  of  them — especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  attendant 
climatic  changes,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very  marked  character 
(see  Epilogue)'.  For  changes  of  climate  react  directly  upon  plant 
life  and  hence  both  directly  and  indirectly  upon  that  of  animals, 
while  restriction  or  amplification  of  habitat  and  the  severance  or 
formation  of  land-bridges  provide  the  essential  isolation,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  new  forms  increase  competition,  both  of  whidi' 
stimulate  evolutionary  progress.  Hence  it  is  that  evolution  is 
not  a  uniform  process,  but  where  profound  geologic  changes  are 
recorded,  the  tide  of  life  flows  more  swiftly,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
during  the  long  periods  of  comparative  quiet,  evolution  is  slowed 
down  to  an  almost  imperceptible  rate  of  change.  The  times  of 
rapid  progress  Cope  called  "expression  points*'  in  evolution,  and 
the  rhythm  is  more  or  less  synchronous  with  the  physical  changes 
which  time  has  wrought  in  the  earth  itself. 

Geologic  Time  Scale. — ^A  convenient  time  scale  has  been  worked 
out,  knowledge  of  which  is  fully  as  important  to  a  student  of 
evolution  as  is  a  general  idea  of  the  geographic  or  bathymetric 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  follows  in  general  the  geologic 
time-tables  of  Schuchert  and  Barrell. 
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Age  of  the  Earth. — ^An  estimate  of  the  earth's  age  in  terms  of 
years  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  subject  for  discxission,  but  the 
results  vary  astonishingly,  as  the  following  brief  statement  from 
Schuchert  will  show.  There  are  two  principal  groups  of  data 
whereupon  an  estimate  may  be  based:  the  first  is  the  geologic  one 
of  the  rate  of  sedimentation  and  erosion  and  the  known  thickness 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks;  the  other  group  is  that  furnished  by  the 
physicists  and  is  based  either  upon  the  emanation  of  heat  from 
the  earth  or  upon  the  calculated  age  of  radioactive  substances.  To 
quote  Schuchert: 

"In  1862  .  .  .  the  physicist,  Lord  Kelvin,  .  .  .  held  that  as  our 
planet  was  continually  losing  ener^  in  the  form  of  heat,  the  globe 
was  a  molten  mass  somewhere  between  20,000,000  and  400,000,000 
years  ago,  with  a  probability  of  this  state  occurring  about  98,000,000 
years  ago.  Finally  in  1897  ^^  concurred  in  Clarence  King's  o 
elusion  that  the  globe  was  a  molten  mass  about  24,000,000  yeaC 
ago.  Both  of  these  conclusions,  however,  were  wrought  out  under 
the  Laplacian  hypothesis,  and  now  many  geologists  hold  that  the 
earth  never  was  molten.  While  geologists  have  not  been  able  to 
fit  their  evidence  into  so  short  a  time,  they  have  ever  since  been 
trying  to  keep  their  estimates  within  the  bounds  of  Lord  Kelvin's 
older  calculations.  Walcott,  in  1893,  on  the  basis  of  the  strati- 
graphic  record  and  the  known  d^jjkargeJ^sediment  by  rivers, 
concluded  that  70,000,000  years  ^^^^iflR^iiy:e  sedimentation 
began  in  the  Archeozoic.  Sir  Arcnffira  Geikie  places  the  time  at 
100,000,000  years,  and  most  geologists  have  tried,  although  with 
difficulty,  to  fit  the  record  within  these  estimates. 

"Since  the  discovery  of  radiimi,  all  of  the  calculations  previously 
made  have  been  set  aside  by  the  new  school  of  physicists,  and  now 
geologists  are  told  they  can  have  1,000,000,000  or  more  years  as 
the  time  since  the  earth  attained  its  present  diameter.  .  .  .  Even 
if  finally  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  physicists  have  to  reduce  their 
estimates  as  to  the  age  of  certain  minerals  and  rocks,  geologists 
nevertheless  appear  to  be  on  safer  ground  in  accepting  their  esti- 
mates than  those  based  either  on  sedimentation,  chemical  denuda- 
tion, or  loss  of  heat  by  the  earth." 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  evolution  that  it  has  been  an  extremely 
slow  process,  requiring  an  immensity  of  time  far  beyond  anything 
which  our  minds  can  comprehend,  even  in  these  days  when  money 
and  munitions  and  wasted  lives  are  reckoned  by  the  millions. 
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Records  of  Life. — The  records  of  past  life  are  the  fossils  en- 
tombed in  the  rocks.  These  are  the  actual  relics  of  animals  and 
plants  which  lived  in  past  geologic  ages,  and  their  nature  and  the 
methods  of  their  preservation  and  their  interpretation  will  be 
discussed  in  full  in  Chapter  XXV.  They  are  found  only  in  sedi- 
mentary as  opposed  to  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks,  that  is,  in  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  or  shales.  Of  these  the  majority  were  formerly 
water-borne  aqueous  sediments,  such  as  sands,  or  muds,  while 
those  composed  of  fine  sand  or  dust  carried  by  the  winds  (aeolian) 
are  comparatively  rare.  Of  the  aqueous  rocks  the  marine,  es- 
pecially those  formed  in  relatively  shallow  waters  bordering  upon 
the  continents,  are  the  most  extensive,  hence  the  record  of  marine 
life  is  far  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  realm.  Fresh- water 
deposits  make  up  for  their  rarity  by  their  importance,  for  they  con- 
practically  all  of  the  relics  of  terrestrial  life.  This  last  record 
ery  much  broken,  due  either  to  a  lack  of  deposition  or  to  sub- 

uent  erosion. 

Climatic  Variatioiis. — ^At  the  present  day,  the  earth  presents  a 
^'ariety  of  climatic  conditions,  ranging  from  the  equatorial  belt  or 
torrid  zone  where  heat  predominates,  through  the  temperate  zone 
where  the  climate  is  milder  but  where  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold  sometimes  prevail,  to  the  polar  regions  where  intense  cold  is 
the  rule.  Not  long  af^however,  geologically  speaking,  the  tem- 
perature through0u!^^w«H|^  much  colder  than  now,  though 
there  were  long  intervals  SMU^he  Glacial  Period  of  almost  uni- 
formly mild  conditions.  The  warm  climates  persisted  during  long 
geological  ages,  and  even  though  there  were  zonal  belts  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  temperature,  the  polar  areas  contained  warm-climate 
animals  and  plants.  The  temperature  fluctuations  were  greatest 
toward  the  beginning  and  end  of  periods  and  there  is  also  evidence 
of  increasing  aridity  at  such  times. 

"The  long  warm  times  were  separated  by  short  periods  of  cool 
to  cold  climates.  Geologists  now  know  of  seven  periods  of  decided 
temperature  changes  (earliest  and  latest  Late  Proterozoic,  Silurian, 
Permian,  Triassic,  Cretaceous-Eocene,  and  Pleistocene)  and  of 
these  at  least  four  were  glacial  climates  (both  Proterozoic  times, 
Permian,  and  Pleistocene).  The  greatest  intensity  of  these  reduced 
temperatures  varied  between  the  hemispheres,  for  in  earliest  Late 
Proterozoic  and  Pleistocene  time  it  lay  in  the  northern,  while  in 
latest  Proterozoic  and  Permian  time  it  was  .more  equatorial  than 
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boreal.  Cooled  climates  occur  when  the  lands  are  largest  and  most 
emergent,  during  the  closing  stages  of  periods  and  eras,  and  cold 
climates  nearly  always  exist  during  or  immediately  following 
revolutions,  when  the  earth  is  undergoing  marked  mountain 
making"  (Schuchert). 

SUMMARY  OF  GEOLOGIC  HISTORY 

As  human  history  is  divided  into  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
periods,  so  geologic  history  is  comparably  divisible  into  eras,  the 
Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic.  Human  existence,  however, 
far  antedates  written  history,  there  having  been  what  historians 
are  wont  to  call  the  legendary  period,  but  which  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally known  as  the  prek^toric.  In  a  like  manner  there  stretches 
back  from  the  beginning  Mthe  fossil  records  of  the  Paleozoic  a 
inconceivably  vast,  duringWiich  life  must  have  existed  upon  ea: 
but  the  evidence  for  its  exiSpnce  is  either  argumentative,  reasoned 
from  the  perfection  which  11  had  attained  when  legible  fossil  re- 
mains first  appear,  which  implies  a  long  antecedent  evolution;  or 
based  upon  the  large  depositssof  limestones,  graphites,  and  iron- 
ores  which  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  are  mainly  of  organic  origin. 
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Archeozoic  and  Proterozoic. — ^flxe  great  legendary  eras  are 
the  Archeozoic  and  Proterozoic,  the  former  of  which  is  called  the 
Age  of  Unicellular  Life,  for  undoubted  fossils  of  this  time  are  as 
yet  utterly  unknown  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  dominant 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  were  all  unicellular  f onus,  Protophyta 
and  Protozoa,  of  very  lowly  organization. 

In  the  Proterozoic,  while  known  marine  fossils  are  extremely 
rare  and  imperfect  and  almost  indecipherable,  they  nevertheless 
indicate  a  very  material  evolutionary  advance.  The  evidence  is 
positive  for  the  existence  of  marine  algae  among  plants,  some  radio- 
larians,  and  tubes  and  burrows  made  by  annelid  worms.  But  be- 
cause of  their  position  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  the  tubes  and 
burrows  imply  Annelida  and  these  in  turn  the  more  lowly  organized 
sponges,  coelenterates,  and  other  worms.  This  Proterozoic  era, 
especially  its  latter  half,  may  therefore  be  called  the  Age  of  Primi- 
tive Marine  Invertebiates. 
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Paleozoic 

Cambrian. — ^By  Lower  Cambrian  time  all  the  main  inverte- 
brate phyla  had  been  evolved  and  possibly  the  vertebrates,  as  the 
fishes  were  well  established  by  the  Middle  Ordovician.  The  degree 
of  perfection  of  the  invertebrates  at  the  beginning  of  Paleozoic 
time  shows  that  more  fundamental  evolution  had  taken  place  up 
to  this  time  than  subsequently  (Schuchert).  The  main  evolutionary 
structure  of  all  invertebrate  types  having  been  established,  their 
future  changes  are  mainly  those  of  detail. 

OrdoTidan. — ^The  Ordovician  saw  the  rise  of  the  progressive 
cephalopods  and  the  first  recorded  fishes,  with  w)iose  development 
the  trilobites,  the  highest  and  most  aggressive  form  of  Cambrian 
life,  began  to  wane,  ultimately  to  pass  out  of  existence  with  the 
close  of  the  Paleozoic.  The  active  and  carnivorous  cephalopods 
became  more  and  more  important  during  the  Ordovician  and  Silu- 
rian, to  be  gradually  displaced  by  the  fishes;  the  cephalopods  per- 
sisted, however,  in  considerable  numbers  imtil  the  close  of  the 
Mesozoic,  when  they  were  reduced  to  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant place  which  they  now  hold.  By  far  the  vast  majority  of 
Paleozoic  invertebrates  were  sedentary  benthonic  forms,  feeding 
upon  microorganisms  or  organic  d£bris,  though  some  were  vagrant, 
living  upon  the  benthonic  seaweeds,  and  others,  like  the  starfishes, 
were  carnivorous.  The  Ordovician  rocks  give  us  the  first  meager 
evidence  of  land  plants,  for  while  none  are  known  prior  to  that 
period,  the  woody  kinds  appear  before  its  close.  To  the  Ordovician 
period,  therefore,  we  owe  die  origin  of  two  most  important  groups  of 
organisms,  the  woody  plants  and  the  fishes  among  the  vertebrates. 

Siliirian  and  Deyonian. — ^The  Siliuian  and  Devonian  periods 
collectively  constitute  the  Middle  Paleozoic,  in  contrast  to  the 
Early  Paleozoic  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  They  also  usher 
in  two  events  of  prime  importance  to  the  animate  world,  the  de- 
velopment of  air-breathing  forms  on  the  part  of  both  invertebrates 
(Silurian)  and  the  vertebrates  (Devonian).  In  rocks  of  Silurian 
age  we  have  recorded  the  first  scorpion  as  well  as  fishes  whose 
oiganization  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  double- 
breathing  lung-fishes  of  to-day.  Out  of  this  ancient  lineage,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  recognized  their  undoubted  ancestors,  were 
to  come  the  amphibia,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  all  the  later  terres- 
trial vertebrates.    The  Devonian  rocks  also  give  us  the  first  actual 
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record  of  amphibian  life  in  the  form  of  a  single  footprint  {Tkinopus 
atUiquuSy  Fig.  142).  During  the  Devonian  the  fishes  developed 
wonderfully  into  various  armored  and  shark-like  forms,  so  that 
the  name  Age  of  Fishes  has  often  been  applied  to  this  period. 

Terrestrially  the  late  Silurian  and  early  Devonian  were  charac- 
*  terized  by  increasing  aridity  of  climate,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  impelling  cause  in  the  evolution  of  air-breathing  vertebrates 
through  the  drying  up  of  the  streams  and  lakes  wherein  their  fore- 
bears among  tiie  fishes  made  their  homes  (see  Chapter  XXIX). 
The  Devonian  was  also  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
land  flora. 

Mississippiaiii  Pennsylvanian,  Permian. — The  Carboniferous, 
which  is  now  divided  into  the  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian 
periods,  together  with  the  Permian,  constitutes  the  Late  Paleozoic, 
a  time  characterized  in  its  earlier  part  by  a  mild,  moist  climate 
which,  however,  grew  more  and  more  severe  toward  the  close  and 
culminated  in  the  early  Permian  iqe  age.  The  Carboniferous  was 
therefore  the  great  age  of  coal  plants,  the  vegetation  reaching  its 
maximum  development  in  variety  and  in  the  size  of  the  individual 
plants  during  the  Pennsylvanian  period.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
plants  of  the  time,  however,  is  restricted  to  those  of  the  low-lying 
swamps  and  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  upland  flora.  The 
coal  plants  were  principally  spore-bearing,  of  rapid  growth,  and 
soft,  spongy  woods.  Seed-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds 
were  also  present  but  their  flowers  were  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Owing  to  their  great  carrying  power  the  spores  were  very  widely 
disseminated,  giving  the  forests  a  very  uniform  character  the  worid 
over. 

During  the  Mississippian,  sharks  were  the  dominant  fishes  in 
the  seas  and  oceans.  They  were  of  many  kinds  but  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  the  more  ancient  shell-feeding  types  which  were  subse- 
quently almost  wholly  blotted  out.  The  Pennsylvanian  with  its 
widespread  coal  swamps  formed  an  admirable  habitat  for  the  de- 
velopment of  land  animals,  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  andent 
insects,  and  snails  among  the  invertebrates,  and  amphibians  among 
the  vertebrates.  Probably  before  the  close  of  this  period  true  rep- 
tiles, such  as  had  abandoned  the  ancestral  gill-breathing  even  in 
the  adolescent  condition,  appeared.  Of  this  there  is  direct  evi- 
dence, and  in  addition  the  deployment  of  reptiles  in  the  Permian 
implies  their  existence  during  the  preceding  period. 
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In  Pennian  time  the  j9ora  underwent  a  change;  harsher  con- 
ditions, following  the  warm  moist,  climate  of  the  Pennsylvanian, 
either  destroyed  the  old  cosmopolitan  plant  life  or  impelled  its 
evolution  into  hardier  sorts  of  vegetation.  A  new  flora  then  arose, 
espedaUy  in  the  southern  hemisphere  where  the  change  began, 
because  the  ice  age  was  here  most  dominant  in  early  Permian  time 
and  spread  thence  throughout  the  world.  This  flora,  consisting 
mainly  of  modem  ferns,  conifers,  ginkgoes,  and  cycads,  became  the 
dominant  vegetation  Aroughout  the  Mesozoic  until  supplanted 
by  the  modem  flora  in  Cretaceous  time.  Due  to  the  stress  of  cli- 
mate the  insects  developed  those  wonderful  larval  adaptations,  seen 
m  the  metamorphosis  of  living  insects,  that  enable  them  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  resting  or  pupal  condition  (see  Chapter 
XXVII). 

The  passing  of  the  Paleozoic,  which  was  marked  by  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Revolution,  also  saw  the  extinction  of 
many  forms  of  ancient  life,  especially  among  plants  and  inverte- 
bTates.  Of  the  latter,  those  which  survived  have  altered  little  in 
the  ages  which  have  since  elapsed,  whUe  the  vertebrates,  especially 
the  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  have  undergone  practically  their 
entire  evolution. 

Mesozoic 

Triassic  and  Jurassic— The  Mesozoic  era  or  Age  of  Reptiles 
is  justly  so  called,  for  although  all  five  classes  of  vertebrates  (fishes, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals)  were  probably  present 
throughout  its  entire  length,  the  reptiles  were  the  dominant  forms 
of  life.  During  the  Triassic  there  were  many  kinds,  some  partially 
or  whoUy  aquatic,  others  terrestrial.  The  Jurassic  saw  great 
numbers  of  reptiles  inhabiting  the  land,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  and 
toward  its  close  an  immensity  of  size  on  the  part  of  some  of  them 
which  has  never  been  equalled  before  or  since  on  the  part  of  either 
terrestrial  or  semiaquatic  forms.  The  Jurassic  also  records  the 
first  flying  reptiles  and  reptile-like  birds,  although  the  degree  of 
their  development  again  implies  their  existence  during  the  Trias. 

Cretaceous. — ^The  Comanchian  or  Lower  Cretaceous  witnessed 
the  rise  of  flowering  plants  and  the  extinction  of  the  reptiles  of 
huge  bulk,  such  mighty  forms  being  as  a  race  usually  short-lived, 
geologically  speaking.  The  Cretaceous  proper,  or  Upper  Cretaceous, 
the  modernizing  of  the  flora  so  that  the  forest  plants  would 
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now  wear  a  familiar  aspect,  although  in  unfamiliar  combinations. 
The  land  reptiles  soon  i^eached  the  height  of  their  specialization 
and  while  not  as  huge  as  those  which  had  gone  before,  exceeded 
them  in  grotesqueness  and  bizarre  appearance.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous  more  conservative  forms  again  prevailed.  Mam- 
mals were  numerous  though  still  small  and  unspecialized,  while 
the  birds  were  essentially  modem  except  that  in  all  known  ex- 
amples they  still  retained  the  teeth  characteristic  of  their  reptilian 
ancestors. 

With  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic,  which  was  marked  again  by  great 
crustal  changes,  the  so-called  Laramide  revolution,  came  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  dominant  reptilian  types  on  land  and  sea,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  evolution  of  the  warm-blooded  manmiaJs, 
which  were  to  be  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Cenozoic  as  the  reptiles 
had  been  the  overlords  of  creation  during  Mesozoic  times. 

Cenozoic 

During  the  Cenozoic  era  or  the  Age  of  Mammals,  the  vegetation 
was  of  modem  cast  and  life  conditions  in  the  main  were  similar 
to  those  of  to-day,  although  there  is  much  evidence  of  a  gradual 
elevation  of  nearly  all  lands,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  aridity 
and  diminution  of  moisture-loving  vegetation.  This  meant  the 
great  spread  of  grasses  and  a  necessary  adaptation  to  grazing 
habits  on  the  part  of  such  mammals  as  could  do  so,  and  the  weed- 
ing out  or  extinction  of  such  as  could  not.  The  widespread  mead- 
ows also  gave  insect  and  bird  life  a  more  diversified  habitat  and 
therefore  an  evolutionary  impetus. 

Eocene. — ^The  Eocene  period  immediately  followed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  great  reptiles.  Then  nature  began  afresh  to  people  the 
world  with  terrestrial  animals,  this  time  of  the  warm-blooded  furry 
mammalian  sto^k  which  had  so  long  been  held  in  check,  for  though 
they  had  existed  during  the  Age  of  Reptiles  their  evolutionary  prog- 
ress was  virtually  at  a  standstill.  The  first  deplo3anent  of  mam- 
mals gave  rise  to  creatures  which  served  fairly  well  but  were  limited 
in  their  potential  mentality,  among  other  defects,  and  from  Eocene 
times  an  increasing  value  has  Been  placed  upon  mental  prowess  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  These  archaic  mammals,  as  they  have 
been  called,  underwent  a  brief  career  and  were  gradually  replaced 
by  the  modemized  forms  whose  brain  power  was  capable  of  vastly 
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greater  development.  By  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  the  replacement 
was  practically  complete  and  but  few  survivors  of  the  ancient 
mammals  are  extant. 

Oligoceney  Miocene,  Pliocene. — During  the  Oligocene  came  the 
increasing  aridity  of  climate  which  culminated  in  the  Miocene,  and 
with  it  th^  gradual  elimination  of  browsing  and  the  development 
of  grazing  types.  The  Miocene  was  the  time  of  mammalian  cul- 
mination, of  both  numbers  and  kinds.  The  Pliocene,  with  its 
increasingly  hard  conditions,  prophetic  of  the  glacial  age,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  land-bridges  and  the  severance  of  others,  was  a  period 
of  great  unrest.  Many  migrations  occurred  the  world  over,  new 
competitions  arose,  and  the  weaker  stocks  began  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  strenuous  life.  One  momentous  event  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Pliocene,  and  that  was  the  transformation  of  the 
precursor  of  humanity  into  man — the  culmination  of  the  highest 
Ime  of  evolution! 

Pleistocene. — The  Pleistocene  was  the  final  period  of  the  Ceno- 
zoic,  when,  owing  to  continued  elevation  of  the  great  continents, 
the  Age  of  Ice  was  ushered  in,  with  its  long  periods  of  devastating 
cold,  separated  by  warmer  interglacial  times  when  conditions  were 
less  severe  and  the  great  ice  sheets  retreated  into  their  northern 
fastnesses.  The  Pleistocene  was  a  time  of  wholesale  extinctions, 
when  many  races  of  animals  were  blotted  out,  but  mankind,  be- 
cause of  his  superior  mental  attributes,  was  able  to  survive  and 
rapidly  took  his  place  as  the  dominant  form  of  life. 

Psychozoic 

With  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice,  the  Psychozoic  era  or  Age  of 
Man  began,  with  the  greater  perfection  of  man's  mentality  and  the 
assertion  of  his  '^  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,"  and  the 
rise  of  world  civilizations  until  their  present  purging  in  the  holo-  \, 
caust  of  the  world's  greatest  war! 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  EVOLUTION 


CHAPTER  VII 

Natural  Selection 

All  scientists  and  most  other  thinking  men  are  now  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  evolution,  both  inorganic  and  organic:  that  out  of 
simple  beginnings,  when  in  the  course  of  ages  the  earth  was  fit  for 
organic  habitation,  life  began,  and  by  a  continual  unfolding  process 
there  has  come  not  only  all  of  the  marvellously  adapted  forms  of 
animal  and  plant  life  which  we  see  to-day,  but  those  which  Paleon- 
tology reveals  to  us  and  such  as  we  know  existed  but  of  which  no 
discoverable  relic  remains. 

For  our  purpose,  then,  the  fad  of  evolution  is  taken  ab  initio^ 
without  argument,  together  with  the  assumption  that  all  organisms 
which  do  exist  or  have  existed  are  blood-reIat;/ed,  though  the  degree 
of  relationship  viaries  from  the  nearest  to  one  inconceivably  remote. 
But  whfle  the  fact  of  evolution  may  be  accepted  as  true,  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  it  has  been  brought  about  are  not  so  evident 
and  have  givenTise  to  endless  argument  and  discussion.  These 
are  Xht  factors  of  evolution;  what  they  are,  by  whom  advocated, 
the  arguments  offered  for  their  acceptance,  and  their  plausibility 
are  the  chief  subjects  of  our  present  study. 

Summary  of  Factors 

To  summarize  the  various  factors  which  have  been  proposed, 
the  Ust  is  briefly  presented  here;  the  arguments  will  be  given  in 
later  chapters. 

ygriation  is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  evolutionary  factor, 
in  fact,  the  causes  of  variation  are  among  the  prime  causes  of  evolu- 
tion itself.  Variation,  the  fact  that  no  two  organisms  or  parts  of 
organisms  are  precisely  alike,  no  matter  how  closely  related,  is  a 
commonly  observed  phenomenon,  and  admits  of  no  argument 
whatsoever,  as  it  is  an  established  truth  which  any  one,  within 
the  limits  of  his  opportunities,  may  demonstrate  for  himself.  It 
is  the  progressive  factor  in  evolution,  for  without  variation  no 
change  could  occur  and  evolution  would  be  impossible. 
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Although  the  fax:t  is  not  open  to  argument,  the  means  whereby 
variation  has  been  brought  about,  the  character  of  the  variations, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  determinate  or  fortuitous,  and  the 
amount  and  the  part  of  the  organism  affected  are  subjects  for  debate. 

Heredity. — ^The  second  fundamental  factor  is  heredity,  the 
conservative  factor  in  evolution,  that  which,  when  variation  has 
given  rise  to  a  new  character,  causes  it  to  persist.  Evolution  is  the 
change  produced  in  a  race  of  organisniis;  the  mere  variation  of  the 
j  individual^  no  matter  how  profound  or  how  beneficial  it  may  be,  is 
J  not  evolutional  until  it  can  be  handed  on  to  the  offspring,  and  this 
is  the  function  of  heredity.  Heredity,  therefore,  is  as  essential  a 
basic  factor  as  variation  itself,  and  is  just  as  fully  established  a 
fact;  but,  like  variation,  there  are  points  concerning  it,  especially 
as  to  the  means  whereby  a  variation  becomes  'heritable,  which  are 
still  among  the  unsolved  problems  of  our  science. 

Segregation. — ^Another  essential  basic  factor  is  isolation  or 
segregation,  the  physical  or  biologic  barrier  which  prohibits  promis- 
cuous interbreeding.  Forms  with  similar  variational  tendencies 
should  interbreed  to  pergjetuate  them,  and  dissimilar  forms  should 
not,  otherwise  the  new  variations  would  be  swamped  and  unless 
they  were  of  dominant  character  would  straightway  disappear. 
Isolation,  while  not  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  variation 
or  heredity,  nevertheless  stands  forth  as  an  extremely  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  evolutionary  process. 

The  first  means  whereby  segregation  is  accomplished  is  physical^ 
as  in  the  instance  discussed  under  geographic  distribution — ^the 
Galapagos  tortoises  (page  56) — or  the  land  snails  of  Tahiti  and 
Hawaii.  A  second  form  of  isolation  is  biqlogtcalj  either  ph3rsio- 
logical,  where,  due  to  actual  structural  differences,  mating  is 
either  a  physical  impossibility  or  the  germinal  elements  fail  to 
combine,  or  if  they  do  the  resultant  offspring  either  does  not  de- 
velop or  is  in  itself  sterile  and  cannot  procreate;  or  the  impediment 
may  be  a  psychological  one,  though  to  what  extent  this  may  occur 
outside  of  humanity  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  of  importance  in  nature;  among  mankind,  however, 
it  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  purity  of  such  races  as  the 
Hebrews,  although  even  under  the  best  of  conditions  it  is  not 
universally  effective. 

:  These  fundamental  factors  are  admitted  by  all,  but  there  are 
atJter  causal  factors  advocated  originally  by  Charles  Darwin  which 
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may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  all  students  of  evolution  do  not  accept 
them.    They  are  as  follows. 

Natttnd  selection  is  the  great  Darwinian  factor,  and  is  to-day  fj 
held  by  certain  writers,  notably  those  of  the  so-called  Neo-Dar- 
winian  school,  of  which  the  German  savant  August  Weismann  was 
the  leader,  to  be  almost  the  only  factor  to  be  considered.  Natural 
selection  determines  what  variational  lines  shall  persist  and  what 
shall  be  eliminated,  and,  according  to  the  Neo-Darwinian  school, 
acts  upon  small  uncontrolled  variations,  occurring  in  any  con- 
ceivable direction  of  change.  Nature  either  weeds  out  those  forms 
m  a  race  whose  variations  are  out  of  fcrmony  with  environmental 
needs,  allowing  the  others  to  survive  and  hand  down  their  adaptive 
changes  to  offspring,  or  it  selects  the  fitter  to  survive,  or  it  may 
use  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Not  all  authorities,  however,  accept  natural  selection  as  an  im- 
portant factor,  for  the  School  of  Mutationists,  headed  by  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  botanist,  Hugo  de  Vries,  believe  that  new  species 
arise  by  sudden  marked  changes  appeaafing  in  the  offspring  of  a 
normal  parent.  These  large  changes  or  variations  are  called  muta- 
tions (Lat.  mxdarCy  to  change)  (De  Vrie^'or  saltations  (Lat.  saliare^ 
\Xi  leap).  Mutationists  believe  that  natural  selection  therefore 
has  nothing  to  do  with  species-forming,  but  only  in  a  general  way 
with  descent  control,  that  is,  keeping  the  successive  generations 
of  a  species  true  to  type  when  once  it  has  been  formed. 

Still  a  third,  the  Compromise  School,  believes  that  natural  selec- 
tion is  important  both  in  species-forming  and  descent  control,  but 
is  not 'the  "AUmacht"  which  the  Neo-Darwinians  would  have  us 
believe.  They  recognize  the  existence  of  various  other  factors 
working  simultaneously  with  selection  to  effect  the  evolutionary 
change. 

Sexual  Selection. — ^Still  another  Darwinian  factor  is  sexual 
selection,  the  means  whereby  Darwin  sought  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  what  are  known  as  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics 
among  animals.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is  the  most  doubtful  factor 
of  ail  of  those  advocated  by  Darwin  and  is  only  held  because  noth- 
ing better  has  been  offered  in  its  place  (see  page  127). 

Artificial  Selection. — ^Artificial  selection,  as  the  name  implies, 
docs  not  occur  in  nature  but  is  the  means  whereby  man  has  been 
able  to  produce  the  various  races  of  domestic  animals  and  plants 
out  of  their  original  wild  progenitors.    It  has  aided  nature  in  the 
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production  of  certain  local  strains  of  animals,  mainly  through  a 
very  efficient  isolation,  but  is  principally  interesting  to  us  in  giving 
experimental  evidence  of  the  way  wherein  nature  may  have  worked. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  inquiry  which  Darwin 
had  at  his  command. 

With  these  introductory  statements  we  may  pass  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  first  great  Darwinian  factor,  natural  selection, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  however  much  Darwinism  may 
be  assailed,  the  word  refers  only  to  certain  of  these  causal  factors, 
leaving  the  citadel  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  as  impregnable  as 
ever. 

Natural  Selection 

This  still  seems  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  evolution 
and  has  been  defined  as  "The  survival  of  the  most  fit  with  the  in- 
heritance of  those  species-forming  adaptations  wherein  fitness  lies" 
Qordan  and  Kellogg).    Crampton  says  of  it: 

"Natural  selection  proves  to  be  a  continuous  process  of  trial  and 
error  on  a  gigantic  scale,  for  all  of  living  matter  is  involved.  Its 
elements  are  clear  and  real;  indeed,  they  are  so  obvious  when  our 
attention  is  called  to  them  that  we  wonder  why  their  effects  were 
not  understood  ages  ago.  These  elements  are  (i)  the  universal 
occurrence  of  variation,  (2)  an  excessive  natural  rate  of  multiplica*-. 
tion,  (3)  the""  struggle  for  existence  entaUed  by  the  foregoing, 
(4)  the  consequent  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  survival  of  only 
those  that  are  satisfactorily  adapted,  and  (5)  the  inheritance  of  the' 
congenital  [see  page  133]  variations  that  make  for  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  true  that  these  elements  are  by  no 
means  the  ultimate  causes  of  evolution,  but  their  complexity  does 
not  lessen  their  validity  and  efficiency  as  the  immediate  factors  of 
the  process." 

Prodigality  of  Production. — ^Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive things  in  nature  is  the  teeming  abundance  of  living  creatures. 
The  swarms  of  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  the  great  number  of 
birds  on  certain  oceanic  islands,  the  inunense  collection  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  great  school  of  fishes:  all  are  examples  of  what  Thom- 
son has  called  the  "insurgence  of  life,"  and  when  one  realizes  that 
he  sees  but  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  total  numbers  which  occur, 
he  is  the  more  impressed.  Speaking  of  the  splendor  of  oceanic 
phosphorescence  which  is  often  met  with  at  sea,  Thomson  sa3rs: 
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''There  is  a  cascade  of  sparks  at  the  prow,  a  stream  of  sparks  all 
along  the  water  level,  a  welter  of  sparks  in  the  wake,  and  even 
where  the  waves  break  there  is  fire.  So  it  goes  on  for  miles 
and  hours — a  luminescence  due  to  the  rapid  vital  combustion  of 
pinhead-like  creatures  {NoctUuca  and  others),  so  numerous  that 
a  bucketful  contains  more  of  them  than  there  are  people  in 
London.  .  .  . 

"On  the  night  before  the  new  or  full  moon  in  the  middle  or  latter 
half  of  December  there  occurs  the  remarkable  swarming  of  the 
Japanese  Palolo  worm.  It  invariably  takes  place  about  midnight 
just  after  floodtide.  AA|  A.  m.,  Akira  Izuka  relates,  the  worms 
'covered  the  whole  wallas  with  a  sheet'  and  were  thick  down  to 
a  depth  of  a  fathom.  By  2.15  a.  m.,  there  was  not  a  single  worm  to 
be  seen;  the  reproductive  orgasm  was  over.  The  phenomenon  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  dramatic  instance  of  the  abundance  of  life,  of 
the  crisis-nature  of  reproduction,  and  of  the  precise  way  in  which 
mtemal  rhythms  may  be  related  to  external  periodicities." 

But  the  productivity  of  all  living  organisms  is  far  beyond  the 
ultimate  numbers  which  can  possibly  survive,  and  the  reason  is 
this:  organisms  at  their  least  rate  of  increase  reproduce  in  geometric 
ratio,  whereas  the  space  they  may  occupy  and  the  available  food 
supply  remain  constant.  Hence  without  some  very  efficient  check. 
the  slowest  breeders  would  soon  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  food 
and  space.  For  example,  the  elephant  is  the  slowest  breeder  among 
mammals,  but  Darwin  calculated  that  a  single  pair  beginning  to 
breed  at  thirty  years  and  continuing  to  do  so  until  a  century  old 
would  produce  on  the  average  six  young  and  would  have  in  750 
years,  barring  accident,  nineteen  millions  of  descendants.  A  rabbit, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  have  six  young  in  a  litter  and  four  litters 
in  a  3rear,  and  the  young  may  begin  to  breed  at  six  months,  a  vastly 
more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  that  of  the  elephant. 

Among  the  lower  vertebrates  where  no  paternal  care  is  given  to 
the  young  the  potential  productivity  is  necessarily  enormous.  In 
four  herring  the  number  of  eggs  varied  from  20,000  to  47,000; 
in  a  ood  there  were  6,000,000;  a  turbot,  9,000,000;  and  a  ling, 
28,000,000,  and  yet  despite  the  enormous  number  of  oflFspring 
which  might  possibly  be  produced  from  a  single  pair  in  one  genera- 
lww»,  the  ultimate  number  of  herring  or  cod  or  ling  remains  on  the 
average  about  the  same.  The  chance  of  survival,  therefore,  of  a 
^S's  egg  is  one  in  fourteen  million. 
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The  vertebrates,  however,  are  relatively  slow  breeders,  for  there 
are  as  a  rule  but  one  or  at  most  a  half  a  dozen  generations  in  a  year. 
With  invertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  number  of  genera- 
tions may  greatly  exceed  this,  and  this  is  what  Linnaeus  meant 
when  he  said:  "Tres  muscae  consumunt  cadaver  equi,  aeque  cito 
ac  leo."  Huxley  estimated  that  the  descendants  of  a  single  green 
fly,  if  all  survived  and  multiplied,  would  at  the  end  of  one  summer 
weigh  down  the  population  of  China.  Common  house-flies  would 
in  the  same  time — six  generations  of  three  weeks  each — occupy  a 
space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  cubic  feet,  allowing  200,000 
to  a  cubic  foot.  An  oyster  may  hav^^ooo,ooo  eggs,  and  the 
average  American  yield  is  16,000,000.  ^^all  the  progeny  of  one 
oyster  survived  and  multiplied  and  so  on  imtil  there  were  great- 
great-grandchildren,  these  would  number  66,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,  and  the  heap  of  shells  would  be  eight 
times  the  size  of  the  earth! 

Professor  Woodruff  in  his  experimental  study  of  Paramecium 
has  maintained  a  five-year  pedigreed  race,  the  descendants  of  one 
wild  individual.  In  the  five  years  there  were  3029  generations,  the 
mean  rate  of  reproduction  being  three  divisions  in  forty-eight 
hours.  They  were  as  healthy  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginniilg  of  the 
culture  and  had  given  evidence  of  the  potentiality  of  producing  a 
volume  of  protoplasm  approximately  equal  to  ten  thousand  times 
the  volume  of  the  earth!  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  end  of 
the  9000th  generation  the  mass  would  exceed  the  confines  of  the 
known  universe  and  the  rate  of  growth  would  be  extending  its 
circumference  into  space  with  the  velocity  of  light! 

With  such  extraordinary  productivity  on  the  part  of  all  living 
matter,  the  efficiency  of  the  check  upon  every  species  of  plant  or 
animal  is  at  once  apparent.  This  check  is  that  which  Darwin  and 
Wallace  both  recognized,  and  called  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Struggle  for  Existence. — ^This  struggle  for  existence  is  the 
competition  between  all  organisms  and  between  each  individual  and 
the  physical  environment.  The  struggle  is  threefold,  although  in 
the  long  run  it  is  all  against  what  may  be  called  the  environmental 
complex,  which  includes  all  surrounding  nature,  whether  due  to 
physical  conditions,  to  plant  or  to  animal  life. 

The  intraspecific  struggle  is  the  struggle  against  the  organism's 
own  kind,  the  internecine  strife.  In  some  cases  this  is  the  most 
severe  check  of  all,  for  each  one's  needs  are  precisely  similar  and 
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the  competition,  instead  of  touching  at  one  or  two  points,  is  ab- 
solute. In  human  warfare,  the  hatred  is  more  bitter  die  nearer  the 
contestants  are  related,  as  shown  by  Germany's  "Gott  strafe 
England!";  so  it  is  with  the  organic  world. 

Examples  of  this  intraspecific  struggle  are  the  young  trees  in  a 
forest.  As  seedlings  they  may  spring  up  over  a  devastated  area 
in  great  abundance.  Some  soon  die  from  lack  of  sufficient  soil  or 
moisture  or  due  to  other  causes,  but  they  are  still  numerous  until 
they  become  so  tall  that  their  branches  begin  to  mingle  and  a  leafy 
canopy  is  formed  which  shuts  out  light  and  air  from  the  trees  of 
less  vigorous  growth.  Then  the  weeding  out  of  the  less  fit  begins 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  area  rapidly  diminishes  until  ul- 
timately the  relatively  few  great  trees  in  a  mature  forest  are  the 
result 

In  artificial  lobster  culture,  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is 
better  to  turn  the  newly  hatched  young  at  once  into  the  sea  rather 
than  retain  them  within  the  limits  of  the  aquarium  for  any  length 
of  time,  for  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies  and  the  results  of 
what  may  be  called  cannibalistic  selection  are  more  destructive  to 
the  race  than  con^>etition  with  the  natural  environment. 

Jnierspecific  struggle  is  the  familiar  struggle  between  members  of 
different  ^)ecies,  often  in  the  nature  of  competition,  but  perhaps 
more  frequently  because  the  one  may  afford  food  for  the  other. 
Mankind  is  just  as  much  concerned  in  this  interspecific  struggle 
as  any  other  form  of  life,  but  in  general  it  is  the  lower  organism,  be 
it  plant  or  animal,  which  is  worsted  in  the  struggle  and  must  make 
good  its  losses  or  perish.  That  the  reverse,  however,  is  sometimes 
true  is  attested  by  the  following  note,  for  which  the  YouiVs  Cam- 
panion  is  authority: 

'^The  toU  of  the  Jungle. — ^India  still  pays  its  annual  tribute  of 
human  life  to  the  jungle.  In  fact,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
snake-bite  or  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  three  years — a  fact  which  the  London  Times  attrib- 
utes to  the  great  floods.  The  rising  waters  have  driven  the  ser- 
pents out  of  the  lowlands,  up  into  the  villages,  and  have  diminished, 
through  drowning,  the  natural  food-supply  of  the  larger  wild  beasts. 
**In  1910,  55  persons  were  killed  by  elephants,  25  by  hyaenas, 
109  by  bears,  319  by  wolves,  853  by  tigers,  and  688  by  other  ani- 
mals, including  wild  pigs.  No  less  than  22,478  died  from  the  bite 
of  poisonous  snakes.   The  grand  total  of  mortality  is  24,878. 
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"During  the  same  year  93,cx)o  cattle  were  also  killed  by  wild 
beasts  or  snakes. 

"The  losses  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  jungle  were 
nearly  but  not  quite  as  great  as  those  of  their  human  enemies  and 
the  domesticated  animals  combined.  Ninety-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  four  snakes  and  over  nineteen  thousand  wild  beasts 
of  various  kinds  were  killed." 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  libitutny  as  the  struggle  is  uni- 
versal and  no  creature  is  immune,  although  in  more  favored  com- 
munities,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  parasites  and  disease  germs 
make  their  direct  attack  upon  man,  but  every  animcUeform  depends 
upon  some  other  organism,  be  it  animal  or  plant,  for  its  food,  so 
none  is  exempt  from  direct  or  indirect  participation  in  the  interne- 
cine strife. 

Environmenial  struggle  is  that  against  the  physical  environment — 
against  excess  of  moisture  or  of  drought,  against  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  against  lightning  and  tempest,  earthquake  and  volcanic 
eruption.    The  eruption  of  Mont  Pel6e  in  May,  1902,  slew  prac- 
tically every  inhabitant  of  the  city. of  St.  Pierre,  there  being  but 
one  lone  survivor  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps  28,000  souls; 
while  in  August,  1883,  the  volcano  of  Rrakatoa  as  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  increasingly  violent  explosions  threw  back  the  in- 
pouring  sea  and  drove  a  wave  of  water  high  ui>on  the  neighboring 
coasts  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  engulfing  more  than  36,000  people 
with  their  villages  and  lands  (Iddings).    The  Sicilian  earthquake 
of  December  28,  1908,  caused  the  death  of  possibly  200,000  people 
in  Messina  and  the  adjacent  city  of  Reggio.    Again,  as  a  result  of 
neither  earthquake  nor  volcano,  the  great  tropical  storm  of  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  piled  up  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  almost 
overwhelming  the  city  of  Galveston,  with  a  loss  of  about  5,000 
lives.    The  destruction  wrought  by  our  western  cyclones  and  tor- 
nadoes is  well  known  though  rarely  is  there  so  appalling  a  loss  of 
life  as  in  the  instances  that  have  been  given.    Lightning  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  single  cause  in  the  destruction  of  ranch  cattle  in 
Nebraska,  due,  however,  in  large  part  to  the  conductive  power  of 
the  ^ire  fences  against  which  the  animals  drift  before  the  storm. 
Thus  the  lightning  bolt  which  would  in  a  state  of  nature  be  local 
in  its  effect  has  its  danger  zone  very  largely  increased  throu^H 
human  interference.     River  floods  such  as  those  of  China  take 
their  annual  toll  of  thousands  of  human  lives  and  doubtless  of 
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many  animals  as  well.  The  Tertiary  sediments  on  our  western 
plains,  formerly  supposed  to  be  those  of  extensive  lakes,  are  now 
interpreted  very  largely  as  river  flood-plain  deposits.  The  fossil 
animals  which  they  contain,  and  which  must  number  many  thou- 
sands, are  largely  the  accumulations  of  flood  victims  of  ancient 
days. 

Drought  is  another  potent  cause  of  destruction,  not  only  of 
plants  but  of  animals  as  well,  for  the  drying  up  of  a  waterhole  is 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  tragedy.  Excessive  cold  for  which 
the  animals  are  not  prepared  is  still  another  cause,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  niunerous  skeletons  of  guanacos,  a  wild  species,  allied  to  the 
domestic  llama  of  South  America,  which  have  been  observed  in 
Patagonia.  Of  these  Hatcher  says:  "During  the  winter  storms 
these  animals  would  be  driven  from  the  surrounding  plains  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  river  valleys  and  there,  beneath  embankments  or  in 
clumps  of  bushes,  would  be  found  the  remains  of  such  as,  through 
oM  age  or  disease,  were  unable  to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  storm 
they  had  sought  to  escape." 

All  three  aspects  of  the  struggle  are,  strictly  speaking,  with  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  as  we  shall  see,  the  interrelations  of  various 
organisms  with  these  conditions  are  generally  very  intricate,  and 
over  against  the  record  of  a  vast  host  of  all  living  beings  nature 
writes  a  sentence  comparable  to  the  handwriting  on  the  wall: 
''Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  But 
the  destruction  is  not  without  distinction,  for  although  the  boldest 
and  best  of  a  race  are  sometimes  the  first  to  be  destroyed,  and  often 
the  slaughter  is  utterly  indiscriminate  like  that  in  the  trenches  of 
Flanders,  or  when  a  great  Greenland  whale  rushes  through  an 
immense  school  of  the  delicate  sea-butterflies,  as  the  pteropods 
are  called  which  form  the  bulk  of  its  food,  during  which  thousands 
are  engulfed  and  swallowed,  no  perfection  of  detail  nor  harmonizing 
color  nor  activity  nor  any  other  usually  advantageous  variation 
availing  one  any  more  than  the  other;  nevertheless,  taking  nature 
as  a  whole,  the  fittest  survive  in  the  long  run  and  the  least  fit  are 
the  first  to  perish. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest. — ^The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  therefore 
the  result  of  natural  selection.  While  the  same  conditions  persist, 
specific  change  is  very  gradual,  but  with  changing  conditions  plac- 
ing a  premium  on  new  or  different  characters,  species  also  undergo 
a  change.    Natural  selection  therefore  enforces  adaptation,  and  of 
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two  forms  in  competition,  the  adaptable  will  crowd  out  the  in- 
adaptable. 

This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  Tasmanian  wolf  or  thylacine 
{Thylacynus  cytwcephalus)  which  is  confined  to-day  entirely  to  the 
island  of  Tasmania  but  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  superficial 
deposits  of  the  Australian  mainland,  showing  it  to  be  but  recently 
extinct.  The  thylacine  is  one  of  the  native  pouched  animals  or 
marsupials  (page  287)  which  form  the  indigenous  mammalian 
population  of  Australasia  and  is  characterized  among  other  things 
by  being  dull  of  wit  as  compared  with  a  true  placental  dog.  Aus- 
tralia has  such  a  dog,  the  dingo  (Cams  dingo),  the  origin  of  which 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  extraction  and  intro- 
duced into  Australia  by  human  agency.  We  have  here  the  adapt- 
able placental  placed  in  competition  with  the  inadaptable  mar- 
supial, with  the  inevitable  result — the  marsupial  holding  its  own 
when  it  had  only  the  ancient  enemies  of  its  race  to  contend  against, 
but  powerless  in  competition  with  the  representative  of  a  more 
vigorous  stock. 

Nature's  Balance. — Competition  is  inseparable  from  life  and 
is  really  the  source  of  all  progress,  but  this  very  competition  leads 
to  a  nicety  of  adjustment  between  rival  organisms  and  a  linking 
together  of  other  beings  into  a  marvelous  web  of  interrelationships. 
This  nicety  of  adjustment  is  known  as  nature's  balance,  and,  al- 
though often  imobserved,  man  has  inadvertently  sometimes  upset 
the  adjustment,  causing  dire  results  which  he  knows  to  his  cost. 

Not  all  organisms  are  enemies,  as  we  have  seen  in  discussing  the 
bionomic  relationships  of  animals  in  Chapter  III,  but  in  many 
instances,  although  generally  among  unrelated  forms,  there  is  a 
marked  interdependence,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  complexity  of 
the  web  of  life,  and  at  first  sight  the  extremes  of  a  series  of  interre- 
lated organisms^  when  the  links  in  the  chain  are  imknown  or  dis- 
regarded, make  them  seem  very  far-fetched  as  illustrations  of  the 
case  in  point.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  linkage  suggested  by 
Darwin  between  domestic  cats  and  red  clover,  but  when  all  of  the 
links  are  known,  the  connection  is  at  once  evident.  Darwin  found 
by  experiments  that  humble-bees  are  almost  indispensable  to  the 
fertilization  of  the  heartsease  (Viola  tricolor),  for  other  bees  do  not 
visit  this  flower.  He  also  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary 
for  the  fertilization  of  some  kinds  of  clover;  "for  instance,  twenty 
heads  of  Dutch  clover  (TrifoUum  repens)  yielded  2290  seeds,  but 
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twenty  other  heads  protected  from  bees  produced  not  one.  .  .  . 
Humble-bees  alone  visit  red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the 
nectar.  .  .  .  Hence  we  may  infer  as  highly  probable  that,  if  the 
whole  genus  of  humble-bees  became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England, 
the  heartsease  and  red  clover  would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly 
disappear.  The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  district  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  field-mice,  which  destroy 
their  combs  and  nests;  and  Col.  Newman,  who  has  long  attended 
to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  that  'more  than  two  thirds 
of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  England.'  Now  the  number  of 
mice  is  largely  dependent^  aa  every  one  knows,  on  the  number  of 
cats;  and  Col.  Newman  says,  'Near  villages  and  small  towns  I 
have  found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous  than  else- 
where, which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats  that  destroy  the 
mice.'  Hence  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal 
in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the  inter- 
vention first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  flowers  in 
that  district!"  Huxley  has  added  a  link  to  each  end  of  this  chain 
of  relationship  by  the  supposition  that  the  cats  are  very  largely 
harbored  by  the  unmarried  spinsters  on  the  one  hand,  whereas  the 
clover  affords  sustenance  for  the  cattle  which  in  turn  produce  the 
''roast  beef  of  Old  England"  which  nourishes  her  valiant  sons 
which  are  the  source  of  England's  might,  thus  making  the  number 
of  maiden  ladies  in  a  conununity  productive  in  this  very  roundabout 
way  of  the  prowess  of  the  "Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

It  will  n^idily  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  how  wonderfully 
delicate  this  balance  of  nature  is  in  its  adjustment  and  how  easily 
it  may  be  deranged  by  human  interference.  A  few  notable  examples 
of  such  derangement  of  the  balance  may  be  given.  The  English 
sparrow  was  introduced  into  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  the  measuring  worms  which  were  defoliating 
the  elm  trees  at  the  time  so  characteristic  of  the  town.  It  may  be 
said  to  its  credit  that  the  sparrow  did  largely  abate  the  nuisance 
for  which  it  was  imported,  but  owing  to  its  fecundity,  greediness, 
anf  quarrelsome  disposition,  it  has  become  a  widespread  pest, 
dri^g  out  the  native  song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  offering  in 
exchange  only  its  own  unattractive  personality. 

Another  instance  is  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  (Doryphora 
decemlineaia),  a  native  of  the  Central  West,  where  it  fed  upon  the 
ni^tshade  and  was  kept  in  check  by  its  natural  enemies.    The 
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introduction  of  the  potato  plant,  a  close  ally  of  the  nightshade, 
offered  the  beetle  a  new  and  abundant  food-supply,  to  which  it 
took  w^ith  great  avidity,  multiplying  rapidly,  for  the  lessening  of 
the  competition  for  food  rendered  the  other  natural  checks  of  rela- 
tively little  avail.  The  creatures  then  began  an  eastward  migration 
in  an  ever  widening  pathway,  going  from  one  potato  plantation  to 
the  next,  until  they  finally  reached  and  extended  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  now  extract  an  annual  toll  equivalent  to  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  raisers  of  the  esculent  tuber.  In  this  case,  it  was 
not,  as  usual,  the  introduction  of  an  animal  into  new  environmental 
conditions  that  upset  the  balance,  but  the  reduction  of  one  of 
the  most  severe  checks  to  survival,  the  struggle  for  food. 

Another  very  remarkable  instance  the  entire  history  of  which  is 
known  is  that  of  the  gypsy  moth  (Ocneria  dispar)  which  was  acci- 
dentally liberated  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1869.  Professor 
Leopold  Trouvelot,  a  French  naturalist,  was  experimenting  with 
silk-spinning  caterpillars,  especially  the  American  species,  to  see  if 
any  could  be  made  of  economic  importance.  He  also  imported 
specimens  of  the  insect  under  discussion  from  Europe.  Evidence 
seems  to  show  that  some  of  the  egg  clusters  or  young  caterpillars 
escaped  from  his  house,  and  as  he  was  aware  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  insect  in  its  native  home,  he  destroyed  all  the  cater- 
pillars he  could  find,  but  soon  seeing  that  he  could  not  fight  them 
single-handed,  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  authorities.  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  insects,  however,  although  after  a  few  years 
they  did  become  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  by  defoliating  their  shade  and  fruit  trees.  During 
the  summer  of  1889,  however,  their  depredations  and  numbers 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  public  menace,  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  property  and  causing  an  exodus  from  the 
infested  districts,  as  they  swarmed  everywhere  and  many  trees  and 
orchards  died  as  a  result  of  the  repeated  defoliation.  The  legislature 
of  the  commonwealth  then  took  up  the  problem  of  extermination 
and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  their  elimination.  Addi- 
tional appropriations  were  requested  and  granted  until  1900,  when 
the  work  of  the  state  commission  ceased.  In  the  meantime  another 
similar  pest,  the  brown-tail  moth  (EuprocHs  chrysorrhosa)  had  also 
been  introduced  from  Europe  and,  together  with  the  gypsy  moth, 
which  spread  alarmingly  with  the  cessation  of  the  work  of  exter- 
mination by  the  state,  has  become  a  problem  of  national  impor- 
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tance.  Hence  the  United  States  Government  in  cooperation  with 
that  of  Massachusetts  has  taken  up  the  fight.  Actual  extermina- 
tion seems  now  out  of  the  question,  as  every  available  method, 
mechanical,  by  poison,  or  by  fire,  has  been  tried,  and  what  the 
authorities  are  striving  to  do  is  to  restore  nature's  balance  by  in- 
troducing the  parasites  and  other  natural  enemies  of  the  two  insects 
from  their  native  home,  with  the  hope  that  thereby  they  may  be 
controlled  and  not  become  a  burden  greater  than  New  England  can 
bear. 

Yet  another  noted  instance  is  the  introduction  of  the  carnivorous 
mammal,  the  mongoose  (Herpestes  griseus)  into  Jamaica.  ''Rats 
brought  by  ships  became  a  plague  in  Jamaica.  To  cope  with  them 
the  mongoose  was  imported,  and  it  made  short  work  both  of  the 
Old  World  rats  and  the  Jamaican  cane-rats.  But  when  these  were 
gone,  the  appetite  of  the  mongoose  remained,  and  the  poultry  and 
varbus  ground  birds  began  to  suffer.  Useful  insect-eating  lizards 
were  also  eaten,  and  another  cloud  rose  on  the  sky — there  was  a 
multiplication  of  injurious  insects  and  ticks,  so  that  plants  and 
animals  began  to  be  affected  through  an  ever-widening  circle" 
(Thomson). 

One  instance  where  nature's  balance  has  been  restored  after 
being  upset  by  human  interference  is  in  the  case  of  a  scale  insect 
accidentally  introduced  into  California  from  Australia  on  some 
young  lemon-trees.  This  multiplied  until  it  became  a  most  per- 
nidous  pest  which  various  mechanical  remedies  failed  to  control. 
Search  was  made  in  Australia,  and  a  natural  enemy,  a  lady-bug, 
was  brought  over  to  California,  with  the  result  that  not  only  was 
the  scale  reduced  but  almost  completely  eliminated.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  lady-bug  depended  upon  the  scale  for  food  to  sudi 
an  extent  that  it  died  in  turn,  and  now  protected  colonies  of  scale 
and  lady*bug  are  kept  in  readiness  to  control  future  outbreaks  of 
the  pest! 

SurviTal  of  the  Ezisting.^We  have  spoken  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  which  controls  the  existence  not  only  of  a  race,  or  the 
individuals  which  make  up  the  race,  but  also  of  the  characteristics 
which  compose  the  individual.  There  are,  however,  certain  char- 
acteristics which  seem  to  be  non-important  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  organism's  chance  for  survival. 
These  non-essential  characters  are,  as  we  say,  not  of  selection  value, 
and  persist  through  heredity.   They  are  minor  traits  such  as  pecu- 
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liar  color  patterns,  relative  proportions  of  parts,  or  vestigial  struc- 
tures, like  the  red  color  seen  in  the  fins  of  certain  deep-sea  fishes. 
These  forms  live  in  a  habitat  where,  as  no  light  exists,  the  color 
can  not  be  seen  and  hence  is  of  no  px)ssible  utility  to  the  animal. 
The  spots  on  the  coat  of  a  lion-cub  are  also  instances  in  point. 
Usually  these  indifferent  traits  may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
historic  vestiges  and  point  to  former  conditions  in  racial  history 
where  they  were  of  importance  in  determining  the  chances  for 
survival.  To  this  category  belong  the  great  number  of  vestigial 
organs  of  which  Wiedersheim  has  enumerated  i8o  in  the  human 
body  alone!    (See  Chapter  XXXVII.) 

/  Summary.— The  effect  of  natural  selection  as  an  evolutionary 
/factor  has  thus  been  summarized: 

a.  Under  new  conditions  harmful  characters  will  be  eliminated 
by  selection. 

b.  Beneficial  characters  are  intensified  and  modified. 

c.  The  great  body  of  characters  neither  hurtful  nor  beneficial 
will  not  be  modified  but  will  persist  through  heredity.' 

"The  resultant  of  these  existing  conditions  [of  environment]  is, 
according  to  Darwin  and  his  followers,  an  inevitable  natural  selec- 
tion of  individuals  and  of  species.  Thousands  must  die  where  one 
or  ten  may  live  to  maturity  (i.  e.,  to  the  time  of  producing  young). 
Which  ten  of  the  thousand  shall  live  depends  on  the  slight  but  suffi- 
cient advantage  possessed  by  ten  individuals  in  the  complex  struggle 
for  existence  due  to  the  fortuitous  possession  of  fortimate  congenital 
differences  (variations).  The  nine  hundred  and  ninety  with  un- 
fortunate congenital  variations  are  extmguished  in  the  struggle 
and  with  them  the  opportunity  for  the  perpetuation  (by  trans- 
mission to  the  offspring)  of  their  particular  variations.  There  are 
thus  left  ten  to  reproduce  their  advantageous  variations.  The  off- 
spring of  the  ten  of  course  will  vary  in  their  turn,  but  will  vary 
around  the  new  and  already  proved  advantageous  parental  condi- 
tion: among  the  thousand,  say,  offspring  of  the  original  saved  ten 
the  same  limitations  of  space  and  food  will  again  work  to  the  killing 
off  before  maturity  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety,  leaving  the  ten 
best  equipped  to  reproduce.  This  rep)eated  and  intensive  selection 
leads  to  a  slow  but  steady  and  certain  modification  through  the 
successive  generations  of  the  form  and  functions  of  the  species;  a 
modification  always  towards  adaptation,  towards  fitness,  towards 
a  moulding  of  the  body  and  its  behavior  to  safe  conformity  with 
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external  conditions.  The  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  parts  and 
functions  of  the  animal  and  plant  as  we  see  it  every  day  to  our  in- 
finite admiration  and  wonder  has  all  come  to  exist  through  the 
purely  mechanical,  inevitable  weeding  out  and  selecting  by  nature 
(by  the  environmental  determining  of  what  may  and  what  may  not 
live)  through  uncounted  generations  in  unreckonable  time.  This 
is  Darwin's  causo-mechanical  theory  to  explain  the  transformation 
of  species  and  the  infinite  variety  of  adaptive  modification.  A 
rigorous  automatic  natural  selection  is  the  essential  idea  in  Dar- 
winism, at  least  in  Darwinism  as  it  is  held  by  the  present-day 
followers  of  Darwin"  (Kellogg). 

Several  objections  to  natural  selection  as  a  imiversal  factor  have 
been  offered.   Among  them  are  the  following: 

(i)  To  give  rise  to  such  specializations  as  elaborate  mimicry, 
or  the  electric  organ  of  the  torpedo,  etc.,  which  are  of  apparent 
advantage  only  in  the  perfected  state,  natural  selection,  acting 
only  upon  minute  gradations  toward  perfection,  seems  inadequate. 
The  same  is  true  of  so  complex  and  coadaptive  a  specialization  as 
the  eye  and  its  fimction  in  the  vertebrates  or  in  the  insects  and 
crustaceans  (Kellogg). 

(2)  Over-specialization,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  repeated 
instances  such  as  the  huge  antlers  of  the  extinct  Irish  deer  which  in 
some  instances  outweigh  the  entire  skeleton,  or  the  immense  spiral 
tusks  of  the  Cdlumbian  manunoth,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  certain 
mimicking  insects  such  as  KaUima  (page  243):  all  these  point  to 
the  impossibility  of  natural  selection  as  an  agent,  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  natural  selection  would  exert  an  influence  beyond  the 
point  of  greatest  usefulness  to  cause  the  organ  to  become  a  hin- 
drance and  not  a  help  nor  would  it  extend  to  fineness  of  detail  in 
mimicry  far  beyond  the  most  aesthetic  perception  of  the  enemy  to 
appreciate.  The  objection  to  this  objection  is  the  absence  of  ab- 
solute proof  that  these  are  rightly  interpreted  as  over-specializa- 
tions. 

(3)  Natural  selection  can  not  account  for  degeneracy.  To  say 
an  organ  is  no  longer  useful  and  hence  disappears,  is  to  state  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause.  If  under  changed  conditions  a  character 
built  up  by  natural  selection  becomes  a  menace,  the  reversal  of 
selection  can  accomplish  its  removal,  but  this  will  not  sufi&ce  where 
the  characteristic  is  an  indifferent  one.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
whereas  natural  selection  may  be  conceded  to  be  a  factor  of  im- 
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portance,  it  is  apparently  not  the  only  factor  nor  indeed  the  only 
important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  organic  life. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 
Sexual  and  Artificial  Selection 

sexual  selection 

Sexual  selection  is  the  second  Darwinian  factor,  the  one  whereby 
Darwin  sought  to  account  for  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of 
animalsy  many  of  which  seemingly  can  not  be  the  result  of  natural 
selection,  as  the  structure  is  not  in  every  instance  useful  in  the 
struggle  f  (Mr  existence. 

Primary  Sex  Disiinctians 

Tlie  primary  sex  distinctions  are  the  functional  ones  which 
naturally  differ  in  the  two  sexes.  They  are  the  reproductive  organs, 
ovaries  and  testes,  with  their  essential  glands  and  ducts,  and  the 
oigans  in  the  female  whereby  the  young  are  nourished  and  devel- 
oped before  and  after  birth,  the  placenta  and  mammary  glands. 

Secondary  Sex  Characters 

The  secondary  sex  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as 
are  often  not  directiy  concerned  with  procreation  but  may  never- 
theless be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  organism.  They  often 
enable  us  readily  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pea 
fowl  (Pavo  crisUUus)  whereas  in  other  instances  sexes  may  be  only 
recognizable  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  reproductive 
glands,  as  in  the  American  oyster  (Ostrea  virginicd). 

Special  Organs  for  Mating. — ^The  secondary  sex  characters  may 
be  grouped  under  several  headings  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 
First  among  them  are  special  organs  for  mating,  structiures  some- 
times found  in  the  male  in  addition  to  the  normal  devices  for  coition, 
which  are  primary  sex  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  holding 
organs  in  the  frogs,  curious  pad-like  structures  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  by  which  the  female  is  firmly  clasped  on  either  side  of  the 
hip  girdle.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  two  sexes  together,  as  there 
is  generally  no  internal  impregnation  but  the  eggs  are  fertilized 
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in  the  water,  which  must  be  done  immediately  after  extrusion 
before  the  gelatinous  envelope  has  time  to  swell,  since  after  that 


impregnation  is  impossible.  The  shark-like  fishes,  with  one  living 
exception,  have  a  portion  of  each  pelvic  fin  in  the  male  modified 
into  what  is  known  as  the 
clasper  for  use  as  an  intro- 
mittent  organ  in  mating,  while 
in  the  related  chimxroids  or 
silver  sharks  there  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pelvic  claspers  a 
curious  device  on  the  top  of 
the  bead,  which  looks  not  un^ 
like  a  door-knocker  and  is  pro- 
vided with  hooks  derived  from 
the  skin.  The  actual  use  of 
this  knocker-like  organ  has 
never  been  observed,  but  it 
is  also  supposed  to  be  a  clasp- 
ing mechanism  (see  Fig.  ii). 

The  cephalopods  show  a  re- 
markable seasonal  alteration 
of  one  of  the  tentacle-like  arms 
Fig.  ii.~Arienaula  arte.  male.    he.  hec-    in  the  male  which  is  used   in 
tocotyii«d  arm.     (Alter  cisiis-Sedgwicii.)  mating,  a  modification  known 
(F.r  female  «eF«,„8.)  ^  ^^     hectocotylization     (G  r. 

cKaTtJf,  hundred,  and  itorvKq,  hollow  vessel).    The  arm  is  filled 
with  the  ^jermatopbores  prior  to  coition  and  is  detached  from 
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the  male  during  the  latter  process,  a  new  one  being  developed  to 
take  its  place.    See  F^.  12. 

BrotMUng  Organs. — Another  kind  of  secondary  sex  characters  are 
the  brooding  organs  found  especially  in  the  female  but  sometimes 
in  the  male.  Under  this  head  conies  the  marsupium  or  pouch  of  the 
female  marsupial,  either  one  trans- 
verse or  two  longitudinal  folds  of 
skin  wluch  cover  the  teats  and 
serve  to  protect  the  very  immature 
and  helpless  young  until  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves.  A 
conq)arable  device  is  seen  in  the 
sta-horse  (Hippocampus,  Fig.  13), 
A  small  but  highly  specialized  fish 
in  which  the  ventral  fins  have 
been  modified 'into  a  brood  pouch 
to  carry  the  e^^  until  time  for 
them  to  hatch.  In  this  case,  curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  the  male  which, 
as  Thomson  says,  "carries  the 
eggs  about  in  his  breast-pocket." 
The  same  is  true  of  some  pipe- 
fishes (Syngnatkus). 

The  frogs  and  toads  also  show 
marvelous  brooding   devices,  es-      fic.  «.— Sea-horse,     Hiptocampu, 
pecially  the  famous  Surinam  toad  oHtivmrn,  nah,  «bowing.  brood-pouch 

/n... ; 1    •       „,i,:.-i,    it focmeil   from     combinwl    pelvic    fins. 

[Ptpa   amencana)   m    which   the  (At,er  Dofldn.) 
skin  of  the  back  of  the   female 

forms  growths  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  in  these  the  young 
undergo  their  whole  metamorphosis.  Each  receptacle  consists  of 
a  cavity  with  a  lid;  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  understood  but 
it  b  probably  produced  by  the  remnant  of  the  egg-shell  itself, 
which,  after  the  larva  is  hatched,  remains  on  the  top  of  the  cup 
(Gadow).  Gadow  says  further  of  this  group :  "  The  greatest  charm 
<rf  the  Anura  [frogs  and  toads]  lies  in  their  marvellous  adaptation 
to  prevailing  circumstances;  and  the  nursing  habits  of  some  kinds 
nad  abnost  like  fairy-tales." 

Special  Sense  and  Sound-producing  Organs. — A  third  in- 
stance of  secondary  sex  characters  is  represented  by  special  sense 
and  sound-producing  organs.    Here  it  is  the  insects  which  form  the 
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best  means  of  illustration,  for  being  as  a  rule  active  locomotor 
types,  their  special  senses  are  proportionately  developed.  Male 
moths,  especially  the  so-called  giant  silk-wonn  moths,  the  cecrc^ia, 
polyphemus,  luna,  and  others,  have  the  feathery  antennte  encH'- 
mously  developed  compared  with  those  of  the  female.  They  are 
the  seat  of -a  mar- 
velous sense 
which  for  want  of 
a  better  under- 
standing has  been 
compared  with 
the  human  sense 
of  smell.  It  is  used 
by  the  male  in 
searching  out  the 
female  for  'the 
purpose  of  mat- 
ing, and  is  won- 
der fully  effec- 
tive, the  mate 
moths  assembling 
around  a  newly 
emerged  female 
from  a  radius  c^ 
several    miles. 

i  Among  the  scale 
insects  (coccids. 
Fig.  14)  both 
sexes  are  degener- 

Fio.  .4— Sale  Inweto,  ii^taspis  pemorum.    A.  adult  ^^^  sedentary 

male;  B,  young  male  aale;  C,  adult  female  tt:ale  and  cttg  types  dunng  their 

capsule.     Greatly  enlarged.    {From  J,  B.  Soiitli's  Eamimic  youne     condition 

Entomology.}  „    J         f ,      „        L 

and  often  ob- 
scurely colored  so  as  to  be  discerned  with  difficulty.  The  female 
remains  scaie-like  throughout  life  but  the  male  upon  metamorphosis 
changes  into  a  delicate  two- winged  fly  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  lowly 
mate.  Abortion  of  the  mouth  parts  in  adult  insects  is  not  infre- 
quent, as  in  the  Chinese  ailk-wonn(B(jff(iya;»wrJ),  may-flies,  etc., but 
in  the  male  coccid  they  are  replaced  by  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head  as  a  necessary  aid  in  finding  the  obscure  female ! 
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Vocal  organs  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vertebrates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  insects,  but  here  it  is  the  males  only 
which  are  provided  with  sound-producing  organs.  With  the 
crickets  and  katydids  they  are  a  modification  of  the  fore  wings, 
which  have  sonorous  structures  that  are  thrown  into  vibration 
by  being  rubbed  past  each  other,  the  sound  being  amplified  by 
tightly  stretched  membranes  analogous  to  a  banjo  head,  or  by 
resonant  chambers  form'ed  by  the  wings,  and  comparable  to  the 
body  of  a  violin.  The  grasshoppers  stridulate  by  rubbing  the  hind 
leg  across  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  the  cicadas  have  a  remarkable 
pair  of  kettle-drums  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  which  are  made  to 
resound  by  the  alternate  stretching  and  relaxing  of  the  membrane 
which  covers  them.  They  lie  beneath  a  pair  of  backwardly  pro- 
jecting flaps  comparable  to  the  skirts  of  an  eighteenth-century 
waist-coat. 

Special  locomotor  organSi  such  as  occur  in  the  male  scale  insects 
and  certain  moths,  are  perhaps  not  so  much  a  development  in  the 
male  as  degeneracy  in  the  female,  for  absence  of  locomotive  powers 
on  her  part  renders  increased  activity  upon  that  of  the  male  im- 
perative for  the  sake  of  future  generations.  In  the  famous  gypsy 
moth,  the  female,  although  still  possessing  wings,  has  lost  the  power 
of  flight  because  of  the  great  weight  of  her  body,  whereas  in  the 
canker-worm  moths  the  female  wings  have  utterly  disappeared. 

Organs  of  q^ecial  use  usually  take  the  form  of  weapons  such 
as  the  antlers  of  the  male  deer,  tiie  tusks  of  the  boar  and  the  male 
musk  deer  and  chevrotains,  and  among  insects  the  huge  mandibles 
of  the  stag-beetles  and  the  ^ines  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  the 
rhinoceros-beetles.  Among  bees  and  wasps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sting  is  confined  to  the  females  or  to  the  so-called  neuters  or 
workers  which  are  in  reality  undeveloped  females.  The  sting  is  a 
modification  of  the  ovipositor  or  egg-laying  organ  characteristic, 
for  instance,  <tf  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera  which  are  near  relatives 
of  their  stinging  allies. 

Special  characters  for  exciting  or  attracting  the  opposite  sex 
are  such  as  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling, 
taking  the  nature  of  cries  and  antics,  of  color  and  plumage,  and  of 
special  odors.  They  may  be  either  seasonal  or  persistent  and  are 
in  many  ways  the  most  inexplicable  of  all  the  secondary  characters 
of  sex.  They  are  of  course  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  male. 
Instances  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  as  they  have  been  ob- 
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served  by  all — the  gorgeous  tail  of  the  peacock,  the  pompous  dig- 
nity of  his  carriage  and  even  his  strident  voice  are  all  supposed  to 
make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  female.  The  strutting  of  the 
common  turkey  and  especially  the  drumming  of  the  ruffled  grouse 
are  further  instances.  The  beard  of  man  and  the  mane  of  the  lion 
may  also  be  included  under  this  head. 

Reciprocal  organs  are  found  in  a  reduced  state  in  the  female, 
as  horns  in  the  goats,  antelope,  caribou,  aAd  reindeer.  Stridulating 
organs,  though  undeveloped,  are  present  in  female  crickets  and 
katydids,  while  in  male  mammals  the  mammae  are  present  in  a 
rudimentary  state.  In  the  male,  the  mammary  apparatus  normally 
becomes  absorbed,  though  frequently  at  birth  and  at  puberty  milk 
is  produced  in  the  human  subject.  Male  goats  and  castrated  sheep 
have  also  been  known  to  give  milk  (Wiedersheim).  A  functionless 
rudimentary  brood  pouch  is  present  in  the  male  Tasmanian  wolf 
(Thylacynus), 

Indifferent  Characters. — ^Under  the  head  of  indifferent  char- 
acters are  included  such  as  are  of  no  vital  importance  to  their 
owner  and  yet  are  sex  distinctive.  They  are  mainly  the  negative 
reciprocals  of  certain  structures  already  mentioned  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  opposite  sex,  as  for  instance,  the  reduced  wings  of  certain 
female  insects,  the  vestigial  gut  in  the  male  rotifers  or  wheel  ani- 
malcules, the  slight  differences  in  size  or  color  in  many  birds  and 
insects,  or  the  differences  in  the  proportions  or  the  pattern  and 
arrangement  of  the  veins  of  their  wings  and  in  the  number  of  tarsal 
or  antennal  segments. 

Atavistic  characters  are  those  distinctive  of  ancestral  condi- 
tions, like  the  hairy  breast  and  greater  bodily  strength  which  often 
occur  in  men  but  rarely  in  women. 

These  are  the  secondary  sex  characters  to  explain  which  the 
theory  of  sexual  selection  was  proposed,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  the  exception  of  those  under  the  caption  of  indifferent  charac- 
ters, and  perhaps  the  last  three,  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  natural  selection,  as  they  are  useful  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  characteristics  included  in  the  "indifferent  charac- 
ters" group,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  make  their  owner  more 
conspicuous  and  doubtless  expose  him  to  dangers  from  which  the 
more  obscure  animal  would  be  immune.  Hence  their  development 
is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  as  the  results  are  a 
handicap  and  not  an  aid  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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Theory  of  Sexual  SdecHon 

The  theory  of  sexual  selection  is  based  upon  the  competition  or 
struggle  for  mating,  and  while  natural  selection  presupposes  a 
passive  female,  sexual  selection  implies  presumptive  choice  on  her 
part  of  the  most  desirable  male  to  be  the  father  of  her  progeny, 
with  the  consequent  inheritance  by  the  offspring  of  his  estimable 
characteristics.  Darwin  also  included  in  his  theory  the  competition 
or  struggle  for  mating  where  rival  males  fight  for  the  possession  of 
a  female  as  in  the  case  of  the  deer  or  the  sea-lion,  the  female  being 
in  each  instance  the  passive  reward  of  the  victor.  But  this  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  males  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  intra-specific  strug- 
gle, although  it  is  not  a  fight  for  food  and  space  but  for  a  chance 
to  mate.  This  chance,  however,  often  depends  upon  a  life  and 
death  struggle  and  no  theory  of  sexual  selection  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  development  of  the  weapons  or  greater  prowess 
which  enables  one  animal  to  become  the  victor  over  another. 

Postulated  Bases  of  the  Theory.— As  Darwin  originally  pro- 
posed it,  the  theory  was  based  upon  the  following  assumptions,  the 
truth  of  which  was  apparently  attested  by  a  varying  number  of 
facts: 

"First,  many  secondary  sexual  characters  are  not  explicable  by 
natural  selection;  they  are  not  useful  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Second, 
the  males  seek  the  females  for  the  sake  of  pairing.  Third,  the 
males  are  more  abundant  than  the  females.  Fourth,  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  struggle  among  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
Fifthy  in  many  other  cases  the  females  choose,  in  general,  those 
males  ^[>ecially  distinguished  by  more  brilliant  colours,  more  con- 
spicuous ornaments,  or  other  attractive  characters.  Sixth,  many 
males  sing,  or  dance,  or  otherwise  draw  to  themselves  the  attention 
of  the  females.  Seventh,  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  are 
especially  variable. 

"Darwin  believed  that  he  had  observed  certain  other  conditions 
to  exist  which  helped  make  the  sexual  selection  theory  probable,  but 
the  conditions  noted  are  sufficient  if  they  truly  exist''  (Kellogg). 

DifBculties. — ^Some  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  acceptance  of  Darwin's  tenets  are  thus  enumerated  by  Kellogg: 
The  theory  can  only  apply  where  the  males  are  more  numerous  or 
polygamous,  otherwise  even  if  rejected  by  the  first  female  each 
male,  however  undesirable,  would  sooner  or  later  find  his  mate 
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and  thus  the  unornamented  males  would  leave  as  many  progeny 
as  the  ornamented,  which  would  prevent  any  cumulation  of  or- 
namental variations  by  selection.  Among  the  higher  vertebrates, 
where  a  great  number  of  ornamented  males  occur,  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  is  about  equal,  and  where  polygamy  exists  there  is 
always  a  struggle  for  mastery,  not  an  active  female  choice. 

In  most  species  the  mating  female  is  observed  to  be  wholly 
p)assive  and  propinquity  is  seen  to  be  the  greatest  factor  in  deter- 
mining which  two  shall  pair. 

Ornamental  colors  are  as  often  characteristic  of  the  males  of 
species  in  which  there  is  no  real  pairing  as  among  those  which  pair. 
Sexual  choice  certainly  can  not  account  for  the  remarkable  or- 
namental colors  of  the  males  of  many  fishes  in  the  breeding  season, 
for  in  many  cases  the  female  may  not  even  see  the  male  which 
fertilizes  her  already  laid  eggs.  Eigenmann,  on  the  other  hand, 
notes  the  utter  absence  of  such  ornamentation  among  cave  fishes 
which  live  in  the  dark,  and  argues  that  where  they  do  appear, 
therefore,  they  must  be  due  to  visual  selection.  This  may,  however, 
be  explained  in  a  different  way,  as  we  shall  see  (page  126). 

A  high  degree  of  the  aesthetic  sense  on  the  part  of  the  females 
of  animals  would  be  necessary  for  choice  on  a  basis  of  ornament 
and  attractiveness.  For  this  we  have  no  other  proof,  and  we  can 
not  imagine  its  existence  on  the  part  of  invertebrate  animals  in 
which  ornament  is  often  so  highly  conspicuous.  Even  among  the 
higher  forms  wherein  the  aesthetic  sense  may  be  developed  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  have  no  assurance  of  any  one  standard  of  beauty, 
for  individual  taste  varies  greatly  with  men  and  probably  also  with 
animals.  Even  if  we  may  attribute  a  certain  aesthetic  sense  to 
mammals  and  birds,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  can 
be  so  keenly  developed  as  to  lead  the  female  to  make  a  choice  among 
slight  diflferences  of  color  or  song.  Yet  this  assumption  is  necessary 
if  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  be  accepted.  Would  not  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  aesthetic  sense  upon  the  part  of  the  female  be  just  as 
difficult  to  account  for? 

Very  few  cases  of  actual  choice  by  the  female  have  ever  been 
observed,  for  even  so  earnest  an  observer  as  Darwin  himself,  who 
had  every  reason  to  record  the  greatest  possible  number,  failed 
to  note  more  than  eight  cases  among  birds,  and  but  half  a  dozen 
more,  all  doubtful,  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  from  his  day 
until  1907. 
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Many  of  the  so-called  attractive  characters  of  males  have  been 
found  to  be  during  life  of  such  a  nature  that  the  females  could  not 
note  them;  as,  for  instance,  the  brilliant  colors  and  curious  horns 
of  the  male  dung-beetle  which  are  so  obscured  by  filth  that  they 
can  not  be  used  for  display,  while  in  the  case  of  melodious  or  lu- 
minous insects  like  the  crickets  or  fireflies,  nearness  will  make  a 
relatively  feeble  song  or  light  seem  much  finer  than  that  of  a  distant 
but  mudi  more  musical  or  brilliant  insect. 

That  dances  and  serenades  do  occur  during  the  breeding  season 
is  well  known,  but  they  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  excitation  of  the 
usually  passive  female  and  may  not  imply  the  necessity  of  any  dis- 
criminating choice  upon  her  part  among  ^  niunber  of  males.  That 
rivalry  would  be  developed  among  the  dancers  or  singers  is  only 
natural  and  may  or  may  not  lead  to  further  perfection  of  the  art. 

Experimental  Evidence.— There  is  as  yet  comparatively  little 
evidence  based  upon  actual  experiment,  but  such  as  we  have  is 
stron^y  opposed  to  the  sexual  selection  theory.  In  this  connection 
the  experiments  of  Mayer  are  of  remarkable  interest.  He  worked 
with  the  giant  silk-worm  moth  CaUosamia  promethea,  in  which  there 
is  decided  sexual  distinction  in  color  and  pattern.  The  females  have 
a  reddish  brown  ground  color,  while  the  males  are  blackish,  and  the 
ornamentation  in  the  two  sexes  is  distinctly  different.  If  there  is 
any  moth  species  in  which  the  colors  and  general  pattern  of  the 
male  ought  to  be  readily  obvious  to  the  female,  and  in  which  sexual 
selection  might  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  influence  in  producing 
a  pronounced  male  type  of  preferred  pattern,  it  is  this  species. 

Mayer's  experiments  were  as  follows:  He  took  ''449  pupse  (in  cocoons) 
which  had  been  collected  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  south  to 
Loggeihead  Key  in  the  Dry  Tortugas  Islands  off  Florida.  This  island 
is  sq>aiated  by  many  miles  of  ocean  frym  other  land,  and  is  hundreds  of 
miles  south  of  the  range  of  the  spedes.  Evidently  no  interierence  with 
Mayer's  experiments  could  come  from  outside  individuals  of  this  species. 
The  moths  issued  during  May  and  June  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
males  for  each  female.  The  males  of  this  species  seek  out  the  female  for 
pairing  and  can  do  this  for  a  considerable  distance.  As  many  as  several 
doaen  males  will  find  a  single  female  and  hover,  fluttering,  about  her. 
Mayer's  first  experiments  were  directed  to  the  end  of  determining  if  the 
males  found  the  females  by  sight  or  by  smell.  By  enclosing  females  in 
numerous  jars  variously  arranged  and  covered  or  uncovered,  it  was 
readily  determinable  that  the  males  never  pay  any  attention  to  females 
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enclosed  in  transparent  jars  so  closed  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
odors  from  the  female,  while  to  females  enclosed  in  boxes  or  wrapped  in 
cotton  so  as  to  be  invisible  but  yet  capable  of  giving  odor  off  into  the  air, 
males  came  promptly  and  hovered  about.  To  locate  the  organs  of  scent 
in  the  female,  Mayer  cut  off  abdomens  from  various  females  and  then 
placed  abdomens  and  abdomenless  females  at  some  little  distance  apart 
Males  came  to  the  abdomens  and  not  to  the  thorax  plus  wings,  legs,  and 
head  parts.  Females  were  proved  to  increase  in  attractive  power  with 
age,  and  virgins  are  a  little,  but  only  a  Uttle,  more  attractive  than  already 
fertilized  females.  It  was  readily  proved  by  experiments  with  males 
whose  antennae  were  covered  with  shellac,  photographic  paste,  glue, 
paraffin,  etc.,  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  seated  in  the  antennae.  Males 
with  antennae  covered  with  photographic  paste  did  not  find  females, 
while  the  same  males  with  this  paste  dissolved  off  did. 

"  Mayer  now  tried  to  test  the  selective  action  of  the  female.  The  male 
promethea  has  blackish  wings  while  the  females  are  reddish  brown.  In 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  sexual  selection,  the  peculiar  coloration 
of  the  male  should  be  due  to  the  selection  of  darker  colored  males,  so 
that  under  this  influence  the  males  would  become,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, darker  and  darker  until  the  present  coloration  has  been  attained. 
Mayer's  own  account  of  his  experiments  and  conclusions  to  test  the  pref- 
erences and  selective  action  of  the  females  is  as  follows: 

"*In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis  I  cut  off  the  wings  of  a  number  of 
females,  leaving  only  short  stumps,  from  which  all  the  scales  were  care- 
fully brushed.  Male  wings  were  then  neatly  glued  to  the  stumps  and 
thus  the  female  presented  the  appearance  of  a  male.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  males  mated  with  the  females  quite  as  readily  as  they 
would  have  done  under  normal  conditions. 

"'I  then  tried  the  experiment  of  gluing  female  wings  upon  the  male. 
Here  again  the  mating  seemed  to  occur  with  normal  frequency,  and  I 
was  unable  to  detect  that  the  females  displayed  any  imusual  aversion 
toward  their  effeminate-looking  consorts. 

"'It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  normal  males  pay  no  attention  to 
males  with  female  wings. 

"*In  another  series  of  experiments  the  wings  were  cut  entirely  off  of 
males  and  females  and  the  scales  brushed  off  their  bodies;  and  yet  these 
shabby  males  were  readily  accepted  by  normal  females  nor  could  I  see 
that  normal  males  displayed  any  aversion  to  mating  with  wingless  fe- 
males. 

"*We  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  the  melanic  coloration  of 
the  male  has  not  been  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  sexual  selec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  female.*" 

Later  Mayer  (and  Soule)  repeated  the  :xperiment  on  a  much  larger 
scaie  and  with  some  variations  in  characcer.    Fifteen  hundred  cocoons 
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of  ptomethea  were  collected  in  the  winter  of  1901-1902  and  hung  in  trees 
90  that  the  issuing  moths  might  fly  about  unconflned.  ''About  six  hun- 
dred males  emerged  from  the  cocoons  and  the  wings  of  about  one-half 
of  them  were  painted  with  scarlet  or  green  ink,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  remain  normal  in  color.  It  was  evident  that  the  males  whose 
wings  were  scarlet  and  green  succeeded  fully  as  well  in  their  attempts  to 
mate  as  did  the  normal  males." 

E:q)eriments  were  also  tried  with  the  gypsy-moth  (Ocneria  dispar) 
with  similar  results  except  that  males  with  their  wings  cut  off  were  more 
apt  to  meet  with  resistance  from  the  females  than  perfect  males  were. 

Fn»n  these  experiments  Mayer  and  Scale  conclude  that  the 
mating  instinct  on  the  part  of  these  two  insects  is  a  phenomenon 
of  chemotaxis  (Lat.  chemicus,  chemic,  and  Gr.  rd^i^y  arrangement). 
**  Sexual  selection  on  the  ground  of  colour  alone  does  not  affect  it, 
and  there  is  no  associative  memory  connected  with  it"  (Kellogg). 

Alternative  Explanations. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  Darwinian  factor  of  sexual  selection  rests  upon  very 
meager  evidence,  the  great  majority  of  secondary  sex  characters 
being  explicable  by  natural  selection,  and  on  the  other  hand  even 
where  natural  selection  can  not  be  invoked,  sexual  selection  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  experiment.  Some  alternative  explanation 
becoming  necessary,  the  following  have  been  offered: 

"First,  that  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  immediate  stimulus  (naturally  different)  of  the  sexually 
differing  primary  reproductive  organs,  this  stimulus  being  usually 
considered  to  result  from  an  internal  secretion  of  the  genital  organs 
acting  on  certain  tissues  of  the  organism;  and  second,  that  the 
males  in  most  species  possess  an  excess  of  energy  which  manifests 
itself  in  extra-growths,  extra-development  of  pigment,  plumage, 
etCy  and  that  displays  by  the  males  of  special  movements,  sound- 
makings,  etc.,  are  direct  effects  or  manifestations  of  sexual  excita- 
tion" (KeUogg). 

In  explanation  of  the  first  of  these  alternative  theories  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  within  the  body  numerous  glands, 
some  of  which,  like  the  salivary  glands,  liver  or  pancreas,  have 
ducts  connected  with  them,  and  these  ducts  bear  away  a  definite 
secretion  which,  like  the  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile,  has  a 
particular  and  well  known  function.  In  addition  there  is  the  group 
of  so-called  ductless  glands,  such  as  the  spleen,  the  thymus  and 
thyroid  bodies,  and  the  suprarenal  capsules.   These  are  of  consider- 
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able  size  and  very  constant  in  a  large  number  of  vertebrated  an- 
imals; hence  their  importance  is  manifest,  but  is  not  in  every 
instance  clearly  understood.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  a  very 
vital  regulating  function  of  one  sort  or  another  and  their  serious 
derangement  is  always  followed  by  or  concomitant  with  disease. 
The  reproductive  glands,  especially  those  of  the  male,  are  often 
large,  seemingly  unnecessarily  so  if  procreation  is  their  only  func- 
tion. Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  addition  to  their  normal  "ex- 
ternal secretion''  which  is  passed  out  through  the  seminal  ducts, 
there  may  be  an  additional  "internal  secretion"  which  is  poured 
into  the  blood  or  lymph  stream  and  in  some  way  controls  the  growth 
of  horns  or  mane  or  beard,  just  as  another  ductless  gland,  the 
pituitary  body,  seems  to  be  concerned  with  bodily  growth.  The 
secondary  sex  characters  do  not  develop  until  the  sex  organs  mature, 
and  on  the  other  hand  emasculation  of  the  glands  themselves  pre- 
vents the  appearance  of  these  characters,  which  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  interrelation  of  these  structures. 

The  excess  of  vigor  in  the  male  is  due  to  the  vastly  greater  task 
which  the  female  has  of  providing  nourishment  for  the  offspring, 
either  in  the  form  of  yolk  in  bird  or  reptile,  or  of  interuterine  nour- 
ishment and  milk  in  the  mammal.  With  approximately  equal 
vitality  to  begin  with,  the  drain  upon  the  female  would  lead  to 
relative  excess  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  male  which  could  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  development  of  the  male  characteristics.  As  we 
shall  see  in  a  later  chapter  (Chapter  XXIII),  cave  animak  are 
characteri^  by  depauperation,  lessening  of  stature  due  to  starva- 
tion. Excess  of  energy  is  inconceivable  on  the  part  of  a  cave 
salamander  or  fish  and  therefore  could  not  give  rise  to  exuberant 
growths.  This  may  answer  Eigenmann's  argument  (page  122),  at 
least  in  part.  In  order  that  the  duty  of  procreation  may  not  be 
shirked,  it  is  necessary  for  the  male  to  have  increased  activity  and 
sexual  instinct  in  proportion  as  the  female  is  passive,  which  would 
account  for  the  greater  sexual  excitation  on  his  part. 

A  final  explanation  for  secondary  sex  distinction  is  that  of  Emery, 
who  believes  that  "many  cases  of  secondary  sexual  differences  are 
explained  by  the  sudden  appearance  (mutation)  of  another  form 
of  male  or  female,  the  persistence  for  a  while  of  the  two  forms  side 
by  side,  as  now  exists  in  numerous  dimorphic  species  (especially 
among  insects),  and  then  the  gradual  dying  out  (killing  out  by 
natural  selection)  of  one  of  the  two  old  original  forms  (the  one  like 
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the  other  sex),  thus  leaving  the  other,  or  aberrant  form"  (Kellogg). 
This  explanation  is  also  offered  to  account  for  the  development  of 
mimicry  among  butterflies  and  will  be  further  discussed  under 
that  hesul  (page  246).  Kellogg  seems  to  think  that  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  development  of  sex  characteristics  it  is  rather  far- 
fetched, but  in  the  promethea  moth  which  we  have  discussed  the 
larger  and  more  brilliantly  colored  individual  is  the  female,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  £lpply  the  excess  of  male  vigor  theory,  to  say 
the  least.  The  effect  of  emasculation  upon  the  male  if  the  experi- 
ment could  be  tried  would  be  of  great  interest. 

By  way  of  summation  Kellogg  says:  ''The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
satisfactory,  all-explaining  explanation  of  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters and  sexual  dimorphism  as  a  whole  is  yet  to  be  formulated." 

AKTIPICIAL  SELECTION 

Artificial  selection  is  the  process  whereby  the  various  breeds  or 
races  of  domestic  animals  and  plants  have  been  formed.  As  the 
name  implies,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature  and  its  place  in  a  discus- 
sion of  evolution  is  largely  illustrative,  in  that  it  shows,  at  least  in 
part,  the  way  nature  in  her  turn  has  wrought  out  the  wonderful 
changi^  which  the  organic  world  has  undergone.  It  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  experimental  biology  upon  which  modem*  investigators 
lely  so  largely  for  their  facts;  but  it  has  been  found  that  laboratory 
experiments  sometimes  succeed  where  nature  fails,  so  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  for  instance, 
rests  too  largely  upon  an  assumed  analogy  with  the  artificial. 

Artificial  selection  is,  in  its  simplest  aspect,  an  extremely  old 
process,  judged  by  human  standards,  extending  as  it  does  over 
eight  thousand  years,  and  some  of  the  changes  wrought  among 
animals  and  plants  are  truly  marvelous.  Certain  types,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  the  peacock  or  guinea  hen,  lack  plasticity  and  all 
the  centuries  of  their  domestication  have  failed  to  produce  any  very 
mari^ed  departure  from  the  original  stock. 

The  forms  produced  by  artificial  selection  are  often  very  far 
from  a  natural  ideal  and  are  not  such  as  would  be  produced  or  even 
survive  in  the  wild  state.  In  nature,  characteristics  which  make 
for  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence  are  the  product  of  evolu- 
tion; in  domestic  races  the  qualities  or  traits  which  are  useful  to 
man  or  conform  with  his  fancy  or  with  style  are  selected,  many  of 
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which  would  prove  an  insuperable  handicap  in  open  comp>etition. 
Another  characteristic  of  artificial  breeds  is  their  instability,  their 
proneness  to  revert  to  the  original  type  in  a  few  generations  if  the 
vigilance  of  the  breeder  in  prohibiting  promiscuous  mating  is  re- 
laxed. 

Examples  of  Artificial  Selection 

Pigeons. — ^Among  the  most  plastic  of  all  domesticated  animals 
are  the  pigeons,  of  which  considerably  more  than  150  named  varie- 
ties, all  descended  from  a  single  Icnown  source  and  which  breed 
true,  were  known  at  the  time  of  Darwin  (1868);  moreover,  the 
range  of  variation  is  so  great  that "  some  domestic  races  of  the  rock- 
pigeon  differ  fully  as  much  from  each  other  in  external  characters 
as  do  the  most  distinct  natural  genera"  (Darwin).    (See  PL  I.) 

The  rock-pigeon,  Columba  livia,  which  includes  two  or  three 
closely  allied  subspecies  or  geographical  races,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  common  parent  form.  From  this  conservative  bird  there  have 
been  derived  some  remarkable  types,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
pouter,  in  which  the  body  and  legs  are  elongate  and  the  feet  are 
fully  feathered;  but  the  most  peculiar  feature,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  race,  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is 
often  inflated,  giving  the  bird  a  remarkable  military  air.  A  second 
race  consists  «f  the  carrier  pigeons,  with  elongated  beak,  neck  and 
body  but  with  the  eyes  surrounded  by  much  naked,  generally 
wattled  skin.  These  are  the  pigeons  capable  of  the  most  sustained 
flight  and  are  used  abundantly  as  homing  birds. 

In  the  race  of  fan  tails,  the  tail  is  expanded,  directed  upward 
and  formed  of  many  feathers,  with  no  oil  gland,  and  there  is  a 
rather  short  body  and  beak.  The  carriage  of  this  bird  is  remark- 
able, the  head  touches  the  tail  feathers,  and  habitually  trembles 
very  much,  and  the  neck  has  an  extraordinary  backward  and  for- 
ward movement.  Good  birds  walk  in  a  singular  manner  as  if  their 
feet  were  stiff,  and  owing  to  their  large  tails  they  fly  badly  on  a 
windy  day. 

The  turbits  have  the  feathers  reversed  along  the  front  of  the 
neck  and  breast  while  in  the  Jacobins  they  are  reversed  even  more 
along  the  back  of  the  neck,  forming  a  hood  which,  meeting  in  front 
of  the  neck,  almost  encloses  the  head.  Tumblers  have  a  curious 
habit  of  tumbling  backward  during  flight,  some,  particularly  the 
Dutch  Rollers,  tumbling  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    "Every  few 


^  Plate  I.^DormsUc  vuieties  of  pimons.  i,  wild  rock  dove,  Calumba  iina,-  '■ 
aaoMni  form;  i,  booiiDg  pJCEon;  3,  common  mongrel;  4,  srchangel;  5,  tumbler; 
6,  bsld-hemded  tumbler;  7,  bub;  8,  pouter;  9.  KuKtisn  trumpeter;  10,  fairy 
■waUow;  11.  black-winged  inllow;  12,  fanliil;  ij,  carrier;  14,  15.  bluetts;  bird 
between  14  and  tj,  >  tiiled  lurbit.  Phal(«raphoI  an  exhibit  in  the  United  Sutes 
Nstknul  Museum,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  tbat  inslitution. 
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seconds  over  they  go;  one,  two,  or  three  summersaults  at  a  time. 
Here  and  there  a  bird  gives  a  very  quick  and  rapid  spin,  revolving 
like  a  wheel,  though  they  sometimes  lose  their  balance,  and  make  a 
rather  ungraceful  fall,  in  which  they  occasionally  hurt  themselves 
by  striking  some  object"  (Brent  in  Darwin). 

In  the  Indian  frill-back,  as  in  the  Jacobin,  the  feathers  are  re- 
versed, but  in  the  frill-back  they  curl  backward  over  the  whole 
body.  The  trumpeters  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
beak  curling  forward,  and  a  very  peculiar  voice. 

These  instances,  the  descriptions  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
Darwin,  will  suffice  to  show  not  only  the  extremes  of  variation 
but  the  impossibility  of  natural  survival  on  the  part  of  some  of 
them,  notably  the  tumblers  and  fantails,  with  their  poor  locomo- 
tive powers,  and  the  friU-backs,  whose  feathers,  instead  of  being 
an  admirable  protection  against  inclement  weather,  actually  invite 
the  destruction  of  the  bird.  The  young  of  all  of  the  highly  improved 
fancy  birds  are  extremely  liable  to  disease  and  death  owing  to  the 
detrimental  effect  produced  on  the  constitution  of  an  animal  by 
too  dose  inbr^ding.  Some  of  these  breeds  are  very  old,  pouters, 
Jacobins  and  tumblers  having  existed  prior  to  1600.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  not  yet  stable  and  it  is  said  that  only  two  generations 
of  promiscuous  breeding  will  suffice  to  produce  a  mongrel  in  many 
ways  a  practical  reversion  to  the  ancestral  rock-dove  type. 

Factors  of  Artificial  Selection 

The  means  employed  by  the  stock  breeder  in  the  production  of 
new  varieties  have  been  enumerated  by  Jordan  and  Kellogg  as 
fdlows: 

First,  unconscious  selection  with  more  or  less  complete  isola- 
tion. What  this  really  means  is  a  weeding  out  of  the  unfit,  the 
less  desirable  ani"ial$  from  every  point  of  view.  These  are  elimin- 
ated and  the  remaining  animals  permitted  to  breed.  This  improves 
the  stock  without  giving  the  race  distinctive  qualities.  Neverthe- 
less where  isolation  is  effective  and  environmental  conditions 
differ,  it  leads  in  time  to  marked  racial  divergence.  Among  the 
sheep  of  England  several  markedly  distinct  races  have  been  thus 
produced,  as  foUows: 

Hornless  varieties: 

Southdown  sheep  of  Sussex,  tawny  face  and  legs. 
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Hampshire  sheep,  black  face,  ears,  and  legs,  black  spot  under 

taU. 
Devonshire  sheep,  similar  to  preceding  but  without  black  spot 

under  tail. 
Cheviot  sheep,  face  and  ears  white,  head  free  from  wool,  ears 

erect. 
Shropshire  sheep,  dun  face,  face  more  or  less  covered  by 
wool. 
Homed  varieties: 
Dorset  sheep,  white  face  and  ears,  small  white  curved  horns. 
Irish  sheep,  black  horns. 
Second,  conscious  selection  of  the  more  desirable  individuals, 
emphasizing  such  points  as  larger  size,  plumpness,  earlier  maturity, 
greater  docility,  and  fertility.    While  unconscious  selection  tends 
to  produce  racial  divergence,  here  the  reverse  is  true,  for  these 
good  qualities  appearing  in  all  individuals  tend  to  obscure  natural 
or  racial  traits  and  make  all  sheep  look  alike. 

Third,  conscious  selection  directed  toward  definite  or  special 
endS)  that  is,  emphasizing  certain  individual  characteristics  rather 
than  working  toward  a  good,  all-round  animal.  Variation  is  con- 
tinually bringing  new  points  to  the  breeder's  notice^  those  which 
strike  his  fancy  or  increase  the  value  of  the  animal  will  be  cumu- 
latively emphasized  in  successive  generations  by  breeding  only 
from  those  individuals  which  show  the  characteristic  best.  In  this 
way  increased  milk-flow  or  yield  of  meat  or  wool,  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  horns  is  obtained.  Often  the  character  which  strikes 
the  breeder's  fancy  is  non-beneficial  and  hence  opposed  to  a  result 
which  would  be  produced  by  natural  selection. 

Fourth,  crossing  or  hybridizing.  The  crossing  of  two  individuals 
is  often  of  great  benefit  because  it  (i)  increases  the  range  of  varia- 
tion, (2)  adds  or  combines  certain  desirable  characters,  (3)  elimin- 
ates the  undesirable.  "In  general,  at  least  after  the  first  genera- 
tion, the  progeny  will  diverge  widely  from  one  another.  Some  will 
show  good  qualities,  some  poor,  some  will  be  a  mosaic  of  both 
parents,  some  will  diverge  widely  from  either,  often  showing  traits 
either  remotely  ancestral  or  wholly  new"  (Jordan  and  Kellogg). 

When  this  cross-breeding  is  accompanied  by  careful  selection 
directed  toward  definite  or  special  ends,  remarkable  results  are 
accomplished,  and  it  is  mainly  upon  this  series  of  processes  that 
breeding  as  a  fine  art  depends.    In  this  way  Luther  Biurbank  has 
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Plate  II.~Mule  (A)  and  hiany  (B).  (Courtesy  of  S.  H.  ChubbJ 
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produced  a  marvelous  assemblage  of  plant  varieties,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  attaining  by  his  patience  and  skill  results  which  are  almost 
like  those  of  wizardry. 

Limits  of  Artificial  Sdectian 

These  are  not  met  with  as  soon  among  plants  as  among  animals, 
and  the  first  impediment  is  lack  of  fertility  in  making  wide  crosses. 
Among  animals  crosses  of  varieties  only  are  practicable  and  as  a 
rule  related  species  such  as  the  horse  {Equus  caballus)  and  the  ass 
(Equus  asinus)  can  be  bred  only  for  one  generation,  as  the  off- 
spring is  sterile.  Among  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are 
wider  crosses  practicable  but  many  plants  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  while  higher  animals,  including  all  domestic  animals,  can 
notf  and  the  only  way  of  getting  another  individual  such  as  a 
mule  is  to  make  the  original  cross  again.  Mules  can  be  improved 
therefore  only  by  improving  the  parents  or  by  crossing  different 
breeds  of  the  horse  and  ass  respectively. 

Cross-breeding  Contrasts. — Contrasting  results  are  sometimes 
obtained  in  cross-breeding  by  reversing  the  sexes  of  the  two  vari- 
eties mated.    Thus  the  common  mule  is  the  offspring  of  a  male  ass 
and  female  horse;  from  the  father  he  inherits  certain  superficial 
traits  such  as  the  small  hoofs,  roached  mane,  scanty  tail,  the  voice, 
and  some  peculiar  mental  characteristics;  while  from  the  mother 
ceme  the  deeper-lying  size  and  strength  and  symmetry.     Some 
authorities  claim  that  his  intelligence  is  greater  than  that  of  either 
parent,  although  he  lacks  the  dignity  and  poise  of  a  good  horse. 
Reverse  the  cross  and   the  result  is  a  hinny,  more  horselike 
m  contour  and  appearance,  but  with  the  smaller  stature  of  the 
ass.    The  voice  is  that  of  the  horse,  and  the  animal  is  more  apt  to 
be  fertile  than  the  mule.    The  superficial  characteristics  and  voice 
are  in  each  instance  those  of  the  father,  the  stature,  strength  and 
symmetry  those  of  the  mother.    (See  PL  II.) 

Among  plants  the  reverse  hybridizing  of  the  walnuts  gives  an- ' 
other  instance  of  contrasts.  The  California  walnut  (Juglans  calir 
fomica)  male  and  the  black  walnut  (/.  nigra)  female  when  propa- 
gated give  trees  which  increase  in  size  twice  as  fast  as  the  com- 
bined growth  of  both  parents,  with  clean-cut,  glossy,  bright  green 
leaves  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  an  odor  like  apples,  but  no  nuts. 
The  hybrid  is  therefore  sterile.    From  the  male  black  walnut  and 
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the  female  California  tree,  however,  there  is  produced  a  tree  with 
larger  nuts  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  either  pyarent. 

Mechanical  Limits. — ^The  second  limit  to  artificial  selection  is  a 
mechanical  one,  for  just  as  architecture  and  especially  bridge  con- 
struction have  their  limitations  fixed  by  the  strength  of  the  build- 
ing materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  builder,  so  a  limit  may  be 
reached  in  nature.  Speed  among  animals  requires  among  other 
characteristics  long  and  slender  lower  segments  to  the  limbs,  which 
reach  their  highest  perfection  in  animals  of  the  size  of  the  average 
African  antelope.  With  a  larger  creature,  such  as  a  horse,  the 
impacts  and  strains  to  which  the  limbs  are  subjected  are  increased, 
not  only  because  of  the  greater  force  required  to  move  a  larger 
animal,  but  very  rapidly  with  each  added  increment  of  speed. 
The  modem  race  horse  with  a  speed  of  over  30  miles  an  hour  has 
just  about  reached  the  limit  of  strength  on  the  part  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  a  marked  increase  on  the  part  of  future  animals  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  without  proportionate  risk  of  frequent  injury 
to  the  horse.  There  are  known  cases  in  which  a  positive  limit  has 
been  reached  in  attempting  to  modify  organs  through  selection 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Variation  and  Mutation 

Th<^  fHpr^aTn<>nt;il  basjc  pi^pq^jf^'^^  ^^  <^vft]ytion  is  undoubtedly 
variation,  which  toprether  ynth  hfredify  may-be-regarded-aa-&n 
undeniable ^act.  Therefore,  as  has  been  said,  the  cause  of  varia- 
tion must  be  a  contributory  cause  of  evolution  itself.  But  not  all 
variations  are  alike,  and  only  certain  ones,  apparently,  are  heritable, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  understand  quite  clearly  what  sorts  of 
variations  exist,  since  those  that  can  not  be  inherited  can  have  no 
part  in  the  evolution  of  a  species,  as  they  concern  only  the  in- 
dividual and  not  the  race. 

Sorts  of  Variations 

Variations  may  be  grouped  into  three  sets  of  contrasting  kinds, 
six  in  all,  and  any  character  may  faU  within  one  or  more  of  the 
groups.    They  are: 

(i)  Congenital  or  blastogenic  variations,  which  are  determined 
at  conception.  The  term  congenital  in  its  etymology  means  exists 
ing  at  or  dating  from  birth,  but  as  applied  to  a  variation  it  refers 
to  the  very  beginning  of  an  organism's  existence.  Blastogenic 
(Gr.  fiXaoTik,  germ,  and  76^0-19,  generation),  on  the  other  hand, 
means  occurring  in  the  germ-plasm.  Of  course  the  variation  may 
noty  often  can  not  appear  until  later  in  life,  as,  for  example,  varia- 
tions in  adult  size  and  proportions;  nevertheless  they  are  fluctua- 
tions which  have  been,  as  it  were,  foreordained  and  will  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  come  to  pass,  but  may  occur  at  any  period  from  the 
banning  of  embryonic  life  to  the  death  of  the  organism.  Con- 
geniUil  variations  are  intrinsic  and  not  due  to  any  external  influence 
whatever,  in  contrast  to  the 

(2)  Acquired  variations,  which  are  imposed  upon  the  organism 
during  its  lifetime  and  are  due  to  extrinsic  influence.  Under  which 
of  these  two  heads  a  variation  should  fall  is  often  almost  impos- 
siUe  to  decide  except  by  experimental  work,  and  sometimes  not 
then,  but  the  difference  is  of  fundamental  importance  if,  as  we  are 
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told,  congenital  variations  only  can  be  inherited  by  the  offspring. 
See,  however,  page  145. 

Examples  of  congenital  variation  are  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  supernumerary  digits  in  man,  the  domestic  cat,  the  horse,  and 
other  forms,  for  they  can  not  be  due  to  accident  or  to  any  external 
influence  and  are  occasionally  inherited  through  several  genera- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  a  digit  in  man  through  too 
close  proximity  to  a  circular  saw.  would  certainly  be  an  acquired 
characteristic  and  long  series  of  experiments  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  such  variations  are  without  the  pale  of  heredity. 

Another  example  which  occurs  normally  in  nature  would  be  the 
hive  bees  (Apis  mellifica),  in  which  the  sex  distinction  between  the 
workers  and  queens  is  an  acquired  variation,  while  that  between 
drone  and  queen  or  worker  is  blastogenic.  The  queen  is  impreg- 
nated but  once,  the  male  elements  being  stored  in  the  seminal 
receptacle^  and  used  one  at  a  time  for  the  subsequent  fertilization 
of  the  eggs.  The  workers  build  two  sizes  of  cells  in  the  brood  combs, 
in  the  larger  of  which  the  queen  lays  an  imimpregnated  egg,  while 
that  laid  in  the  smaller  cell  is  fertilized  at  the  time  of  extrusion. 
From  the  unfertilized  egg  there  arises,  invariably,  a  drone  or  male 
bee,  while  the  fertilized  egg  produces  a  potential  female.  Hence 
the  difference  between  male  and  female  bee,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  impregnation  or  not,  is  congenital.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
impregnated  egg  is  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  workers,  for  while 
the  vast  majority  of  the  eggs  remain  within  the  small  worker-cells 
and,  being  fed  upon  a  meager  and  comparatively  innutritious 
diet,  develop  into  workers — the  so-called  neuters,  which  are  in 
reality  undeveloped  females — a  select  few  have  their  cells  enlai^ged 
at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  ones  and  are  fed  upon  highly 
nutritious  "royal  pabulum"  and  ultimately  develop  into  mature 
females  or  queens.  It  is  said  that  even  after  three  days  of  larval 
life,  the  humble  worker,  like  the  beggar  maid  of  King  Cophetua, 
may  become  a  queen.  Thus  this  variation,  being  imposed  upon 
the  animal  during  life,  is  an  acquired  one. 

Indeterminate  and  Determinate. — ^Variations  may  be  further 
classified  as  (3)  indeterminate,  those  fortuitous  variations  vdiich 
are  not  subject  to  any  law  but  occur  in  any  conceivable  direl^on 
of  change;  or  (4)  determinate,  controlled  by  some  unknowiv  in- 
fluence and  confined  to  certain  definite  lines  or  directions  of  chriige, 
usually  in  an  adaptive  direction.   Of  the  first  of  these  two  con.t»st- 
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ing  types  there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  are  the  variations  upon  which 
the  Darwinian  factor  of  natural  selection  is  supposed  to  operate. 
Illustrations  are  legion,  as  the  comparison  of  any  group  of  related 
organisms  will  show  a  variation  of  size  which  embraces  every  dimen- 
sion of  space  and  combination  thereof. 

Of  determinate  variations  we  are  not  so  sure;  some  claim  that 
they  have  no  real  existence,  that  there  is  no  such  tendency  to  vary 
always  in  a  given  direction  in  successive  generations,  while  others, 
notably  Osbom  and  Eimer,  consider 
these  variations,  which  they  call  or- 
thogenetic  (Gr.  opSik,  straight,  and 
T^vcffK,  generation),   the  important 
ones  in  evolution.  a 

What  b  apparently  ah  example  of 
determinate  variations  Is  that  given 
by  Kellogg,  who  described  in   1906 
"the   gradual    but    obvious  change 
from  one   dominant  type  of  color- 
pattern  to  another  in  the  leaf-eating 
beetle  Diabrotica  sotot  (on  the  campus 
of  Stanford    University,   California) 
during  the  last  ten  years  [as]  is  shown 
by  statistical  variation  studies."    It 
is    apparently    proved    "that    such 
change  is  not  explicable  on  a  basis  of      p„  ,j._Teeth  of  (A)  rUnoc 
intra-^)ecific  selection,  nor  can  it  be  cros,  Cmepus  ip.;  and  (B)  amey, 
interpreted  as  a  direct  ontogeneUc  aj;-"  "J^»^.   much   enUrgcd. 
,      _J.   .       .     ,,      .    J.   .,      ,1  .-         (Atter  Soolt,  and  Oabom.) 

{pertaining  to  the  mdividual]  reaction 

in  each  succeeding  generation  to  changing  climatic  conditions. 
The  case  is  believed  to  be  an  example  of  definitive  orthogenetic 
variation." 

Many  paleontologists  think  they  see  repeated  instances  of 
orthogenetic  variation,  as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  "so  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  adaptive  nature  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  by 
the  dehnitiveness  of  its  direction,  that  they  cannot  regard  the 
restraining  or  selective  action  of  the  environment  as  enough  to 
keep  the  breed  true."  For  example,  the  sure  way  in  which  the  cusps 
of  the  teeth  in  ungulate  animals  appear  in  the  course  of  time,  so 
that  one  can  predict  the  ultimate  tooth  pattern  at  the  end  of  an 
evt^utionary  series  with  fair  assurance.    The  rhinoceroses,  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  the  totally  unrelated  coney,  Hyrax,  on  the  other, 
have  teeth  so  similar  that  Roosevelt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  in 
his  African  Game  Trails  (see  Fig.  15).  This  is  an  instance  of  con^ 
vergence,  which  is  often  the  result  of  what  is  apparently  ortho- 
genetic  variation.  The  overgrown  antlers  of  the  Irish  deer  or  the 
tusks  of  the  Columbian  mammoth  (see  Chapters  XII  and  XXXIV) 
which  in  each  instance  seem  to  be  so  far  beyond  the  point  to  which 
natural  selection  would  carry  them,  are  considered  as  further 
instances  of  this  form  of  variation. 

Continuous  and  Discontinuous. — ^Variations  may  also  be 
classed  as  (5)  continuous,  that  is,  small,  abundant,  and  occurring  in 

graded  series.  These,  if 
also  fortuitous,  are  the 
so-called  Darwinian  va- 
riations or  fluctuations, 
to  be  acted  upon  by 
natural  selection.  They 
are  generally  quantita- 
tive rather  than  numeri- 
cal variations,  and  the 
increment  of  change  be- 

FiG.  16.— Eight-fingered  hand,  Homo  sapiens,  fe-    tween  successive  ffenpm- 
male.    (After  Murray,  from  Bateson.)  iween  successive  genera- 

-  V  tions  is  extremely  slight* 

In  contrast  to  the  continuous  are  the. (6)  discontinuous  varia- 
.^Ijjns,  which  are  mostly  large  or  rare.  They  are  also  known  as 
sports  or  saltations  (see  page  137)  and  have  been  called  mutations 
by  De  Vries,  although  the  last  word  in  its  original  usage  by  Waagen 
represented  a  different  conception,  in  that  De  Vries's  mutations 
may  be  contemporary,  in  the  offspring  of  a  single  generation,  while 
Waagen  used  the  term  to  include  stages  of  transition  between 
Linnsean  species  occurring  in  direct  lines  of  racial  ascent  and  never 
contemporaneous. 

The  great  mass  of  variations  come  under  the  head  of  continuous, 
the  discontinuous  ones  being  relatively  rare,  although  many  such 
have  been  recorded,  as  for  example  the  numerous  instances  of 
variation  from  the  standard  number  of  digits  in  vertebrates.  In 
mankind,  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  fingerT  to  the  hand  have  been 
observed  (see  Fig.  16),  while  the  doubling  of  the  foot  has  brought 
the  number  of  toes  as  high  as  nine  on  a  side.  Cattle  and  horses 
sometimes  show  multiple  digits  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pigs  with 
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the  two  median  toes  united  into  one  perfectly  formed  digit,  the 
so-called  solid-hoofed  pigs,  occasionally  occur.  Sheep  sometimes 
show  four  horns  instead  of  two,  but  the  peculiarity  is  that  instead 
of  having  one  p)air  behind  the  other  as  in  the  normal  four-homed 
antelope  (Telracerus  quadricamis)  the  horns  always  stand  in  a 
single  transverse  series  across  the  skull.  One  family  of  goats  on 
an  isolated  farm  near  Bozen  has  four  horns  which  have  been  in- 
herited for  many  generations  (Bateson). 

All  of  these  are  instances  of  meristic  (Gr.  /Lt^/>09,  part)  or  number 
variations  and  are  apt  to  occur  wherever  any  structure  is  repeated 
in  numerical  series:  in  the  number  of  segments  of  worms  and — 
arthropods,  or  in  the  vertebral  column,  ribs,  and  muscles,  and  in 
the  number  of  appendages.  Radially  symmetrical  forms  such  as 
sea-anemones  and  starfish  also  exhibit  it  and  it  frequently  occurs 
among  plants,  especially  in  the  flowers  or  leaves,  as  in  the  four-leaf 
clover. 

Other  instances  of  discontinuous  variations  are  not  of  this 
numerical  sort  but  are  mutations  of  color,  form,  and  size.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  famous  new  saltations  of  Lamarck's  evening 
primrose  {CEnoihera  lamarckiana),  which  breed  true  and  gave  rise 
to  De  Vries's  theory  of  the  origin  of  new  species  by  saltations  or 
mutations.  Some  of  these  vary  from  the  original  in  size,  one  is 
a  smooth-leafed  form  with  a  more  beautiful  foliage,  and  so  on. 
Another  example  is  that  of  the  short-legged  ram  which  suddenly 
a{^)eared  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1791.  This  ram  proved  to 
be  a  potent  sire,  capable  of  handing  on  his  peculiarity  to  his  prog- 
eny, and  thus  was  the  founder  of  a  breed  of  so-called  Ancon  sheep 
whose  principal  virtue  was  their  inability  to  jump  fences  due  to  the  - 
brevity  of  their  limbs;  with  the  introduction  of  the  more  desirable 
merinos,  the  Ancon  sheep  disappeared. 

Causes  of  Variations 

The  causes  of  acquired  variations  are  apparent,  for  every  modi- 
fication which  the  organism  undergoes  in  its  lifetime  in  response 
to  any  external  condition  whatsoever  comes  under  this  head.  The 
influence  of  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  in  giving  the  animal  a 
>  greater  stature  or  one  less  great  than  that  of  its  brethren,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  heat,  cold,  omnipresent  enemies,  or  even  the  absence 
of  exacting  conditions:  all  these  make  themselves  felt  upon  the  in- 
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dividual  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but,  as  has  been  emphasized, 
this  individual  adaptation,  however  interesting  it  may  be,  is  not 
evolution.  Therefore  in  our  inquiry  into  the  subordinate  factors 
of  evolution,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  acquired^  but  of  congenital  varia- 
tions with  which  we  are  concerned.  These  have  been  summarized 
by  Kellogg  as  follows: 

Origin  of  Congenital  Variations. — ^Three  principal  explana- 
tions, none  experimentally  proved  or  even  fairly  tested,  are  offered 
for  the  origin  of  congenital  variations. 

(i)  "That  there  exists  in  the  germ-plasm  an  inherent  tendency 
or  capacity  to  vary  so  that  there  is  inevitable  variation  in  all  in- 
dividuals produced  from  germ-plasm."  This  variation  may  be 
either  fortuitous  or  fluctuating  or  follow  certain  fixed  or  determinate 
lines. 

(2)  "That  amphimixis,  i,  e.,  biparentaljarentage,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  variation,  it  seeming  logical  to  presume  that  in- 
dividuals produced  from  germ-cells  derived  from  the  fusion  of 
germ-plasm  coming  from  two  individuals  more  or  less  unlike  would 
differ  slightly  from  either  of  the  parental  individuals. 

(3)  "That  congenital  variation  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
ever-vatying  environment  of  the  germ-cett  producing  individuals." 

ObjeclfiJns.— "  Inherent, "  however,  does  not  clear  up  in  any 
degree  a  phenomenon  for  which  we  are  demanding  a  causo-me- 
chanical  explanation.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  explanation 
merely  begs  the  question  and  offers  no  real  explication  of  this 
inherent  tendency,  for  if  such  really  exists,  then  it  is  not  the  cause 
of  variation  but  the  cause  of  the  tendency  to  vary  that  is  a  primal 
factor  of  evolution,  and  imtil  that  is  found  we  are  as  far  from  a  true 
understanding  as  ever. 

The  second  explanation  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  plausible 
one,  for  the  mating  of  two  plants  or  animals,  especially  if  they  vary 
from  each  other,  will  give  offspring  which  possess  certain  characters 
of  one  parent  and  certain  of  the  other,  especially  when  from  the 
nature  of  these  characters  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  It  wiU 
also  give  rise  to  variations  which  combine  those  of  the  parents  and 
thus  the  offspring  will  differ  from  either.  But  all  animals  and 
plants  are  not  produced  in  this  way,  for  hosts  of  them  have  but 
one  parent,  either  due  to  the  simplicity  of  their  organization,  such 
as  the  asexual  Protozoa,  or  to  the  suppression  of  sex,  i.  e,y  partheno- 
genesis (Gr.  irapdivo^^  virgin,  and  ^4veai^^  generation).    Among 
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Protozoa  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  variations  which 
could  be  observed  were  congenital.    The  parthenogenetic  forms, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  life,  such 
for  instance  as  the  drone  bees  and  aphids,  both  of  which  have 
been  subjected  to  careful  observation  by  Kellogg.    The  production 
of  the  drone  bees  from  an  unfertilized  egg  has  already  been  em- 
phasized, yet,  as  Kellogg  shows,  the  variation,  especially  in  the 
size,  proportions,  and  venation  of  the  wings,  which  can  not  be  ac- 
quired characters,  is  greater  than  among  the  bees,  workers,  and 
(]\ieens,  produced  from  fertilized  eggs  and  hence  of  biparental 
parentage.   The  plant-lice  or  aphids  are  tiny  creatures  among  which 
rapidity  of  multiplication  during  the  season  of  abundance  is  highly 
important  and  this  is  obtained  by  generation  after  generation, 
sometimes  more  than  a  dozen,  being  produced  without  male  inter- 
vention, all  of  the  individuals  of  each  generation  being  partheno- 
genetic females  which  bring  forth  their  yoimg  alive.    Yet  Kellogg 
says:  ''In  a  series  of  200  winged  females  of  the  mustard  plant  louse 
(species  unknown)  produced  viviparously  by  agamic  [Gr.  i-,  with- 
outy  and  yafw^,  marriage]  stem-mothers,  .  .  .^the  variation  in 
wing  size,  in  dimensions  of  vein-parts,  in  modification  of  the  vena- 
tion ...  in  fore  and  hind  wings,  and  the  nimiber  of  grasping 
hooks  on  the  hind  wings  was  studied.     In  all  these  characters  a 
notable  variation  is  apparent."    No  comparison  was  made  with 
the  variation  of  the  aphids  of  the  early  spring  generation  that 
comes  from  eggs  of  bisexual  parentage;  but  it  was  apparent  that 
in  the  variations  which  were  observed  there  was  sufficient  range 
in  extent  and  character  "to  serve  natural  selection  as  a  species- 
buOding  basis,  if  the  familiar  fluctuating,  continuous  or  Dar- 
winian variation  ever  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.    Amphimixis  is 
not  only  not  necessary  in  order  to  insure  Darwinian  variation,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  (that  I  am  aware  of)  to  show  that  it  increases 
this  variation.    There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  evidence,  some 
of  it  presentefl  herewith,  to  show  that  such  variation  occurs,  whether 
the  ofTspring  be  of  uniparental  or  biparental  ancestry,  and  to  show 
that  this  variation  is  no  greater  in  amphimixis  than  among  par- 
thenogenetically  produced  individuals."   Yet  the  Neo-Darwinians, 
headed  by  Weismann,  explain  variation  as  a  product  of  sex,  and 
sex  as  a  product  of  the  necessity  for  variation! 

The  third  cause  of  congenital  variation,  that  of  the  influence  of 
the  ever-varying  environment,  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in 
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a  later  chapter  (Chapter  XI).  It  suffices  to  say  here  that  we  know 
no  means  whereby  the  character  of  the  surrounding  medium  can 
make  itself  felt  upon  the  germ-cell  itself  (which  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  ph)rsical  basis  of  heredity),  so  thoroughly  is  the  latter  ap- 
parently insulated  from  all  outside  influences.  In  the  Protozoa 
such  influence  is  imderstandable,  but  not  in  the  higher  and  more 
complex  forms.  Then,  too,  variations  arising  in  this  way  would 
approach  perilously  near  being  acquired  and  not  congenital  ones 
at  all,  imless  they  manifested  themselves  only  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Theory  of  Germinal  Selection. — ^A  theory  of  germinal  selection  was 
proposed  by  Weismann  in  1895,  and  more  definitely  in  1896.  He  called 
it  "a  spring  of  definitely  determined  variation"  and  it  was  invoked  to 
explain,  first,  how  not  only  degeneration  (physiological)  but  rudimenta- 
tion  (morphological)  occurs  in  panmixia  (^  e.,  cessation  of  natural  selec- 
tion) ;  second,  why  exactly  those  variations  needed  for  the  development 
of  a  certain  adaptation  appear  at  the  right  time;  third,  how  correlation 
of  adaptation  comes  to  exist;  and,  fourth,  how  variations  are  able  to 
develop  orthogenetically  along  a  definite  line,  without  depending  on  the 
necessity  of  a  personal  selection  raising  them  step  by  step.  In  1902, 
Weismann  further  applied  the  theory  to  the  explanation  of  monsters, 
of  ^'sports,*'  of  suddenly  appearing  sex-characters,  of  specific  talents,  and 
still  other  hitherto  unsatisfactorily  explained  phenomena. 

"Weismann  conceives  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  nucleus  to  be  com- 
posed of  units  called  biophors — these  biophors  can  also  migrate  out  into 
the  cytoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus — ^which  are  the  bearers  of  the 
individual  characters  of  the  cell.    The  total  character  of  any  cell,  its 
form,  make-up,  and  special  properties,  is  determined  by  the  totality  of 
its  biophors.    These  biophors  are  not,  however,  such  simple  structures 
as  the  atoms  of  the  chemist,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  siq^er- 
molecules,  as  complex  groups  of  chemical  molecules,  of  detennined  char- 
acter and  arrangement.    Moreover,  as  these  biophors  are  life-units,  they 
possess  the  essential  characteristics  of  life,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  assim- 
ilate food,  to  grow,  and  to  reproduce  themselves  by  division.    The  num- 
ber of  different  biophors  is  almost  inconceivably  enormous;  for  it  must 
equal  the  possibilities  of  variety  in  character  exhibited  by,  or  capable  of 
being  exhibited  by,  all  the  cells  of  the  body.   But  as  each  biophor  is  made 
of  many  complex  molecules  which  may  vary  among  themselves,   and 
also  vary  in  their  structural  relation  to  each  other  inside  the  biophor,  it 
is  not  difficult,  perhaps,  to  imagine  the  possible  variety  of  biophors  to  be 
equal  to  the  possible  variety  of  cell  characters.    These  biophors  are  con- 
ceived to  be  united  into  fixed,  indissoluble  groups  called  detemiinants. 
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each  determinant  containing  all  the  biophors  necessary  to  determine  the 
wiiole  character  of  any  one  kind  of  cell.    Like  the  biophors  the  deter- 
minants can  assimilate  food,  grow  and  multiply  by  division.    While  in 
each  specialized  body  cell  there  needs  to  be  but  a  single  detenmnant, 
namely,  one  of  the  special  kind  conforming  to  the  special  kind  of  cell, 
in  the  germ-cells  there  must  be  conceived  to  be  every  kind  of  determinant 
which  may  be  found  in  all  the  body-cells  taken  together.    But,  fortu- 
nately, by  virtue  of  the  determinants'  capacity  for  multiplication,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  exists  in  the  germ  a  determinant  for 
eveiy  cell  that  is  to  develop  in  the  body,  but  only  one  for  every  different 
i^d  of  cell;  all  cells  exactly  alike  can  be  supplied  with  similar  deter- 
minants by  the  multiplication  of  the  proper  kind.    Now  Weismann's 
theory  of  germinal  selection  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  competition 
or  'struggle'  of  the  determinants  in  the  germ-plasm  for  food  and  hence 
for  opportunity  to  grow,  to  be  vigorous,  and  to  multiply.    The  germ- 
oeUs  derive  their  food,  as  do  the  other  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body,  from 
the  general  food  streams  circulating  aroimd  and  through  the  cells.   Weis- 
fliann,  recognizing  the  absolute  principle  of  slight  variation  ever3rwhere  in 
nature, — it  is  practically  impossible  to  conceive  of  identity, — ^believes 
that  the  initially  shghtly  stronger  or  more  capable  determinants  will  be 
able  to  take  up  larger  supplies  of  food,  even  to  the  extent  of  lessening 
the  supply  for  neighboring  determinants,  perhaps  to  the  degree  of  starva- 
tkm.  Indeed  he  suggests  a  reason  for  the  initial  slight  variations  in  vigor 
of  the  determinants  in  the  probability  that  the  food  will  reach  the  various 
detenninants  in  slightly,  purely  fortuitously,  variable  quantity,  so  that 
the  first  inequality  in  vigor  of  the  determinants  will  depend  on  the 
f<»tuitous  variability  of  food  supply,  while  thereafter  the  variability  in 
the  determinants  thus  produced  will  enable  the  stronger  ones  to  draw 
to  themselves  or  take  up  more  food  and  thus  accumulate  determinately 
the  iu'tial  fortuitous  inequality"  (Kellogg). 
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CHAPTER  X 

Heredity 

With  heredity  again  as  with  variation,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
fact;  the  laws  of  heredity  and  whether  or  uot  certain  characters 
are  heritable,  however,  are  subjects  for  debate.  Heredity  is  thus 
defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary:  "The  principle  or  fact  of  in- 
heritance, or  the  transmission  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
from  parent  to  oflFspring,  regarded  as  the  conservative  factor  in 
evolution,  opposing  the  tendency  to  variation  under  condition§  of 
environment."  Heredity  has  also  been  defined  as  the  rule  of  per- 
sistence among  organisms,  each  organism  being  likely  to  resemble 
its  parents. 

By  some  writers  heredity  is  considered  the  force  which  compels 
the  resemblance;  by  others  the  proceg? whereby  the  offspring  comes 
to  resemble  its  immediate  ancestry.  Of  course,  while  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  each  parent  to  a  certain  extent,  the  organism  through 
them  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  its  grandparents  and  so  on 
back  in  ever  diminishing  degree. 

The  problem  of  inheritance,  especially  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  about,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Biology.  Formerly 
the  fact  of  inheritance  was  considered  self-sufficient,  now  inquiry 
into  the  mechanism  of  heredity  has  thrown  much  li^t  upon  the 
problem  of  evolution  itself. 

Physical  Basis  of  Heredity 

How  the  inheritance  is  handed  down  has  been  investigated  by 
a  number  of  workers,  some  of  whose  results  follow. 

Darwin's  Pangenesis  Theory. — Darwin  realized  ihat  his  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection  lacked  completion  if  he  merely  accepted 
the  fact  of  heredity  at  its  face  value  without  trying  to  learn  in 
what  way  mental  or  physical  traits  or  new  variations  got  into  the 
egg  or  sperm  and  thus  were  borne  on  to  the  next  generation.  He 
therefore  devised  the  theory  of  pangenesis  (Gr.  ird^,  all,  and  yei*6<rc9, 
generation),  according  to  which  every  cell  of  every  tissue  and 
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otgan  of  the  entire  body  produces  minute  particles  called  gem- 
mules,  which  in  each  instance  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  cells 
producing  them.  These  gemmules  may  circulate  throughout  the 
entire  organism  but  finally  congregate  in  the  reproductive  prod- 
ucts or  in  buds,  so  that  each  germ-cell  or  each  bud  (asexual) 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  individual  would  be  in  a  sense  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  parents'  body  and  would  thus  be  capable 
of  developing  into  the  same  kind  of  a  body  even  in  minute  detail. 
Darwin  thought  that  sometimes  certain  of  the  gemmules  might 
lie  dormant  for  several  generations  and  then  develop,  bringing  out 
in  an  individual  its  ancestral  (atavistic)  traits.  If  this  theory  of 
gemmules  were  true,  it  would  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Lamarck  or  even  of  BufiFon,  because  under  such  circumstances 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  gained  by  the  parent  during 
its  lifetime  would  be  entirely  feasible,  for  such  characteristics  could 
be  impressed  upon  the  germ-cell  as  readily  as  could  the  variations 
which  we  call  congenital.* 

Later  research,  however,  proved  that  such  a  theory  has  no  basis 
in  fact  and  biologists  soon  began  to  search  for  a  substance  which 
could  be  a  physical  basis  for  heredity  just  as  the  protoplasm  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  all  organisms  is  the  physical  basis  of  life,  and 
while  Naegeli  and  Wiesner  were  convinced  that  there  was  such  a 
substance,  it  remained  for  August  Weismann,  for  nearly  fifty 
yesLts  professor  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  to  identify  and  dem- 
onstrate its  existence. 

Weismann's  Germ-plasm  Tlieory. — ^Weismann's  germ-plasm 
the(»y  was  published  in  1892  in  a  volume  called  Das  Keimplasfna, 
wherein  he  brought  together  the  accumulated  observations  of  the 
numerous  contemporary  students  of  cell  biology  and  utilized  them 
for  the  development  of  his  somewhat  speculative  theories.  This 
volume  Crampton  calls  ''an  immortal  foundation  for  all  later  work 
on  inheritance."  The  essential  principles  of  the  germ-plasm  theory 
are  given  by  Crampton  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  17) : 

''The  chromatin  [see  Fig.  24]  of  the  nucleus  contains  the  deter- 
minants of  hereditary  qualities.  In  reproduction,  the  male  sex- 
oeO,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  minute  mass  of  chromatin  pro- 
vided with  a  thin  coat  of  protoplasm  and  a  motile  organ,  fuses  with 
the  eggy  and  the  nuclei  of  tlie  two  cells  unite  to  form  a  double 
body,  which  contains  equal  contributions  of  chromatin  from  the 
two  parental  organisms.    Th^s  gives  the  physical  basis  for  paternal 
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inheritance  as  well  as  for  maternal  inheritance,  and  it  shows  why 
they  may  be  of  the  same  or  equivalent  degree.  When,  now,  the 
egg  divides,  at  the  first  and  later  cleavages  the  chromatin  masses 
or  chromosomes  contained  in  the  double  nucleus  are  ^lit  length- 
wise and  the  twin  portions  sepa- 
rate to  go  into  the  nuclei  of  the 
daughter-cells.  As  the  same 
process  seems  to  hold  for  all 
the  later  divisions  of  the  cleav- 
age-cells whose  products  are 
destined  to  be  the  various 
tissue  elements  of  the  adult 
body,  it  follows  that  all  tissue- 
cells  would  contain  chromatin 
determinants  derived  equally 
from  the  male  and  female  par- 
ents. As  of  course  only  the 
Somatoploam  germ-cells  of  an  adult  Organism 

Gemilwiv     \  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^™^  ^^^^  genera- 

tions, and  as  their  content  of 

-  ^    ^    r^-  ♦    -11   »   *   ♦!.  chromatin  is  derived  not  from 

Fig.  17. — ^Dia^ram  to  illustrate  the  con-  .  ^    v      i_   j 

tinuity  of  the  germ-plasm.  Each  triangle  the  Sister  organs  of  the  body, 
represents  an  individual  made  up  of  germ-  but  from  the  Original  fertilized 
plasm  (dotted)  and  somatoplasm  (undot-  ^„^  4.u^^^  :„  «  a:^^^4-  «4>«<w«.^  ^f 
ted).  The  beginning  of  the  Ufe  cycle  of  each  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  direct  Stream  of 
individual  is  represented  at  the  apex  of  the  the  germ-plasm  which  flowS 
triangle  where  genn-pla«n  and  soniatoplasm  continuously  from  the  gCrm- 
are  both  present.    As  the  mdividual  devd-        „    .  "^       n   xi.  i_ 

ops,  each  of  these  component  parts  increases.  C^ll  tO  germ-cell  through  SUC- 
In  sexual  reproduction  the  germ-plasms  of  ceeding  generations.  It  WOUld 
two  individuals  unite  into  a  common  stream,  ^  therefore,  that  the  va- 
to  which  the  somatoplasm  makes  no  con-      .        '  .  .        ' 

tribution.  The  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  riOUS  organic  SystemS  are,  SO 
is  shown  by  the   heavy  broken  line  into    tO  speak,  sister  productS  in  em- 

which  run  collateral  contributions  from  sue-    1  •  -:    •  »x»t_  

cessive  sexual  reproductions.  (After  Walter.)  ^ryoniC  OHgin.  The  repro- 
ductive organs  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  their  cells  are  the^ 
direct  descendants  of  the  common  starting  point,  namely,  the  egg. 
As  the  cells  of  the  reproductive  organs  are  the  only  ones  that  pass 
over  and  into  the  next  and  later  generations,  it  will  be  evident, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  germ-plasm  of  their  nuclei  is  the  only 
essential  substance  that  connects  joarent  and  offspring.  This 
stream  of  germ-plasm  passes  on  in  direct  continuity  through  sue- 
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cessive  generations — ^from  egg  to  the  complete  adult,  including  its 
own  germ-cells,  through  these  to  the  next  adult,  with  its  germ- 
cells,  and  so  on  and  on  as  long  as  the  species  exists.  It  does  not 
flow  drcuitously  from  egg  to  adult  and  then  to  new  germ-cells, 
but  it  is  direct  and  continuous,  and  apparently  it  can  not  pick  up 
any  of  the  body-changes  of  an  acquired  nature.  Now  we  see  why 
individual  acquisitions  are  not  transmitted.  The  hereditary  stream 
of  germ-plasm  is  already  constituted  before  an  animal  uses  its 
parts  in  adult  life;  we  can  not  see  how  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
mature  body  parts  through  use  and  adjustment  to  the  environment 
can  be  introduced  into  it  to  become  new  qualities  of  the  species." 

Weismann  has  produced  so  very  logical  a  theory  that  no  one 
seriously  questions  the  truth  of  it  to-day,  and  yet  there  are  certain 
things  in  connection  with  it  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand. 
Weismann  divided  all  of  the  bodily  protoplasm  into  the  germ- 
plasm  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  and  the  somatoplasm 
(Gr.  a&fia,  body,  and  TrXda-fjba,  anything  formed  or  moulded), 
the  latter  constityting  all  of  the  other  protoplasm  of  the  body. 
While  the  germ-plasm  may  be  handed  on — ^both  its  substance  and 
life — to  future  generations  and  is  also  the  source  of  all  the  somato- 
plasm of  a  body,  the  latter  is  normally  confined  to  the  individual 
and  at  his  death  ceases  to  exist.  The  somatoplasm  is  therefore 
the  mortal  portion  of  an  organism;  the  germ-plasm  potentially 
immortal.  However,  in  lower  forms  such  as  the  Protozoa,  not  only 
is  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  (germ-plasm)  handed  down,  but  the 
entire  body  of  the  organism  may  be  divided  between  the  offspring. 
Still  other  Protozoa  which  reproduce  by  budding  give  up  only  a 
portion  of  their  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  to  their  children,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  all  invertebrates  which  reproduce  asexually, 
or  in  plants  which  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

In  so  high  a  plant  as  the  hothouse  begonia  the  normal  method 
of  rq>roduction  is  by  the  production  of  seeds,  hence  by  the  trans- 
nussion  of  germ-plasm  to  offsprbg,  as  Weismann  has  said,  but  a 
small  piece  of  begonia  leaf,  which  consists  apparently  only  of 
somatc^lasm,  can  be  made  to  produce  an  entire  plant,  stem,  leaves, 
flowers,  seeds,  germ-plasm  and  all,  and  if  the  seeds  be  planted  they 
will  continue  the  inheritance  which  was  also  true  of  the  piece  of 
leaf.  In  this  case,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  willow,  po- 
tato, or  any  other  of  the  countless  plants  which  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  not  only  is  the  germ-plasm  the  vehicle  of  inheritance. 
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but  apparently  certain  portions  of  the  somatoplasm  as  well,  and 
furthermore  the  latter  may  produce  not  only  all  "of  the  oi^ns  and 
tissues  of  the  entire  plant,  but  new  germ-plasm  also.  This  indi- 
cates, therefore,  one  of  two  things,  either  that  each  body-cell  has 
retained  its  potential  quota  of  hereditary  characters,  or  that  por- 
tions of  the  germ-plasm  are  widely  distributed  through  the  tissues 
of  the  organism  (Osborn).  In  the  higher  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  a  relatively  rare  occurrence.  Sponges  have  been 
propagated  by  cutting  the  entirfe  body  into  small  pieces  each  one 
of  which  will  produce  a  new  sponge,  but  here  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  sponges  exhibit  a  very  lowly  physiological  differen- 
tiation among  the  cells  and  probably  every  piece  which  is  success- 
fully grown  into  a  complete  sponge  had  some  of  that  portion,  the 
mesoderm,  which  normally  gives  rise  to  the  reproductive  bodies. 
Starfishes  can  also  reproduce  lost  parts  to  the  extent  of  forming 
an  entire  animal  if  one  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  disc  be  present 
From  the  latter,  however,  the  reproductive  bodies  normally  arise, 
so  here  again,  in  contrast  to  the  begonia,  an  actual  portion  of  an- 
cestral germ-plasm  may  be  handed  on. 

Weismann's  theory  seems  therefore  to  be  true  of  all  higher  ani- 
mals, but  not  necessarily  so  of  plants.  In  the  latter,  while  the 
germ-^plasm,  when  it  is  passed  on,  carries  the  inheritance,  there 
must  be  some  other  vehicle  of  heredity  when  it  is  not.  It  has  been 
argued  that  all  plants  propagated  by  cuttings  are  in  reality  one 
individual  and  do  not  represent  successive  generations.  This  may 
be  true,  but  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  new  germ-plasm  can 
be  derived  from  a  piece  of  leaf  or  of  tuber  or  stem  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  thus  apparently  does  not  represent  a  continuous  flow  from 
germ-plasm  to  germ-plasm  without  a  break. 

Latent  and  Potent  Qualities. — ^The  sum  of  the  mheritance  of 
any  organism  contains  many  qualities  <not  all  of  which  are  ex- 
ternally manifest  in  the  individual.  This  is  especially  true  of  two 
contrasting  qualities  which  are  mutually  exclusive;  for  instance, 
a  child,  one  of  whose  parents  is  tall  and  the  other  short,  may  have 
an  ultimate  stature  which  is  in  a  sense  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be  tall  and  yet  nevertheless  have 
the  power  of  transmitting  to  his  offspring  the  short  stature  which 
he  inherited  along  with  his  tallness,  but  which  was  latent  within 
him.  The  qualities  which  are  manifest  are  therefore  pokni  or 
dominant,  while  the  invisible  ones  are  latent  or  recessive    The 
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latter  may  be  none  the  less  real  in  heredity.  A  more  remarkable 
instance  is  found  in  the  drone  bee  once  more,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  comes  from  an  unfertilized  egg  and  therefore  has  no  father 
but  a  mother  only.  Nevertheless  all  his  qualities  of  maleness,  his 
reproductive  organs,  size,  and  any  other  characteristics  whatsoever 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  female,  including  his  inborn  ^verr 
sjpjLtQJabor,  are  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  queen-bee.  She 
therefore  had  these  qualities  present  in  every  one  of  the  germ-cells 
which  she  inherited  from  her  father;  but  those  which  are  fertilized, 
in  other  words,  those  which  have  the  male  qualities  latent  and  the 
female  dominant,  receive  the  stimulus  which  brings  this  about 
from  the  male.  Therefore  if  the  bee  has  no  father,  it  exhibits 
fatherly  qualities;  if  it  has  a  father,  it  does  not. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  latent  inheritance  is  the  famous 
race  horse  Arion,  a  trotting  stallion  which  made  a  record  of  a  mile 
in  2:10^  to  a  high-wheeled  sulky  as  a  two-year-old,  later  reducing 
it  to  2x>y%  when  the  pneumatic-tire  sulky  was  invented.  He  was 
sold  for  $125,000,  at  that  time  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
trotting  horse,  and  his  new  owner  expected  to  make  a  fortune  with 
him  as  a  sire,  and  to  establish  a  line  worthy  of  his  name.  Strange 
to  say,  his  progeny  never  developed  any  speed,  but  his  daughters, 
ahnost  without  exception,  have  produced  some  wonderful  trotting 
colts,  the  speed  lying  dormant  for  one  generation,  to  reappear  in 
the  second.  It  is  said  that  in  appearance  and  otherwise  Arion  pos- 
sessed many  feminine  characteristics. 

Atavism. — ^This  leads  us  to  the  problem  of  atavism  (Lat.  atoms, 
an  ancestor,  from  aous,  a  grandfather,  or  a  great-great-great-grand- 
father) or  reversion  to  ancestral  type.  Under  atavism  have  ^een 
included  what  Delage  calls  three  very  different  things.    They  are: 

1.  Family  atavism.  Where  in  one  family  individual  characters 
are  transmitted  in  latent  condition  for  several  generations  and 
then  suddenly  reappear.  The  case  of  Arion  is  an  instance  in  point, 
but  would  be  a  better  were  there  several  intervening  generations 
rather  than  but  one. 

2.  Race  ataoism.  The  more  or  less  regular  reappearance  in  a 
race  of  characters  of  another  race,  from  which  the  first  may  have 
been  derived.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  instances  of  the  profuse 
dcvek>pment  of  hair  on  the  face  and  body  which  occasionally  occiu*s 
m  man,  as  in  the  Russian  'Mog  man"  Adrian  Jeftichjew  (see  Fig. 

244). 
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3.  Atavism  of  teratology  (Gr.  repa^,  wonder,  monster).  The 
appearance  in  a  race  of  abnornxal  characters  which,  however,  are 
normal  in  other  supposedly  ancestral  races.  Instances  of  this  are 
the  external  ears  sometimes  found  in  porpoises,  in  which  such 
structures  are  normally  lacking.  The  ancestral  terrestrial  aiavus 
of  the  whales,  to  which  group  the  porpoise  belongs,  undoubtedly 
had  these  structures,  which  were  gradually  lost  among  other  adapta- 
tions to  aquatic  life  (see  Chapter  XX).  Fistulae,  or  permanent 
abnormal  openings  of  the  neck,  which  sometimes  occur  in  the 
human  subject,  have  been  considered  as  relics  of  the  ancient  gill- 
slits  of  our  piscine  ancestry  (see  Chapter  XXXVII). 

In  summation  it  may  be  said  that  "less  marked  cases  set  down 
to  atavism  may  be  instances  merely  of  normal  regression.  Many 
cases  of  more  abnormal  structure,  which  are  really  due  to  abnormal 
embryonic  or  post-embryonic  development,  are  set  down  to  atavism, 
as,  for  instance,  the  cervical  fistulae  [mentioned  above].  ...  It  is 
also  used  to  imply  the  reversion  that  takes  place  when  domestic 
varieties  are  set  free  [to  interbreed  indiscriminately]  and  when 
species  or  varieties  are  crossed.  Atavism  is,  in  fact,  a  misleading 
name  covering  a  number  of  very  different  phenomena"  (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica). 

Telegony  (Gr.  TtjXeyovo^^  bom  far  away). — ^There  is  a  very 
wide-spread  feeling  among  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  especially 
of  the  finer  strains,  that  the  first  male  bred  to  a  female  will  influence 
not  only  his  own  offspring  but  subsequent  offspring  by  another 
sire.  The  idea  rests  mainly  upon  what  are  known  as  the  Peny- 
cuik  experiments  (Ewart,  1899),  the  initial  one  of  which  was  the 
impregnation  of  a  mare,  "Mulatto,"  by  a  quagga,  a  species  of 
zebra  which  is  now  extinct.  The  offspring  of  this  union  was  the 
foal  "Romulus"  which  showed  the  quagga-stripes  of  his  father 
very  distinctly.  Later  "  Mulatto  "  was  bred  to  a  pure  Arab  stallion 
and  her  second  foal  also  showed  traces  of  the  stripes,  although 
by  no  means  as  distinctly  as  his  half-brother  "Romulus."  The 
only  apparent  way  by  which  the  stripes  of  the  second  foal  can  be 
explained  is  by  some  influence  of  the  first  sire  abiding  with  the 
female.  Definite  instances  are  neither  numerous  nor  well  authen- 
ticated with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  question,  and  even  this 
may  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Telegony  has  been  theoretically  explained  in  two  ways,  (i) 
Spermatozoa  or  portions  of  spermatozoa  from  the  first  sire  may 
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occasionaUy  survive  within  the  mother  for  an  abnormaUy  long 
period.  (2)  The  body  or  the  reproductive  ceUs  of  the  mother  may 
be  influenced  by  the  growth  of  the  embryo  within  her,  so  that 
sh^  acquires  something  of  the  character  of  the  sire.  The  first 
supposition  has  no  direct  evidence  to  support  it,  and  is  made  highly 
improbable  from  the  fact  that  a  second  impregnation  is  always 
necessary  except  in  forms  like  certain  insects  in  which  one  pairing, 
during  which  the  sperms  are  stored  up  in  a  special  receptacle, 
serves  for  a  lifetime  of  egg  production.  Against  the  second  sup)-' 
position  Pearson  brings  the  cogent  empirical  evidence  that  the 
younger  children  of  the  same  sire  show  no  increased  tendency  to 
resemble  him.  Nevertheless,  if  telegony  is  true,  all  we  can  deduce 
from  it  is  that  in  some  manner  the  normal  characteristic  ova  are 
modified  by  the  foreign  male  germ-cells  without  either  contact 
or  fertilization  (Osbom).  Jordan  and  Kellogg  think  it  probable 
that  the  phenomena  called  telegony  have  no  real  existence. 

Prenatal  Influence. — ^Tbere  is  a  widely  held  belief  that  in  mam- 
mals a  special  additional  formative  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
mother  in  the  period  between  conception  and  birth.  Maternal 
impression  does  not  refer  to  the  results  of  good  or  poor  nutrition, 
which  are  discussed  below,  but  to  the  development  in  the  unborn 
young  of  definite  anomalies  such  as  birthmarks  and  the  like. 
While  instances  are  numerous,  they  have  never  been  given  accu- 
rate scientific  research  and  are  still  open  to  question;  nevertheless, 
many  high  authorities  and  most  physicians  believe  in  prenatal 
influence  and  the  belief  is  very  old,  as  the  first  recorded  instance 
is  in  Genesis  XXX,  32-42,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  about  1 730  b.  c.  Jacob  was  to  receive  as  his  share  of  Laban's 
flocks  and  herds  "all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and  all  the 
brown  cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among 
the  goats,"  while  Laban  was  to  retain  such  as  were  not  so  marked. 
So  Jacob  "took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and 
chestnut  tree;  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them,  and  made  the 
white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods  which 
he  had  pilled  before  the  fi.ocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs 
when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive  when 
they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods, 
and  brought  forth  cattle  ringstreaked,  speckled  and  spotted." 
But  Jacob  was  shrewd  enough  to  put  the  rods  before  the  eyes 
of  the  stronger  cattle,  "but  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he 
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put  them  not  in:  so  the  feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's." 

'  Transmission  of  Parental  Conditions.— One  thing  which  must 
be  distinguished  very  clearly  from  heredity  is  the  transmission  of 
characteristics  which  are  not  those  normal  to  the  race  but  those 
peculiar  to  the  parent,  such  for  instance  as  the  malnutrition  of  the 
embryo  due  to  the  weak  or  impoverished  condition  of  the  mother. 
Heredity  hands  down  qualities  of  the  parents  as  they  should  be, 
transmission  as  they  are;  the  one  is  concerned  with  the  nature, 
the  other  with  the  nurture  of  the  individual.  In  breeding,  the 
potentially  best  is  often  better  than  the  actually  best,  as  an  oM 
race  horse  sire  will  produce  speedier  colts  than  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous cart  horse.  Nevertheless,  the  feebleness  of  either  parent 
through  disease  or  debauchery  may  produce  offspring  with  so 
heavy  a  handicap  that  they  are  never  able  to  overcome  it  and 
cope  with  others  of  potentially  inferior  stock.  Insufficient  nutri- 
tion both  before  and  after  birth  may  neutralize  the  most  vigorous 
inheritance. 

Sex  Control. — The  problem  of  sex  control  is  another  vexatious 
one  which,  although  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved,  but  the  fundamental  differences  in  sex 
are  not  so  great  as  might  b^  imagined,  as  the  organs  of  the  one 
are  often  represented  as  rudiments  in  the  other,  tb.6  differentia- 
tion coming  about  mainly  through  division  of  labor  between  male 
and  female  in  the  production  and  nutrition  of  offspring. 

How  sex  is  determined  is  also  not  clear;  the  germ-cell  may 
be  either  sexless  or  bisexual,  but  each  animal  soon  becomes 
male  or  female.  Occasionally  there  occurs  what  is  known  as 
hermaphroditism  (Gr.*E/)/A^9,  Hermes,  and  'A0/)oS/ti7,  Aphrodite), 
that  is,  a  combining  of  the  sexes  in  one  individual.  Among  animals 
this  is  rare  and  is  almost  invariably  found  in  sedentary  or  semi- 
sedentary  types.  For  example,  the  European  oyster  is  hermaphro- 
ditic, while  its  American  ally  is  not.  Barnacles,  sedentary  Crus- 
tacea, are  often  bisexual,  and  sometimes  there  may  be  seen  within 
the  body  of  the  hermaphroditic  female  a  small,  so-called  comple- 
mental  male,  evidently  in  process  of  elimination  from  the  race. 
The  snail  and  earthworm,  which,  though  not  sedentary,  have 
very  limited  powers  of  movement,  also  have  the  sexes  combined, 
while  in  plants  separate  sexes  are  the  anomaly,  hermaphroditism 
being  the  rule.    Among  invertebrates  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
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varies  enormously;  among  vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  generally  nicely  balanced.  A  very  slight  influence  may  de- 
termine the  sex  of  the  developing  animal,  but  what  it  is  is  rarely 
known.  Among  hive  bees,  as  we  have  seen,  unfertilized  eggs 
invariably  produce  males,  whereas  among  aphids  parthenogenesis 
gives  rise  to  females  only  until  autumn,  and  then  to  both  sexes, 
while  the  fertilization  of  the  winter  egg,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bees, 
produces  females  only.  Here  the  appearance  of  males — and  the 
same  is  true  of  wasps  and  many  other  insects — is  a  harbinger  of 
cold  and  inclement  weather,  and  may  sometimes  be  postponed 
by  artificially  continued  uniform  conditions.  For  example,  the 
scale  insects  (Coccidse)  found  in  a  state  of  nature  normally  produce 
the  males  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  some  types  resident  upon  hothouse  plants  (Pulvinaria  sp.). 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  hothouse  species  far  from  their  native 
habitat  have  been  observed  for  years  without  the  discovery  of  a 
single  male. 

Among  certain  animals,  possibly  in  the  forms  just  discussed, 
variation  in  nutrition  is  a  sex  determinant,  but  sometimes  abun- 
dance will  produce,  females  and  scarcity  males,  and  again  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  factor  among  man- 
kind is  not  proved,  although  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  in  times 
of  war  or  famine  the  production  of  male  children  is  preponderant. 
However,  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  study  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  France  or  the  United  States. 

Homologies  and  Analogies. — ^The  distinction  between  homol- 
ogous organs  which  have  the  same  structure  and  origin,  in  other 
words,  such  as  are  morphological  (Gr.  /ao/d^?;,  form)  equivalents, 
and  analogous  organs  which  have  a  similar  use  or  function  but 
which  may  not  be  historically  identical  is  often  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Homologous  organs  imply  blood  relationship  on  the 
part  of  their  possessors  and  are  therefore  the  basis  for  classification. 
Analogous  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  necessarily  have 
the  same  function,  may  have  their  origin  in  very  unlike  structures 
and  may  be  very  misleading  to  the  systematist.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  various  types  of  wing  whereby  at  least  four  different  groups 
of  animals,  three  vertebrate  and  one  invertebrate,  have  attained 
true  flight.  In  the  vertebrates,  the  birds,  bats,  and  the  extinct 
pterodactyls  have  each  independently  developed  a  wing,  but  in 
every  case  it  is  the  modified  fore  limb  equivalent  to  the  arm  and 
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hand  of  man.  Hence  the  wings  of  bat  and  bird  and  reptUe  are  both 
analogous  and  homolc^ous,  as  they  are  historically  the  same 
oigan  and  also  have  the  same  function..  The  wings  of  the  insect, 
however,  are  not  the 
same  structure  at  all, 
but  are  modified  out- 
pushings  of  the  body- 
wall  which  have  be- 
come expanded  into 
thin  membranous 
plates,  stiffened  with 
veins  and  ribs,  mov- 
ably  articulated  to 
the    body  and   en- 

Fio.  i8.— Section  of  insect,  showing  wiogi.  d,  diges-  dowed  with  muSClcS 
live  system;  k,  heart;  n.  nervous  system;  <r,  tlBcheal  to  SUSt^n  their  owner 
system.   (After  Pactwd.)  j^  ^^^  ^^     jj^^^  ^j^^ 

wing  of  the  insect  is  analogous  to  those  of  the  bird  and  bat,  but 
not  their  homologue  at  all,    (See  Fig.  i8.) 


Flo.  ig.— Vertebrate  lore  limbs  (homologous).     A,  Ntdunis,  a  primitive  sa 
mandei;  B,  Icklkymaviui;  C,  GlobicephiJus,  a.  dolpiun;  D,  pterodKtyl;  E,  bird; 
F,  bst.     (After  Wilder.) 

This  matter  of  homologies  may  be  carried  further,  for  not  only 
do  die  fore  limbs  of  forms  so  remote  in  habits  and  habitat  as  a 
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salamander,  ichtbyosaur,  bird,  and  whale  (see  Fig.  19)  agree  in 
being  the  homologues  of  one  another  as  a  whole,  but  the  individual 
bones  and  even  the  principal  muscles  of  one  timb  are  homologous 
with  those  of  ajiother. 

Classification,  which,  as  has  been  said,  should  show  true  phyletic 
relationship,  is  based  upon  the  resemblances  and  dissimilarities 
of  homologous  strictures. 

Vestigial  Organs. — Vestigial  organs  are  such  as  are  not  fully 
developed,  and  are  to  be  contrasted  with  rudimentary  structures 
which  axe  in  process  of  evolutionary 
growth  and  thus  are  progressive,  whereas 
the  vestigial  organs  are  retrogressive  and 
are  tending  toward  diminution  and  ulti- 
mate loss.  Rudimentary  horns  are  often 
observed  on  the  head  of  fossil  ungulates 
such  as  titanotheres  and  rhinoceroses,  ' 
whereas  the  splints  on  either  side  of  the 
aumon-bone  of  a  horse's  foot  are  vestiges 
d  formerly  useful  lateral  toes.  The  ves- 
tigial organs  are  therefore  of  historical 
importance  and  would  not  exist,  especi- 
ally where  their  old-time  function  has 
entirely  ceased,  were  it  not  for  heredity. 

Of  such  are  the  vestigial  hind  limbs      Fic  ~.-V«>tl«iU  hind  Kmb, 

,  .,  J       ,,  ,    ■    J    of  pytlwn.    /.  femur  or  thigh; 

seen  m  the  python  and  other  related  n,  uium  or  hip  bone.  (From 
snakes.  Externally  they  are  mere  spurs  Romaaes'  Darwin  and  Afur 
m  cither  side  of  the  vent,  internally  they  ?^SZn^cS^'"'°^°  ^""^ 
are  seen  to  contain  several  of  the  bones 

normal  to  a  fully  formed  limb,  ilium,  femur,  tibia,  and  claw  (see 
Fig.  10).  Embryo  whales  often  exhibit  the  full  coat  of  hair  of  their 
ages-vanished  forebears,  and  also,  as  Kukenthal  has  shown,  the 
rdics  of  hind  limbs  as  well  developed  buds.  At  birth,  however, 
Uk  hair  has  been  shed  except  for  a  few  bristles  about  the  lips  and 
all  external  trace  of  hind  legs  has  gone,  there  being  only  a  few 
bones,  as  in  the  python,  buried  deep  within  the  mass  of  the  crea- 
ture's flesh. 

Mankind,. ac£Mxling  to  Wiedersheim,  has  no  fewer  than  180 
such  relics,  whlcbwltt-be  discussed  somewhat  at  length  in  Chapter 

•xxxvn. . 

Atrophy  of  Parts. — Atrophy"^  parts,  which  results  In  these 
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vestiges,  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  the  three  or  four  prin- 
cipal theories  being  as  follows: 

1.  Panmixia  (Gr.  7rS9,  all,  and  fJU^tf,  mixing)  or  cessation  of 
selection,  the  organ  being  no  longer  held  up  to  a  high  idegree  of 
eflSciency.  Organs  once  useful,  from  change  of  environment  or  of 
habits  are  no  longer  of  value,  so  that  natural  selection  ceases  to 
act  upon  them,  and  animals  bom  with  the  organ  somewhat  defec- 
tive or  in  a  condition  below  the  average  would  not  necessarily  be 
killed  off  in  the  intra-specific  strife  and  would  therefore  be  as  likely 
to  mate  and  keep  on  producing  offspring  as  those  with  the  oi^gan 
of  average  or  better  than  average  development.  This  indiscrimi- 
nate breeding  or  panmixia  would  obviously  lead  to  a  loss  of  high 
condition  on  the  part  of  the  organ,  but  how  far  the  latter  would 
degenerate  and  whether  cessation  of  selection  would  ever  cause 
it  to  disappear  entirely,  as  the  limbs  of  most  serpents  have,  is  open 
to  serious  question.    This  leads  us  to  the  second  possibility. 

2.  Reversal  of  Selection. — Of  this  factor  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  it  may  well  work  in  connection  with  panmixia,  when  a  useless 
organ  becomes  a  burden,  to  complete  what  the  latter  has  begun. 
This  theory  postulates  a  change  of  condition  or  habit  under  which 
an  organ  previously  beneficial  may  become  actually  detrimental 
to  the  animal.  It  differs  from  cessation  of  selection,  which  implies 
that  the  structure  is  no  longer  of  selection  value,  hence  its  presence 
or  absence  is  entirely  immaterial.  Here  the  absence  of  the  organ 
is  to  be  desired,  therefore  it  is  of  negative  selection  importance 
and  not  merely  an  indifferent  thing.  A  very  graphic  instance 
wherein  reversal  of  selection  has  been  operative  is  that  of  the  wing- 
less beetles  found  on  certain  oceanic  islands.  The  inference  is  that 
while  in  a  wide  environment  wings  are  so  distinctly  advantageous 
that  natural  selection  would  tend  to  strengthen  them  toward 
greater  and  greater  perfection,  in  a  small  islet  they  would  become  a 
distin(:t  menace,  often  causing  their  unlucky  possessors  to  be 
swept  overboard  and  drowned,  and  though  the  laws  of  chance  would 
operate  as  usual,  nevertheless  in  the  long  run  the  individuals  with 
the  strongest  powers  of  flight  would  be  placed  in  the  greatest  jeop- 
ardy. Hence  natural  selection  in  opposition  to  its  usual  results 
would  weed  out  what  in  most  conditions  would  be  the  fitter,  leav- 
ing the  less  fit  to  survive  and  reproduce  their  kind.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  reversal  of  the  process  of  natural  selection,  but  a  reversal  of 
its  results  due  to  diametrically  opposed  conditions. 
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3.  Inkeriiance  of  the  Results  of  Functional  Disuse. — ^This  was  ap- 
paiently  the  simplest  and  most  logical  way  to  account  for  the 
atrophy  of  parts  in  evolution  until  Weismann's  epoch-making 
work  cast  doubt  upon  it,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  with  the 
individual,  use  strengthens  an  organ  while  disuse  causes  it  to  weaken 
and  partially  atrophy.  Witness  the  Hindoo  fakirs  who  hope  to 
acquire  a  state  of  singular  holiness  through  the  mortifying  of  the 
flesh.  Some  of  them  keep  the  arms  raised  permanently  above  the 
head,  with  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  muscle  and  stiffening  of  joint 
until  the  limb  could  not  be  used  if  they  would.  But  as  Weismann 
has  shown,  such  modifications  are  those  of  the  mortal  somatoplasm 
and  cannot,  apparently,  impress  themselves  upon  the  race.  How 
then  can  this  explanation  account  for  the  evolutionary  atrophy  of 
parts,  unless,  as  Osbom  has  said,  there  is  still  some  factor  of  hered- 
ity which  we  know  not  of? 

4.  Orihogenetic  variatums,  if  such  exist,  may  account  for  the 
atrophy  of  organs  as  readily  as  for  their  increase,  and  for  those  who 
believe  in  determinate  variation,  the  continued  tendency  to  diminu- 
tion, generation  after  generation,  would  suffice.  If  orthogenetic 
evolution  has  caused  the  continual  strengthening  and  lengthening 
of  the  median  toe  of  the  ancestral  horses,  it  can  also  account  for 
the  reciprocal  shortening  and  weakening  of  the  lateral  ones  until 
they  ultimately  disappear. 

Summary. — ^Thus  cessation  of  selection  might  readily  account 
for  the  initial  reduction  of  an  organ,  but  probably  only  to  the 
condition  of  fluctuating  around  a  mean,  and  would  never  cause 
its  total  atrophy.  Reversal  of  selection  under  conditions  where 
the  organ  is  not  only  no  longer  useful  but  an  actual  menace  would 
be  a  potent  cause  for  its  elimination.  Inherited  effects  of  disuse 
can  not  be  proved  nor  are  determinate  variations  generation  after 
generation  of  unquestionable  occurrence.  Consider  the  way  the 
splint  bones  of  the  modem  horse  vary  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion of  change  with  no  very  marked  tendency  toward  reduction 
since  the  Pleistocene. 

Characters  Which  Are  Not  Heritable 

Acquired  Characteristics. — ^Long  observation  has  shown  that 
certain  variations  among  animals  are  not  heritable.  These  are: 
I.  Acquired  characteristics  due  to  disease,  mutilation,  use  or 
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disuse  of  parts,  and  changes  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  enviroo- 
ment  upon  the  organism,  such  as  the  loss  of  color  on  the  part  of 
forms  living  in  the  dark.  This  question  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  XI. 

2.  Characters  peculiar  to  sex,  which  are  inherited,  not  by  all, 
but  by  the  appropriate  sex.  That  is,  the  traits  whidi  are  mani- 
fest, for  in  the  case  of  the  fatherless  drone  bee  it  will  be  remembered 
that  as  he  inherited  all  of  his  traits,  masculine  and  otherwise,  from 
his  mother,  she  must  have  borne  all  of  the  male  characteristics 
within  her  but  in  latent  condition.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  emasculated  males  are  apt  to  show  feminine  traits,  as  with 
the  domestic  horse,  wherein  a  gelding  and  a  mare  may  make  a  very 
well  matched  pair,  but  not  as  a  rule  either  a  gelding  and  a  stallion 
or  the  latter  and  a  mare.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  feminine  characters  which  the  gelding  shows  as  the 
lack  of  masculine  which  nevertheless  are  within  the  sum  of  its 
inheritance. 

3.  Certain  parental  characters,  apparently  not  inherited,  really 
have  been  received  but  lie  in  latent  condition,  to  reappear  in  some 
future  generation,  as  in  the  case  of  Arion's  speed. 

Laws  of  Heredity 

Students  of  heredity  have  worked  out  a  few  definite  laws  of  in- 
heritance with  which,  imder  certain  conditions,  organisms  seem 
to  conform.  The  principal  ones  are  Galton's  law  and  that  of  Men- 
del. 

Galton's  Law. — Galton's  law  of  ancestral  inheritance  was  based 
upon  two  main  sources:  the  study  of  the  carefully  kept  pedigree 
book  of  the  kennels  of  the  Basset  Hounds  Club,  whose  records  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  a  study  of  inheritance 
in  the  British  peerage,  of  which  very  complete  genealogical  records 
have  been  kept.  Galton's  statement  is  that  "any  organism  of 
bisexual  parentage  derives  one  half  of  its  inherited  qualities  from 
its  parents  (one  fourth  from  each  parent),  one  fourth  from  its 
grandparents,  one  eighth  from  its  great-grandparents,  and  so  on. 
These  successive  fractions,  whose  numerators  are  one  and  whose 
denominators  are  the  successive  powers  of  two,  added  together 
equal  one  or  the  total  inheritance  of  the  organism,  thus: — 
i  +  T  +  i  +  iV  H-  Tnr  +  «V  +  .  •  •  •  -  i  "  (Jordan  and  KeUogg). 
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This  has  been  shown  to  be  only  a  dose  approximation  of  the 
actual  inheritance  relations,  but  while  receiving  very  general  ac- 
cq)tance  among  biologists  until  the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  law 
(sec  below),  it  is  now  thought  to  be  too  simple,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  is  in  agreement  with  Mendel's  fdrmula  or  not«  Another 
consideration  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  Brooks  has  shown,  each 
person  has  two  parents  and  four  grandparents  but  beyond  that 
the  geometric  progression  may  not  hold,  since  even  in  a  country 
like  ours  which  draws  its  population  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth,  each  of  the  eight  great-grandparents  is  not  always  a  distinct 
person;  for  when  parents  are  cousins,  this  number  may  be  reduced 
to  six,  five,  or  even  four  instead  of  eight.  In  older,  more  settled 
communities  where  the  people  stay  at  home  generation  after  genera- 
tion and  marry  neighbors,  a  person  whose  ancestors  have  trans- 
gressed none  of  our  social  laws  may  have  a  minimum  ancestry  of 
only  four  in  each  generation.  The  maximum  and  minimum  fixed 
by  our  customs  would  be  as  follows  for  ten  generations: — 
2  +  4  +  8  +  16  +  32  +  64+  128  +  256  +  512  +  1024  =  2046 
2  +  4  +  4+4+44.4+  4+  4+  4+  4=  38 
Few  persons  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  for  ten  generations 
with  completeness  are  descended  from  1,024  distinct  persons  in 
the  tenth  generation,  and  in  old  and  settled  communities  of  simple 
folk  the  number  is  much  smaller.  In  the  long  run  the  number  of 
ancestors  in  each  generation  is  determined  by  the  average  sexual 
environment,  and  it  must  be  a  small  and  pretty  constant  number,  a 
fact  which  apparently  has  not  been  fully  recognized  by  most 
students  of  heredity  (Brooks). 

Mendel's  Law. — ^That  which  we  have  come  to  call  Mendelism 
was  first  discovered  by  an  obscure  Austrian  monk,  Gregor  Johann 
Mendel,  of  Briinn,  who  was  bom  in  1822  and  died  in  1884.  Mendel 
wrote  but  little  but  wrote  that  little  with  admirable  clarity  of 
thought;  nevertheless  it  was  apparently  beyond  the  understanding 
of  the  "wise  men"  of  his  day,  among  others  the  great  German 
botanist,  Karl  Naegeli,  whom  Mendel  strove  particularly  to  im- 
press with  his  ideas.  The  reason  was  that  Mendel  was  in  advance 
of  his  time  and  the  discovery  of  several  biological  principles  then  un- 
known, but  now  clearly  understood,  was  necessary  before  a  full 
understanding  of  his  theories  could  be  reached.  Long  after  Men- 
del's death,  in  1900,  his  law  was  independently  rediscovered  simul- 
taneously by  three  men,  De  Vries,  Correns,  and  Tschermak,  and  it 
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speaks  highly  for  their  chivahy  that  "honoring  the  all-but-foigotten 
monk,  they  called  the  new-found  law  Mendel's,  rather  than  their 
own  "  (Castle).  Bateson  discovered  the  application  of  the  law  to 
animals  as  well  as  plants. 

Mendel's  law  was  based  upon  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  in  the  seclusion  of  the  monastery  garden  upon  pedigree  cultures 
of  peas  (Pisum  sativum)  and  other  plants,  and  his  results  were  pub- 
lished in  1865  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Briinn.  He  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  that  the 
peas  showed  a  number  of  pairs  of  contrasting  characters,  of  which 
seven  are  recorded,  one  of  each  pair  being  dominant,  the  other  re- 
cessive.  These  characters  were: 

"  I.  Shape  of  ripe  seed,  whether  round;  or  angular  and  wrinkled. 

"'2.  Color  of  'endosperm'  (cotyledons),  whetJier  some  shade  of 
yellow;  or  a  more  or  less  intense  green. 

'^  3.  Color  of  seed  skin,  whether  various  shades  of  gray  and  gray- 
brown;  or  white. 

"  4.  Shape  of  seed  pod,  whether  simply  inflated;  or  deeply  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds. 

"  5.  Color  of  unripe  pod,  whether  a  shade  of  green;  or  a  bri^t 
yellow^. 

"  6.  Nature  of  inflorescence,  whether  the  flowers  are  arranged 
along  the  axis  of  the  plant;  or  are  terminal  and  form  a  kind  of 
umbel. 

"  7.  Length  of  stem,  whether  about  six  or  seven  feet  long;  or 
about  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-half  feet"  (Jordan  and  Kellogg). 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  crosses  showed  but  one  only  of 
each  of  these  characters  in  the.  off  spring  in  the  first  generation, 
proving  that  in  each  pair  one  character  was  dominant  and  the 
other  recessive.  By  letting  the  cross-bred  peas  fertilize  themselves, 
Mendel  raised  another  generation  in  which  the  proix>rtion  of 
dominant  to  recessive  characters  was  with  very  considerable 
regularity  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  In  other  words,  the  propor- 
tion in  the  offspring  of  cross-breds  was  75  per  cent  dominant  and 
25  per  cent  recessive.  These  were  again  self-fertilized  and  the 
offspring  of  each  separately  sown,  with  the  result  that,  whereas 
from  recessives  he  obtained  only  recessives  in  any  number  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  the  offspring  of  the  dominants  were  not  at  all 
alike,  in  that  they  gave,  first,  pure  dominants  which,  like  the 
recessives,  produced  pure  dominants  indefinitely  and  second,  cross- 
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breds  which  while  appearing  dominant,  nevertheless  contained 
recessive  characters  and  when  self-fertilized  produced  once  more 
dominants  and  recessives  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  But  of  the 
apparent  dominants  one  only  was  pure  to  every  two  which,  al- 
though mixed,  showed  only  the  dominant  trait.  Therefore  by  self- 
fertilization  the  original  cross-breds  produce  out  of  every  hundred: 

25  D  :  so  DR  :  25  R 
Like  the  pure  R's,  the  pure  D's  are  thenceforth  pure. 

The  50  DR's  again  have  mixed  offspring: 

I  D  :  2  DR  :  I  R  *  apparently  3  D  :  i  R 
It  was  found  that  by  working  with  combinations  of  two  char- 
acters the  results  were  the  same  although  naturally  more  com- 
plicated. 

Mendel's  interpretation  of  his  law  is  based  upon  the  theory  of 
the  purity  of  the  germ-cells  and  is  as  follows: 

In  the  young  of  the  first  generation  after  a  cross  mating  but  one 
of  the  contrasting  characters  will  show  in  the  body  makeup,  but 
when  they  form  the  germ-cells,  the  two  parental  characters  wiU 
be  present,  but  only  one  in  any  one  germ^eU,  therefore  each  pollen 
grain  and  each  ovule-cell  will  carry  but  one  of  the  contrasting 
characters.  If  this  be  true  and  if  on  the  average  the  pollen  and 
ovule  cells  were  about  equally  divided  as  to  the  two  characters, 
then  by  miscellaneous  and  random  mating  (mating  according  to 
the  laws  of  probabilities)  we  should  get 

25%  pollen  Dominants+25%  ovule  Dominants 
25% pollen  Recessives  +25%  ovule  Recessives 
50%  of  each  kind  with  each  other. 

Therefore  out  of  every  four  crosses  we  should  get 
iPD+iOD  I  PR  + 1  OR   1  PD+iOR  iPR  +  iOD      ^     ^ 
-D       5         -R        5         -D       '  =D      ==3r>.iR 

Thus  the  so-called  Mehdelian  laws  of  heredity  refer  to  two  laws 
of  inheritance: 

1.  How  inherited  characters  are  actually  distributed. 

2.  The  fundamental  cause  lying  in  the  germ-plasm  for  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  distribution. 

Since  1902  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  has  been  carried  on 
independently  by  many  botanists  and  zoologists,  and  the  results 
are  everjrwhere  practically  the  same.  Work  has  been  done  on 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  fowls,  beetles,  and  silk-worms  by  Castle, 
Davenport,  Bateson,  Kellogg,  and  others,  and,  while  certain  in- 
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consistencies  have  been  found  which  will  limit  the  application  of 
Menders  law,  they  do  not  lessen  its  apparent  importance. 

Castle  has  experimented  with  guinea-pigs  with  some  interesting 
results,  the  contrasting  characters  being  white  or  black  color,  short 
or  long  hair,  smooth  or  rough  coat.  In  mating  those  of  contrasting 
colors  he  finds  that  in  the  first  generation  all  of  the  offspring  appear 
black,  which  is  the  dominant  color.  When  two  of  these  are  mated, 
their  offspring,  if  four  in  number,  will  contain  three  black  and  one 
white  individuals.  The  latter,  mated  with  a  white  individual, 
will  produce  white  forever.  Of  the  black,  but  one  is  pure,  the 
others  having  combined  characters  of  whi.ch,  however,  only  the 
dominant  one  is  visible.  The  pure  black  mated  with  another  pure 
black  would  have  black  offspring  forever,  while  if  the  cross-breds 
were  mated,  their  offspring  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one, 
and  so  on. 

Castle's  explanation  follows: 

"When  the  egg  of  a  black  guinea-pig  is  fertilized  with  the  sperm  of  a 
white  one,  or  vice  versa,  protoplasmic  constituents  unite  which  in  one 
case  are  able  to  produce  a  blad^  coat,  in  the  other  a  white  one.  These 
constituents,  whatever  they  are,  evidently  separate  from  each  other  and 
pass  into  different  cell  products  when  the  germ-cells  of  the  cross-bred 
.  individual  ripen.  .  .  .  Half  the  sperms,  accordingly,  of  the  cross-bred 
black  individual  bear  black,  half  white,  none  both,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  eggs.  Experiment  proves  conclusively  that  this  is  so.  Blackness 
and  whiteness  behave  in  crosses  like  indivisible  units.  They  may  be 
brought  together  repeatedly  in  crosses,  but  always  separate  again  at  the 
maturation  of  the  gametes  [conjugating  bodies].  We  call  them  unif- 
characters.  Black  is  a  positive  unit  (presence  of  black  pigment),  white 
its  corresponding  negative  (absence  of  black  pigment)."  With  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  coat,  rough  is  a  unit-character  dominant  over 
smooth,  while  short  hair  is  dominant  over  long,  the  length  of  the  hair 
being  independent  of  its  color  or  roughness,  hence  a  short-haired  colored 
animal  mated  with  a  long-haired  white  one  produces  only  short-haired 
colored  offspring,  which,  bred  inter  se,  produce  in  the  next  generation 
young  of  four  sorts:  (i)  long  white,  (2)  short  dark,  (3)  long  dark,  and 
(4)  short  while. 

"  Recombinations  in  such  ways  can  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  eacjx 
different  unit-character  to  have  its  basis  in  a  different  material  body 
within  the  cell,  perhaps  in  a  different  chromosome  or  part  chromosome." 

A  diagram,  which  has  been  modified  from  Castle  to  illustrate 
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the  Mendelian  law  as  applied  to  the  single  unit-characters  of  black 
(i)and  white  (w),  follows. 

Black  Male  White  Female 


Zygotes 


Gametes 


Zygotes 


Black  Black  Black  White 

pure  mixed  mixe4  pure 

A  further  interesting  experiment  was  the  transplanting  of  the 
ovaries  of  a  young  black  female  into  a  white  one.  The  latter  was 
then  bred  to  a  white  individual  and  whereas  a  normal  white  in- 
dividual can  not  have  any  black  unit-characters  in  its  germ-cells 
and  therefore  should  produce  only  white  indefinitely  when  mated 
with  another  white  one,  the  offspring  of  this  imion  were  black, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  inheritance  lies  in  the  germ-cells, 
and  that  this  somatic  characteristic  of  the  foster-mother  in  no 
way  influenced  the  offspring,  although  all  of  its  nourishment  both 
in  utero  and  later  was  derived  from  her  body. 

Occasionally  the  dominant  contrasting  characteristic  of  the 
parents  is  not  exhibited  in  all  of  the  cross-mated  young  in  the  same 
d^;ree,  but  a  blending  of  dominant  and  recessive  traits  may  occur. 
Thus  among  silk-worms,  a  cross  of  the  Shanghai  variety  which  has 
a  white  cocoon,  and  the  Yellow  Var  with  a  rose-yellow  one  pro- 
duces a  form  whose  cocoons  are  straw-yellow.  Again  the  blend 
may  be  a  chemical  one,  as  in  grapevines,  of  which  the  Aramon 
coloring  matter  has  the  chemical  formula  dt  H36  O20;  the  Teinturier 
has  the  formula  C44  H40  O20;  and  the  Petit-Bouschet  (hybrid)  has 
the  formula  Cis  H38  O20. 
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With  peas,  Mendel  bred  one  i  foot  high  with  another  6  feet  high, 
producing  an  hybrid  with  a  height  varying  from  6  to  7}^  feet; 
while  the  crossing  of  the  flower  Mirabilis  jalapa  female  (red)  with 
the  male  (white)  produced  offspring  with  red,  white,  and  red- 
white  streaked  flowers,  the  last  being  an  instance  of  mosaic  inheri- 
tance. In  many  instances  exhibiting  at  first  blended  inheritance, 
the  regular  three  to  one  splitting  of  dominant  and  recessive  char- 
acters may  occur  in  subsequent  generations. 

Experiments  carried  on  by  Miss  McCracken  on  little  beetles 
have  shown  that  the  dominant  unit-characters  tend  gradually  to 
extinguish  the  recessive  ones,  so  that  whUe  for  three  or  four  genera- 
tions the  normal  three  to  one  ratio  prevails,  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion the  proportion  may  run  as  Ugh  as  twenty-eight  to  one. 

Another  phenomenon  is  the  decomposition  of  varietal  characters, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  either  that  (i)  the  dominant 
and  recessive  features  are  not  simple  imit-characters  but  are  in 
reality  complex,  the  resultant  of  several  combined  characteristics, 
or  that  (2)  *' there  exists  a  real  instabiUty  in  the  parent  type  and 
that  the  stimulus  or  influence  of  the  cross-mating  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  break  down  this  weak  ap]>arent  stability  of  the  type 
and  allow  its  component  characters  (the  elementary  units  of  De 
Vries)  to  recombine  into  various  new  and  differing  types."  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  variation  brought  out  by 
hybridizing  (Jordan  and  Kellogg).  Luther  Burbank,  whose  breed- 
ing experiments  with  plants  have  produced  such  marvelous  re- 
sults, depends  very  largely  upon  this  as  a  basis  for  his  intensive 
selection. 

Mendel's  law,  therefore,  while  apparently  a  generalization  of  the 
greatest  importance,  does  not  apply  universally  to  all  cases  of  in- 
heritance. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters 

Lamarck's  Laws. — Buffon,  Eramus  Darwin,  and  Lamarck,  as 
we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  all  developed  evolutionary  theories 
which  had  one  thing  in  common,  the  inheritance  by  offspring  of 
the  modifications  impressed  upon  the  parent  during  its  lifetime. 
Buffon  believed  that  these  modifications  were  the  result  of  the 
direct  action  of  environmental  influences;  Erasmus  Darwin  that 
they  sprang  from  within  through  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to 
outside  conditions,  applying  his  theory  to  both  animals  and  plants; 
while  Lamarck  compromised,  setting  forth  the  view  of  Erasmus 
Darwin  as  applied  to  animals  and  the  Buffonian  factor  with  refer- 
ence to  plants.  Lamarck's  theory  of  evolution  is  best  stated  in  an* 
English  rendition  of  his  own  words  (Osborn,  1905): 

**  First  law, — ^Life  by  its  internal  forces  tends  continually  to  increase 
the  volume  of  every  body  that  possesses  it,  as  weU  as  to  increase  the  size 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  up  to  a  limit  which  it  brings  about. 

"Seamd  law. — ^The  production  of  a  new  organ  or  part  results  from  a 
new  need  or  want,  which  continues  to  be  felt,  and  from  the  new  move- 
ment which  this  need  initiates  and  causes  to  continue.  (This  is  the 
psychical  factor  in  his  theory  which  Cope  later  has  termed  Archsesthet- 
ism.) 

"  Third  law. — The  development  of  organs  and  their  force  or  power  of 
action  are  always  in  direct  relation  to  the  employment  of  these  organs. 
(At  another  point  he  expands  this  into  two  sub-laws:  'In  every  animal 
which  has  not  passed  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more  frequent  and 
sustained  emplo3mient  of  each  oigan  strengthens  little  by  little  this  organ, 
develops  it,  increases  it  in  size,  and  gives  it  a  power  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  its  employment;  whereas  the  constant  lack  of  use  of  the 
same  organ  insensibly  weakens  it,  deteriorates  it,  progressively  dimin- 
ishes its  powers,  and  ends  by  causing  it  to  disappear. ')  This  is  now  known 
as  the  law  of  use  and  disuse,  or  kinetogenesis  [see  Chapter  XII]. 

*' Fourth  law. — ^AU  that  has  been  acquired  or  altered  in  the  organization 
of  individuals  during  their  life  is  preserved  by  generation,  and  trans- 
mitted to  new  individuals  which  proceed  from  those  which  have  under- 
gone these  changes."  (This  law  is  now  known  as  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters,  or  better,  to  revive  Lamarck's  original  idea  expressed 
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in  the  word  changemetUSy  we  should  call  it  the  theory  of  inheritance  of 
acquired  changes  or  variations.) 

These  laws  are  thus  summarized  by  Lamarck  in  his  PhUosophie  Zoolo- 
gique: 

''But  great  changes  in  environment  bring  about  changes  in  the  habits 
of  animals.  Changes  in  their  wants  necessarily  bring  about  parallel 
changes  in  their  habits.  If  new  wants  become  constant  or  very  lastingi 
they  form  new  habits,  the  new  habits  involve  the  use  of  new  parts,  or 
a  dififerent  use  of  old  parts,  which' results  finally  in  the  production  of 
new  organs  and  the  modification  of  old  ones.  .  .  .  Circumstances  in- 
fluence the  forms  of  animals.  But  I  fnilst  not  be  taken  too  literally, 
for  environment  can  effect  no  direct  changes  whatever  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals." 

Neo-Lamarckian  SchooL — ^Lamarck's  second  and  third  laws 
especially  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them,  but  the  crucial  point 
in  their  acceptance  as  evolutionary  factors  is  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  his  last  premise  and  herein  lies  the  apparent  impediment  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  teaching,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  his  theory  de- 
pends upon  it,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  Weismann  law  of  heredity 
seems  to  controvert  it  beyond  question.  Nevertheless  there  has 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  a  group  of  writers  who  are  in  a  measure 
the  followers  of  Lamarck  and  to  whom  the  name  Neo-Lamarckian, 
as  opposed  to  the  Neo-Darwinian  school  (followers  of  Charles 
Darwin,  championed  by  Weismann),  has  been  given.  Among 
the  adherents  to  the  former  may  be  found  many  pathologists 
(students  of  morbid  anatomy),  whose  researches  show  the  wonder- 
ful plasticity  of  the  individual  body,  and  the  paleontologists,  who 
see  continually  before  them  evidences  of  adaptation  which  seem 
to  imply  the  action  of  mechanical  forces  (kinetogenesis)  in  their 
production,  but  not  all  pathologists  or  paleontologists  believe  in 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

Among  the  better  known  followers  of  this  school  may  be  men- 
tioned Herbert  Spencer,  the  German  savants  Eimer  and  Haeckel, 
the  botanist  Naegeli,  the  American  p>aleontologists  Cope,  H)ratt, 
and  Dall,  the  zoologist  Packard,  and  the  student  of  recent  verte- 
brates Gadow,  many  of  whom,  however,  did  their  work  before 
Weismann^s  objection  was  published.  What  the  effect  of  the 
latter  upon  their  beliefs  would  have  been,  one  can  not  say,  but  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  weighed  very  heavily  by  most  of  them. 

Weismann's  theory  of  heredity  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
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inheritance  of  acquired  characters  among  the  Protozoa,  lower 
Metazoa  and  lower  plants,  but  not  among  the  higher  plants  and 
animals;  as  Osbom  (1891)  says,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
so  valuable  an  asset  as  the  abUity  to  inherit  such  characteristics 
and  thus  to  profit  by  the  failures  and  successes  of  past  generatioDS 
should  ever  have  been  lost  through  natural  selection. 

Wdsmann  later  admitted,  and  the  view  has  wide  acceptance, 
that  the  germ-plasm  might  become  modified  to  a  limited  extent 
by  certain  environmental  conditions,  but  that  such  modifications 
led  to  general  and  unpredictable  changes  in  future  generations 
which  mi^t  be  entirely  different  from  those  somatic  changes  in 
the  parents  which  were  directly  produced  by  such  environment 
(C<mklin}. 

Acquired  Characters 

Acquired  characters  are  of  such  interest  that  it  is  well  to  enu- 
merate the  various  sorts  in  some  detail.  In  the  flounders  and  soles 
(Heterosoniata)  the  body  is  greatly  compressed  from  side  to  side 


FU).  31, — MctunocphosU  of  ■  SouDder.  Plalopkrys  ptdas.  The  eyes  of  the 
J00f«  floqndet  (A),  which  ore  one  on  dther  side  oF  the  bead,  com&  lo  tie  to- 
(Etber  on  the  upper,  ia  this  iniunce  tlie  left,  side.  (After  Emery,  from  Jordan 
laiKdiaa^iEialvliiniimd  AnimUU/e  [D.  Appletoa  vid  Co.l) 

and  the  form  both  swims  and  lies  flat  on  the  bottom  with  one  side 
invariably  uppermost — with  some  species  it  is  the  right,  with 
others  the  left.  The  uppermost  side  is  usually  colored  protec- 
tively to  harmonize  with  the  sandy  bottom  on  which  the  animal 
lies,  while  the  other  side  is  generally  white  due  to  absence  of  pig- 
ment But  the  most  peculiar  feature  is  that  "both  of  the  eyes  lie 
on  the  pigmented  side,  due  to  a  twisting  of  the  cranium  and  a 
niodification  of  certain  of  its  bones.  When  the  young  flounder  is 
hatched,  it  is  translucent  and  symmetrical,  swimming  vertically  in 
the  water  with  an  eye  on  either  side  of  the  head  like  any  other 
fisL   Later  it  begins  to  rest  on  the  bottom  upon  its  ventral  edge. 
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Then  it  leans  to  one  side,  and  as  its  position  gradually  becomes 
horizontal,  the  eye  on  the  lower  side  migrates  around  to  the  other, 
carrying  with  it  certain  of  the  bones.  There  is  also  a  gradual  as- 
sumption of  color  on  the  upper  surface  as  the  habit  of  lying  on  (Hie 
side  is  acquired.  Placing  the  creature  in  an  aquarium  lighted  from 
below  causes  the  development  of  the  pigment  on  the  lower  side  as 
well  as  the  upper,  showing  a  light  stimulus  to  be  necessary,  while 
holding  the  young  animal  permanently  in  the  upright  pK)sition 
retards  indefinitely  the  movement  of  the  eye.  with  the  ultimate 
limit  that  death  soon  intervenes. 

Cunningham  among  others  has  claimed  ''that  the  twisting  of 
the  head  in  the  flounder  is  due  to  the  inheritance  of  an  acquired 
character.  A  flat  fish  without  air  bladder,  resting  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom, naturally  falls  on  one  side.  The  eye  thrust  into  the  sand  is 
riSturally  twisted  around  to  the  upper  side,  and  this  tendency  begun 
in  very  young  individuals  becomes  hereditary,  while  the  lack  of 
pigment  on  the  under  side  is  also  transmitted  by  inheritance.  But 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  claim  that  the  first  trait  of  adaptation  is  due  to 
natural  selection,  and  that  the  whiteness  of  the  blind  side  is  onto- 
genetic due  to  the  absence  of  light  in  the  growth  of  the  individual. 
In  any  case,  no  specific  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  twist  of  the 
flounder's  head  can  be  regarded  as  proved  "  (Jordan  and  Kellogg). 

"On  the  other  hand,  Cunningham  put  the  very  young  fish,  while 
still  bilaterally  symmetrical  (in  which  stage  the  pigment  is  equally 
developed  on  both  sides  of  the  body),  into  aquaria  lighted  from  below. 
He  found  that  when  the  young  fish  begins  to  undergo  its  metamorphqsis, 
the  pigment  gradually  disappears  on  one  side,  as  it  would  have  done 
under  normal  conditions,  i.  e.,  when  they  are  lighted  from  above.  If, 
however,  the  fish  are  kept  for  a  short  time  longer,  lighted  from  below, 
the  pigment  begins  to  come  back  again.  'The  first  fact,'  sajrs  Cunning- 
ham, 'proves  that  the  disappearance  of  the  pigment-cells  from  the  lower 
side  in  the  metamorphosis  is  a  hereditary  character,  and  not  a  change 
produced  in  each  individual  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  lower  side  from 
the  action  of  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  show  that 
the  absence  of  pigment-cells  from  the  lower  side  throughout  life  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  light  does  not  act  upon  that  side,  for,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  act,  pigment-cells  appear.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reasonable 
conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  the  disappearance  of  the  pigment- 
cells  was  originally  due  to  the  absence  of  light,  and  that  the  change  has 
now  become  hereditary.  The  pigment-cells  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  lower  side  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  normally  present 
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on  the  upper  side  of  the  fish.  If  the  disappearance  of  the  pigment-cells 
was  due  entirely  to  the  variation  of  the  germ-plasm,  no  external  influences 
could  cause  them  to  reappear;  and  if  there  were  no  hereditary  tendency, 
the  coloration  of  the  lower  side  of  the  flatfish  would  be  rapid  and  com- 
plete'" (KeUogg). 

Restriction  of  Food. — ^Food  supply  profoundly  affects  the  ulti- 
mate growth  of  an  animal.  A  number  of  house-flies  of  the  same 
species  will  be  seen  to  differ  materially  in  size  around  a  certain 
average.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  smaller  ones  are  younger 
than  the  larger,  for  an  adult  insect  when  once  it  has  attained  the 
power  of  flight  has  ceased  to  grow.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
small  fly,  unless  it  belong  to  a  different  variety,  was  unable  to  secure 
suflScient  food  during  its*period  of  larval  life,  resulting  in  a  perma- 
nent dwarfing  of  the  individual.  Nothing  is  recorded,  however, 
of  any  permanent  effect  of  such  dwarfing  upon  the  race,  while  silk- 
worms, if  meagerly  fed  for  one  generation,  fail  to  attain  the  full 
q>timum  of  size  as  adults  for  three  generations,  even  though  the 
larvae  are  amply  fed.  With  the  succeeding  generations,  however, 
the  moths  become  larger  and  soon  attain  their  normal  size. 

Permanent  dwarfing  is  known  to  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dogs  owned  by  the  Indians  around  the  Hudson  Bay  trading  posts, 
which  have  been  in  their  possession  about  thirty  years  and  are 
now  much  smaller  than  better  fed  dogs  belonging  to  the  same 
original  stock,  but  owned  by  the  white  men  of  the  posts.  Other 
instances  of  permanent  dwarfing  are  seen  in  the  Shetland  ponies, 
ct  which  the  average  height  is  about  10  hands,  though  many  do. 
not  exceed  9  hands.  Whence  the  ancestral  stock  of  these  ponies 
reached  the  Shetlands  is  unknown,  some  writers  suggesting  a 
Scandinavian,  others  a  Scottish  origin,  but  some  of  them  are  cart- 
horse-like in  build,  others  more  slender  and  Arab-like.  Whatever 
their  origin,  they  are  unquestionably  derived  from  a  much  larger 
stock,  and  the  diminution  of  size  is  apparently  a  direct  response  to 
circumscribed  surroundings  together  with  hard  conditions  and 
meager  fare. 

In  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Cyprus  have  been  found  dwarf 
races  of  elephants,  the  adult  individuals  ranging  in  height  from 
3  to  7  feet,  relics  of  the  old  armies  of  migration  when  these  Mediter- 
ranean islands  were  part  of  a  broad  highway  of  communication 
between  Africa  and  Europe.  And  here  again  the  same  causes 
which  have  dwArfed  the  Shetland  ponies  seem  to  have  had  their 
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influence,  for  the  small  size  and  innumerable  variations  of  these 
elephants  are  ascribed  to  the  struggle  for  existence  that  such  a 
reduced  and  imfavorali^le  feeding  ground  would  entail.  These 
dwarf  elephants  are  now  entirely  extinct,  but  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  African  elephants  of  to-day,  which  in  the 
fullness  of  their  growth  possess  a  stature  second  to  no  living  ter- 
restrial form. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  of  food  is  in  the  nature  of  trans- 
mission of  the  maternal  condition  rather  than  true  heredity,  and 
doubtless  for  many  generations  the  dwarfing  was  simply  the  result 
of  ontogenetic  repetition  and  meant  nothing  more;  ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  repeated  starving  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  in  hered- 
ity, with  the  result  of  a  permanently  dwarfed  race  (see,  however, 
page  167). 

Mutilations  have  been  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  research  of 
those  who  would  prove  the  inheritanceor  non-inheritanceof  acquired 
characters.  Even  when  practiced  for  many  generations  or  even 
for  thousands  of  years  (circumcision  in  man)  these  apparently 
fail  to  influence  the  unmutilated  progeny  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Weismann,  for  instance,  experimented  on  white  mice,  producing 
no  fewer  than  901  young  from  five  successive  generations  of  arti- 
ficially mutilated  parents,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  example 
of  a  rudimentary  tail  or  any  other  abnormality  in  this  organ. 

Hence  we  may  safely  say  that  variations  due  to  mutilation  and 
to  disease  are  apparently  not  inherited,  otherwise  in  all  probability 
none  of  us  would  exist  without  some  trace  of  hereditary  crippling. 
Of  the  effect  of  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  so  sure,  for 
while  again  many  of  the  observed  changes  which  an  animal  under- 
goes as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  cold  or  heat  or  humidity  or 
dryness  may  be  of  an  ontogenetic  nature,  nevertheless,  some  re- 
markable experiments  upon  toads  and  salamanders  tend  to  prove 
certain  of  them  otherwise. 

Kammerer's  Experiments. — A  Viennese  experimentalist,  Kam- 
merer,  exposed  larvae  of  the  toad  Alytes  to  abnormal  physical  con-' 
ditions  such  as  darkness,  cold,  and  p>erfectly  still  water,  and  thus 
managed  to  prolong  the  larval  condition  even  to  the  time  of  sexual 
maturity,  and  this  extension  of  the  adolescent  time  was  inherited 
by  offspring  when  placed  under  normal  environmental  conditions. 
He  also  changed  the  peculiar  instinct  of  caring  for  the  young  and 
produced  a  type  of  "land  larvae,"  the  characteristics  of  which  were 
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in  part  inherited,  as  the  offspring  of  their  maturity  lived  on  land 
longer  than  their  parents  could  have  done,  without  showing  any 
ill  effects. 

Experiments  were  also  tried  on  the  spotted  salamander,  Sola- 
mandra  maculosa^  to  test  the  inheritance  of  acquired  color  due  to 
change  of  background,  with  affirmative  results  that  showed,  ac- 
cording to  the  experimenter,  the  progressive  effect  of  environment 
in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  colors.  This  and  other  experimental 
work  have  given  rise  to  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  Lamarckian 
factor,  but  the  final  answer  to  the  question  of  its  truth  or  fallacy 
can  not  be  given  until  a  large  body  of  attested  facts  shall  have 
been  accumulated  and  weighed. 

Caye-dwelling  Animals.— The  strange  modifications  of  cave- 
dwelling  animals,  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
XXm,  are  the  direct  result,  first,  of  lack  of  light  in  the  loss  of 
pigment  and  of  organs  of  vision,  and,  second,  of  scarcity  of  food 
which  gives  rise  to  depauperated  bodies  and  attenuated  limbs. 
Certain  organs,  such  as  tactile  or  gustatory  structures,  have  hyper- 
trophied  as  those  of  sight  have  diminished,  and  while  natural  selec- 
tion may  be  invoked  to  account  for  these  well-developed  structures,' 
it  can  not  account  for  the  atrophy  of  the  others  nor  for  the  depau- 
peration. Amphimixis  (see  page  138)  might  permit  these  changes, 
but  is  of  questionable  value  as  a  cause.  Both  of  the  principal 
American  students  of  cave  faunas,  Packard  and  Eigenmann,  feel 
the  necessity  of  some  other  factor  than  the  Darwinian,  and  Packard 
has  expressed  himself  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  pro- 
duction of  cave  faunae: 

1.  "Change  in  environment  from  light,  even  partial,  to  twilight 
or  total  darkness,  and  involving  diminution  of  food,  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  certain  organs  by  the  hypertrophy  of  others. 

2.  "Disuse  of  certain  organs. 

3.  "Adaptation,  enabling  the  more  plastic  forms  to  survive  and 
perpetuate  their  stock. 

4.  "Isolation,  preventing  intercrossing  with  out-of-door  forms, 
thus  insuring  the  permanency  of  the  new  varieties,  species,  or 
genera. 

5.  "Heredity,  operating  to  secure  for  the  future  the  permanence 
of  the  newly  originated  forms  as  long  as  the  physical  conditions 
remain  the  same. 

"Natural  selection,  perhaps,  expresses  the  total  result  of  the 
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working  of  these  five  factors,  rather  than  being  an  efficient  cause 
in  itself;  or  at  least  constitutes  the  last  term  in  a  series  of  causes. 
Hence  Lamarckianism  in  a  modem  form,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
'Neo-Lamarckianism,  seems  to  us  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
Darwinism  proper  or  natural  selection." 

Inheritance  of  Instinct* — ^Instinct  has  been  defined  as  ''the 
natural  unreasoning  impulse  by  which  an  animal  is  guided  to  the 
performance  of  any  action,  without  thought  of  improvement  in 
the  method"  (Webster).  It  usually  implies  an  action  based  upon 
inherited  knowledge,  but,  judging  from  experimentation  upon 
living  animals,  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of  trial  and  error  upon 
the  part  of  an  individual  which  ultimately  becomes  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  race. 

Birds  are  particularly  interesting  in  this  regard,  for  they  possess 
so  many  instinctive  traits,  not  only  of  food-getting  and  defense, 
but  nest-building,  migration,  learning  to  fly  in  the  mode  character- 
istic of  the  species,  and  song.  Many  of  these  things  have  been 
attributed  to  actual  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  nest-building,  to  a  recollection  of  the  natal  structure, 
but  Mr.  C.  William  Beebe,  Curator  of  Birds  in  the.  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  tried  the  interesting  experiment  of  raising  a 
number  of  wild  birds  from  incubated  eggs.  These,  while  never 
having  had  parental  care  or  example,  nevertheless  manifested  in 
each  instance  all  of  the  instinctive  actions  of  their  race,  although,  as 
Beebe  says,  they  were  in  some  cases  slower  than  they  should  have 
been  about  learning  to  fly,  the  maternal  insistence  being  an  aid  in 
overcoming  a  very  natural  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  fledgelings. 

So  many  of  the  curious  manners  and  customs  of  domestic  dpgs, 
such  as  turning  around  three  times  to  stamp  out  a  lair,  are  doubt- 
less relics  of  formerly  valuable  instinct,  of  little  present  worth  to 
the  house-dwelling  associate  of  mankind,  but  perpetuated  by 
heredity. 

The  result  of  similar  life  conditions,  as  has  been  said,  gives  rise 
to  convergent  adaptations  of  color,  fur,  form,  and  so  on,  which  • 
stamp  the  animals  of  a  given  type  of  habitat  with  a  common  re- 
semblance. Instances  are  the  thick  fur  of  arctic  creatures  and  what 
are  known  as  the  standard  faunal  colors  (Chapter  XV)  such  as 
the  uniform  grays  and  duns  of  desert  animals,  the  white  of  arctic 
forms,  or  the  spots  of  forest  creatures,  and  the  colors  distinctive 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 
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Deep-sea  fishes,  with  their  ahnost  uniform  black  or  gray  colors 
and  their  attenuated  body  and  slender  tail,  are  highly  characteris- 
tic, just  as  are  the  pale,  emaciated  dwellers  in  the  perpetual  dark- 
ness of  the  caves,  and  although  they  may  be  derived  from  several 
distinct  families  of  fishes  and  salamanders,  all  are  stamp^  with 
the  hall-mark  of  their  discouraging  environment. 

Ontogenetic  Variations. — It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  determine  whether  characteristics  shown  by  an  animal  are  those 
of  the  race  (phylogenetic)  or  those  of  the  individual  (ontogenetic), 
even  though  observed  in  a  number  of  successive  generations  where 
the  life  conditions  remain  the  same.  An  interesting  example  is 
the  brine-shrimp  {Artemia  salina)  which  has  a  widespread  dis- 
tribution from  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  to  Central  Asia.  This 
creature  is  remarkable  in  several  ways,  as  it  can  live  in  a  27  per 
cent  brine  solution  on  the  one  hand  or  in  fresh  water  on  the  other. 
In  some  places  the  colonies  seem  to  be  altogether  female,  and 
parthenogenesis  is  the  rule,  the  eggs  developing  without  being 
fertilized.  In  other  localities  males  are  common  and  reproduction 
is  biparental.  Sometimes  the  brine-shrimp  is  viviparous,  the  eggs 
hatdiing  within  the  brood-sac  of  the  mother,  and  again  it  is  variable 
in  its  form,  especially  as  regards  the  end-lobes  of  the  tail  and  the 
bristles  they  bear:  all  of  which  features  seem  to  be  correlated  with 
the  chemical  diversity  of  the  various  habitats  within  which  it  is 
found  (Thomson).  The  eggs  can  survive  being  dried  and  may 
be  blown  about  by  the  wind  or  carried  by  the  feet  of  birds  from 
one  salt  pond  to  another.  They  have  also  been  bred  from  an 
English  commercial  product  known  as  '^Tidman's  Sea  Salt,"  of 
which  a  solution  was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days.  A  fresh- 
water ally,  Branckipus,  is  said  to  be  merely  another  phase  of 
Artemiay  the  distinctions,  as  in  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
latter  genus  which  have  been  described,  being  largely  due  to  the 
degree  of  salinity  of  the  medium.  If  this  be  true,  most  of  these 
variations  are  ontogenetic,  as  the  transference  of  eggs  to  other 
conditions  than  those  under  which  the  parents  lived  would  at 
once  give  rise  to  a  variant  from  the  parental  type. 

Experiments  by  Loeb  upon  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  sea-urchins 
have  shown  that  artificial  parthenogenesis  can  be  caused  to  occur 
by  chemical  stimulus,  either  by  adding  or  suppressing  certain  salts 
in  normal  sea-water,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  parthenogenetic 
conditions  of  certain  colonies  of  Artemia  mentioned  above.   Owing 
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to  the  brine-sbrinip's  method  of  dispersal  and  the  fact  that  salt 
ponds  are  often  isolated  and  of  various  degrees  of  salinity,  the 
change  of  habitat 
is  apt  to  be  aa 
abrupt  one  which 
renders  individual 
adaptability  a 
highly  necessary 
asset. 

The  little  fishes 
known  as  stickle- 
1  backs     {fjosUroi- 
'  teus  catapkracUis, 
Fig.    33),    whidi 
have  such  curious 
nest-building  hab- 
its, also  show  an 
ontogenetic  varia- 
t  i  o  n    dependent 
upon  the  chemical 
content    of   the 
water.   Those  liv- 
ing in  salt  water 
have  from  twenty 
to   thirty   bony 
plates   along   the 
I  back,  in  brackish 
water    these    are 
reduced    to  from 
fifteen    to   three, 
while  in  f  re^ 
Fig.  la.—Siictlebacit  &shes,CBj(CTVjW(ti  (oJ«p*fjcAu, show-  boater  there  are 
iog  ontogenetic  variation  o(  plates  and  aiNnea  as  a  response  to  , 

varying  salt  content  of  die  water.    Uppermost  figure  collected  none  at  alL 
in  salt  water,  the  next  in  brackish  water,  the  third  at  a  rivet       J^     yf^    have 
mouth,  and  Ihe  fourth  in  fresh  water.    (From  Jordan  and  ■«.    -        tt  n 

Kellogg'i  EvdltUim  and  Animal  Life  JD.  Appleton  and  CoJ)  ^^°'  "  **  """' 
difficult  to  say 
whether  the  adaptive  charactere  which  are  so  often  taken  as  criteria 
of  species  are  racial  or  individual ;  if  the  latter,  even  though  we  may 
not  know  it,  the  form  is  an  ontogenetic  and  not  a  genuine  species, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  observed  instances  of 
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what  was  taken  to  be  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  are  not 
such  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  but  are  simply  due  to  the 
repetition  ,of  cause  and  effect  in  each  individual  generation. 
There  is  apparently  an  heredity  control,  however,  for  the  adapta- 
tion to  a  change  of  habitat  is  not  at  random  but  always  according 
'  to  a  definite  plan,  and  gives  rise  to  a  predictable  result. 

Summary 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said:  Lamarckism,  even  if  true, 
would  be  incomplete  in  itself  as  an  all-embracing  cause  of  evolu- 
tion, for  as  Plate  shows  (in  Kellogg),  while  there  are  certain  char- 
acters which  it  could  well  explain,  there  are  others  which  it  could 
not 

Lamarckism  could  explain 

(i)  Many  indifferent  characters:  example,  changes  of  tempera- 
ture produce  proportional  changes  in  the  color-pattern  of  butter- 
flies' wings; 

''(2)  Many  simple  adaptations  of  active  organs:  example,  a 
muscle  becomes  stronger  through  use  and  creates  a  crest  on  a 
bone  through  pulls; 

''(3)  Some  simple  adaptations   of  passive   organs   (so-called 
direct  adaptations):  example,  in  the  whales,  the  water  might  di- 
rectly affect  the  skin  and  sub-cutaneous  tissue  and  thus  produce 
the  loss  of  hair  and  the  layer  of  fat. 
''Lamarckism  could  not  explain 

"(i)  Many  characters  of  active  adaptation,  even  though  of 
simpde  kind:  example,  the  penetrating  of  the  limg-sacs  of  birds 
through  hair-fine  holes  into  all.  the  bones; 

"(2)  Many  complicated  adaptations  of  active  organs:  examples, 
light-making  organs,  eyes,  smelling-organs,  auditory  organs; 
"(3)  All  complicated  passive  adaptations:  example,  mimicry." 
Kellogg  sums  up  the  present  status  of  the  problem  as  follows: 
Lamarckism,   therefore,   is  certainly  not  all-sufficient   to  ac- 
count tor  the  origin  of  new  species,  even  if  it  were  proved  to  be 
true;  nor  for  that  matter  is  natural  selection.    The  latter  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  factor  of  prime  importance,  as  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  prevent  its  impression  upon  the  race  as  well  as  upon  the 
individusd.    That  acquired  characters  influence  more  or  less  pro- 
foundly the  development  of  every  bemg  is  certainly  true,  and  in 
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many  instances  repetition  of  acquired  effects,  generation  after 
generation,  gives  rise  to  ontogenetic  species  which  may  indeed  simu- 
late the  phylogenetic.  For  these  characters  to  become  racial, 
however,  implies  an  inheritance  the  means  whereof  we  know  not, 
since  Weismann's  brilliant  but  disquieting  law  of  heredity  was 
postulated.  Until  the  universal  application  of  this  law  shall  have 
been  refuted  or  a  new  mechanism  of  inheritance  discovered,  the 
Lamarckian  factor  as  a  means  of  evolution  must  be  considered  as 
unproved.  One  can  not  help  feeling,  however,  that  after  a  great 
many  repetitions  an  ontogenetic  adaptation  may  finally  impress 
itself  upon  the  race,  although  the  means  whereby  this  may  be 
accomplished  is  unknown  to  us.  But  this  implies  an  added  incre- 
ment, however  small,  to  each  generation,  for  zero  carried  to  infinity 
is  zero  still. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Orthogenesis  and  Kinetogenesis 

Of  the  various  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species 
which  are  opposed  or  supplemental  to  the  Darwinian  factor  of 
natural  selection,  two  stand  out  sharply  as  possibly  of  great  im- 
portance, if  their  truth  can  be  finally  proved.  The  host  of  facts 
which  can  be  o£Fered  in  favor  of  each  is  to  a  certain  extent  appar- 
ently nullified  by  other  well  attested  truths.  So  the  matter  stands 
sub  judice,  the  final  proof  resting  upon  impartially  conducted  ex- 
periments and  observations  extending  through  years  to  come:  Of 
these  h3rpotheses  that  of  orthogenesis  stands  first,  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  all  theories  to  account  for  the  phenomena  included  within 
its  scope  are  not  in  accord. 

orthogenesis 

Orthogenesis  (Or.  6p0<k,  straight,  and  y^ueai^,  production)  is 
the  theory  that  variations  and  hence  evolutionary  change  occur 
along  certain  definite  lines  impelled  by  laws  of  which  we  know  not 
the  cause.  This  theory  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  the  beginnings  of  advantageous  modifications  or  of 
new  organs  by  the  selection  of  individual  variations  occurring  in 
every  direction  of  change.  It  is  evident  that  unless  a  structure  ap- 
peared at  once  in  a  degree  of  development  to  give  it  a  '' selection 
value,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  its  beginning,  but  the 
very  teaching  of  the  Neo-Darwinians  postulates  the  selection  of 
minute  Darwinian  variations  and  not  such  saltations  as  the  idea 
just  advanced  would  imply.  Then  there  are  also  recorded  ap- 
parent instances  of  the  existence  of  determinate  variation,  such  as 
those  along  fixed  and  apparently  not  advantageous  lines,  and  the 
definite  cases  of  over-development  of  parts  beyond  the  point  of 
advantage  even  to  such  unfavorable  degrees  as  lead  to  individual 
death  and  extinction.  Paleontology  reveals  to  us  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  development  of  characters  which  lead  on  to  extinc- 
tion, so  that  when  such  features  as  huge,  imwieldy  size,  as  in  the 
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sauropod  dinosaurs,  the  growth  of  excrescences  as  those  of  the 
armored  and  homed  dinosaurs  and,  later  in  time,  of  the  Irish  stag, 
the  uncoilbg  of  the  shell-bearing  cephalopods  (ammonites  and 
nautiloids),  the  fixation  of  the  crinoids — aU  of  which  are  exan^les 
of  development  along  disadvantageous  lines  or  to  disadvantageous 
degrees — are  observed  in  a  race,  the  wholesale  thinning  of  the 
ranks,  if  not  racial  death,  may  be  confidently  predicted.  But 
natural  selection  postulates  racial  improvement,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  advantageous,  not  disadvantageous  structures,  hence  the 
theory  of  orthogenesis  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  former. 

Orthogenesis  Contrasted  with  Ortho-selection. — ^At  first  sight 
the  advocates  of  orthogenetic  development  seem  to  be  making  a  dis- 
tinction wherein  there  is  no  real  difiference  between  it  and  descent 
governed  by  selection,  for  it  is  evident  that  selection  also  produces 
orthogenetic  evolution,  that  is,  evolution  along  certain  definite 
lines;  in  fact,  it  can  produce  no  other  kind  of  evolution.  Where 
such  is  the  result  of  the  selection  eliminating  through  the  rigor  of 
selective  struggle  all  other  lines  of  variation,  the  result  may  be 
called  ortho-selection,  whereas  in  true  orthogenesis  the  lines  of  varia- 
tion, and  hence  the  lines  of  modification,  are  predetermined.  It 
is  at  once  apparent,  however,  to  any  natural  selectionist  that  sooner 
or  later  selection  will  determine  the  fate  of  these  lines  of  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  precisely  in  the  making  of  a  start  in  modification 
that  orthogenesis  fills  an  imperative  want,  and  if  capable  of  proof , 
should  be  gladly  received  by  the  Darwinians  as  an  important 
auxiliary  theory  in  the  explanation  of  modification,  species-forming, 
and  descent  (Kellogg). 

Risumi  of  Evidence  for  Orthogenesis 

Platens  r&um6  of  the  facts  or  phenomena  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  positive  evidence  for  orthogenesis  (although  Plate  cautiously 
notes  that  some  of  these  may  be  only  phenomena  of  ortho-selection) 
has  thus  been  rendered  in  abstract  by  Kellogg:  There  are  six 
categories: 

I.  Parallelisms  in  Variation. — ^Analogous  or  parallel  variations 
have  been  recognized  ever  since  Darwin's  time,  he  having  recorded 
many  examples  of  them.  They  are  variations  of  undoubtedly 
similar  character,  which  often  appear  in  different  branches  of  the 
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same  large  group.  Comparative  anatomy  has  revealed  many 
examples  to  show  that  modifications  in  a  definite  or  determinate 
direction  may  be  seen  in  all  the 
sub-groups  of  a  large  family,  al- 
though appearing  in  varying  de- 
gree in  different  species.  Ex- 
amples are  the  total  reduction  of 
the  hind  toes  among  the  artio- 
dactyb  which  has  continued  in 
several  genera,  such  as  the  giraffe, 
camel,  and  prong-buck  (AtUilch 
capra),  A  still  more  remarkable 
instance  would  be  the  parallelism 
which  existed  between  the  pseudo-  ,  U  )^ 
horses  of  South  America  and  the 
true  horses  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, both  lines  showing  a  three- 
aiid  finally  a  one-toed  condition 
owing  to  the  progressive  shorten-  /^       ^ 

ing  of  the  lateral  digits  and  pro- 
portional strengthening  of  the 
middle  one  (see  Fig.  23).  In  this 
case  the  relationship  is  quite  re- 
xiA>te,  although  both  races  belong 
to  the  ungulate  group. 

2.  Over-specializatioiiSy  the 
numerous  "excessive  structures" 
which  are  developed  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  usefulness.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  tusks  of  the  wild 
hog  (Babirussa  alfurus),  the  huge 
horns  of  the  '^big  horn"  sheep,  or 
the   enormously  elongated   and  ^  ^ 

slender  neck  of  several  weevil-  or      f,o.  23.— Hind  feet  of  pseudo-horses. 

snout-beetles  like  ApoderuS  tenuis-    A,  three-toed  Diadiapkorus,  Miocene  of 

simus.  One  of  the  dolphins,  Me-  ^twlrrif  LrwH^^^t 

SOpiodon,  has  a  mouth  which  can    half  natural  size.     (After  Matthew.) 

be  opened  but  a  little  way  when 

the  animal  is  full  grown,  because  a  lower  tooth  grows  around  the 

upper  jaw  on  either  side.    Such  excessive  structures,  which  have 
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probably  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  many  former  species,  in- 
clude among  others  the  tusks  of  the  Columbian  mammoth  and  the 
antlers  of  the  Irish  deer. 

3.  Constitutional  Limitations  on  Variation. — "The  constitu- 
tion, or  actual  chemical  composition  of  the  body,  permits,  in  many 
cases,  changes  only  in  a  few  directions."  The  breeder  of  animals 
or  plants  may  not  always  produce  any  desired  form  or  color.  "  No 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  blue  Maihlume,  a  grass  with 
divided  leaves,  a  hen  with  a  parrot's  beak."  And  we  can  be  con- 
fident that  a  notochord  can  never  appear  in  a  beetle.  The  fact 
that  an  animal  belongs  to  a  group  renders  the  possibilities  of  varia- 
tion distinctly,  sometimes  very  narrowly  limited.  "Plate  docs 
not  mention  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  some  biologists  have 
seen  in  this  restriction  of  the  range  of  variation  which  inevitably 
accompanies  specialization  in  the  development  of  animal  groups  an 
important  factor  in  the  determination  of  lines  of  descent.  Cope 
gave  much  imp)ortance  to  this  factor,  and  very  recently  Rosa  .  .  . 
attributes  to  this  'progressive  reduction  of  variability'  a  large  im- 
portance in  the  dying  out  of  old  species  and  the  origin  of  new  ones. 

4.  "By  the  correlations  which  bind  each  organ  to  others  the 
range  of  variation  is  also  restricted." 

5.  Facts  from  Paleontology  Supporting  Orthogeneds. — ^Many 
facts  of  Paleotitology  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  orthogenetic 
evolution.  Wherever  sufficient  material  permits  the  working  otit 
of  a  phyletic  series,  we  always  see  a  comparatively  limited  num- 
ber of  lines  of  development,  which,  except  for  occasional  lateral 
branches,  run  essentially  in  straight  lines,  in  gradational  step&. 
Such  for  example  are  seen  in  the  fossil  horses  (Chapter  XXXV). 

6.  "The  phyletic  series  ...  of  recent  species  also  show,  where 
we  are  able  to  trace  them,  distinctive  single  lines  of  development" 
(Kellogg). 

Osbom's  Rectigradations. — ^The  paleontologist  Osbom  is 
(1910)  also  an  advocate  of  orthogenetic  evolution,  for  in  discussing 
the  origin  of  new  characters  he  says:  "First,  that  such  origins  are 
adaptive  in  direction  from  the  beginning.  The  cusps  of  the  teeth 
of  mammals  offer  a  peculiarly  advantageous  field  of  observation 
because  they  are  born  complete,  and  unlike  most  other  organs  of 
the  body,  they  do  not  depend  upon  ontogeny  (*.  €.,  usage)  for  their 
original  perfection  of  form;  in  fact,  ontogeny  and  environment 
destroy  rather  than  perfect  them.    In  seventeen  orders  of  mam- 
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mals,  in  thousands  of  species,  and  in  millions  of  individuals,  a  very 
limited  number  of  similar  cusps  arise  in  the  teeth;  the  number  is 
eleven  in  all.  So  far  as  observed:  (i)  they  rise  independently, 
(2)  they  rise  gradually,  (3)  they  rise  adaptively;  hence  I  have 
termed  them  'rectigradations,'  i.  e,,  rising  continuously,  artho- 
gmeticaUy  [italics  mine],  in  definite  or  straight  lines,  and  finally 
reaching  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  considered  adaptive. 
This  phenomenon  I  first  observed  in  the  teeth  and  later  in  the 
origin  of  horns. 

"Second:  That  such  origins  are  predetermined  by  hereditary 
kinship.  This  statement,  or  rather  hypothesis,  is  supported  by 
observations  of  two  kinds.  Without  interbreeding,  animals  of 
similar  kinship,  near  or  remote,  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
originate  independently  similar  characters.  For  example,  the 
Eocene  Equidae  evolved  the  same  cusps  in  the  grinding  teeth  simul- 
taneously in  Switzerland  and  in  the  American  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

"Third:  That  such  predetermination  is  due  to  a  similarity  of 
hereditary  potential.  That  is  to  say  that  animals  of  similar  kin- 
ship) do  not  continuously  evolve  in  certain  directions,  but  merely 
transmit  a  similar  potentiality  in  the  origin  of  new  characters.  This 
both  renders  possible  the  occurrence  of  certain  characters  and  condi- 
tions and  limits  these  characters  when  they  do  occur.  For  example, 
in  a  certain  series  of  extinct  mammals  we  can  predict  where  a  new 
cu^  will  arise  before  its  actual  occurrence." 

KINETOGENESIS 

Cope's  theory  of  kinetogenesis  or  "mechanical  genesis"  has  been 
accepted  so  widely,  especially  by  paleontologists  and  pathologists, 
that  it  should  be  studied  in  some  detail,  with  the  vital  objections 
thereunto. 

The  word  kinetogenesis  (Or.  /uvrjT&;,  movable,  and  yA/etri^^* 
production)  is  thus  defined:  "The  doctrine  or  hypothesis  that 
animal  structures  have  been  produced  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
animal  movements."  Cope's  arguments,  especially  as  s^jpWed  to 
the  vertebrate^,  are  based  upon  the  following:  The /v^ertebrates 
present  two  distinct  advantages.  First,  we  have  a  ip.bre  complete 
paleoDtologic  series.  Second,  we  have  the  best . 'jpportunity  for 
observation  and  experiment  on  their  growth  processes,  since  we 
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ourselves  and  our  companions  of  the  domesticated  animals  belong 
to  this  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mechanics  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton 

Abnormal  Articulations. — Many  of  the  data  for  experimental 
work  are  found  in  the  records  of  surgery,  and  from  this  source 
inferences  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  construction  of  normal  ar- 
ticulations. Experiments  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  un- 
reduced dislocations  or  permanently  bent  joints  certain  pre- 
dictable changes  will  always  occur.  That  portion  of  the  articular 
cartilage  which  fails  to  meet  its  fellow  either  throughout  because 
of  a  limitation  of  its  movement,  or  through  dislocation  so  that  it 
only  comes  in  contact  with  the  soft  parts,  is  permanently  destroyed 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  a  new  articulation  may  be  formed 
where  a  permanent  displacement  of  the  joint  has  occurred. 

The  great  plasticity  of  bone  was  the  basis  for  the  wonderful 
bloodless  operation  for  the  reduction  of  congenital  hip  dislocation 
invented  by  the  famous  Viennese  surgeon,  Doctor  Lorenz,  and 
demonstrated  in  America  some  years  ago.  In  this  operation,  the 
dislocated  thigh-bone  itself  was  made  the  instnmient,  pulled  from 
the  abnormal  socket  which  had  been  formed,  and  the  head,  being 
placed  in  the  partially  occluded  normal  socket,  was  forcibly  ground 
into  it.  This  alwa)rs  results  in  the  destruction  of  bony  tissue  in 
the  motionless  bone.  The  femur  was  then  bound  firmly  in  place 
until  through  the  resorption  of  unnecessary  material  and  the 
rebuilding  of  bone  where  it  was  needed,  the  socket  was  restored  to 
its  original  form,  and  then  induced  movement  and  massaging  com- 
pleted the  cure.  The  operation  was  successful  in  a  high  percentage 
of  cases  where  performed  upon  children  of  tender  years.    '     - 

Iv/eu  the  pressure  of  soft  parts  can  cause  the  absorption  of  bone, 
as  show'^  by  the  interior  cavity  of  the  skull,  which  in  many  in- 
stances n  tains  a  faithful  impression,  not  only  of  the  general  pro- 
poi*  »ons  of  th€  brain,  but  even  of  its  convolutions  and  of  the  blood- 
vessel   in  its  liiembranous  coverings. 

Normi2l  Articulations. — Cope  uses  for  illustration  particularly 
the  strgii:^  complt^^'  ankle-joint  of  the  ruminating  animals  (ox, 
deer,  cam^l,  (*^c.)  and  the  horse,  in  which  the  motion,  while  wide 
in  its  fore-and-ci.'*^  ran^^e,  is  restricted  to  one  plane  of  space,  result- 
ing in  a  treble  to.'^i?^i''-i'^^i<^-groove  joint  which  resists  dislocation 
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although  it  may  be  broken  by  force  (see  Fig.  53).  The  articula- 
tion lies  between  the  upper  bone  of  the  ankle,  the  astragalus,  and 
the  shin-bone  or  tibia,  the  former,  which  is  convex  antero-pos- 
tcriorly,  having  two  keels  which  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in 
the  concave  end  of  the  latter.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  possesses 
a  single  keel  which  corresponds  to  a  groove  between  the  two  as- 
tragalar  keels.  The  formation  of  this  joint  has  been  thus  ex- 
plained: 

'*In  an  bones  the  external  walls  are  composed  of  dense  material^  while 
the  centers  are  spongy  and  comparatively  soft.  The  first  bone  of  the 
foot  Qistragalus)  is  narrower,  from  side  to  side,  than  the  tibia  which  rests 
upon  it  (see  Fig.  53).  Hence  the  edges  of  the  dense  side- walls  of  the 
astragalus  fall  within  the  edges  of  the  dense  side-walls  of  the  tibia,  and 
they  have  pressed  into  the  more  yielding  material  that  forms  the  end  of 
the  bone,  and  causing  bone  absorption,  pushed  it  upward,  thus  allowing 
the  side-walls  of  the  tibia  to  embrace  the  side-walls  of  the  astragalus.  . 

"The  same  active  cause  that  produced  the  two  grooves  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  leg  produced  the  groove  of  the  middle  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
astragalus.  Here  we  have  the  yielding  lower  end  of  the  tibia  resting  on 
the  equally  spongy  material  of  the  middle  of  the  astragalus.  There  is 
here  no  question  of  the  hard  material  cutting  into  soft,  but  simply  the 
result  of  continuous  concussion.  The  consequence  of  concussion  would 
be  to  cause  the  yielding  faces  of  the  bones  to  bend  downward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gravity,  or  to  remain  in  their  primitive  position  while  the  edges 
of  the  astragalus  were  pushed  into  the  tibia.  If  they  were  flat  at  first  they 
would  begin  to  hollow  downward,  and  a  tongue  above  and  a  groove  be- 
low would  be  the  result.  .  .  .  This  inclusion  of  the  astragalus  in  the 
tibia  does  not  occur  in  the  reptiles,  but  appears  first  in  the  Mammalia, 
which  descended  from  them.  .  .  .  Every  line  of  Mammalia  commenced 
with  types  with  an  astragalus  which  is  flat  in  the  transverse  direction, 
or  without  median  groove.  From  early  Tertiary  times  to  the  present 
day,  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this  groove  in  all  the  lines 
which  have  acquired  it.  The  upper  surface  became  at  first  a  litde  con- 
cave; the  concavity  gradually  became  deeper,  and  finally  formed  a  well 
marked  groove"  (Cope). 

The  history  of  the  wrist  joint  is  similar,  and  in  many  instaiks 
the  articulation  between  the  bones  of  the  palm  (metacarpals^nd 
sole  (metatarsals)  with  their  respective  digits  as  well,  jfence. 
especially  true  of  forms  which,  like  the  speedier  ungulpens  the 
elevated  the  heel  and  wrist  off  the  ground  and  walk  uras  the  long 
fied  claws,  the  hoofs.    Where  the  foot  is  supporte<&ilant,  at  the 
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.  pad,  as  in  the  camels,  the  keels  at  the  ends  of  the  metacarpals  and 
metatarsals  may  be  secondarily  reduced,  as  their  purpose,  where 
present,  is  to  keep  the  toes  from  spreading,  and  a  3rielding  foot  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  desert  adaptation  which  the  camels  so  ad- 
mirably illustrate  (see  Chapter  XXXVI). 

Vertebral  Column. — ^The  vertebral  column  among  vertebrates, 
especially  among  terrestrial  types,  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  design. 
Aquatic  adaptation  relieves  the  backbone  of  the  creature's  weight, 
and  hence  the  vertebrae  tend  to  retain  or  re-acquire  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  structure.  The  articulations  of  the  vertebrae  one  with 
another  are  eflfected  by  the  faces  ot  the  adjacent  centra  (see  PI.  Ill) 
or  by  the  additional  'Tticular  facets,  borne  on  the  neural  arch, 
known  as  zygapojfh^  iS.  The  reptiles  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
of  articulations,  except  those  of  the  zygapophyses,  which  are  fairly 
uniform,  while  in  the  mammals  the  modification  of  each  group  of 
articulations  is  equally  striking. 

The  forms  which  the  articulations  of  the  centra  assume  are  four 
in  number:  first,  the  amphicoelous  (Gr.  a/i^i,  at  both  ends,  and 
«coi\o9,  hollow,  said  of  vertebrae  in  which  both  ends  of  the  centrum 
are  concave);  the  ball-and-socket,  which  may  be  procoelous  (Gr. 
TT/arf,  before,  concave  in  front)  or  opisthocoelous  (Gr.  &rrur0€P^ 
behind,  concave  behind);  the  plane  or  amphiplat3ran;  and  the 
saddle-shaped,  in  which  the  same  face  of  a  given  vertebra' is  at  once 
concave  in  one  dimension  and  convex  in  the  other.  Of  these  various 
sorts  the  first  is  chiefly  distinctive  of  fishes  and  certain  Reptilia 
(ichthyosaurs),  while  ambng  mammals  it  is  imperfectly  developed, 
being  only  a  modification  of  the  plane  surface  and  usually  occurring 
in  comparatively  few  vertebrae. 

The  ball-and-socket  type  is  chiefly  found  in  the  neck  of  long- 
necked  reptiles  (dinosaurs),  the  crocodiles  and  the  mammals, 
where  it  permits  the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility.    Those  mam- 
mals (perissodactyls  and  artiodactyls)  in  which  the  ball-and-socket 
^articulation  is  found  in  the  neck  also  show  it,  although  in  reduced 
vgjgree,  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  loin,  while  the  thoracic  vertebra 
jj(^it  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.    The  saddle-shaped  ar- 
the  stiip^'  while  characteristic  of  the  neck  vertebrae  of  birds,  is 
deer  caifte..^^^  mammals  only  in  certain  genera  of  monkeys.    The 
in  its  {ore-2Lt^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  plane  articulations  on  all  of  the  verte* 
ing  in  a  treble  ^^"^s  in  which  movement  of  the  vertebrae  upon  one 

v^me  impossible,  the  centra  coossify  or  fuse  together, 
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as  in  the  region  known  as  the  sacrum,  where  a  variable  number  of 
vertebne,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  ilia  or  hip-bones,  unite 
to  form  a  firm  structure  which  is  solidly  articulated  with  the  pelvic 
girdle.  Among  birds  this  coossification  is  apt  to  extend  still  further, 
in  some  instances  including  practically  the  entire  trunk,  while  in 
the  whales,  the  form  of  whose  body  renders  any  independent  move- 
ment of  the  head  impossible,  the  neck  is  much  shortened  and  the 
vertebrae,  especially  in  the  whale-bone  whales,  unite  into  a  solid 
mass  of  bone. 

There  is,  in  all  of  this,  abundant  evidence  of  the  effects 
of  use  and  disuse,  the.  ball-and-socket  joints  being  developed 
where  the  greatest  all-round  flexibility  is  characteristic.  This  is 
therefore  the  prevailing  type  of  articulation  ^  ^'^ng  Reptilia,  the 
degree  of  its  development  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs,  for  in  the  large  and  long-limbed  terrestrial  dino- 
saurs the  articulations  of  the  trunk  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  tail 
vertebrae  tend  to  become  plane.  In  the  manunals  it  is  best  de- 
veloped in  the  most  flexible  regions,  the  neck  and  loin.  The  saddle- 
shaped  articulation  also  permits  considerable  flexibility,  but  mainly 
in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes.  The  fact  that  in  the  ances- 
tral whales  the  neck  was  considerably  longer  than  in  their  modern 
descendants  and  had  its  centra  distinct  appears  to  be  the  probable 
result  of  that  disuse  arising  from  gradually  increasing  powers  of 
locomotion  through  the  water,  which  would  enable  the  creature  to 
overtake  and  capture  its  prey  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  long 
darting  neck  to  seize  it  in  the  pursuit.  The  contrast  is  strikingly 
fllustrated  by  the  whale-like  ichthyosaurs  among  reptiles  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  plesiosaurs  on  the  other  (see  Figs.  62,  65).  In 
the  former  as  in  the  whales  the  tail  became  the  principal  organ  of 
kxxxnotion  with,  in  all  probability,  a  corresponding  perfection  of 
speed,  whereas  in  the  plesiosaurs  the  more  laborious  method  of 
propul^on  by  the  paddle-like  limbs  made  the  speed  of  the  creature 
as  a  whole  considerably  less  and  necessitated  a  proportionately 
bxiger  and  more  flexible  neck  analogous  to  that  of  the  fish-^ting 
alligatbr  snapping  turtle  {Macroclemmys  temmincki).  Of  this 
vidous  beast  Agassiz  says:  ''It  does  not  withdraw  its  head  and 
limbs  on  the  approach  of  danger,  but  resorts  to  more  active  defence. 
It  raises  itself  upon  the  legs  and  tail,  highest  behind,  opens  the 
mouth  widely,  and  throwing  out  the  head  quickly  as  far  as  the  long 
will  allow,  snaps  the  jaws  forcibly  upon  the  assailant,  at  the 
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same  time  throwing  the  body  forward  so  powerfully  as  often  to 
come  down  to  the  ground  when  it  has  missed  its  object." 

The  wonderful  complication  of  the  axial  mechanism  is  shown  in 
its  highest  perfection  in  certain  of  the  dinosaurs,  for  never  before 
nor  since  has  nature  produced  such  mighty  animals  unsupported 
by  an  external  sustaining  medium.    In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  . 
of  these  forms,  Diplodocus  (see  Chapter  XXX),  we  have  an  animal  , 
of  relatively  short  body  borne  on  massive  column-like  limbs  and  ; 
with  an  extremely  long  neck  and  tail,  the  former  of  which  was  evi-  i 
dently  a  very  mobile  and  self-sustaining  organ,  while  the  latter,  j 
though  capable  of  considerable  movement  and  self-support,  prob- j 
ably  was  either  largely  water-borne — for  the  creature  was  at  least/ 
semi-aquatic  in  its  habits — or  may  have  dragged  on  the  ground, 
when  the  animal  came  ashore.    The  entire  fabric  of  the  vertebral} 
column  is  a  marvel  of  lightness  and  ingenuity  of  design.   The  great  ^ 
mobility  of  the  neck  is  indicated  by  the  highly  developed  (opis-^ 
thoccelous)   ball-and-socket  central  articulations,  but  especially 
by  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  centra  themselves,  which  are  piercedT) 
by  deep  lateral  cavities  leaving  a  median  dividing  wall  so  thin  a^ 
to  be  readily  broken  through.    This  mobility  is  also  shown  by  thi 
complexity  of  the  indicated  musculature,  for  the  points  of  mi 
attachment  are  well  developed  and  numerous  keels  and  buttn 
running  obliquely  in  both  directions  across  the  centra  and  ne\ 
arches  show  the  lines  of  stress  not  of  few  massive  muscles  but 
numerous  smaller  muscles  and  tendons.     Moreover,  the  neui 
spines,  which  are  usually  single,  are  here  deeply  cleft  from  the 
cervical  back  to  the  sixth  dorsal,  indicating  the  pairing  of  the  grea^nnte 
muscles  which  run  along  the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  neck  and  ba< 
and  the  independent  action  of  the  two  members  of  the  pair, 
of  course  is  indicative  of  a  wide  lateral  sweeping  of  the  neck 
head. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  faces  of  the  centra  flatten,  indical 
little  flexibility  unless  the  centra  were  separated  by  thick  compi 
sible  pads  of  cartilage,  a  supposition  which  the  articulation  of 
zygapophyses  does  not  bear  out.    Here,  except  for  the  develc^m< 
of  deep  lateral  cavities  (pleUrocoeles)  in  the  centra,  the  vertebj 
are  relatively  simple,  indicating  a  similar  simplicity  of  the  musci 
ture.    The  sacrum  is  a  massive  structure  consisting  of  three  d< 
coalesced  vertebrae  united  not  only  by  their  centra  but  by 
neural  arches  and  even  the  dorsal  spines,  and  a  fourth  vert< 
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the  spine  of  which  is  free,  although  the  centrum  is  well  co5ssified 
with  the  others.  This  last  vertebra  is  interpreted  as  a  caudal  which 
age  and  lack  of  mobility  have  caused  to  unite  with  the  vertebrae  in 
front.  The  sacrum  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  whole  wonderful  lever, 
and  the  coalesced  spines  afford  a  firm  anchorage  for  the  long  muscles 
and  tendons  which  nm  forward  toward  the  neck  and  backward  to 
the  tail — the  tension  members  of  the  fabric.  The  sacrum  is  very 
solidly  fastened  to  the  hip  bones  or  ilia  by  massive  processes  which 
extend  outward  and  backward  and  imite  distally  into  a  heavy 
roughened  plate  forming  the  abutment  against  which  the  ilium 
bears.  The  hip  socket  is  large  and  thoroughly  braced  by  this  bony 
plate  and  the  bone  (peduncle)  extends  downward  in  front  of  the 
socket  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  thrust  of  the  thigh  in  ordinary 
standing  posture,  in  walking  when  the  hind  limb  is  used  to  urge 
the  animal  forward,  and  also  when  the  creature  reared  on  its  hind 
legs,  evidently  a  very  feasible  act  when  the  body  was  partially 
water-borne.  The  obliquity  of  the  transverse  processes  which 
has  already  been  described  is  such  as  to  meet  this  unusual  strain. 

The' tail  lacked  the  great  flexibility  of  the  neck,  but  must  have 
been  capable  of  some  lateral  movement  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  elevation.  The  centra  are  again  lightened  but  are  by  no  means 
as  complicated  as  those  of  the  neck.  The  transverse  processes, 
especially  on  the  anterior  vertebrae,  are  widely  expanded  plates 
of  bone,  indicating  powerfully  developed  lateral  muscles.  The 
tail  must  have  had  three  uses:  for  swimming,  somewhat  as  a 
serpent  swims,  a  movement  which  requires  a  certain  flexibility 
but  does  not  perhaps  necessitate  the  extreme  range  of  the  food- 
getting  head  and  neck;  for  defense,  as  the  only  visible  weapon  of 
which  the  creature  stood  possessed  was  some  ten  feet  of  slender 
whiplash-like  terminus  to  its  tail,  comparable  to  that  seen  in  many 
modem  lizards  and  serving  as  a  very  efficient  flagellant  wherewith 
to  punish  would-be  offenders  against  the  owner's  person;  and  for 
temporary  support  when  the  animal  reared  the  fore  quarters  aloft. 
That  this  last  need  may  have  occasionally  arisen  is  still  further  at- 
tested by  the  occasional  abnormal  coalescence  of  two  of  the  caudals 
as  in  the  great  specimen  in  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh,  here 
figured  (PL  III).  These  vertebrae,  the  estimated  seventeenth  and 
ei^teenth,  are  at  about  the  point  where  the  tail  would  meet  the 
ground  in  such  a  manoeuver.  To  gain  a  full  appreciation  of  all 
this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Diplodocus  was  one  of  the 
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giants  of  geologic  time,  stretching  its  mighty  length  through  a 
span  of  eighty  feet  or  more,  of  which  some  sixty-five  lay  without 
the  pillar-like  supports,  and  therefore,  except  for  the  resting  of  the 
tail  upon  the  ground  or  the  support  given  by  the  water  when  sub- 
merged, the  neck  or  tail  must  each  have  been  capable  of  being  sus-' 
tained  by  a  single  end. 

There  is  a  wonderful  freedom  of  design  in  the  construction  of 
the  individual  vertebrae  comparable  to  that  seen  in  Gothic  archi* 
tecture,  for  not  only  is  each  vertebra  different  from  its  fellows  but 
even  the  two  sides  of  the  same  bone  are  unlike.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Diplodocus  skeleton  is  so  perfect  a  response  to  the 
multitudinous  stresses  to  which  its  various  elements  have  been  sub- 
jected that  to  one  who  can  appreciate  the  design  of  a  bridge  or 
building  or  any  other  sustentative  fabric  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  result  of  mechanical  genesis  is  almost  irresistible. 

Tendons  in  which  lime  salts  had  been  deposited  during  life  are 
often  preserved  in  dinosaurs,  notably  in  the  iguanodons  of  Europe 
and  their  American  relatives,  Camptosaurus  and  Trachodon  (see 
Chapter  XXXI),  and  here  the  lines  of  tension  are  beautifully  indi- 
cated just  as  the  keels  and  buttresses  of  the  vertebrae  give  evidence 
of  lines  of  compression. 

Limb  Proportions. — ^Limb  proportions  also  follow  definite  me- 
chanical laws  which  at  first  seem  curiously  contradictory,  for  both 
impact  (compression  force)  and  strain  (extension  force),  while 
opposite  in  their  action,  have  the  same  effect  upon  bone,  that  of 
causing  it  to  elongate  in  the  line  of  the  stress.  Transverse  stress, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  cause  growth  at  right  angles  with  the 
length  of  the  bone. 

Speed  adaptation  generally  results  in  the  elongation  of  the  two 
lower  segments  of  fore  and  hind  limb  and  the  relative  shortening 
of  the  upper,  while  relatively  slow  progression  as  in  the  elephant 
gives  rise  to  a  lengthened  proximal  segment,  that  nearest  the  body, 
the  distal  one  remaining  relatively  short  (see  page  301).  With 
the  apes,  such  as  the  gibbon,  in  which  most  of  the  progress  from 
branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  is  sustained  by  the  arms, 
the  latter  are  enormously  elongated  as  compared  with  the  legs, 
which  are  of  relatively  little  use  and  are  proportionately  very  short, 
so  that  when  the  ape  stands  with  the  body  practically  erect  the 
knuckles  still  touch  the  ground  (see  PL  XXVI).  A  regular  grada- 
tion has  been  shown  by  Huxley  to  exist  between  these  extremes 
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aixl  that  in  terrestrial  mankind,  in  which  the  legs  are  the  longer, 
the  orang,  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  representing  the  intermediate 
stages  in  the  order  named,  the  last  standing  nearest  to  man.  If 
man's  legs  are  longer  than  his  arms  as  a  result  of  their  greater  use, 
their  growth  stimulus  was  impact,  whereas  with  the  gibbon's  arms 
which  are  the  longer  the  stimulus  was  a  strain.  The  tree  sloths  (see 
^^-  72,  73)  also  have  greatly  elongated  proximal  segments  to  the 
limbs,  the  hands  and  feet  being  reduced  to  curious  structures  ter- 
minating in  immense  hook-like  claws.  The  huge  Pleistocene 
ground  sloths,  on  the  contrary,  although  exhibiting  enough  arboreal 
characteristics  to  point  to  a  partial  tree-dwelling  ancestry,  had 
comparatively  short  and  ponderous  limbs,  but  the  relative  lengths 
of  limb-segments  were  retained. 

ArchdoHf  the  giant  turtle  from  the  Cretaceous  of  South  Dakota, 
mounted  in  the  Yale  University  Museum,  had  suffered  mutilation 
during  life,  for  the  right  hind  foot  is  missing  and  the  condition  of 
the  lower  leg  bones,  which  lack  their  distal  end,  is  pathologic.  The 
most  interesting  feature,  however,  is  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
two  thigh  bones,  that  of  the  perfect  left  limb  being  materially 
larger  than  that  of  the  crippled  right,  showing  the  result  of  the 
cessation  of  growth-stimulus  with  the  loss  of  utility.  But  this  is  an 
ontogene^c  instance  and  could  not,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
become  evolutional;  the  other  instances  which  are  constant  and 
predictable  are  the  result  of  evolutionary  processes,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Cope  and  others  have  taken  many  other  instances,  such 
as  the  modification  of  form  into  radial  symmetry  for  sedimentary 
types  and  bilateral  for  the  locomotor,  the  mechanics  of  the  teeth, 
of  muscular  development,  of  the  shells  of  invertebrates;  but  enough 
have  been  given  to  show  that  numerous  modifications  of  animals 
conform  with  mechanical  laws  whether  mechanics  is  the  prime 
mover  in  their  production  or  not. 

Objections  to  Kinetogenesis 

Several  arguments  have  been  offered  by  the  opponents  of  this 
theory  of  which  the  most  important  are:  First,  the  apparently 
illogical  and  self-contradictory  assumption  that  stimuli  of  different 
kinds  produce  similar  results,  while  stimuli  of  the  same  kind  may 
produce  different  results.  Experiment,  however,  has  proved  the 
truth  of  this  apparently  paradoxical  statement,  for  the  irritation 
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of  bone  will  produce  either  bone  deposits  or  bone  absorption  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  irritation.  Thus  moderate  stimiilus,  such 
as  the  pressure  and  stretching  mentioned  above,  may  stimulate 
growth.  Continued  heavy  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  causes 
bone  absorption  at  the  p>oint  of  contact. 

A  second  objection  which  has  been  made  to  kinetogenesis  is 
that  if  growth-stimulus  exist,  how  can  there  be  a  limit  to  increase, 
so  long  as  the  stimulus  of  use  prevails?  This  objection  is  met  by 
the  assumption  that  the  stimulus  is  stress  due  to  disharmony  be- 
tween an  organism  and  its  environment,  and  that  kinetogenesis 
is  the  result  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  overcome 
this  lack  of  harmony.  When  the  organism  is  sufficiently  adjusted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  environment,  equilibrium  is  at- 
tained, the  stress  is  reduced  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  mechanism  in  working  condition,  and  further 
growth  ceases.  In  easy  circumstances,  where  little  or  no  exertion 
is  necessary,  there  is  not  even  sufficient  stimulus  to  raise  the 
mechanism  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  degeneracy  of  disuse 
results. 

Despite  Cope's  arguments,  this  is  one  of  the  objections  to  his 
theory  which  is  most  emphasized  by  its  opponents.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  even  if  the  objections  above  are  met,  a  third  will  yet 
remain,  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Lamarckian  factor  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  or  ontogenetic  characters,  upon  which  the 
whole  doctrine  of  kinetogenesis  depends  for  its  inclusion  among  the 
potent  factors  of  evolution. 

Osbom's  Theory  of  Coiacident  Selection. — ^This  objection 
Osbom  has  striven  to  avoid  by  his  idea  of  "coincident  selection," 
which  he  states  as  follows:  "Individual  or  acquired  modifications 
in  new  circumstances  are  an  important  feature  of  the  adult  struc- 
ture of  every  animal.  Some  congenital  variations  may  coincide 
with  such  modifications,  others  may  not.  The  gradual  selection 
of  those  which  coincide  (coincident  variations)  may  constitute  an 
apparent  inheritance  of  acquired  modifications." 

Although  these  may  occur  they  would  hardly  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  host  of  mechanical  adaptations  which  exist.  Many 
of  these  may  be  ontogenetic,  recurring  in  succes3ive  generations 
through  the  influence  on  each  individual  of  similar  conditions  with 
resultant  similar  adaptations.  Whether  these  can  ever  become  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  species  we  do  not  know,  but,  as  we  saw 
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m  the  preceding  chapter,  most  naturalists  believe  that  after  many 
generations  the  character  may  make  itself  felt,  although  by  what 
means  this  is  accomplished  has  not  yet  been  revealed. 
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Section  i.    Ontcxjeny 

CHAPTER  Xni 

The  Life  Cycle 

The  marvel  of  life  is  nowhere  more  wonderfully  displayed  than 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  plant  or  animal  from  its  minute 
beginning;  and  the  continuation  of  its  life  in  offspring  which  in 
turn  undergo  their  mortal  span,  handing  on  their  life  to  other 
generations  yet  unborn,  adds  to  the  wonder.  Man,  through 
his  intelligence,  and  as  a  result  of  his  inventive  research,  has  made 
many  marvelous  things,  and  some  of  his  creations  are  little  short 
of  miraculous.  Take,  for  example,  the  most  intricate  product  of 
human  manufacture,  a  battleship,  into  which  hundreds  of  tons  of 
steel  and  other  material  have  been  fashioned,  forming  a  fabric 
more  complex  in  its  gross  anatomy  than  any  created  being,  of 
huge  size  and  great  speed,  with  armor  to  protect  its  vitals,  and 
guns  whose  projectiles  leave  their  muzzles  at  a  velocity  which 
would,  if  continued,  belt  the  globe  in  half  a  day,  dealing  death 
and  destruction  to  others  like  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  horizon, 
capable  of  combatting  the  elements,  safe  alike  in  calm  or  storm, 
and  possessing,  as  every  sailor  knows,  individual  characteristics 
which  seem  almost  animate.  But  this  marvel  is  after  all  a  mere 
mechanism,  the  product  of  human  skill  in  design  and  fruition,  and 
between  it  and  the  simplest  of  nature's  children  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  which  human  intelligence  will  never  bridge.  For  or- 
ganisms possess  the  power  of  procreation  and  can  hand  on  their 
life  and  characteristics  to  their  children,  while  the  mechanism 
will  sooner  or  later  reach  the  end  of  its  being  and  nothing  will  be 
kft  of  it  but  a  pUe  of  wreckage  and  a  memory. 

REPRODUCTION 

In  Chapter  II  we  discussed  the  life  processes  of  a  relatively  primi- 
tive organism,  the  Paramecium,  and  we  found  that  reproduction 
was  accomplished  by  the  process  of  dividing  into  two,  with  occa- 
sional conjugation  of  two  like  individuals  between  which  there  is 
a  mutual  exchange  of  nuclear  material,  presumably  for  the  purpose 
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of  increasing  the  range  of  variation  in  the  o£Fspring.  But 
the  process  of  division,  although  apparently  simple,  is  in 
reality  a  much  more  complex  procedure,  owing  to  the  intricate 
character  of  the  nucleus,  and  all  cell  division  is  complicated  by  a 
peculiar  structure  of  the  nucleus  known  as  the  mitotic  or  karyo- 
kinetic  figure.  Under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  resting  state  the 
nucleus  contains  chromatin  substance  in  the  form  of  granules  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  or  less  definite  network  known  as  the  reticulum. 


Fig.  24. — ^Diagrams  representing  normal  mitosis  or  nudear  divisioa.  A, 
nucleus  "resting,"  centrosome  by  its  side;  B,  spireme  appears,  which  in  C  be- 
comes separated  into  chromosomes;  D,  centrosomes  at  opposite  poles,  chromo- 
somes form  an  equatorial  plate;  E,  each  chromosome  divides  longitudinally  and 
in  F  and  G  the  halves  become  drawn  to  the  opposite  poles;  H,  the  cell  divides  into 
two.  (After  Wilder.) 

Just  before  cell  division  takes  place,  these  granules  become  re^ 
arranged  into  a  complexly  woimd  thread  or  spireme,  and  later  this 
is  divided  across  its  length  into  a  variable  niunber  of  short  chromatin 
bodies,  the  chromosomes,  the  number  of  which  is  the  same  for 
all  the  cells  of  a  given  species  of  organism..  This  mmiber  bears  no 
relationship,  however,  to  the  complexity  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  or  to  its  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom,  for  in  some  Protozoa 
the  chromosomes  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  cells  of  man. 
Next  there  forms  the  so-called  mitotic  figure  (see  Fig.  24),  consist- 
ing of  two  oppositely  placed  centrosomes,  between  which  run 
fibers  of  kinetic  substance  diverging  toward  the  middle  to  form  a 
spindle-shaped  figure,  the  chromosomes  being  arranged  in  its 
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center.  While  in  this  position  in  the  figure,  or  even  before  they 
have  attained  it,  each  chromosome  splits  lengthwise,  the  resultant 
halves,  known  as  the  daughter  chromosomes,  being  apparently 
drawn  apart  by  the  mechanism  of  the  mitotic  figure.  The  cell 
then  divides  by  a  constriction  passing  through  the  equator  of  the 
nuclear  figure  so  that  one-half  of  the  accurately  divided  daughter 
chromosomes  now  lie  in  each  resultant  cell.  The  nuclei  re-form 
their  characteristic  reticular  condition  and  the  two  cells  are  either 
entirely  separated  (reproduction),  or  still  remain  attached  (cleav- 
age), and  are  ready  to  take  up  their  vital  functions  as  did  the  parent 
cell  before  them.  In  conjugation  of  two  cells  such  as  Paramecium, 
the  division  of  the  micronuclei  preceding  the  actual  exchange  of 
nuclear  material  is  effected  invariably  by  the  karyokinetic  process. 
This  means  of  course  that  the  chromatin,  with  all  of  its  hereditary 
traits,  will  have  been  most  acciurately  shared  between  the  two  con- 
jugants,  a  result  which  could  hardly  be  obtained  by  any  simpler 
method. 

Origin  of  Sex  Dimorphism 

Among  Protozoa  the  union  of  similar  cells  is  of  course  frequent, 
but  among  flagellates  and  VorticeUorVke  infusorians  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  uniting  individuals  differ  from  each 
other,  both  in  form  and  origin,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  bell- 
animalcule,  VorticeUay  often  found  attached  to  weeds  in  our  fresh- 
water ponds,  the  normal  adult  is  borne  upon  a  stalk,  capable  of 
contraction  like  a  spiral  spring.  These  individuals  are  bereft  of 
cilia  for  locomotion,  having  only  a  band  of  prehensile  cilia  around 
the  margin  of  the  peristome,  the  portion  surrounding  the  mouth. 
Occasionally  one  of  these  divides  repeatedly,  giving  rise  to  a  number 
of  free-swimming  individuals,  one  of  which  will  unite  with  a  sta- 
tionary individual  of  normal  size,  the  union  differing  in  two  respects 
from  that  of  Paramecium:  in  its  permanence  and  in  the  size  and 
other  contrasts  of  the  conjugants. 

Certain  of  the  colonial  flagellates,  Volvocinae,  constitute  one  of 
the  groups  which  lie  within  the  neutral  zone  between  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdoms;  in  fact,  there  is  no  clear-cut  dividing  line 
between  animals  and  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  series.  Good 
authorities,  such  as  Parker  and  Haswell,  class  these  forms  as  ani- 
mals, but  the  fact  of  their  having  a  cellulose  membrane,  green 
diromatophores,  and  the  metabolism  characteristic  of  most  plants 
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is  good  evidence  for  their  vegetal  tendencies.  They  exhibit  within 
the  group  a  beautiful  gradation  to  the  condition  of  full  sex  differ- 
entiation, the  successive  steps  being  represented  by  the  genera 
Gonium,  Pandorina,  Eudorina,  and  Volvox. 

Gonium. — The  simplest  of  the  Volvocinie  are  single  celled,  non- 
colonial  forms,  the  individuals  living  wholly  indep>endently  as  in 
other  Protozoa.  Generally,  however,  the 
Volvocinx  are  colonial  organbms,  con- 
sisting of  more  or  fewer  similar  cells 
united  in  a  permanent  association.  Of 
these  the  simplest  is  the  genus  Gonium 
(Fig.  25).  This  consists  of  a  flattened 
E^gregate  of  sixteen  cells  in  a  tiny  plate- 
like colony,  of  which  each  individual,  be- 
ing provided  with  two  flagella,  lives  and 
feeds,  in  spite  of  its  association  with  the 
rest,  as  a  free  individual.  When  the  Uroe 
for  reproduction  occurs,  the"  celb  sepa- 
rate and  each  one,  by  repeated  division, 
gives  rise  to  a  new  colony. 

Pandorina. — Pandorina   (Fig.  26)  is 
also  a  sixteen-celled  colony,  but  instead 
Fig.  ^s.-<l'>«ium   ^iwaU.    f  j^j      plate-like,  the  aggregate  is  ap- 

A,  colony  from  above;  B,  same,  .     ^     ,  .       .      ■         ,.,..,      i 

from  the  side.  Greatly  en-  proximately  sphencal,  the  mdividual 
Uiged.  (After  Stdn,  from  jor-  cells   being   embedded    in    a   jeUy-like 

dan  and  KeUoge's  Animal  Life  t-      i.        ii  l        .         a        li  ■_ 

ID.  ApiJeton  and  Co,l)  "^^s.    Each  Cell  has  two  flagella,  as  in 

Gonium,  by  means  of  which  the  colony 
as  a  whole  progresses  through  the  water,  while  each  individual 
cell  eats  and  grows  and  performs  the  various  life  functions.  When 
Pandorina  is  ready  to  multiply,  each  of  the  component  cells  di- 
vides repeatedly  until  it  has  given  rise  to  sixteen-celled  daughter 
colonies,  and  these  are  liberated  by  the  dissolving  of  the  enclo^ng 
jelly.  The  daughter  colonies  then  separate  and  each  grows  until 
it  has  attained  the  optimum  size  of  the  species. . 

After  a  number  of  generations,  and  generally  with  the  advancing 
season,  the  contained  cells  divide  into  eight  rather  than  sixteen 
cells,  and  the  daughter  cells  are  not  all  alike  in  size,  though  the  dis- 
tinction is  very  small.  These  eight  cells  now  separate  and  swim 
about  by  means  of  their  flagella,  and  if  two  of  them  meet  they 
conjugate  or  fuse  together  to  make  a  single  cell  which  forms  a  tou^  - 
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protective  envel- 
c^  around  itself 
and  passes  into  a 
resting  condition, 
remaining  dor- 
mant over  a 
drought  or 
throughout  the 
winter.  With  the 
coming  of  clement 

a>ndition5,      the  ^ 

outer  wall  breaks 
and  the  proto- 
plasm emerges  as 
a  free-swimming 
cell  which  straight- 
way divides  to 
form  a  new  sixteen- 
celled  colony. 

Eodorina.  — In 
Eadorina      (P  i  g. 

27t  the  Colonv  K  Fio.  le.-A.FoiKtoriiw  colony;  some  of  the  cells  ire  begio- 
L  "_'*^^"'""/»  ning  to  divide  into  daiishler  colonies.  B.  Pandarifia  momm! 
Spnencal  as  be-  three  stages  in  coDJugatioa  and  [ormatlon  of  tbcresUog  spore, 
fore,  consisting  Greatly  enUiged.  (After  Jordan  and  Ketlogg,  and  Cocbel.) 
of  sixteen  or  thirty-two  cells,  each  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a  new 
colony  by  repeated  division.  This  may  recur,  but  not  indefinitely, 
and  sooner  or  later 
conjugation  must 
take  place.  Herein 
it  is  that  the  chief 
distinction  from 
Pandorina  is  shown, 
for  in  Eudorina  the 
conjugating  cells 
are  of  very  different 
kinds,  since  certain 
of  the  individuals  in 
17- — Ctdony  of  £mi*rHM  efc^oiM.   A,  mature  colony;    the   colony   do   not 


B 
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slightly  in  size  and 
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become  spherical  (megagametcs),  while  others  break  up  into  six- 
teen small  elongated  bodies,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  flageDa. 
These  small  cells  (microgametes)  escape  from  the  envebpe  of 
the  parent  colony,  but  remain  attached  to  one  another  until 
the  bundle,  on  colliding  with  one  of  the 
^  larger  spherical  cells,  breaks  up  and  conjuga- 

tion takes  place  between  the  smaller  flagel- 
lated swimming  cells  and  the  larger  non- 
flagellate    spherical   cells.    Each   new  cell 
(zygote)  which  is  thus  formed  devel<q)s  a 
cellulose  cyst  and  passes  into  a  resting  con- 
dition, whence  it  emerges  to  develqp  a  new 
colony. 
Volvox, — Volvox  (Fig.  z8)  is  a  large  hol- 
-—5^^^     ^ttk  ^°™  spherical  colony  consisting  of  thousands 
£  ^SSk  °^  ^^^  YiA^  together  in  a  single  estemal 

f^/  iy  ^D^    layer  by  gelatinous  material  and  connected 
Jr^   m  with    each    other     by    fine   protoplasmic 

B      W  threads.    When  full  grown,  the  colony  re- 

'  produces  by  certain  cells  becoming  enor- 

mously larger  through  having  reserve  food 
B  material  stored  within  them.     These  "egg- 

cells"  then  divide  by  simple  division  into 
many  small  cells  held  together  by  a  com- 
nion  envelope  and  thus  form  daughter  colo- 

Koftoi  <BiMT;  B,  fomui-  increase  to  the  full  optimum  of  size  by 
tion    o(    microKajnetes  growth  and  repeated  division. .  On  the  otha 

(aperma)  of  V.  giototor;  C,    f        ,  .    ■  n  j-    -j     ■    »      i.       ji__ 

free  microgametes;  D.  rest-  oiXiA,  certam  cells  may  divide  mto  bundles 
ing  spore.  Gmtly  en-  of  sixty-four  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Urwd^  (From  jordai.  and  j  j^^  ,  jer  rod-llke  bodies,  each  provided 
KelloKES  Annual  Lijt  (D.       ?,     -       n      /     ■  x        ,  -i         > 

Appietoo tnd Col)  with  flagella  (microgametes),  while  others 

form  the  huge  egg-cells  or  megagametcs. 
Those  which  are  not  thus  chosen  for  reproduction,  really  the  soma- 
tic cells  of  the  colony,  remain  for  a  time  unchanged  while  performing 
the  ordinary  nutritive  and  locomotive  functions,  and  finally  die,  as 
they  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  propagation  of  new  generations. 
A  microgamete  and  megagamete,  preferably  the  offspring  of  sepa- 
rate colonies,  then  conjugate,  fonning  the  resting  cell,  which  after 
a  period  of  quiescence  develops  into  a  new  colony. 
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Steps  toward  Complexity. — ^Two  great  biologic  principles  are 
taught  by  this  series  of  forms:  the  beginnings  of  physiological  divi- 
sion of  labor,  and  sex  dimorphism.  In  the.  forms  below  Volvox 
wherein  all  the  cells  are  alike  in  performing  both  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivities of  the  colony  and  the  reproductive  function  as  well,  there  is 
no  division  of  labor;  but  in  Volvox  where  certain  cells  only  are  con- 
cerned in  reproduction  these  become  the  germ-cells,  in  contrast 
with  the  somatic  cells  of  the  colony,  and  thus  distinct  division  of 
labor  between  them  arises,  comparable  to  that  which  obtains  among 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  Metazoa.  Gonium  shows  not  the  slight- 
est sign  of  sex  differentiation;  in  Pandorina  sex  distinction  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  slight  difference  in  size  in  the  conjugating  cells; 
m  Eudorina  this  distinction  is  well  established;  and  in  Volvox 
sexual  dimorphism  is  complete. 

Meaning  of  Sex  Differenliation 

The  sex  differentiation  which  we  have  traced  seems  to  be 
directly  contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  storing  food  ma- 
terial for  the  nourishment  of  the  coming  generation.  Where  the 
resultant  colony  is  relatively  small,  both  conjugating  cells  can 
share  this  burden,  but  with  the  increased  necessity  for  stored  food 
comes  proportionate  inactivity  and  consequent  difficulty  of  conju- 
gation until  size  differentiation  appears.  Then  with  the  gradual 
assumption  of  the  function  of  nourishment  by  the  larger  individual, 
and  its  entailed  further  increase  in  size  and  decrease  in  mobility, 
comes  the  release  of  the  smaller  from  thk  onerous  duty  and  a  con- 
sequent diminution  in  size  and  increased  activity..  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  megagamete,  which  we  may  call  the  female  element 
or  "ovum,"  becomes  more  and  more  anabolic  and  sedentary,  and 
the  micrpgamete  or  male  element,  to  which  the  name  ''sperm" 
may  be  given,  becomes  progressively  more  katabolic  and  motile, 
being  in  its  final  analysis  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  nucleus  and 
a  locomotive  filament  The  means  whereby  the  sperms  are  ren- 
dered smaller  through  repeated  division  also  increases  their  num- 
bers and  insures  the  fertilization  of  a  proportionately  greater  number 
of  ova  than  if  the  ratio  between  the  two  were  more  nearly  equal, 
thus  increasing  the  chances  for  the  survival  of  the  species. 

Weismann's  Theory  of  Bisexual  Need. — ^Bisexual  parentage 
(amphimixis,  Gr.  a/x^/,  on  both  sides,  and  fi^K,  mingling)  is 
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so  widely  prevalent,  both  in  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  that 
it  must  subserve  some  very  real  need  in  organic  economy.  Weis- 
mann  looked  upon  it  mainly  as  a  means  of  causing  or  increasing 
individual  variation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  prime  prerequisite 
to  evolution.  In  the  process  known  as  the  maturation  of  the  egg, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  chromosomes  are  removed  and  pass 
into  the  so-called  polar  bodies  which  are  in  reality  abortive  ova. 
In  like  manner  the  chromosomes  of  a  sperm  mother-cell  or  sperma- 
togone are  divided  among  the  several  resultant  sperms.  Hence 
the  several  ova  and  sperms  differ  materially  in  their  chromosome 
content  and,  through  their  fusion,  various  combinations  of  the 
hereditary  tendencies  arise  and  these  give  origin  to  a  high  degree 
of  actual  variability  in  the  resultant  offspring. 

Partheftogenesis 

Parthenogenesis  (Gr.  wdpOevo^,  virgin,  and  yeveai^^  produc- 
tion) is  comparable  to  asexual  reproduction,  in  that  there  is  but 
one  parent,  but  with  this  important  distinction,  that  whereas  in 
asexual  reproduction  sex-differentiation  is  not  yet  attained,  in 
parthenogenesis  both  sexes  have  been  fully  developed  in  the  race, 
but  for  reasons  of  expediency  the  male  has  been  suppressed,  the 
female  having  the  power  of  producing  young  without  impregna- 
tion. This  usually  occurs  where  rapidity  of  multiplication  is  an 
essential,  as  in  the  plant-lice  which  were  mentioned  in  Chapter  IX. 
Other  instances  wherein  this  normally  occurs  are  the  scale-insects 
or  Coccidae,  the  ostracod  and  phyllopod  Crustacea,  and  the  gaU- 
wasps.  In  some  of  these  {Cypris  reptans,  A  pus  cancriformis,  and 
certain  of  the  gall- wasps),  the  seminal  receptacle  wherein-  the 
sperms  are  stored  during  coition  to  be  utilized  later  for  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  eggs,  is  still  present  and  fully  developed,  showing 
no  signs  of  degeneracy.  In  the  parthenogenetic  generations  of 
plant-lice  (aphids),  on  the  other  hand,  the  receptacle  has  entirely 
disappeared.  One  would  infer  therefore  that  in  the  last  mentioned 
group  parthenogenesis  is  an  old  institution,  whereas  in  the  fonns 
first  mentioned  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of  the  race  for  a  very  long 
time.  In  fact,  in  the  crustacean  A  pus  cancriformis  the  males  are 
extinct  in  certain  colonies  and  present  in  others,  which  may  also 
be  true  of  Cypris,  showing  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  par- 
thenogenesis is  not  yet  fully  established. 
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Artificial  Parthenogenesis. — ^Experimental  biology,  especially 
in  the  hands  of  such  experts  as  Professors  Jacques  Loeb  and  Yves 
Delage,  has  shown  that  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  the  ovum 
may  segment  and  produce  more  or  less  of  an  embryo  or  even  a 
young  animal  without  impregnation.  Loeb  showed  first  that  he 
could  increase  or  alter  the  range  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  male 
element,  as  for  instance,  by  rendering  sea-water  faintly  alkaline, 
the  sperms  of  diverse  starfish  could  be  made  to  fertilize  the  ova  of 
sea-urchins,  although  in  normal  sea-water  this  did  not  occur.  This 
suggested  further  experimentation,  and  he  found  that  if  a  little 
acetic,  formic,  or  butyric  acid  was  added  to  the  sea-water  and 
the  eggs  placed  therein  and  later  transferred  to  normal  sea-water 
they  began  to  show  the  initial  stages  of  nuclear  division.  But 
when  the  unimpregnated  ova  were  transferred  from  the  acidified 
sea-water  to  that  to  which  common  salt  had  been  added,  thus  in- 
creasing its  salinity,  they  developed  normally  and  at  the  usual 
rate  and  formed  free-swinmiing  larvae.  Several  different  sorts  of 
worms  and  molluscs  also  responded  successfully  to  similar  ex- 
periments. 

Delage  and  others  have  shown  that  aside  from  the  chemical 
stimuli  mentioned  above,  artificial  parthenogenesis  may  also  be 
induced  by  mechanical  means  such  as  a  gentle  brushing  ot  a  pin- 
prick, or  by  exposing  the  egg  to  electric  discharges.  Generally 
while  the  egg  may  thus  be  made  to  divide  and  redivide,  nothing 
comes  of  it  Occasionally,  however,  success  is  attained,  for  Delage 
reared  a  sea-urchin  from  an  unimpregnated  egg,  and  Levy  reared 
young  frogs.  The  latter's  experiment  was  the  pricking  of  frogs' 
eggs  with  a  platinum  needle,  which  was  sometimes  first  dipped  in 
salt  or  in  the  blood  of  the  mother.  He  repeatedly  reared  tadpoles 
by  this  aspermic  (Gr.  a-  without,  and  cwepfia,  seed)  development, 
and  three  times  he  succeeded  in  developing  miniature  frogs.  One 
curious  thing  was  that  the  nuclei  were  smaller  than  the  normal  and 
Levy  believes  that  they  had  only  half  the  normal  number  of  chromo- 
somes. 

These  experiments  show  very  clearly  the  occurrence  in  ordinary 
fertili2ation  of  several  distinct  things,  including  the  mingling  of 
the  paternal  with  the  maternal  inheritance,  and  also  some  dynamic 
influence,  either  a  stimulus  to  cleavage  or  the  removal  of  some 
hindrance  thereunto. 
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THE  LIFE  CYCLE 

Several  distinct  stages  are  recognized  in  the  career  of  any  or- 
ganism, certain  of  which  constitute  the  life,  cycle.  They  are,  briefly 
enumerated,  the  egg,  embryo,  adolescent,  and  adult,  which  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  the  egg  of  a  future  generation.  An  additional 
stage,  not  always^  included,  is  the  senile,  or  that  of  old  age,  and  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  terminated  by  death,  which,  however,  al- 
though a  perfectly  normal  phenomenon,  is  not  necessarily  part  of 
the  life  cycle  and  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  organism's  career. 
If  death  occurs  before  procreation  is  accomplished,  the  normal  life, 
cycle  is  not  complete,  for,  as  the  name  cycle  implies,  the  full  se- 
quence of  events  is  from  tgg  to  egg,  or  if  the  individual  be  a  male, 
from  egg  to  sperm. 

Egg. — ^The  egg,  germ,  or  spore,  is  the  initial  stage  in  the  ontogeny 
of  any  organism  unless  it  be  asexually  produced,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  marvel  of  the  organic  world  is  the  minuteness  of  this 
starting  point,  for  while  an  ovum  the  size  of  a  pin-head  is  a  lai^ge 
one,  many  are  microscopic,  and  a  spermatozoon  maybe  but  Tvu.vmr 
of  the  ovum's  size!  And  these  two  uniting  cells  are  the  vehicles  of 
inheritance  and  contain  within  them  all  the  future  characteristics, 
physicil,  mental,  and  moral,  wherein  the  offsprmg  resembles  its 
parents,  be  they  rotifers,  or  dinosaurs,  or  mice,  or  men!  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  Delage  cut  a  very  minute  sea-urchin's  egg  into  three 
parts,  and  reared  a  larva  from  each,  and  in  another  case  he  reared 
an  embryo  from  irV  of  a  sea-urchin's  egg.  Twin  animals  may 
often  be  obtained  from  one  ovum  by  producing  a  separation  of  the 
first  two  cleavage  cells,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the  way  the 
so-called  "identical"  human  twins  are  normally  produced.  Pro- 
fessor £.  B.  Wilson,  by  shaking  apart  the  four-celled  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  lancelet,  produced  quadruplets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eggs,  especially  of  reptiles  and  birds, 
are  relatively  enormous,  because  there  is  contained  within  the 
shell  suflScient  food  in  the  form  of  "yolk"  to  sustain  and  build  up 
the  organism  through  its  entire  embryonic  period.  The  maximum 
recorded  size  of  an  egg  is  that  of  the  recently  extinct  flightless  bird, 
the  aepyomis  of  Madagascar,  the  shell  of  which  measures  9  by  13 
inches,  while  an  ostrich's  egg  measures  but  4)^  by  6.  The  aepyomis 
egg  would  therefore  hold  the  contents  of  6  ostrich  eggs,  or  148  hen's 
eggs,  or  30,000  humming  bird's  eggs  (Lucas).  There  is  rarely  a  very 
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definite  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  egg  and  the  creature  which 
produced  it,  for  the  apteryx,  another  flightless  bird  still  living  in 
New  Zealand,  whose  bodily  bulk  is  less  than  that  of  a  hen,  lays  an 
egg  measuring  3  by  5  inches  and  weighing  about  one-third  of  its 
own  weight.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  lays  but  two. 

The  presumption  is,  until  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that,  in  common  with  most  other  reptiles,  except  the  viviparous 
ichthyosaurs  whose  high-seas  adaptation  rendered  it  impossible 
to  come  ashore  for  egg-laying,  and  a  few  modem  lizards  and  snakes, 
the  dinosaurs  were  oviparous  or  egg-laying.  If  so,  the  eggs  of  a 
60-foot  BrotUosaurus  must  have  been  huge,  although  even  they 
may  not  greatly  have  exceeded  those  of  the  aepyomis. 

Embiyonic  Stage. — ^This  is  the  period  of  development  from  the 
beginning  of  cleavage  until  the  assumption  of  free  life,  generaUy 
that  spent  either  within  the  egg-shell  or  within  the  body  of  the 
mother  if  she  is  viviparous  as  in  certain  sharks,  the  above  men- 
tioned reptfles,  and  the  mammals.  Certain  stages  of  development 
are  common  to  all  metazoan  animals  and  the  inference  is  therefore 
that  these  must  represent  ancestral  stages  through  which  the 
lirf  etazoa  as  a  whole  passed  in  the  dim  youth  of  their  racial  career. 

Immediately  after  impregnation,  cleavage  occurs,  dividing  the 
egg  into  two,  then  four,  then  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  individual 
cells  which  remain  attached  to  one  another,  forming  a  solid  aggre- 
gate known  as  the  morula  (dim.  of  L.  fnorumy  mulberry).  Further 
s^mentation  produces  a  hoUow  embryo,  the  blastula  (dim.  of 
Gr.  ffkaarthf  sprout),  the  cavity  within  being  the  segmentation 
cavity  or  blastocoele  (Gr.  koTKo^j  hollow).  The  organism  is  now 
comparable  to  Volvox,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  single  layer  of  cells 
enclosing  the  more  or  less  voluminous  cavity.  In  its  simplest  form 
the  blastula  shows  no  cell  differentiation,  but  in  the  aquatic  in- 
vertebrates it  may  be  uniformly  ciliated  and  swim  freely  through 
the  water  with  a  rotary  movement  about  a  definite  axis,  one  end 
<rf  which  always  points  in  the  direction  of  progress.  In  many  blas- 
tulae,  especially  such  as  are  not  free-swimming,  the  cells  soon  begin 
to  differentiate,  especially  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  free-swimming 
forms  or  at  the  corresponding  portion  of  those  which  are  non-motile. 
These  posterior  cells  are  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the  an- 
terior ones,  especially  in  those  embryos  in  which  much  food-yolk 
tends  to  concentrate,  and  they  will  ultimately  give  rise  to  the  vege- 
tative tissues  of  the  organism.    The  next  stage  is  that  known  as 
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the  gastrula  (dim.  of  Gr.  ifOffx^p,  stomach),  in  which  the  embryo 
becomes  two-layered,  with  a  full  differentiation  into  two  extinct 
tissues  composed  of  cells,  the  primary  requisite  of  a  metazoan  ani- 
mal. This  is  generally  the  result  of  an  inpushing  or  invagination 
of  the  cells  of  the  vegetative  pole  into  the  blastoccele,  more  or  less 

D 


Fro.  19. — Stagescommon  to  atl  Metazoa.  A,  egg:  B,  C,  D,  deavage  stag«s:  E 
and  F.  btastula.  in  F,  which  is  somewhat  older  than  B,  one  half  has  been  re- 
moved; G,  beKiDaing  ol  gostn^lar  invagination;  H,  complete  gastrula.  G  and 
H  sectioned  as  in  F.     (Atlcr  models  of  Ampkiaziti  by  Hatschek,  Irom  Wilder.) 

obliterating  it.  The  embryo  is  now  a  two-layered  or  diploblastic 
sac,  the  newly  formed  cavity  lined  by  the  invaginated  cells  being 
the  primitive  gut  or  archenteron  (Gr.  apx-,  first,  and  ivrepov, 
intestine),  while  the  opening  to  the  exterior  is  the  gastrula  mouth 
or  blastopore.  Of  the  two  primitive  germ-layers  now  formed,  the 
outer  one  in  the  higher  Metazoa  gives  rise  to  the  integument, 
nervous  system,  and  sense  organs  of  the  adult  and  is  known  as 
the  ectoderm,  while  the  inner  one,  from  which  the  digestive  tract 
and  certain  of  its  glands,  such  as  the  liver,  develop,  is  known  as 
the  endoderm  (see  Fig.  2q). 

But  gastrulse  do  not  always  arise  by  so  simple  a  method  as  invap- 
nation,  for  sometimes  the  several  cells  of  the  blastula  each  divide 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  embryo,  the  resultant 
outer  cells  becoming  ectoderm,  the  inner  ones  endoderm.  The 
appearance  of  a  blastopore  put.s  the  archenteron  in  communication 
with  the  exterior.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
archenteron  is  the  same  as  the  blastoccele,  not  an  enclosed  portioo 
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of  the  external  world  as  in  the  first  instance.  This  mode  of  gastrula- 
tion  is  called  delamination.  Yet  a  third  method  is  by  inmiigration, 
m  which  certain  cells  of  the  blastula  leave  their  position  and  pass 
into  the  enclosed  blastoccele,  where  they  divide  and  eventually 
fill  and  obliterate  the  entire  cavity,  resulting  in  a  solid  organism, 
the  parench3anella,  which  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells  enclosed  within 
a  single  layer.  Later,  in  the  middle,  a  cavity  appears  which  gradu- 
ally enlarges,  and  the  inner  cells  are  pushed  outward  until  they 
form  a  single  endodermal  layer  within  the  ectoderm.  A  blastopore 
then  forming,  the  gastrula  is  complete.  Evidence  seems  to  show 
that  this  last  method  of  the  formation  of  a  gastrula  is  the  most 
primitive,  and  that  the  invagination  or  the  delamination  processes 
are  derivatives  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  this  point  all  meta- 
zoan  development,  whatever  the  ultimate  result,  follows  the  same 
or  strictly  parallel  roads,  although  the  exigencies  of  its  life,  causing 
the  animal  to  be  sedentary  or  free,  and  especially  the  presence  and 
amount  of  food  yolk  may  modify  the  several  stages  to  a  considera- 
ble degree.  Now  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  when  the 
least  related  go  each  their  several  roads,  which  ultimately  branch 
into  as  many  byways  as  there  are  forms  of  life.  The  nearer  of  *kin 
the  creatures  are,  the  later  is  their  embryonic  divergence. 

Post-embryonic  Life. — ^The  adolescent  age  is  the  period  of 
youth,  from  the  time  when  the  embryonic  stage  is  left  imtil  sexual 
maturity  is  attained,  when  the  organism  becomes  an  adult,  even 
though  its  growth  shall  not  have  been  completed.  Often  the 
young,  once  the  embryonic  stage  is  past,  is  a  miniature  of  its  par- 
ents, again  it  may  differ  from  them  so  widely  that  its  relationship 
to  those  who  gave  it  existence  would  never  be  even  guessed.  In 
the  former  case  the  development  is  direct,  in  the  latter  indirect 
or  by  metamorphosis,  the  adolescent  form  being  called  a  larva. 

A  familiar  instance  of  metamorphosis  is  that  undergone  by  the 
frogs  and  toads,  in  which  the  young  hatch  out  as  limbless,  tailed 
larvx  with  tuft-like  gills  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  head  is 
not  constricted  off  iroia  the  body  and  the  long  tail  bears  a  delicate 
web  of  skin  above  and  below  which  aids  in  swimming.  The  mouth 
fa  armed  with  a  pair  of  homy  jaws  composed  of  numerous  closely- 
set  homy  teeth.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  in  some  species,  the 
limbs  b^n  to  appear,  first  the  hind  limbs,  later,  apparently  sud- 
denly, the  fore.    In  reality  the  fore  limbs  have  been  developing  all 
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along,  but  were  concealed  by  a  fold  of  skin,  the  operculum,  which 
had  previously  grown  over  the  gills.  Later  the  creature's  lungs 
become  functional,  the  tail  shrivels,  and  it  soon  emerges  on  land  as 
a  perfect  frog  or  toad  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
modifications  of  this  straightforward  process,  due  to  adi^tations 
to  various  life  conditions,  but  the  fact  of  metamorphosis  remains, 
although  in  some  instances  approaching  very  near  to  direct  develop- 
ment. 

The  frogs  are  instances  of  metamorphosis  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
plane  of  life  and  most  of  the  marvelous  insect  metamorphoses  are 
of  a  similar  sort;  but  the  change  is  not  always  progressive  upward, 
and  in  some  instances,  notably  where  the  adult  is  sedentary  or  par- 
asitic and  as  a  consequence  degenerate,  the  metamorphosis  is  retro- 
gressive and  results  in  an  adult  animal  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane 
than  when  in  the  larval  stage.  The  chapter  on  parasitism  and  de- 
generacy (Chapter  XVII)  will  give  several  instances  of  this  retro- 
gression, and  a  single  instance,  that  of  the  tunicates  or  sea-squirts, 
will  suffice  for  the  present. 

These  animals  (see  Fig.  30)  are  in  part  planktonic,  but  mostly 
sedentary  benthonic  forms,  having  a  somewhat  sac-like  shape, 
with  two  orifices,  one  inhalant,  the  other  exhalant,  through  which 
water  enters  and  leaves  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  food-getting 
and  respiration.  While  chordate  animals,  the  adult  shows  but  one 
of  the  three  diagnostic  characters  which  serve  to  define  the  group. 
This  is  the  pharynx  perforated  by  gill-slits,  the  notochord  and  the 
typically  hollow  nervous  system  not  being  in  evidence.  They  arc 
present  in  the  young,  however,  for  there  hatches  from  the  egg  a 
tiny  tadpole-like  creature  which  swims  around  in  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  webbed  tail  stiffened  by  a  gelatinous  notochord.  There  is  also 
a  hollow  spinal  cord,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  frog  tadpole,  except 
that  there  is  a  very  slight  dilatation  where  one  would  seek  to  find 
the  brain  and  this  contains  a  very  primitive  sort  of  eye  and  another 
organ  which  may  represent  an  ear  or  an  organ  of  equilibration 
(balancing  sense).  After  a  very  brief  life  of  freedom  the  larva 
becomes  fixed  first  by  a  pair  of  adhesive  organs  and  later  by  the 
outer  "tunic"  of  cellulose  characteristic  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  tail,  the  notochord,  the  greater  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  sense  organs  disappear,  and  the  creature  degener- 
ates into  a  stage  of  development  comparable  to  that  of  the  lower 
MetiELZoa.    Were  it  not  for  their  life  history,  the  place  in  nature  of 
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the  tunicates  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix;  as  it  is  th^  are  clearly 
a  d^raded  offshoot  of  the  stem  which  gave  rise  to  the  vertebrates 
themselves. 

The  adult  stage  is  reached  as  soon  as  the  metamorphosis,  if  such 
there  be,  is  completed — with  the  insects  the  assumption  of  the 
povers  of  flight 
marks  its  advent. 
While  growth  may 
omtinue  for  some 
time,  or  even,  as  in 
certain  fishes,  al- 
most indefijiitely, 
the  animal  is  gener- 
ally sexually  ma- 
ture and  parent- 
hood is  possible. 

Ultimately  there 
comes  senility,  when 
the  bodily  powers 
begin  to  wane,  pro- 
creation ceases,  and 
the  animal  becomes 
less  and  less  active 
and  capable  of  pro-  ■ 

tecting  itself.     It  is  ^ 

thus  more  readily 
the  prey  of  disease 
or  of  other  rapa- 
cious forms,  and 
shortly  death  ends 
its  career.    Thon^ 

Soa  S  e  t  o  n,  who  ^°-  jo.— Tunkate  Klragf««noii  [rwn  [ree-nrimming 
knnnra  oniTn-ilc  u  a  l*'T*-  ^'  bcun;  c,  Dervc  cord;  Old,  endostyle;  k,  heart; 
snows  anmiais  as  ^_  intestine;  ■.  notochoid;  #p,  adhesive  papillte;  /,  taU. 
few  are  privileged  Onenlation  indicated  by  arrows  which  marit  incuneDt 
to  do  telb  us  that  ""*  acumnt  orificea.  Greally  enlarged.  (Alter  Seeliger, 
,,,  from  Wilder.) 

among    wild    crea- 
tures practically  all  die  a  violent  death  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
what  we  call  a  "natural  death"  as  applied  to  mankind  rarely 
if  ever  occurs  among  them. 
Length  of  Life. — In  most  organisms  there  is  a  definite  limit  of 
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growth  and  when  the  size  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  q>edes  is 
attained  further  increase  ceases.  Exceptions  apparently  exist  in 
certain  water-borne  forms  such  as  the  fishes  and  whales,  where  the 
energy  usually  needed  in  overcoming  gravity  may  be  turned  into 
growth  force  and  in  exceptional  cases  will  produce  an  individual 
far  in  excess  of  the  normal  optimum  of  size.  So  it  is  with  the 
length  of  life.  Some  organisms  which,  like  the  annual  plants,  die 
when  theyJiave  provided  for  the  continuation  of  their  species,  have 
a  very  definite  life  span,  the  limits  of  which  are  determined  by  the 
procession  of  the  seasons.  Others,  like  the  perefinial  plants,  con- 
tinue to  live,  1>arring  accident,  until  sere  old  age  sets  in  with  its 
warning  of  impending  death. 

In  those  forms  with  definite  Ufe  duration,  egg-laying  is  often 
fatal,  for  in  some  cases,  as  in  certain  flatworms,  there  is  no  birth 
opening  and  the  young  are  liberated  only  through  the  death  and 
disintegration  of  the  mother.  The  abdomen  of  a  may-fly  bursts 
during  egg-laying  and  ''many  female  butterflies  die  after  ovqx)si- 
tion,  and  the  same  is  true  even  of  robust  animals  like  lampreys. 
The  drone  who  succeeds  in  fertilizing  the  queen  hive-bee  dies  as  he 
succeeds;  all  the  others  who  are  unsuccessful,  also  die.  A  male 
spider  often  lays  his  life  on  the  altar  of  sex,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
some  scorpions"  (Thomson).  In  creatures  which  survive  there  is 
also  a  normal  duration  of  life,  like  man's  three  score  years  and  ten, 
which  few  attain  and  fewer  exceed.  Most  records  of  longevity  are 
derived  from  observations  on  animals  in  captivity  and  hence,  as 
the  latter  are  sheltered  from  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wild  life, 
may  exceed  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  gorilla,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  a  captive  alive 
for  more  than  a  very  brief  existence,  the  life  of  "Dinah,"  a  young 
gorilla  kept  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  for  eight  months, 
constituting  a  record.  At  all  events,  whether  captivity  lessens  or 
increases  the  animal's  chance  for  survival  its  length  of  Ufe  can  not 
exceed  the  potential  longevity  of  its  species. 

Within  each  group  of  animals,  the  duration  of  youth  is  in  rough 
agreement  with  the  possible  span  of  the  whole  life,  and  also  with 
the  relative  size  to  which  the  members  of  the  particular  species 
attain,  but  this  is  not  without  some  very  marked  exceptions. 

''Elephants  are  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  existing  land  animals.  The 
African  elephant  reaches  a  greater  size  and  bulk  than  the  Indian  ^>ecies; 
the  tallest  wild  specimen  whose  height  has  been  recorded  was  shot  in 
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Abyssinia  and  stood  11  feet  8K  inches  at  the  shoulder;  Jumbo,  the 
largest  African  elephant  that  has  been  in  captivity,  was  11  feet  high 
when  he  left  the  London  Zo5iogical  Gardens,  and  is  stated  to  have 
reached  12  feet  before  he  died  in  America.  An  Indian  elephant  10  feet 
6  inches  in  height  is  unusually  large.  A  moderately  sized  elephant,  of 
about  7  feet  high,  weighs  from  2  to  3  tons,  and  a  really  fine  example  be- 
tween 5  and  6  tons,  Jumbo  [see  Plate  XXI]  having  weighed  6>^  tons. 
Elephants  grow  slowly;  the  duration  of  their  youth  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years,  a  very  much  longer  time  than  that  occupied  by  the 
youth  of  any  other  terrestrial  mammal  except  man.  If,  however,  we 
remember  that  a  full-grown  elephant  weighs  as  much  as  fifty  full-grown 
men,  and  that  these  animals  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  food  they  require,  the  lengtii  of  their  youth  is  not 
so  remarkable"  (Mitchell).  Elephants  may  live  a  century  or  even  more, 
but  it  is  doubtfid  whether  their  average  length  of  life  is  anything  like 
that  Jumbo  was  bom  in  1864  and  died  by  accident  in  1888,  a  duration 
of  but  24  years. 

"The  Ruminating  Ungulates  without  exception  have  a  very  short 
duration  of  youth  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  could  be  arranged  in 
an  almost  reguUii*  series  in  which  size  and  duration  of  youth  were  parallel. 
Giraffes  are  the  largest*  and  their  period  of  youth  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
years.  Camels  are  adult  in  three  years,  llamas  and  alpacas  in  rather  less. 
Domestic  cattle  are  adult  in  about  two  years.  Bison  take  between  two 
and  three  years,  and  increase  in  size  for  rather  longer  [which  is  also  true 
of  cattk].  The  very  large  deerlike  elk  are  adult  in  two  years,  but  may 
continue  to  increase  in  size  for  a  longer  period;  whilst  in  them  as  in  other 
deer,  althouj^  there  may  not  be  much  increase  in  actual  size,  the  antlers 
become  more  ^reading  and  acquire  more  points  for  many  years  after 
maturity  has  been  attained.  Elands,  which  are  the  largest  of  the  an- 
tdopes,  are  mature  in  three  to  four  years.  Many  of  the  little  duikers 
readi  their  full  size  and  are  adult  in  about  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
The  range  of  the  period  of  youth  in  the  whole  group  of  ruminants  lies 
between  seven  years  and  one  year  and  follows  the  size  of  the  animal  very 
cbsdy''  (Mitchell). 

The.  widest  range  of  life  duration,  perhaps,  is  found  among  insects,  and 
the  ratio  of  adult  life  to  that  of  youth  is  especially  varied.  In  many 
plant-lice  the  total  life  lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks.  "The  total  life  of 
coomxm  flies  such  as  the  blow-fly  and  the  house-fly  is  a  little  longer. 
The  blow-fly  hatches  out  in  twenty-four  hours',  the  larva  takes  a  fort- 
ni^t  to  grow,  whilst  the  metamorphosis  within  the  pupa  case  takes  a 
fortnigjit  in  warm  weather,  and  much  longer  when  it  is  cold.  The  normal 
life  of  the  adult  fly  is  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  or  in  specially 
fsivorable  circimiistances,  a  few  months.  .  .  .  Amongst  bees,  the  larval 
life  and  the  metamorphosis  occupy  at  most  a  few  weeks,  whilst  the  life 
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of  the  adult  is  relatively  longer.  Worker  bees  never  live  beyond  the 
year  in  which  they  are  produced;  whilst  the  life  of  drones  may  be  only 
a  few  days,  and  is  never  more  than  a  few  months,  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  honey  is  getting  scarce,  they  are  driven  out  of  the  hive 
to  perish.  Queen  bees  may  live  from  two  to  five  years;  they  are  fed  and 
cared  for  by  the  workers,  and  their  confinement  to  the  tdve  after  the 
nuptial  flight  preserves  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather" 
(Mitchell).  May-flies  live  from  six  months  to  three  years  as  aquatic 
larvae  but  their  adult  life  may  be  measured  by  the  span  of  a  single  after- 
noon, as  they  are  mouthless  and  only  live  long  enough  to  recreate  their 
kind. 

The  extreme  recorded  life  duration  of  insects  is  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican seventeen-year  cicadas  or  "locusts"  (Cicada  sepkndecim) 
which  in  the  middle  and  northern  states  live  no  less  than  sixteen 
years  underground,  feeding  on  the  juices  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  spring  of  the  seventeenth  year  they  emerge  from 
the  ground,  burrow  up  through  the  surface  soil  and  climb  the  trunks 
of  trees,  where  they  undergo  their  final  moult  and  emerge  as  large 
four-winged  bugs.  They  then  pair,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
slits  cut  in  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  before  the  season  has  waned  the 
adults  are  at  rest,  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  burrow  underground 
and  begin  their  long  subterranean  lives.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  thirteen-year  broods  of  what  is  apparently  this  same  species 
occur  in  the  southern  states,  doubtless  a  response  to  the  longer 
growing  period  available  in  each  individual  year. 

Some  recorded  instances  of  longevity  are:  tortoise  350  years, 
elephant  130,  swan,  eagle,  and  parrot  100,  mankind,  omitting  the 
biblical  patriarchs,  70  years  witn  perhaps  130  years  as  a  maximum, 
sea-anemone  66  years,  horse  42,  cra3^sh  20,  and  so  on;  while 
the  recorded  age  of  the  giant  trees  (sequoias),  some  of  which  ante- 
date the  Roman  Empire,  gives  the  greatest  known  duration.  As 
Thomson  says  in  The  Wonder  of  Life,  several  groups  of  animals 
may  be  recognized  from  the  view  point  of  their  life  span: 

"  (i)  The  first  is  that  of  the  immortal  unicellular  animals  which 
[under  ideal  conditions]  never  grow  old  and  which  seem  exempt 
from  natural  death.  (2)  The  second  is  that  of  many  animals  which 
reach  the  length  of  their  life's  tether  without  any  hint  of  ageing 
and  pass  oflf  the  scene — or  are  shoved  off — ^victims  of  violent  death. 
In  many  fishes  and  reptiles,  for  instance,  which  are  old  in  years, 
there  is  not  in  their  organs  or  tissues  the  least  hint  of  age  degenera- 
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tion.  (3)  The  third  is  that  of  the  majority  of  civilized  human  beings, 
some  domesticated  and  some  wild  animals,  in  which  the  decline 
of  life  is  marked  by  normal  senescence,  (4)  The  fourth  is  that  of 
many  human  beings,  not  a  few  domesticated  animals,  e.  g.,  horse, 
dog,  cat,  and  some  semi-domesticated  animals,  notably  bees,  in 
which  the  close  of  life  is  marked  by  distinctively  pathological 
senility.  It  seems  certain  that  wild  animals  rarely  exhibit  more 
than  a  slight  senescence,  while  man  often  exhibits  a  bathos  of 
senility.  This  k  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  wild  animals 
seem  to  die  a  violent  death  before  there  is  time  for  senescence, 
much  less  senility.  The  character  of  old  age  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  physiological  bad  debts,  some  of  which  are  more 
unnatural  than  others,  much  more  unnatural  in  tamed  than  in 
wild  animals,  much  more  unnatural  in  man  than  in  animals.  Fur- 
thermore, civilized  man,  sheltered  from  the  extreme  physical  forms 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  can  live  for  a  long  time  with  a  very 
defective  hereditary  constitution,  which  may  end  in  a  period  of 
very  undesirable  senility.  Man  is  very  deficient  in  the  resting  in- 
stinct, and  seldom  takes  much  thought  about  resting  habits.  In 
many  cases,  too,  there  has  come  about  in  human  societies  a  system 
of  protective  agencies  which  allows  the  weak  to  survive  through  a 
period  of  prolonged  senility.  We  can  not,  perhaps,  do  otherwise; 
but  it  is  plain  that  to  heighten  the  standard  of  vitality  is  an  ideal 
more  justifiable  biologically  than  that  of  merely  prolonging  exist- 
ence. For  if  old  age  be  then  permitted,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  with- 
out senility.    Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

Death  is  the  final  and  permanent  cessation  of  life  functions, 
and,  in  the  higher  animals  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  a  gradual  process 
even  though  it  may  appear  to  be  instantaneous.  For  although 
consciousness  has  ceased  and  the  heart  Ls  stilled  forever,  the  various 
tissue  cells  gradually  succumb  to  starvation  due  to  the  cessation 
of  the  blood  stream.  With  some  tissues  it  is  more  gradual  than 
with  others,  for  instances  are  recorded  of  the  growth  of  hair  on  a 
body  for  some  time  after  general  death. 

Curious  instances  of  suspended  animation  also  occur  which  in 
some  cases  simulate  death  so  closely  as  to  render  distinction  very 
difficult.  A  notable  example  is  that  of  the  bear-animalcules,  minute 
forais  related  to  the  spiders  and  scorpions,  some  of  which  live  in 
damp  moss,  others  in  fresh  or  in  salt  water.  Those  inhabiting 
ditches  or  other  fresh-water  pools  subjected  to  drying  become 
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completely  desiccated  and  are  blown  about  like  particles  of  dust. 
If  by  chance  they  fall  into  water,  however,  they  become  reani- 
mated, expanding  to  their  former  size  and  taking  up  their  life 
fimctions  where  they  laid  them  down.  Many  instances  of  hiberna- 
tion or  winter  sleep,  especially  among  cold-blooded  forms,  are 
also  death-like. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
Recapitulation,  Racial  Old  Age,  Extinctions 

recapitulation 

The  celebrated  German  savant,  Ernst  Haeckel,  conceived  and 
set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  law  the  wonderful  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  life  history  of  any  organism  and  the  evolutionary 
.history  of  the  race  of  beings  to  which  it  belongs.  This  principle, 
usually  known  as  Haeckel's  biogenetic  law  (morphogenesis  of 
Hyatt),  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  Ufe  history  of  the  individual 
(ontogeny)  gives  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  evolutionary  history  of  the 
race  (phylogeny).    Or,  more  briefly,  ontogeny  I'epeats  phylogeny. 

While  this  is  in  the  main  true,  the  phylogenetic  record  may  be 
falsified  in  ontogeny  in  several  ways,  just  as  any  historical  docu- 
ment may  lack  certain  important  portions  through  the  accidental 
or  intentional  mutilation  of  the  volume,  or  may  have  spurious 
chapters  added  thereunto  by  a  later  hand.  In  some  instances 
the  results  remind  one  of  tJie  palimpsests — ancient  parchments 
from  which  the  work  of  an  older  scribe  has  been  erased  and  over 
the  almost  indecipherable  traces  of  the  ancient  writing  a  new  pen- 
man has  engrossed  an  inscription  of  later  date.  Where  the  record 
b  essentially  correct  in  recounting  in  their  orderly  sequence  the 
historical  events,  we  may  compare  it  to  palingenesis  (Gr.  wdXiv, 
again,  and  T^vevri^,  production),  in  which  truly  ancestral  charac- 
ters conserved  by  heredity  are  reproduced  in  development.  The 
introducti<m  of  spurious  matter  may  be  likened  to  caeg^enesis 
(Gr.  icoiMfe,  recent),  wherein  non-primitive  characters  makMheir 
appearance  in  consequence  of  secondary  adaptation  of  the  young 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  its  environment.  The  elimination 
of  certain  chapters  finds  its  parallel  in  tedtygenesis  (Gr.  TajfiJ?, 
swift),  the  acceleration  of  characters  which  are  cvXS^SIed  back  further 
and  further  into  the  embrygtiic  life  or  out  of  the  life  cycle  entirely. 

Palingenesis. — ^WhenV^ne  considers  the  millions  of  years  of 
evolutionary  life  whichiiave  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  organisms,  if, 
as  we  believe,  they  lyfe  all  evolved  out  of  one  primal  creatioit  of 
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life,  and  compares  those  untold  ages  with  the  brief  span  of  in- 
dividual existence,  he  will  see  that  the  record  is  necessarily  so 
greatly  abridged  as  to  make  a  perfect  recapitulation  practically 
impossible.    Nevertheless  the  metamorphosis  undergone  by  the 


Fig.  31. — ^Metamorphosis  of  the  frog,  Rana  temporaria.  A,  eggs,  greatly  en- 
larged; B,  tadpole  with  external  gills;  C,  hind  legs  appearing;  D,  hind  legs 
well  developed;  £,  tadpole  with  all  limbs  free;  F,  G,  stages  in  which  the  tail  is 
resorbed,  F  being  a  miniature  adult.  (After  Leuckart,  from  Schuchert's  Bistari- 
col  Geology.) 

common  frog  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  typical  instance  of  palin- 
genesis, as  there  is  little  evidence  in  its  life  history,  except  in  the 
development  of  certain  larval  organs,  such  as  the  acUiesive  suckers, 
of  any  material  falsification  of  the  record  (see  Fig.  31). 

The  same  may  be  also  true  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  lower  insects, 
but  as  soon  as  forms  like  the  moths  are  considered,  especially  such 
as  have  highly  adapted  larvae,  e.  g.,  certain  of  the  mimicking  forms, 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  caenogenesis  has  been  at  work. 

Cflsnogenesis. — ^Among  the  inch-worms,  or  geometrid  larvae, 
protective  mimicry  is  common,  the  creature  being  elongated  and 
twig-like  (see  Fig.  32)  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  its  attitude  when 
disturbed,  for  it  throws  itself  out  rigidly  at  an  angle  with  the  sup- 
porting  branch  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  hook-bearing  prop- 
legs  at  the  hinder  end  of  its  body.  This  is  clearly  an  adaptation 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  larval  life,  and  the  whole  insect  is  verv 
different  from  the  form  of  a  primitive  species,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  fish-moth,  Lepisma  (Fig.  120),  or  Campodea^  "the  simplest 
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living  insect."  Then,  too,  the  pupa  state  of  the  geometrid,  in 
whidb  the  insect  passes  into  a  condition  of  quiescence  and  the  mar- 
velous transformation  into  the  adult  takes  place,  can  have  no 
precise  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  race,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  long  period  of  racial  dor- 
mancy, during  which  the  evolution 
of  wings  was  accomplished,  could 
ever  have  occurred. 

Tachygenesis  is  the^rule  in  on- 
togeny, and  instances  might  be 
dted  ad  Ubitunty  but  certain  of  the 
frogs  and  toads  may  again  be  taken 
as  typical  instances,  for  while  in 
most  of  them  the  eggs  hatch  out  in 
water  and  the  young  undergo  the 
typical  palingenetic  development 
mentioned  above,  others  show  all 
degrees  of  the  suppression  of  larval 
stages  until  metamorphosis  is  prac- 
tically eliminated  and  development 
from  egg  to  frog  is  direct,  r 

"In  some  the  eggs  hatch  on  land, 
having  been  laid  in  holes,  oil  grass 
or  leaves,  and  when  the  tadpoles 
are  hatched,  they  wriggle  into  water 
or  are  washed  into  pools  by  the 
rain.  In  others,  again,  the  eggs  are 
laid  on  land,  and  the  tadpoles  have 
lost  their  gills  before  they  are 
hatched,  but  the  metamorphosis  is 
completed  later  on;  In  a  few  the  Fw-  aa.—Geomctrid  larva  on  a 
complete  change  occurs  inside  the  ^l,  th^'"„pS'Sht?  p^1:c': 

^g,  and  when  hatching  takes  place,    tion   from  the  stem.     (From  Jordan 

little  frogs  appear,  sometimes,  how-  "^^  ^'f'^'l  ^'**"^  ^^^  ^^'  ^pp*^ 

•fu  *  r  -.1.     *   -1     ^Mi    ton  and  Co. ) 

ever,  with  a  stmnp  of  the  tail  still 

left.    In  others  the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  parent,  and  here,  too, 

they  may  be  hatched  as  tadp)oles  or  as  perfect  frogs  "  (Mitchell). 

Yet  another  remarkable  life  history  wherein  the  strict  phylogeny 
is  departed  from  is  that  of  Ichthyophys  (Fig.  33),  one  of  the  Gym- 
nc^hiona  of  the  class  Amphibia.     These  are  curious,  burrowing, 
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sna^e-Uke  forms  with  neither  tail  nor  limbs,  but  which,  despite 
their  degenerate  specialization,  seem  to  have  inherited  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  ancient  stegocephalian  forebears  than  have 
any  other  living  amphibians.  The  female  of  a  species  which  Uves 
in    CeyloD    and 


FlO.  33,— Lirables*  amphibian,  oecilian,  IcfaHyopkys  gluli-  ' 
*tia.  A,  Dearly  mature  embryo,  with  gill:^,  tail-^n,  uid  some  Coils  herself, 
(bod  yolk;  B.  female  guarding  her  eggs,  coiled  in  a  hole  under-  probably  tO  pro- 
ground.    (Alter  Sara^n,  from  Gadow.)  "        ,    '         \ 

tect  them  against 
other  burrowing  lizards  and  snakes,  which  are  very  numerous. 
During  the  period  of  incubation,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  the  eggs 
swell  to  twice  their  former  size,  and  the  mature  embryo  weighs  four 
times  as  much  as  the  newly  laid  egg.  The  embryo  has  external  gills, 
which,  however,  have  lost  their  primal  function  of  respiration  and 
have  become  nutritive  as  they  move  up  and  down  in  the  fluid  of 
the  egg.  The  lateral  line  sense-organs  develop,  organs  of  prime  im- 
portance to  all  aquatic  vertebrates  but  here  functionless  while  within 
the  egg,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  fin  devel(9>ed  by  the  short  t^. 
When  the  embryo  has  reached  a  length  oi  about  7  cm.,  the  gills 
begin  to  shrink,  and  at  the  same'  tune  one  pair  of  giU-defts  appears 
at  the  base  of  the  third  external  gill.  When  the  larvte  are  hatched, 
the  gills  are  lost  and  the  young  animal  takes  to  the  water  in  a  gill- 
less  state,  although  at  the  bottom  of  the  aperture  on  either  side  two 
gill  arches  may  be  seen,  and  the  larva  frequently  comes  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  The  lateral  sense-organs  and  tail  fin  now  fulfill  an 
important  function.  The  creatures  seem  to  live  a  long  time  in  the 
larval  stage,  but  at  last  the  gill-clefts  close,  the  tail  fin  is  lost,  the 
skin  assumes  a  totally  new  structure,  and  the  fish-like  larva  turns 
into  a  burrowing  creature  which  readily  drowns  when  forced  to 
remain  in  the  water.  In  this  instance  the  most  striking  tachygenelic 
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features  are  the  crowding  of  the  gills,  which  might  well  be  of  material 
service  to  the  aquatic  larva,  back  into  the  embryonic  stage,  and 
their  assumption  of  a  different  rdle,  and  the  total  elimination  of  any 
trace  of  legs  from  the  life  history,  although  the  Gymnophiona  must 
have  been  descended  from  ancestors  possessed  of  limbs. 

THE  RACIAL  CYCLE 

Students  of  fossil  forms,  especially  of  the  molluscs,  have  come  to 
recognize  a  series  of  definite  stages  in  their  phylogenetic  career 
comparable  to  those  of  the  typical  life  cycle  discussed  in  Chapter 
Xin.    These  are  as  follows: 


Ontogeny 
Phylogeny 


Ep-acme  Acme  Par-acme 

embryonic  adolescent  adult  senescent 

nepionic       neanic  ephebic  gerontic 

phylo-         phylo-  phyloephebic  phylogerontic 
nepionic      neanic 


If  the  life  cycle  be  represented  by  a  curve,  the  ascending  limb 
will  include  the  nepionic  and  neanic  or  what  may  be  called  the  ep- 
acme.  During  the  acme  the  summit  of  the  curve  is  reached  and 
the  organism  is  in  the  full  fruition  of  its  powers.  The  par-acme  is 
the  period  of  decadence,  when  the  organism's  failing  strength  is 
represented  by  the  descending  curve  terminating  in  death. 

Shells  of  molluscs,  especially  of  gastropods  and  cephalopods,  pre- 
serve the  ontogenetic  characters,  often  in  a  single  specimen,  better 
perhaps  than  the  remains  of  any  other  group,  and  have  as  a  con- 
sequence lent  themselves  especially  to  students  of  this  interesting 
problem,  notably  the  American  ^jialeontologists  Hyatt,  Beecher, 
Grabau,  Jackson,  and  J.  P.  Smith.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  mol- 
luscs, but  in  a  more  or  less  complete  degree  of  brachiopods,  echino- 
derms,  and  corals. 

In  many  of  the  gastropods  and  cephalopods  especially,  a  single 
shell  of  an  old  individual  may  have  preserved  a  record  of  all  .of  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  during  the  animaFs  lifetime.  Thus  we 
can  find  at  the  apex  of  the  coil  the  tiny  embryonic  shell  or  proto- 
conch,  then  the  neanic  portion,  formed  during  the  animal's  youth, 
simpler  perhaps  in  ornamentation  than  the  adult  or  ephebic  section 
when  the  height  of  development  of  all  of  the  features,  ridges,  bosses, 
spines  or  complexity  of  suture  characteristic  of  the  species  is  at- 
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tained.  Then  the  gerontic  or  senescent  portion  is  seen,  recogniza- 
ble by  an  increasing  simpUcity,  comparable  to  that  of  the  neanic 
shell  but  retrogressive  rather  than  progressive  in  the  assumption 
of  characters.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  proved  by  paleontologists 
that  the  several  stages  shown  in  the  development  of  a  given  shell 
reflect  the  adult  condition  of  more  ancient  forms,  presimiably  an- 
cestral. Thus,  the  living  NatUilus,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  formerly 
abundant  group  of  cephalopods,  has  a  closely  coiled  shell,  but  the 
earlier  cephalopods  had  not,  and  coiling  was  gradually  assumed 
and  sometimes  secondarily  lost  in  phylogerontic  types.  In  the 
course  of  its  development,  however.  Nautilus  passes  through  ar- 
cuate (L.  arcuatuSy  shaped  like  a  bow),  loose-coiled,  then  close- 
coiled  stages  directly  comparable  to  the  adults  of  the  Paleozoic 
genera  Cyrtoceras  and  GyroceraSy  and  the  later  Nautilus  representa- 
tives of  its  own  group. 

Another  highly  evolved  Cretaceous  cephalop)od,  the  ammonoid 
Placenticeras  pacificuniy  is  characterized  in  the  adult  by  complex 
sutures,  the  lines  of  juncture  of  the  transverse  partitions  or  septa 
which  separate  the  chambers  of  the  shell  and  its  outer  wall.  In 
the  dev.elopment  of  its  sutures  the  individual  shell  passes  through 
simpler  stages  which  are  comparable  to  the  adult  structures  of 
nautiloid  and  goniatitic  forms,  followed  by  stages  in  which  the 
septa  are  comparable  to  those  of  early  Ammonites  before  it  assumes 
its  adult  generic  features. 

In  the  lamp-shells  or  brachiopods,  the  spirally  wound  buccal 
(mouth)  arms  which  serve  for  food-getting  usually  have  an  internal 
limy  support  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  shell. 
Beecher  and  others  have  shown  that  the  stages  in  development  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  shell  and  the  brachial  (arm)  sup- 
ports can  be  closely  correlated  with  adult  characters  of  more  primi- 
tive representatives  in  the  group.  As  has  been  said,  while  stages 
in  development  from  the  young  to  the  adult  are  all  progressive, 
in  senescence  the  stages  that  appear  are  in  the  main  retrogressive. 
Nautiloids  and  ammonoids,  which  are  characterized  by  close- 
coiled  shells,  build  loose-coiled  or  even  uncoiled  additions;  spe- 
cialized Ammonites,  with  complex  septa,  in  senescence  build  simple 
septa,  thus  assuming  simpler  characters  comparable  to  those  seen 
in  their  own  youth,  and  also  comparable  to  the  characters  of 
adults  in  regressive  (degenerating)  series  in  their  own  groups  (see 
Chapter  XXVI). 
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While  shell-bearing  invertebrates  thus  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  the  study  of  recapitulation,  vertebrates  as  a  rule  do  not,  for  the 
skeleton,  changing  as  it  does  with  age,  gives  only  the  characteristics 
of  the  owner  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  one  cah  rarely  learn 
much  of  the  ontogeny  from  a  single  individual  or  the  portion  of 
an  individual  such  as  is  usually  available  for  study.  Nevertheless 
where  several  individuals  of  a  species  are  known,  as  of  deer  (see 
Fig.  34),  especially  if  the  ages  of  their  passing  differed,  enough  may 
be  learned  to  show  that  the  law  of  recapitulation  holds  with  them 
as  with  the  invertebrates. 

Persistently  Primitive  Types.— Both  plants  and  animals  in 
nature,  as  under  domestication,  show  a  remarkable  variation  in 
plsEstidty,  so  that  while  in  the  great  majority  time  has  wrought 
Wonderful  evolutionary  changes,  with  a  few  it  is  as  though  the 
world  stood  still  and  the  ceaseless  -centuries  passed  over  them 
without  effect.  In  some  cases  isolation  in  a  remote  place,  where 
'mter-sp)ecific  competition  has  largely  diminished,  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  their  changeless  survival;  others  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
strife  but  seem  to  be  immune  to  the  influence  of  changing  condi- 
tions. 

Such,  for  example,  are  Amoeba  and  the  simpler  Protozoa  and 
unicellular  plants,  doubtless  relics  from  the  remote  iProterozoic 
age,  unless,  as  seems  hardly  probable,  life  evolved  front  the  lifeless 
more  than  once  and  these  are  the  primitive  stages  of  a  later  crea- 
tion. Orhulina  and  Glohigerinay  two  foraminiferal  Protozoa,  are 
known  from  the  Ordovician  and  doubtless  existed  long  before, 
while  among  the  Brachiopoda  one  relic  type  is  Lingida  and  another 
Crania^  both  dating  also  from  the  Ordovician,  and  persisting  prac- 
tically without  change  until  the  present.  NautUus,  mentioned 
above,  has  persisted  from  the  Tertiary,  and  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs  from  the  Jurassic.  Of  the  vertebrates,  an  extremely  old 
type  is  the  lung-fish  Ceratodus^  of  which  a  modem  derived  genus, 
Neoceralodus  (Fig.  139),  is  now  found  isolated  in  certain  Australian 
rivers,  and  which  dates  from  the  Triassic.  The  ancient  Port  Jack- 
son shark,  Cestracion,  has  persisted  since  the  Jurassic  and  mem- 
bers of  its  family  are  found  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  In 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  relic  of  all  is  the  tuatera  {Hatr- 
teria)  resident  on  certain  small  islands  bordering  the  mainland  of 
New  Zealand — ^a  Permian  type  although  somewhat  modified  from 
its  Paleozoic  ancestors.    HaUeria  is  the  sole  survivor  of  an  im- 
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portant  order  of  reptiles  and  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  would 
revivify  the  creatures  of  other  days  because  of  the  flood  of  light 
which  its  structure  throws  on  their  probable  anatomy. 

These  ancient  forms  are  what  are  called  generalized  or  primitive, 
as  opposed  to  specialized  types,  for  they  alone  can  tarry  in  thdr 
evolution  while  time  rings  in  its  changes.  High  specialization,  on 
the  other  hand,  means  a  relatively  brief  career. 

• 

Phylogerontic  Characters 

Just  as  senility  may  readily  be  recognized  in  the  individual  by 
certain  characteristics  such  as  the  graying  of  the  hair,  loss  of  teeth, 
of  upright  carriage,  of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  step,  so  to  the  trained 
eye  characteristics  are  discernible  which  point  to  racial  senility. 
These  have  been  recorded  by  the  English  paleontologist,  A.  Smith 
Woodward,  who  arranges  them  under  several  heads,  as  follows: 

Relative  lacrease  of  Size. — One  of  Hie  characteristics  recog- 
nizable as  belonging  to  racial*^  senescence,  although  having  no 
parallel  in  that  of  the  individual,  is  relative  increase  of  size  far 
beyond  that  which  is  usual  in  the  group  to  which  the  animal  be- 
longs. In  certain  recorded  inst^ces  among  the  prehistoric  animals, 
such  an  increase  Was  followed  by  extinction,  and  in  several  living 
examples  racial  death  is  certainly  threatened  if  not  a  very  real 
probability,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  great  increase  of  size  is  accompanied 
by  slow  maturity  and  consequent  lessening  of  the  rate  of  increase, 
which  severely  handicaps  the  species  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
An  example  of  phylogfsrontic  immensity  is  the  genus  ProduduSj 
of  which  P.  gigatUeus  is  the  largest  bradiiopod  known,  sometimes 
attaining  a  width  of  neaHy  i  foot,  while  most  species  hardly  exceed 
I  or  2  inches.  Producim  was  very  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  and  then  was  blotted  out.  The  cephalopod  Am- 
monites was  another  relatively  huge  form,  while  the  living  giant 
squid,  Arckiteutkis,  is  by  far  the  largest  known  invertebrate, 
reaching  a  recorded  length  of  50  or  more  feet.  Certain  of  the 
smaller  cephalopods,  on  the  other  hand,  measure  but  an  inch  or  two, 
while  between  i  and  2  feet  would  be  a  fair  average  for  squid. 

Among  vertebrates  the  Mesozoic  dinosaurs  (see  Chapter  XXX) 
were  truly  gigantic,  Brontosaurus  with  60  feet  of  length  and  30  or 
more  tons  of  weight,  but  especially  BrachiosauruSj  80  or  more  feet 
long  and  proportionately  heavier,  occurring  just  before  the  extinction 
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of  their  suborder;  while  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs  Tyrannosaurus^ 
the  culminating  form  of  its  race,  was  the  largest  and  most  terrible 
flesh-eating  terrestrial  animal  whose  existence  is  thus  far  fevealed. 
Of  living  types,  we  have  the  giant  whales,  the  sperm,  Greenland, 
and  sulphur-bottom,  all  gigantic  compared  with  the  more  conserva- 
tive dolphins  and  porpoises,  and  rapidly  nearing  their  extinction. 
The  hippopotamus,  exceeding  by  far  all  other  swine-like  animals, 
IS  also  restricted  in  numbers  and  habitat  compared  with  former 
times,  while  the  elephants  are  very  few  to-day,  though  formerly 
world-wide  in  distribution  and  extraordinarUy  abundant.  Of  the 
old  African  elephants  which  reach  a  stature  of  11  to  12  feet,  very 
few  are  now  alive,  and  the  most  majestic  species  of  all,  Elephas 
meridumalis  of  Europe  and  E.  imperaUnr  of  America,  are  extinct. 
Of  primates,  the  gorilla  exceeds  all  otheifs  in  size,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  men,  and  he  is  now  making  his  last  stand  against  fate 
in  the  dismal  fastness  of  the  dark  continent. 

Spinescence. — ^Another  gerontic  character  found  occasionally  in 
all  skeleton-bearing  animals  is  spinescence,  that  is,  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of, thf  «^^^^^  0^  molluscs  ana  of  brachiopods,  the  external 
mail  of  Crustacea,  and  even  the  internal  skeletons  of  vertebrates 
to  produce  a  superfluity  of  dead  matter.  In  some  instances  spines 
'andflioms  are  undoubtedly  of  genuine  protective  value,  or  they 
may  be  ornamental  structures,  although  the  extent  to  which  piu-ely 
ornamental  characters  without  other  practical  value  to  the  organism 
develop  in  nature  is  open  to  question.  In  general,  such  excrescences 
seem  like  growth-force  run  riot,  as  though  with  the  lessening  vi- 
tality incident  to  racial  old  age,  it  is  no  longer  adequately  con- 
trolled. 

Examples  are,  among  brachiopods,  Spirifer^  in  some  species  of 
which  the  hinge-line  becomes  elongated  into  spine-like  processes, 
and  Productus  horridus^  whose  valves  are  liberally  bedecked  with 
spines.  Among  molluscs  there  are  a  nimiber  of  highly  spinescent 
types,  such  as  the  gastropod  Murex  and  the  bivalve  Spondylus. 
Among  vertebrates  there  is  a  group  of  lizard-like  reptiles,  Car- 
boniferous to  Permian  in  distribution,  members  of  the  order  Rh)ai- 
chocephalia  to  which  the  living  relic  Haiteria,  cited  above,  also 
belongs.  These  creatures  toward  the  close  of  their  career  were 
diaracterized  by  the  enormous  elongation  of  the  vertebral  spines, 
which  in  extreme  cases  also  bore  transverse  processes  like  the  yard- 
arms  on  the  masts  of  a  square-rigged  ship  (see  Fig.  149).    Edapho- 
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saurus  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  vertebrate  from  this  point 
of  view.    There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  these  lengthening  spines 

were  independently  ac- 
quired in  more  than  one 
line  of  descent  within  this 
group,  but  in  all  cases  the 
appearance  of  spinescence 
heralds  the  extinction  of 
the  line. 

The  dinosaur  Stegosaurus 
(see  Chapter  XXXI)  shows 
phylogerontic  characters  in 
at  least  two  ways — ^rapid 
increase  of  size  over  that 
of  allied  forms,  and  a  mar- 
velous overgrowth  of  armor 
plates  and  tail  spines  which 
heightens  the  bizarrerie  of 
this  most  grotesque  of 
beasts.  Siegosaums  again 
is  the  last  of  its  phylum, 
for  no  trace  of  the  genus 
has  ever  been  found  in 
rocks  of  later  date  than  the 
Morrison  formation  which 
produced  (it. 

The  deer  are  the  most 
familial:  recent  instance  of 
spinescence  in  the  bony 
growths  known  as  antlers 
which  surmount  the  brow. 
These  antlers,  which  are 

Fig.  34--Antlers  of  stag,  showing  ontogenetic   riprioHirflllv  qTipH    inrrease 
increase   in   complexity.     Scries   in    the   British   PenOQlCaiiy  sneO,  mcreasc 

Museum  (Natural  History).  (From  Romanes'  annually  in  weight,  COm- 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin.  Copyright,  Open  Court  plexitv,  and  number  of 
Publishing  Co.)  •   i.    ^-i  xi.     j        •      i  j 

pomts  until  the  deer  is  old, 
when  they  begin  to  simplify  again.  An  interesting  recapitulation 
is  shown,  for  the  antlers  of  a  young  animal  are  comparable  to  those 
of  fully  adult  Miocene  deer,  those  of  somewhat  later  age  with  those 
of  the  deer  of  the  Pliocene,  while  a  "stag.royal"  in  his  prime  bears 


1st  year 
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antlers  comparable  to  those  of  the  Pleistocene  and  Recent  deer. 
Moreover,  as  one  would  expect,  the  deer  which  attained  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  horns,  the  great  Irish  stag  or  "elk,"  is  now 
extinct,  and  we  know  of  no  other  reason  for  its  extinction  than  the 


Fig.  3S- — ^Antlers  of  deer,  phylogenetic  series.  A,  B,  Cervus  dicrocerus,  Mid- 
Miocene;  C,  C.  matheronist  Upper  Miocene;  D,  C.  pardinensist  Upper  Miocene 
and  Pliocene;  E,  C  issiadorensist  Pliocene;  F»  C.  sedgwickii.  Pleistocene.  (From 
Romanes*  Danoin  and  after  Darwin.    Copyright,  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.) 

radal  senescence  which  the  antlers  imply.  The  not  infrequent 
interlocking  of  the  horns  of  two  fighting  bucks,  resulting  in  their 
destruction  by  starvation  or  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  shows 
that  the  point  of  greatest  utility  as  weapons  of  defense  and  offense 
has  apparently  been  exceeded,  so  that  the  structures  are  an  actual 
menace  to  their  possessor. 

Degeneracy. — ^Physical  degeneracy  is  another  phylogerontic 
trait,  this  time  paralleling  certain  senile  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividual. Among  these  is  loss  of  teeth,  which  is  recorded  several 
times:  first,  among  the  fishes  such  as  the  sturgeon  and  certain 
deep-sea  forms  like  the  "gulper"  eel,  Macropharynx,  which  evi- 
dently feeds  upon  the  bottom  oozes.  The  turtles,  which  are  among 
the  oldest  of  living  reptiles,  had  lost  their  teeth  by  Triassic  time, 
when  they  first  appear  in  the  rocks;  the  birds,  which  were  toothed 
during  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  have  also  been  toothless  since  its  close. 
In  each  of  these  instances  the  jaws  are  sheathed  with  a  homy  beak 
variously  modified,  so  that  while  the  turtles  are  doubtless  fewer 
than  of  old,  the  bu-ds,  except  for  man's  interference,  can  hardly 
have  begun  to  wane  as  a  whole,  although  many  races  are  extinct. 
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Among  dinosaurs,  three  phyla  were,  at  the  time  of  their  extincticm, 
rapidly  losing  their  dental  armament:  the  sauropod  Diplodocus^ 
85  feet  in  length,  whose  teeth  are  slender  structures  no  larger  than 
lead  pencils;  Genyodecles,  a  carnivorous  dinosaur  of  Patagonia;  and 
StruAiomimuSy  one  of  the  same  group  from  the  late  Cretaceous  of 
Alberta  and  Montana  (see  Chapter  XXXI).  Mammals  occa- 
sionally show  loss  of  dentition,  notably  the  very  ancient  ^g-Iaying 
monotremes  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  and  the  ant-eaters  among 
edentates. 

Another  degeneracy  is  the  assumption  of  an  ed4ike^  dongakd 
form  which  W.  K.  Gregory  tells  us  has  been  acquired  no  fewer 
than  forty-four  distinct  times  among  vertebrates  alone.  These 
have  been  the  result  of  independent  or  homoplastic  evolution,  and 
the  criteria  which  in  almost  every  instance  distinguish  them  are: 
anguilliform  (eel-like)  body  with  multiplication  of  vertebrae, 
gephyrocercal  tail  (tapering  to  a  point),  reduced  pelvic  limbs,  and 
usually  predatory  habits.  Gregory  lists  three  groups  of  cyclostome 
fishes,  one  of  sharks,  a  lung-fish,  thirty  evolutions  among  the 
Teleostomi  or  bony  fishes,  three  among  Amphibia,  five  among 
Reptilia,  and  one  group  of  mammals,  a  remarkable  record. 

EXTINCTION 

Extinction  in  phylogeny  has  two  aspects,  each  of  which  has  its 
equivalent  in  ontogeny.  Of  these  the  one  which  first  comes  to 
mind  is  racial  death — the  actual  cessation  of  evolution  with  the 
blotting  out  of  the  line.  The  other  is  the  transmuting  of  a  given 
species  into  one  of  higher  or  more  spedalized  type.  The  first  is 
comparable  to  individual  death,  the  second  to  the  passing  on  of 
life  to  offspring.  In  each  instance,  except  among  the  [x>tentially 
immortal  Protozoa,  the  individuals  die  but  the  line  continues  to 
exist. 

Illustrations  of  the  two  methods  of  extinction  pmy  be  found 
among  the  Miocene  three-toed  horses.  Some,  like  the  browsing 
"forest"  horse,  Hypohippus  (see  Chapter  XXXV),  died  without 
issue,  due  to  increasing  aridity  of  climate  and  the  consequent 
shrinkage  of  their  natural  environment  and  food  supply,  together 
with  the  specialization  of  their  teeth  for  succulent  vegetation  only. 
Another  horse,  contemporary  with  Hypohippus^  was  Meryckippus, 
the  blood  of  which,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  flows  in 
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the  veins  of  all  existing  horses,  although  Merychippus  as  such  has 
ceased  to  be  and  may  be  reckoned  as  an  extinct  animal  just  as 
truly  as  Hypokippus. 

In  several  instances  among  prehistoric  forms  extinctions  have 
come  with  startling  suddenness  so  far  as  our  records  show,  and  in 
each  instance  without  known  competitors  which  could  possibly 
have  worsted  the  race  in  an  interracial  strife.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  these  forms  often  showed  in  one  way  or  another  certain  of 
the  phylogerontic  characteristics  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
inference  is  that  they  died  a  natural  death.  Instances  are  the 
dinosaurs,  of  which  the  first  to  be  rendered  extinct  were  the  gigantic 
Saqropoda,  Brontosaurus  and  its  kind,  who  died  out  long,  long 
before  the  final  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs  as  a  whole;  and  when 
the  race  had  well-nigh  nm  its  course,  we  see  some  forms  gigantic, 
others  spinescent,  others  toothless,  and  the  marvel  is,  not  that 
they  died,  but  that  they  survived  so  long,  for  the  years  of  dino- 
saurian  dominance  exce^ed  in  number  the  warriors  of  1915. 

Another  group  which  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death  were 
the  so-called  "fish-lizards"  or  ichthyosaurs  (see  Fig.  62)  which 
swarmed  in  the  high  seas  of  the  Mesozoic  almost  from  its  beginning, 
but  died  out  early  in  Upper  Cretaceous  time.  Possible  competitors 
were  the  mosasaurs  or  sea-lizards,  whose  known  remains  are  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  but  the  ichthyosaurs  were  whale- 
iike,  not  only  in  appearance  but  also  in  inferred  habits,  and  were 
more  numerous  and  widespread  in  their  prime  than  were  the  mosa- 
saurs. They  certainly  could  not  have  been  in  competition  with 
the  whales,  for  a  long  interval  separates  the  respective  times  of 
their  existence  during  which,  unless  the  mosasaurs  filled  the  rdle, 
the  seas  were  bereft  of  whale-like  forms.  The  mosasaurs  and 
plesiosaurs  died  abruptly  without  apparent  cause  at  the  close  of 
the  Mesozoic,  as  did  the  dinosaurs,  and,  like  the  latter,  showed 
gigantic  forms  toward  the  close  of  their  career. 

Causes  of  Extinction 

The  causes  of  extinction  (racial  death)  as  applied  to  mammals 
have  been  admirably  worked  out  by  Professor  Osbom  (1906). 
As  these  laws  probably  -cover  nearly  all  extinction-causes  in  forms 
other  than  the  mammals  as  well,  they  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

Changes  in  Physical  Environment. — ^These  are  the  changes 
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wrought  by  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  land  masses,  with  the 
resultant  formation  or  severance  of  land-bridges,  either  facilitating 
or  preventing  migrations,  or,  by  permitting  incursions  of  hostile 
animals,  producing  competition  which  can  not  be  withstood.  Re- 
striction of  habitat,  especially  insular  habitat,  also  increases  compe- 
tition at  the  cost  of  the  weaker  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  insular 
animals  which  do  survive  are  isolated  from  further  competition  and 
may  live  long  after  the  general  extinction  of  their  kind  elsewhere. 
Witness  the  monotremes  of  Australia  and  HaUeria  of  New  Zealand. 

Changes  in  Climate. — ^Increasing  cold  is  apparently  a  very  po- 
tent cause  for  extinction,  for  while  certain  forms  like  the  musk  oxen 
and  the  Siberian  mammoth  may  become  adapted  to  vigorous  cli- 
mate, many  more  will  fail.  The  last  glacial  period  was  a  time  of 
wholesale  extinction,  either  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  dev- 
astating cold. 

Increase  of  moisture  diminishes  the  supply  of  harsher  grasses 
which  afford  nourishment  to  the  great  host  of  grazing  mammals, 
and  by  far  the  great  majority  of  hoofed  animals  extant  are  of  this 
nature.  Moisture  also  fosters  the  growth  of  poisonous  plants  and 
increases  the  numbers  of  insect  pests  and  the  consequent  misery 
which  they  cause.  The  latter  are  often  the  carriers  of  disease  such 
as  the  surra  sickness  and  the  sleeping  sickness,  which  are  fatal  to 
domestic  horses  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  men.  Increase  of  mois- 
ture also  gives  rise  to  forest  tracts  which  may  form  effective  barriers 
to  the  migration  of  certain  animals,  and  on  the  other  hand  afford 
migratory  tracts  to  the  semi-arboreal  carnivores  like  the  jaguar. 

Decrease  of  moisture  changes  the  character  of  the  food  supply, 
increases  the  length  and  severity  of  the  dry  seasons,  removes  forest 
barriers,  thus  increasing  competition  through  the  permitted  migra- 
tion of  invading  hordes,  and  actually  causes  the  direct  extinction 
of  such  forms  as  the  primates,  which  depend  upon  forests  for  their 
livelihood.  The  extinction  of  primates  in  North  America,  with, 
and  possibly  as  a  result  of,  the  increasing  dryness  during  the  Oligo- 
cene  is  an  historic  fact.  Diminution  of  the  succulent  herbage  and 
increase  of  grasses,  which  are  direct  results  of  moisture  diminution, 
favor  the  grazing  but  eliminate  the  browsing  forms.  An  instance 
would  be  the  extinction  of  the  browsing  titanotheres  and  forest 
horses  and  the  great  spread  of  grazing  horses,  camels,  and  other 
grass-feeding  types  in  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene  epochs. 

Changes  in  Living  Environment. — Competition  is  inseparable 
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from  life,  and  while  the  adaptable  forms  are  impelled  thereby  to 
rapid  evolution,  the  inadaptable  often  find  the  competition  too 
severe  to  be  met  and  perish  forthwith.  This  competition  may  be 
brought  about  by  one  of  two  ways:  by  rapid  multiplication  of  cer- 
tain local  or  native  animals,  or  by  the  immigration  of  new  animals, 
giving  rise  to  the  slow  or  rapid  extinction  of  certain  local  forms. 
This  may  be  due  to  direct  competition,  as  when  a  mother  marsupial 
is  attacked  by  another  animal;  her  young  which  she  is  forced  to 
carry  handicap  her  greatly  in  comparison  with  a  placental  mother, 
aud  her  destruction  means  also  that  of  her  young.  The  food  supply 
of  larger  forms  may  be  destroyed  by  smaller  grazing  mammals. 
St.  Helena,  once  heavily  wooded,  has  been  rendered  a  barren  rocky 
island  through  the  introduction  of  goats  by  the  Portuguese  in  1513, 
as  they  destroy  the  seedling  trees  and  hence  when  the  old  ones 
died  there  were  none  to  take  their  place.  This  must  have  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  native  forest-dwelling  fauna. 

Restrictions  of  island  life  result  in  the  dwarfing  of  native  forms 
through  hard  conditions  and  competition,  as  for  example  in  the 
Shetland  ponies,  which  are  dwarfed  far  below  the  standard  of  their 
q)ecies.  Certain  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  have  yielded  the  remains  of  Pleistocene  dwarf 
elephants,  all  of  which  are  now  extinct.  These  islands  are  relics 
of  old  migratory  routes. 

The  introduction  of  higher  carnivorous  mammals  often  brings 
extinction  to  lower  forms  of  a  less  well-equipped  type.  The  en- 
trance of  the  dingo,  a  placental  dog  presumably  of  Asiatic  stocky 
may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  native  maT- 
supial  "wolf,"  Thylacynus,  in  Australia  (see  also  page  108).  Thy- 
lacynus  is  now  confined  to  Tasmania  whither  the  dingo  has  not 
yet  penetrated,  but  its  remains  are  found  in  superficial  deposits 
in  Australia,  showing  it  to  be  only  recently  extinct.  The  migra- 
tions of  the  saber-tooth  tigers  into  South  America  during  the 
Pliocene  probably  were  a  supplementary  cause  of  extinction  of  the 
giant  sloths  Mylodon  and  Megatherium, 

Internal  Causes. — ^Inadaptive  structures  such  as  the  highly 
specialised  teeth  of  browsing  quadrupeds  like  the  titanotheres,  con- 
fomiable  only  to  the  needs  of  a  browsing  form  and  incapable  of 
suf^lying  subsistence  when  the  forests  shrank  and  the  grasses 
bwame  dominant,  may  well  have  been  an  important  factor  in  their 
sudden  extinction.    Unprogressive  feet,  such  as  those  of  the  Am- 
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blypoda,  archaic  ungulates,  could  not  bear  their  owners  to  the 
evolutionary  goal  when  the  competitors  were  the  swift-footed  fore- 
bears of  modem  hoofed  animals.  Large  size^  aside  from  its  indi- 
cation of  racial  senescence,  is  in  itself  a  menace,  as  it  requires  more 
food  for  its  sustenance  and  there  goes  with  it  slow  breeding  and  a 
long  period  of  adolescence  which  multiply  the  creature's  chances 
for  destruction  before  it  can  procreate  its  kind. 

Extreme  specialization  always  greatly  increases  the  creature's 
risk,  for  the  unspecialized  frequently  survive  where  the  specialized, 
whose  dominant  organs  tend  to  over-developnient,  perish. 

Osbom  gives  four  measures  of  mental  capacity  in  extinct  types: 
(i)  absolute  size  and  weight  of  brain,  (2)  convolutions,  (3)  propor- 
tionate size  of  frontal  lobes  of  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  intellect,  (4) 
ratio  of  brain  to  body  weight.  Among  mammals  especially  a 
premium  has  been  placed  upon  mentality  ever  since  their  initial 
evolution,  and  the  shrewder  of  two  competing  groups  generally 
wins.  In  the  competition  of  dingo  and  thylacine  mentioned  above, 
relative  mentality,  which  is  notably  deficient  among  marsupials, 
may  well  have  been  the  deciding  factor.  In  the  old-time  competi- 
tion of  archaic  and  modernized  mammals  (see  Chapter  XXXII) 
the  former  were  handicapped' by  inadaptive  feet,  teeth,  and  brain, 
and  the  last  count  especially  was  the  one  upon  which  they  stood 
condemned. 

Osbom  thus  concludes:  "Following  the  diminution  in  nimiber 
which  may  arise  from  a  chief  or  original  cause,  various  other  causes 
conspire  or  are  cumulative  in  effect.  From  weakening  its  hold 
upon  life  at  one  point  an  animal  is  endangered  at  many  other 
points." 
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Section  2.    Morphology  and  Adaptations 

CHAPTER  XV 
Coloration  and  Mimicry 

coloration 

Everyone,  whether  a  trained  observer  or  not,  has  been  struck 
with  the  wonderful  range  of  colors  borne  by  different  members 
oi  the  animal  kingdom;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  tropics, 
where  riotous  color  is  the  rule.  In  New  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
conspicuous  coloring  is  relatively  rare. 

To  the  student  of  Biology,  coloration  of  animals  is  of  striking 
interest,  for  much  of  it  is  intelligible  as  part  of  the  great  adaptation 
scheme  of  nature;  but  all  colors  are  not  adaptive  and  sometimes  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  existence  of  certain  hues  from  the 
standpoint  of  utility.  Our  first  question  therefore  is  as  to  the 
means  whereby  color  is  produced,  after  which  we  may  pass  to  a 
discussion  of  its  significance. 

Color  Production 

Cdor  in  nature  is  the  result  of  some  sort  of  interference  with 
the  beams  of  white  light,  either  through  the  absorption  of  certain 
of  the  component  rays,  allowing  others  to  be  reflected  to  the  eye, 
or  by  some  arrangement  of  surface  sculpturing  or  prismatic  glass 
which  refracts  a  beam  of  light  and  breaks  it  up  into  its  constituent 
rays.  The  first  method  is  chemical,  by  means  of  the  absorptive 
powers  of  pigment,  and  the  second  is  physical. 

Pigment  is  found  in  nearly  all  portions  of  an  animal's  anatomy, 
not  only  on  the  surface  but  m  the  deeper  lying  parts  as  well.  In 
some  instances  the  color  is  merely  due  to  the  absorptive  powers  of 
the  chemical  substance  of  which  the  tissues  are  composed,  as  for 
instance,  the  hemoglobin,  a  compound  of  iron  which  gives  the  red 
color  to  the  blood  of  the  vertebrates  and  certain  worms,  or  haemo- 
cyanin,  which  gives  the  blue  color  to  the  blood  of  the  octopus.   Both 
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of  these  substances  have  a  respiratory  function,  as  they  are  the 
oxygen-carr3dng  media  of  the  blood,  and  their  color  is  determined 
just  as  that  of  any  mineral  or  chemical  substance  is  determined 
and  has  no  other  significance  to  the  animal  in  which  it.  is  found. 
Again,  the  pigment  may  be  external  and  give  a  color  to  the  organism 
which  may  have  a  real  value  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Such 
pigmeYit  seems  to  be  primarily  for  that  purpose,  and  the  cells  which 
contain  it  are  differentiated  into  plain  pigment,  which  gives  an 
unchanging  hue  to  the  animal,  that  is,  one  incapable  of  rapid  tem- 
porary alteration,  and  chromatophores  or  changeable  pigment 
spots,  such  as  produce  the  flushes  of  color  which  pass  over  the 
skin  of  a  chameleon  or  of  a  squid.  These  are  cells  which  have 
radiating  fibers  lying  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
During  a  period  of  relaxation  the  mass  of  pigment  lies  deep  and 
thus  presents  but  a  small  visible  area;  upon  contraction  of  the 
fibers,  however,  the  pigment  is  spread  over  a  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  and  thus  is  manifest  to  the  eye.  Two  sets  of  contrastingly 
colored  chromatophores,  such  as  brown  and  green,  expanding  al- 
ternately, change  the  general  hue  of  the  animal  from  brown  to 
green  or  the  reverse  as  the  case  may  be.  The  chromatophores  are 
under  the  control  of  the  nervous  (sympathetic)  system  and  produce 
color  changes,  as  for  instance  in  the  African  chameleons  or  the 
American  lizard,  Anolis,  the  false  chameleon  of  the  southern  states. 
Physical  Colors. — ^Another  change  or  play  of  colors  is  caused 
by  surface  sculpturings,  usually  in  the  form  of  finely  incised  parallel 
lines,  often  running  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  device  is 
comparable  to  that  used  by  physicists  for  spectrum  analysis,  and 
known  as  the  Rowland  grating.  This  instrtmient  is  generally  made 
of  spectrum  metal  which  does  not  readily  tarnish,  upon  which  are 
ruled,  with  an  engine  of  highest  precision,  some  ten  to  twenty  or 
even  forty  thousand  parallel  lines  to  the  inch.  A  beam  of  light 
falling  upon  such  a  grating  is  broken  up  into  its  component  colors, 
giving  the  rainbow  effect  known  as  the  spectriun  and  comparable 
to  that  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  beam  through  a  crjrstal 
prism.  The  sculptured  surface  of  a  beetle's  wing  or  the  scales  upon 
that  of  a  butterfly  or  the  feathers  of  a  humming  bird's  throat  pro- 
duce the  same  result,  except  that  instead  of  a  series  of  colors  such 
as  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  one  may  be  seen  from  a  given  point, 
and  this  changes  to  another  when  the  angle  of  vision  is  changed. 
The  tropical  butterfly  Morpho  ranges  from  blue  to  a  greenish  hue, 
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while  the  ruby-throated  humming  bird  or  the  neck  of  some  pigeons 
changes  from  a  brilliant  metallic  red  to  a  lustrous  green.  The 
scales  of  Morpho  when  seen  under  the  microscope  exhibit  two  sets 
of  striae  perpendicular  to  each  other,  which  accounts  for  the  play 
of  single  colors  rather  than  a  spectrum,  due  to  their  mutual  inter- 
ference. Strangely  enough,  the  actual  color  of  the  scales  as  seen 
by  transmitted  rather  than  refracted  light  is  neither  green  nor 
blue,  but  brown. 

Biological  Significance  of  Color 

Indifferent  Colors. — From  the  biological  standp)oint,  the  colors 
of  animals  may  be  considered  under  various  heads.  Of  non-selec- 
tion value  but  possibly  of  vital  importance  to  certain  ancestors  of 
different  environment  are  certain  so-called  "indifferent  colors." 
Of  such  would  be  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  some  of  the  filaments  or 
fin-rajrs  of  certain  deep-sea  fishes  (Giinther).  These  colors  are 
borne  by  heredity,  and  as  they  are  not  detrimental,  being  in- 
visible in  the  Stygian  darkness  of  the  deep  sea,  they  are  not  elimi- 
nated. Colors  or  markings  such  as  the  spots  on  the  uniformly  black 
fur  of  a  melanic  leopard  (see  below),  or  those  sometimes  seen 
in  the  coat  of  a  domestic  horse  are  further  illustrations. 

Albinism  is  total  absence  of  color  in  hair,  feathers,  or  skin,  and 
even  in  the  iris  of  the  eye.  The  latter  permits  the  color  of  the 
blood  to  show,  causing  the  pink  eyes  so  characteristic  of  pure  al- 
binos. The  hair  and  feathers  are  white  because  the  tiny  spaces 
which  normally  should  be  filled  with  pigment  granules  are  full  of 
air,  which  reflects  all  of  the  light  rays  just  as  froth  or  sea-foam  does. 

Melanism  is  the  reverse  of  albinism,  foj  instead  of  absence  of 
pigment  in  the  skin  there  is  a  profusion  of  black  coloring,  giving  a 
totally  black  hue  to  the  entire  animal.  In  both  albinism  and 
melanism  color  markings  may  be  plainly  visible,  but  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  pattern  shows  in  a  piece  of  brocade  or  damask 
fabric.  An  albino  peacock,  for  instance,  whose  feathers  are  en- 
tirely white,  shows  the  eye-like  markings  so  characteristic  of  the 
tail  plumes  of  the  normal  bird,  and  the  black  leopard,  as  has  been 
said,  shows  the  spots  in  the  same  way. 

Both  albinos  and  melanos  often  arise  as  sports  or  saltations  in  a 
brood  or  litter  of  normally  colored  individuals.  That  they  are 
blastogenic  Agnations  is  evident,  for  not  only  are  they  heritable 
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mutations  but  they  follow  Mendel's  law  in  the  ratio  of  their  appear- 
ance. Certain  races  of  albino  birds  and  mammals  have  been  es- 
tablished among  domestic  forms,  such  as  white  mice,  rabbits, 
chickens,  and  pigeons.  In  nature  they  should  be  distinguished 
from  normally  white  or  black  species  such  as  the  various  white 
species  which  inhabit  the  snowclad  Arctic  regions.  Lack  of  pig- 
ment shows  every  degree  of  gradation  from  pure  white  through 
blotched  or  piebald  individuals  to  those  which  show  but  faint 
traces  of  white. 

Valuable  colors  are  such  as  evidently  serve  a  direct  physiological 
need.  They  have  been  classified  under  the  following  heads  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put: 

Sympathetic  colors 
Protective,  of  the  hunted 
Aggressive,  of  the  hunter 

Alluring  colors  (see  under  aggressive  mimicry,  page  245) 

Warning  colors 

Mimetic  colors 

Signal  and  recognition  marks 

Confusing  colors 

Sexual  colors. 
Sympathetic  coloration  is  that  wherein  the  hue  of  the  animal 
harmonizes  with  its  surroundmgs  in  such  a  way  that  it  blends  into 
the  background  and  loses  its  conspicuousness  in  order  to  escape 
from  its  enemies  or  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  the  first,  the  name  protective  coloration  is  applied,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  Arctic  hare,  while  the  second  group  may  be  called  ag- 
gressively colored,  the  Arctic  fox  being  an  example.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  both  are  protective,  as  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  fox  that  he  be  protected  against  starvation  as  it  is  to  the  hare 
that  he  be  protected  against  slaughter. 

The  same  species  may  vary  in  color  in  two  ways,  known  re- 
spectively as  local  colors  and  seasonal  colors.  In  the  first  the  species 
has  a  wide  range  over  areas  varying  in  general  hue,  so  that  the 
ground  color  of  the  animal,  if  sympathetic,  must  also  vary  to  har- 
monize. Several  grasshoppers  (Acridid«)  whose  hind  wings  are 
brilliantly  colored  red  or  yellow  have  the  fore  wings,  beneath 
which  the  hinder  ones  fold  when  at  rest,  as  well  as  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  earth.  Those  found 
upon  the  area  of  the  red  shale  in  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  will 
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have  reddish  brown  fore  wings,  while  the  same  species  near  the 
sea-shore  will  be  light  gray  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  sands. 
The*  gazelle,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  desert  adapta- 
tion, varies  from  white  on  the  great  sand  plains  to  dark  gray  on 
the  lava  fields  of  volcanic  districts.  Among  the  hawk-moths  the 
caterpillar  of  that  found  on  the  convolvulus  {Sphinx  canvolvuli) 
when  full  grown  is  either  green  like  its  food-plant  or  brown  like 
the  groimd  beneath.  It  thus  shows  a  double  adaptation,  each 
phase  of  which  is  apparently  capable  of  protecting  it  to  the  same 
extent;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  brown  color  is  more  ef- 
fective than  the  green,  as  we  may  learn  from  two  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  the  four  young  stages  of  the  caterpillar  are  green,  and 
it  only  becomes  brown  in  the  last  Stage,  though  sometimes  even 
then  it  remains  green.  This  suggests  that  the  brown  is  a  rela- 
tively modem  adaptation,  and  probably  would  not  have  arisen 
had  it  not  been  better  than  the  original  green.  In  the  second  place, 
the  green-colored  caterpillars  are  much  less  nimierous  at  present 
than  the  brown  ones,  and  this  implies  that  the  latter  survive  oftener 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  (Weismann). 

Another  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  aesop-prawn, 
Bippolyte,  described  by  Gamble:  "The  wakeful  hours  of  Hippolyte 
are  hours  of  expansion.  The  red  and  yellow  pigments  flow  out  in 
myriads  of  stars  or  pigment  cells  [chromatophores]:  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  background,  so  is  the  mixture  of  the  pigments 
compounded  to  form  a  close  reproduction  both  of  its  color  and  its 
pattern:  brown  on  brown  weed,  green  on  Ulva  or  seagrass,  red  on 
the  red  Algas,  speckled  on  the  filmy  ones.  A  sweep  of  the  shrimp 
net  detaches  a  battalion  of  these  sleeping  prawns,  and  if  we  turn 
the  motley  into  a  dish  and  give  a  choice  of  seaweed,  each  variety 
after  its  Idnd  will  select  the  one  with  which  it  agrees  in  color,  and 
vanish.  At  nightfall,  Hippolyte^  of  whatever  color,  changes  to  a 
transparent  azure  blue:  its  stolidity  gives  place  to  a  nervous  rest- 
lessness; at  the  least  tremor  it  leaps  violently  and  often  swims 
actively  from  one  food-plant  to  another.  This  blue  fit  lasts  till 
daybr^,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  the  prawn's  diurnal  tint. 
Thus  the  color  of  an  anin^l  may  express  a  nervous  rhythm." 

A  number  of  birds  and  mammals  such  as  the  ptarmigan,  the 
Arctic  fox,  the  var3dng  hare,  and  the  weasel  which  puts  on  royal 
ermine  for  its  winter  dress,  show  a  change  of  color  from  sununer 
to  winter,  harmonizing  with  the  browns  of  leafy  soil  or  rock  in 
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summer  and  with  the  snow-covered  ground  in  winter.  The  im- 
mediate stimulus  to  change  on  the  part  of  the  individual  may  well 
be  increasing  warmth  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be,  but  temperature 
change  is  not  l^elieved  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  original  assump- 
tion of  the  adaptation,  for  the  common  European  hare,  Lepus 
timidus,  does  not  change  its  coat  in  spite  of  the  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  varying  hare,  Lepus  variabilis,  also  remains  brown 
throughout  the  winter  in  southern  Sweden,  although  the  weather 
there  may  be  exceedingly  cold.  In  the  higher  Alps  the  same  species 
remains  white  for  six  or  seven  months,  in  the  south  of  Norway 
for  nine  months,  and  in  northern  Greenland  it  is  always  white, 
as  the  snow  rarely  melts,  except  in  localized  areas,  even  in  summer. 
The  lemmings  also  turn  white  in  winter  but  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  captive  lemming  kept  in  a  room  in  winter  will  not 
change  color  until  exposed  to  the  cold,  the  cold  acting  as  a  stimulus 
which  incites  the  skin  to  the  production  of  white  hairs. 

Standard  Faunal  Ground  Colors. — ^It  has  been  found  that  each 
of  the  several  different  life  conditions  under  which  animals  are 
found  is  apt  to  make  its  impression  upon  its  denizens  in  certain 
definite  ways  so  that  their  habitat  is  usually  readily  inferable  from 
their  general  appearance,  and  this  is  notably  true  of  color.  For 
example,  the  desert  animals  are  generally  duns  or  grays  such  as 
the  gazelle  already  referred  to,  the  camel,  and  the  lion.  Plains- 
dwelling  forms  are  apt  to  simulate  the  color  of  dry  grass,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  familiar  "buckskin"  horses  which  become  invisible 
at  distances  at  which  black,  bay,  or  white  horses  are  readily  seen. 
Jungle  folk  are  often  striped  like  the  tiger  or  zebra,  highly  con- 
spicuous forms  when  viewed  in  the  menageries,  but  with  colors 
which  simulate  the  bars  of  sunlight  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
among  the  tall  jungle  grasses.  In  the  open,  on  the  other  hand, 
Roosevelt  tells  us  that  a  little  distance  away  the  zebra's  stripes 
become  indistinct  and  he  appears  a  uniform  gray.  Forest-dwelling 
forms  are  apt  to  be  dappled,  giving  the  effect  of  the  splashes  of 
sunshine  caused  by  the  pencils  of  light  which  fall  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  leaves.  Instances  are  the  leopard  and  jaguar,  the 
fallow  deer,  the  boa  among  serpents— :although  here  the  pattern 
is  more  definite  but  wonderfully  harmonious.  Some  forms  like 
the  Virginia  deer,  the  tapir,  and  the  lion  are  spotted  when  young 
but  more  uniformly  colored  when  adult,  wlych  may  well  be  of 
ancestral  significance.    Many  forest  insects  are  green,  simulating 
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the  chlorophyl  of  the  leaves  very  closely.  Birds  of  temperate 
climates  are  rarely  so,  but  in  the  ever  green  forests  of  the  tropics 
green  birds  of  many  different  and  unrelated  families  are  abundant. 
Green  insects  can  hibernate  during  the  sere  months  in  northern 
lands,  but  green  birds,  unless  they  be  migrants,  would  be  highly 
conspicuous  when  the  trees  are  les^ess. 

Arctic  creatures  are  apt  to  be  white,  except  the  aquatic  forms 
like  the  seak  and  walrus,  and  certain  of  these  (Phoca  spp.)  are 
white  when  very  young.  But  if  a  polar  bear  were  brown  or  black 
he  would  inevitably  starve,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  white  animal 
away  from  the  snow  fields  would  be  equally  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
a  living. 

Sea  and  air  mark  their  inhabitants  alike,  that  is,  if  they  are 
aggressive  or  wandering  forms.  Many  sea  birds  are  steely  gray 
or  blue  above  and  white  beneath,  which  makes  them  harmonize 
with  the  sea  when  viewed  from  above  and  with  the  sky  when  seen 
from  below.  Among  the  forms  thus  colored  are  the  guUs  and  terns. 
Many  fishes  such  as  the  blue-fish  and  mackerel  are  similarly  colored 
and  for  like  reasons,  even  though  they  are  aquatic  rather  than 
aeriaL  One  curious  instance  is  cited  of  a  pelagic  snail,  Glaucus, 
which  floats  belly  upward  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Here  the 
colors — ^blue  on  the  ventral  and  silver-white  on  the  dorsal  side — 
are  reversed  with  reference  to  the  snail's  anatomy,  but  correct 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  life  habits. 

Nocturnal  creatures  also  wear  a  proper  uniform  of  mottled  brown 
or  gray  such  as  one  sees  in  the  wild-cat  or  owl,  which  renders  their 
prowling  owner  very  difficult  of  discernment  in  the  dim  light,  even 
to  those  with  night-adapted  vision. 

Warning  colors  are  the  conspicuous  reds  and  yellows  such  as  one 
sees  upon  the  bodies  of  poisonous  or  impalatable  animals  like  the 
hornet,  coral  snake,  tiger  salamander,  Gila  monster,  and  many 
caterpillars  and  butterflies.  These  creatures  are  practically  im- 
mune from  attach  if  they  are  recognized  in  time,  so  that  the  adver- 
tisement of  their  dangerous  nature  must  be  a  very  conspicuous  one. 
It  does  not  profit  a  nauseous  butterfly  if  it  is  not  eaten  after  it  is 
killed,  it  is  the  killing  that  must  be  avoided,  and  a  single  stroke  of  a 
bird's  beak  might  well  be  sufficient  to  render  the  butterfly  hors  de 
combat.  Its  character  must  be  recognized  at  once  before  the  chance 
of  fatal  injiuy  occurs.  It  may  be  that  a  few  fatalities  are  necessary 
in  order  to  impress  each  individual  bird;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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inherited  instinct  which  we  discussed  in  Chapter  XI  may  warn  the 
bird  that  conspicuously  colored  animals  are  to  be  left  alone,  or 
tradition  may  take  the  place  of  instinct.  At  all  events,  most  prey- 
ing animals  do  recognize  and  avoid  the  wamingly  colored  forms 
within  the  scope  of  their  natural  environment,  but  may  have  to 
learn  by  bitter  experience  to  avoid  strange  enemies.  Experiments 
go  to  show  that  when  hungry  animals  have  been  duped  once  or 
twice  by  having  conspicuously  colored  impalatable  caterpillars 
offered  to  them,  they  learn  to  discriminate  and  th6  coloring  aids 
very  largely  in  the  attainment  of  this  lesson.  This  is  even  true  of 
the  unintelligent  fishes. 

While  the  warning  coloration  may  well  be  the  result  of  natural 
selection,  it  has  been  suggested  that  very  abundant  deposition  of 
a  waste-matter  pigment  may  render  an  animal  at  once  unpalatable 
and  conspicuous.  This,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  mimetic 
coloring  to  be  discussed  later  (page  244)  which  renders  a  palaiMe 
insect  conspicuous  and  therefore  immune  from  attack,  nor  does  it 
seem  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  development  of  warning  colora- 
tion in  edible  forms  endowed  with  weapons  of  defense. 

Warning  coloration  sometimes  carries  with  it  the  assunq)tion 
of  an  attitude  which  heightens  the  effect  and  may  be  designed  to 
strike  terror  to  the  enemy's  heart.  Such  for  instance  is  the  spread- 
ing of  the  "hood"  of  the  spectacled  cobra  (cobra-de-capello)  m 
which  the  flattening  out  of  the  ribs  of  the  neck  region  displays  the 
conspicuous  markings  upon  its  dorsal  side  to  advantage.  A  small 
moth,  SmerinikuSy  has  large  eye-like  spots  on  the  hinder  wings  which 
are  concealed  by  the  forward  pair  when  the  insect  is  at  rest;  when  it 
is  annoyed,  however,  the  wings  are  raised  in  such  a  way  that  the 
great,  staring,  eye-like  markings  are  displayed,  an  exhibition  which 
must  greatly  impress  the  would-be  assailant. 

Mimetic  coloration  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  later  in 
this  chapter  (pages  241-245).  In  brief,  it  is  a  color  resemblance  be- 
tween an  animal  and  any  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate.  It 
may  be  either  such  as  to  conceal  or  it  may  be  a  warning  coloration, 
but  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  merely  a  "bluff"  though  never- 
theless of  highly  effective  defensive  value. 

Signal  marks  are  apparently  of  very  great  importance  among 
gregarious  animals  where  mutual  aid  in  time  of  danger  is  a  charac- 
teristic. A  herd  of  Virginia  deer  may  be  quietly  grazing  when  one 
of  the  number  becomes  aware  of  danger.    As  he  starts  off,  up  goes 
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the  tail  like  a  signaiflag,  showing  the  conspicuous  white  of  the  under 
side  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  animal's  body  which  the  lowered 
tail  had  covered.  This  acts  as  a  warning  to  the  others  and  in  an 
instant  the  herd  is  in  full  retreat.  The  American  antelope  (An^ 
Ulocapra)  have  conspicuous  areas  of  white  hair  on  either  nmip 
which  can  be  flashed  in  a  similar  manner  through  a  spreading  of  the 
hair  which  reflects  more  light  and  forms  a  very  effective  danger 
signal.  A  still  more  familiar  example  is  that  of  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  Lepus  sylvaticus,  whose  signal  flag  gleams  in  the  dusk  and 
shows  its  young  the  way  to  safety.  In  each  instance  the  signal  is 
instantaneous,  which  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  of 
the  individuals. 

Recognition  marks  are  such  as  the  red  and  orange  spots  on  the 
side  of  a  brook  trout  {Salvdinus  fonUnalis)  which  render  it  so 
beautiful  a  fish.  In  general  the  trout  obeys  the  law  of  sympathetic 
coloring,  a  lurking  fish  in  a  shadowy  pool  being  almost  invisible 
to  the  enemy  above,  as  his  dusky  bade  is  as  harmonizing  from  that 
point  of  view  as  his  light-colored  belly  would  be  from  below;  but 
to  creatures  of  his  own  kind  and  at  his  own  level  the  characteristic 
speckledness  is  clearly  discernible.  These  recognition  marks  are 
also  borne  by  many  insects  and  are  often,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
butterflies  and  moths,  visible  only  when  the  animal  is  in  motion, 
for  then  no  amount  of  protective  coloration  will  avail  its  owner. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  sympathetic  colors  are  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  animal  as  it  rests  with  wings  folded,  that  is,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  in  moths  and  the  under  surface  of 
both  pairs  in  butterflies,  for  in  the  former  group  the  hmd  wings  are 
folded  beneath  the  fore,  which  lie  roof-like  against  the  sides  of  the 
body,  while  the  butterflies  bring  the  upper  siuiaces  of  the  erectly 
held  wings  together,  thus  exposing  their  under  surface. 

Confusing  Coloration. — ^With  many  forms  such  as  the  moths 
and  butterflies  which  we  have  just  described,  the  recognition  color- 
ing may  be  very  conspicuous,  so  that  during  flight,  when  no  pro- 
tective coloring  would  avail,  the  eye  follows  it  readily.  A  sudden 
settling  of  the  insect,  the  brilliant  color  instantly  disappears,  and 
one  loses  sight  of  the  insect  completely,  since  its  ex{>osed  coloring 
now  harmonizes  with  the  support  on  which  it  rests.  Were  the  eye 
to  follow  the  sympathetic  color  during  flight,  the  resting  insect 
would  be  much  more  readily  discerned,  but  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  conspicuous  color  is  highly  confusing  to  a  hiunan  ob- 
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The  structural  features,  striae^and  the  like,  which  give  rise  to  the 
ph)^ical  play  of  iridescence,  have  been  compared  to  ripple-marks 
or  rhythms  of  growth  such  as  the  growth-lines  on  a  shell,  and  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  color  when  it  is  laid  down  in  concentric 
lines  or  cross-bars. 

Value  of  Coloration 

The  value  of  coloration  to  the  animal  is  in  many  instances  a 
very  real  thing  and  must  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  creature's  chances  for  survival.  That  it  is  not  in  every  case 
operative,  however,  is  undeniable,  for,  as  Roosevelt  sa)rs,  speaking 
especially  of  the  higher  animals,  some  have  so  wide  a  range  of  ac- 
tivity, continually  passing  over  such  totally  different  landscapes 
and  among  such  totally  different  surroimdings,  that  the  difficdty 
of  devising  a  concealing  coloration  would  be.  enormous  (1911). 
Nevertheless,  if  the  color  was  such  as  to  protect  the  bird  or  animal 
at  critical  periods,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  in- 
dividual protection,  but  also  from  that  of  the  race,  as  for  instance 
during  the  bringing  forth  of  the  young  or  the  incubation  of  the 
eggs,  its  value  would  be  abimdantly  proved  even  though  at  other 
times  the  protection  afforded  was  inadequate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  initial  cause,  of  color,  its  final  perfection 
of  adaptation  for  concealment,  warning,  or  whatsoever  service 
it  may  render  may  well  be  the  result  of  the  natural  selection  factor. 

MIMICRY 

Of  all  the  devices  adopted  by  nature  for  the  protection  of  her 
children  none  is  so  marvelous  in  its  perfection  as  those  which  are 
included  under  the  head  of  mimicry — the  resemblances  which 
organisms  bear  to  others  and  to  inanimate  objects  in  form,  color, 
attitude,  and  action,  thereby  either  escaping  observation  or  ad- 
vertising an  apparent  harmf  ulness  which  is  not  at  all  real. 

Just  as  coloration  of  animals  was  classed  as  protective  and  ag- 
gressive, so  we  may  consider  two  aspects  of  mimicry,  the  protec- 
tive mimicry  being  as  before  divisible  into  concealing  and  warning 
and  the  aggressive  into  concealing  and  alluring.  Mimicry  may  be 
further  divided  into  unconscious  or  passive,  under  which  head  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  mimics  fall,  and  wherein  form  and  color 
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make  up  the  resemblance;  and  conscious  or  active,  in  which  by 
its  actions  tiie  mimic  imitates  the  immune  model. 

Almost  anything  may  be  mimicked,  from  a  wave-worn  pebble 
to  a  twig  of  a  tree  or  an  active  harmful  insect.  Thus  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature,  the  inorganic,  plant,  and  animal,  furnish  the  host 
oi  models  to  be  imitated  where  immunity  is  sought. 

Protective  mimicry,  as  we  have  seen,  has  two  aspects,  conceal- 
ment and  warning,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
An  example  is  the  crab  CryptolUhodes  whose  smooth  rounded  form 
and  texture  and  white  color  harmonize  so  perfectiy  with  the  white 
quartz  pebbles  of  beach  shingle  that  one  needs  must  turn  the 
animal  over,  generally  by  accident,  to  see  its  real  organic  character 
as  a  living  form.  The  immunity  which  it  thus  secures  from  enemies 
of  its  own  humble  station  must  be  of  real  protection,  though  doubt- 
less it  is  occasionally  crushed  by  a  larger  form.  Its  mimicry  is 
certainly  unconscious,  as  action  betrays  its  presence  and  stoical 
passivity  is  essential  to  safety.  Another  crab  resembles  wave- 
worn  dead  coral  very  closely;  here,  as  the  animal  is  carnivorous, 
the  concealment  may  have  a  twofold  purpose,  protection  against 
its  enemies  and  aid  in  securing  its  prey. 

The  geometrid  moths,  whose  caterpillars  (see  Fig.  32)  are  the 
familiar  measuring  worms,  are  often  not  only  protectively  colored 
but  may  mimic  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  of  various  plants 
such  as  clematis,  the  birch  tree,  the  pear  tree,  and  many  others. 
That  on  the  birch,  the  caterpillar  of  Sdenia  tetrdunariay  when  it 
needs  particularly  to  escape  observation,  grasps  the  branch  with 
its  two  hinder  pair  of  prop-legs  and  throws  its  body  outward  at  an 
angle,  in  a  rigid  posture  as  though  in  a  cataleptic  state.  Details 
of  resemblance  are  now  apparent,  not  only  in  color  and  form  but 
in  excrescences  which  simulate  the  latent  buds  of  a  twig,  while 
the  somewhat  pointed  head  and  feet  resemble  terminal  buds.  So 
perfect  is  the  resemblance  and  so  long  maintained  the  posture  that 
even  a  trained  observer  often  fails  to  see  the  creature  or  to  be 
sure  of  what  he  sees  until  he  actually  touches  it.  Such  mimicry 
is  in  the  main  unconscious,  that  is,  in  the  color  and  form;  but  as 
action  precedes  the  inaction  of  the  mimicking  pose  it  is  also  in  part 
a  conscious  one. 

Yet  another  geometrid  moth,  Schizura  mucronis,  carries  the  mim- 
icry still  further,  for  not  only  does  the  rough-barked  caterpillar 
mimic  the  twig  to  perfection,  but  the  moth  does  also,  although 
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somewhat  less  effectively.    The  latter  rests  head  downward  against 

the  bark  of  the  actual  limb  with  the  stiffened  body  held  out  at  an 

appropriate  angle,  the  wings  being  folded  around  the  abdomen 

in  such  a  way  as  to  heighten  the  resemblance. 

Many  moths  mimic  the  rough  bark  in  color  when  in  an  ordinary 

resting    posture 

upon   it,  but  with 

them  it  is  a  matter 

of    color    miniicr)' 

only. 

Many   of  the 
walkbg- stick      in- 
sects    (Phasmids) 
are  also  close  mim- 
ics,  with  their 
slender    body,  at- 
impkot  .n>^  tenuated     limbs, 
sympathetic  cokira- 
tion,  and  slow  movement,  often  stiffening  into   rigidity  as  do 
the  geometrids.    When  moving,  some  of  the  walking-sticks  ha\'e 
a  peculiar  tottering  gait,  but  in  one  instance  in  Texas,  while  the 
shadow  of  the  insect  could  be  clearly  seen  upon  the  shadow  of  a 
bush  because  of  this  characteristic,  only  careful  search  revealed 
the  creature  in  substance  upon  the  bush  itself.    All  of  the  American 
species  of  phasniids  are  wingless  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  them,  but  in  the  tropic  and  subtropic  regions  of  the  earth  over 
six  hundred  species  are  known,  many  of  which  have  other  protec- 
tive resemblances,  some  of  them  marvelous  indeed.    Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  example  is  the  leaf  insect  Phyllium  (Fig.  36).    Here 
the  wings  and  flattened  and  expanded  body  and  limbs  are  all  green 
except  for  irregular  small  yellowish  spots  which  simulate  the  fungus 
or  rust  growths  upon  a  leaf  so  that  the  total  resemblance  is  very 
precise. 

Many  butterflies  are  also  leaf-like  in  appearance,  simulating  not 
only  the  general  hue  of  a  dead  or  withered  leaf  but  its  petiole, 
midrib,  venation,  rust  spots,  and  the  clear  places  which  sometimes 
occur  in  a  diseased  or  injured  leaf.  One  such  butterfly  is  Cano- 
pUebia  archidona  from  Bolivia,  in  which  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the 
fore  wing  forms  the  apparent  stem  or  petiole  of  the  leaf;  the  most 
noteworthy  instance,  however,  is  that  of  KaUima  paralecta  from 
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India  (Fig.  37)  in  which  the  hinder  wings  are  prolonged  into  the 

stem-like  structure,  and  the  other  leaf-like  markings  are  carried 

to  an  entreme  of  perfection.    This  butterfly  is  strikingly  colored 

above,  blue-black  with  a  reddish  yellow  or  bluish  white  band,  the 

recognition  markbgs  of  the  species.    This  coloring  is  seen  in  flight. 

On  the  instant  of  alighting,  the  insect 

practically    disapi>ears,    for    now    the 

wings  are  folded  together  so  that  only 

their  protectively  colored  under  surface 

is  exposed.    This  is  deceptively  like  a 

dead  and  sere  leaf  due  to  its  color,  in 

which  red  and   brown  alternate  with 

occasional  spots  bereft  of  scales  which 

simulate  dewdrops.    In  addition  there 

is  seen  the  midrib  and  often  the  lateral 

ribs  of  the  leaf,  and  black  and  mouldy 

spots  also  occur. 

Warning   Himicry. — Some    of    the 
most  remarkable  mimicry  of  all  is  in- 
cluded under  the  caption  of  warning 
mimicry — mimicry  of  advertisingly  col- 
ored forms  which  are  distasteful  or  even 
poisonous    either    when    devoured    or 
through   the   possession   of   poisonous 
fangs.    Among  reptiles  there  are  cer- 
tain brilliantly  colored  poisonous  snakes     fig.  37.— Dead-leaf  butterfy, 
of  the  family  Elapidffi  to  which   the  ^-^'"a  pataitaa,  from  India. 
deadly  cobras  belong.     These   snakes        "    oBmann.) 
are  of  the  genus  Flaps  and  are  confined  entirely  to  America. 
They  are  beautifully  colored,  often  in  red  and  black  alternating 
bands  which  in  the  coral  snake  are  edged  with  yellow.     While 
they  possess  a  strong  poison  they  are  practically  harmless  to 
man  because  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  gape.    Each  of  the  sev- 
eral spcdcs  of  poisonous  coral  snakes  is  mimicked  by  other  species 
of  harmless  snakes  belonging  to  different  genera,  and  while  the 
markings  are  in  no  case  exactly  similar,  the  approximation  is  suf- 
ficiently close  to  render  the  imitators  practically  immune  from  at- 
tack except  perhaps  by  mankind.     Many  other  harmless  snakes 
such  as  the  hog-nose  snake  {Ueterodon),  while  not  colored  exactly 
like  poisonous  ones,  will  nevertheless  flatten  the  head,  rendering 
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it  triangular,  and  hiss  and  often  strike  to  show  how  very  dangerous 
they  are.  With  lower  animals  this  doubtless  gives  them  a  certain 
immimity  from  attack  but  on  the  other  hand  only  serves  to  invite 
destniction  at  the  hand  of  man.  The  mimicry  in  the  case  of  those 
species  which  imitate  the  coral  snakes  is  unconscious  or  passive, 
that  of  Heferodon  is  conscious  as  it  depends  upon  the  actions  of  the 
snake  to  make  it  effective. 

Among  insects  again  there  are  a  host  of  imitators,  both  active 
and  passive;  those  which  mimic  their  models  in  form,  color  and 
action,  such  as  the  hairy,  brilliantly  colored  syrphus-  or  flower-flies 
which  resemble  the  stinging  bees  and  wasps;  beetles  which  re- 
semble wasps ;  clear-wing  motihs  which  mimic  bees,  and  so  on.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  imitations,  again,  are  among  the  butterflies, 
which  resemble  other  distasteful  and  hence  immune  butterflies. 
The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  immune  monarch  butter- 
fly, Anosia  plexippus  (=Danais  archippus),  which  is  inedible,  and 
its  imitator,  the  viceroy,  Basilarchia  archippus  {-LimenUis  disip- 
pus),  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  palatable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  insectivorous  birds. 

Sometimes  only  the  female  of  a  butterfly  will  mimic  an  immune 
model,  the  male  being  colored  in  a  totally  different  way  (dimorphic 
species).  Again  in  widespread  species  more  than  one  form  of  fe- 
male will  be  associated  with  a  given  male,  each  female  mimicking 
an  immune  species  which  happens  to  be  locally  abundant.  In 
Africa  the  Danaid  butterflies  are  unpalatable,  while  the  Papilios 
are  not.  PapUio  merope  is  a  species  "which  in  the  course  of  its 
distribution  through  Africa,  has  scarcely  varied  at  aU  m  the  male 
sex,  but  in  the  female  has  almost  everywhere  lost  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  PapUio,  and  has  asstuned  that  of  a  Danaid,  which 
is  protected  by  being  impalatable,  and  not  even  everywhere  the 
appearance  of  the  same  species,  but  in  each  place  that  of  the  pre- 
vailing one,  and  sometimes  of  several  in  one  region.  These  females 
thus  show  at  .the  present  day  a  polymorphism  which  consists  of 
four  chief  mimetic  forms,  to  whidi  has  to  be  added  the  primitive 
form — ^that  resembling  the  male.  This  has  survived  in  Abyssinia 
alone,  and  even  there  it  is  not  the  only  one,  but  occurs  along  with 
some  of  the  mimetic  forms  "  (Weismann).  Thus  while  in  a  general 
way  the  different  types  of  female  are  locally  separate,  their  areas 
of  distribution  often  overlap,  and,  at  the  Cape  for  instance,  one  male 
and  three  forms  of  female  have  been  reared  from  one  set  of  eggs' 
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Aggressive  mimicry  is  that  shown  by  certain  carnivorous  forms 
such  as  the  spiders  found  on  golden-rod  and  other  flowers,  and 
whose  yellow  bodies  so  harmonize  with  the  flowers  upon  which 
they  rest  as  to  render  them  invisible  to  the  visiting  insects  which 
form  the  spider's  prey.  Other  spiders  resemble  oak  galls  or  other 
vegetable  growths,  yet  others  the  droppings  of  birds,  all  of  which 
resemblances  have  the  same  ulterior  design.  These  are  all  instances 
of  concealing  mimicry. 

Another  spider  is  described  as  re3embling  an  orchid  blossom 
more  or  less  closely,  both  in  color  and  form.  In  this  instance 
the  resemblance  is  an  alluring  one  and  is  advertising  rather  than 
sympathetic.  It  is  doubtless  a  highly  profitable  adaptation  to 
die  spider.  Another  similar  adaptation  is  that  shown  in  a  cer- 
tain African  lizard,  protectively  colored  except  for  a  brilliant 
patch  of  color  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  which  acts  as  a  lure  for 
the  unwary. 

Simulatioii  of  Death. — ^But  one  aspect  of  mimicry  remains  to  be 
discussed,  again  a  conscious  imitation,  that  of  simulating  death. 
Thb  has  been  developed  to  such  a  fine  art  in  the  American  opossum 
{Diddpkis  virginiana)  that  the  act  is  known  in  common  sp)eech  as 
"playmg  Opossum."  Whether  it  is  an  intentional  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  creature,  or  whether,  as  has  been  siiggested,  the 
animal  faints  away  from  fright,  in  which  event  it  could  hardly  be 
called  conscious  mimicry,  it  certainly  is  again  an  adaptation  of 
real  value  to  its  owner  and  may  often  save  its  life  when  attacked 
by  an  enemy  that  prefers  to  kill  its  prey.  Many  insects,  especially 
hard-bodied  beetles,  whom  a  fall  will  not  injure,  have  a  similar 
habit,  as  they  drop  like  a  pebble  when  one  is  about  to  seize  them 
and  lie  inert  where  they  fall  and  are  often  searched  for  in  vain 
among  the  leaves  and  grass  beneath  the  bush  upon  which  they  were. 
This  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opossimi,  an  actual  unconscious- 
ness, but  is  even  more  eflicadous  as  the  animals  are  so  hard 
to  find. 

Wallace's  Conditions  for  Protective  Mimicry.— Wallace  long 
ago  stmuned  up  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  whenever 
protective  mimicry  occurs.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Imitative  species  must  occur  in  the  same  area  and  occupy 
the  same  station  as  the  mimicked. 

2.  The  imitators  are  always  the  more  defenseless. 

3.  The  imitators  are  always  less  niunerous  in  individuals. 
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4.  The  imitators  differ  from  the  bulk  of  their  allies. 

5.  The  imitation,  however  minute,  is  external  and  visible  only, 
never  extending  to  internal  characters  or  to  such  as  do  not  affect 
the  external  appearance. 

Causes  of  Mimicry. — ^Weismann,  the  leader  of  the  Darwinian 
school,  makes  natural  selection  the  only  factor  in  the  production 
of  mimicry,  arguing  with  Bates  that  the  great  likeness,  such  as 
occurs  between  the  white  butterflies  and  the  nauseous  Heliconiidae, 
would  depend  on  a  process  of  selection,  based  on  the  fact  that,  in 
each  generation,  those  individuals  would  on  the  average  survive 
for  reproduction  which  were  a  little  more  like  the  model  than  the 
rest,  and  thus  the  resemblance,  doubtless  slight  to  be^n  with, 
would  gradually  reach  its  present  degree  of  perfection.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  it  has  been  argued  that  the  mimicry  to  be  of  any  selec- 
tion value  must  be  practically  perfect  at  once,  and  the  minute 
or  trivial  variations  such  as  the  exponents  of  natural  selection  postu- 
late would  be  of  no  possible  survival  value  in  mimicry.  On  the 
otl^er  hand,  that  masterpiece  of  mimicry,  Kallima  (see  Fig.  37), 
goes  too  far,  as  a  much  less  perfect  imitation  would  be  ample  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  we  can  not  conceive  of  selection  taking  an 
adaptation  past  the  point  of  eflSciency. 

Another  explanation  of  mimicry  is  that  the  mimetic  form  as 
in  butterflies  may  have  arisen  as  a  sport  or  saltation,  and  that 
for  a  while  the  two  forms  persisted  side  by  side,  but  gradually  the 
old  one  disappeared.  Such  an  explanation  might  well  account  for 
the  polymorphism  of  PapUio  merope,  especially  as  the  male  still 
retains  its  original  form  and  in  one  locality  (Abyssinia)  a  female 
does  as  well. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  whatever  causes  may  be 
secondarily  operative  in  the  production  of  coloration  and  mimicry, 
natural  selection  is  the  chief. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Animal  Associations.    Communausm 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  evolution  is  the 
development  of  communal  life  among  animals,  for  here  is  fore- 
shadowed one  of  the  factors  which  have  aided  so  largely  in  placing 
man  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  not  alone  his  sentient 
power  and  his  hand  skill  that  have  made  him  great,  for  while  in- 
dividual man  working  his  way  as  a  solitary  being  can  accomplish 
much,  civilization  and  its  attendant  train  of  invention  and  attain- 
ment are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  communal  life. 

Animal  associations  may  be  divided  into  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  discussed.   They  are: 
Associations  of  different  species. 
Mutually  beneficial. 
Commensal  (see  Chapter  HI).' 
Symbiotic  (see  Chapter  III). 
Harmful. 
Parasitism  (see  Chapter  XVII). 
Associations  of  the  same  species. 
Gregarious  animals. 

Mutual  aid  with  no  division  of  labor  other  than  leadership. 
Communal  animals. 
Alwa3rs  implying  division  of  labor  and  sometimes  physical 
difiFerentiation. 

GREGARIOUS  ANBiALS 

The  association  of  unlike  forms  will  not  now  be  discussed 
and  we  may  turn  at  once  to  gregarious  animals.  These  are 
such  as  herd  together  for  mutual  aid,  either  for  defense  or 
for  the  securing  of  food.  The  name  might  also  be  applied  tor 
communities  of  sedentary  benthonic  animals  whose  association  is 
the  result  of  the  accidental  settling  of  a  swann  of  mero-planktonic 
young  in  a  given  locality.  Such  a  group  should  not  be  called  a 
colony,  for  colonial  organisms,  as  the  term  is  used  in  Biology,  are 
such  as  are  organically  connected  with  one  another. 
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Truly  gregarious  forms  are  the  shoals  or  schools  of  invertebrates 
or  fishes  such  as  the  squid,  shad,  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  albi- 
core.  Whether  there  is  here  a  recognized  leader  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Of  higher  forms  among  marine  types  there  are  the 
whales  and  seab,  all  of  which  are  gregarious.  With  the  killer 
whales,  Orca  (Fig.  64),  there  is  mutual  aid  just  as  there  is  among 
wolves,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  prey,,  the  killers  being 
the  only  cetaceans  which  prey  habitually  on  warm-blooded  animals. 
Their  victims  may  be  seals,  penguins,  or  the  various  spedes  of 
their  own  order.  The  killers  des^oy  such  as  they  are  able  alone, 
but  combine  into  packs  when  a  larger  whale  is  to  be  attacked. 
Their  favorite  food  is  the  tongue  of  the  right  or  whalebone  whale, 
and  two  or  three  will  seize  the  lips  and  force  open  the  mouth,  while 
the  others  tear  out  the  tongue  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

Wolves,  when  they  run  in  packs  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  may  be 
said  to  observe  a  sort  of  armed  truce,  the  idea  of  mutual  aid  for 
defense  evidently  being  foreign  to  their  code  of  ethics,  for  they 
will  at  once  turn  upon,  destroy,  and  devour  one  of  their  own  band 
who  happens  to  be  wounded,  even  though  it  delay  the  chase.  Un- 
gulates, on  the  other  hand,  herd  together  for  safety,  not  for  food- 
getting,  since  the  inmiense  numbers  sometimes  brought  together 
must  render  the  amount  of  food  available  for  an  individual  ma- 
terially less. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  numbers  of  any  large  animal  of  recent  times 
were  those  of  the  buffalo  (Bison  americanus)  which  formerly  spread 
over  one-third  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  America. 

Homaday  tells  us  that  they  ranged  from  the  arid  plains  to  the  hilly  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  Appalachians,  covering  an  area  which  stretched 
3600  miles  from  north  to  south  by  2000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
center  of  their  abundance  lay  in  the  great  plains  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Mississippi,  and  when  the  herds  assembled  there  they  covered 
the  earth  seemingly  as  with  one  vast  brown  buffalo-robe.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  ob^rvations  of  the  immensity  of  their  numbers  was  that 
of  Colonel  R.  I.  Dodge  in  May,  187 1,  who  drove  for  twenty-five  hours 
through  an  unbroken  herd  of  buffalo.  Homaday  believes  that  Colonel 
Dodge  must  actually  have  seen  no  fewer  tiian  half  a  million  animals. 
They  belonged  to  the  great  southem  herd,  estimated  at  3,500,000,  then 
on  its  annual  spring  migration  northward.  The  estimated  numbers  of 
the  northern  herd  have  been  put  at  1,500,000,  making  a  total  of  5,000.000 
animals,  and  yet  within  the  next  four  years  that  majestic  army  was  re- 
duced to  thiee  pitiful  remnants  owing  to  the  wanton  destruction  by  man, 
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a  slaughter  second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  War.  In  1903  Doctor  Frank 
Baker  estimated  the  total  number  alive  as  634  wild  and  11 19  in  captivity, 
making  1753  as  compared  with  their  former  millions  (Homaday). 

Among  buffalo,  the  herd  is  led  by  a  female,  whereas  among 
horses,  as  among  the  pariah  dogs  of  Constantinople,  a  male  of 
proved  prowess  is  chief  among  them  until  displaced  by  a  stronger. 

Beaver  carry  thfcir  social  organization  further  in  that  all  unite 
ioT,  the  construction  of  such  public  works  as  the  dam  which  im- 
pounds the  water.  When  it  comes  to  the  individual  lodges,  how- 
ever, each  works  for  himself  and  lives  his  own  family  life  more  or 
less  regardless  of  others  of  the  community. 

Among  pelicans,  even  though  they  flock  together  in  great  num- 
bers for  breeding  and  the  rearing  of  their  young,  each  jealously 
guards  its  own  interests  and  those  of  its  offspring,  regardless  of  the 
others.  Occasionally,  however,  mutual  aid  becomes  necessary,  as 
when  individual  fishing  is  not  sufficiently  productive.  In  this 
event,  the  birds  are  said  to  swim  in  a  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  sur- 
round a  school  of  fishes  much  as  they  are  enclosed  in  a  seine.  The 
pelicans  then  swim  toward  the  shore,  driving  their  prey  into  shallow 
water,  where  each  fishes  for  himself. 

Some  instances  are  recorded  of  the  association  of  more  than 
one  species  of  gregarious  animals.  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  of 
a  herd  of  between  forty  and  fifty  elephants,  accompanied  by  over 
a  hundred  white  herons.  In  order  to  see  whether  there  was  an 
available  bull  among  them,  the  men  moved  them  by  shouting, 
and  off  the  elephants  went  at  a  rapid  pace,  half  the  herons  riding 
on  them  while  the  others  hovered  alongside,  like  a  white  cloud. 
Another  example  is  the  association  of  zebra,  ostrich,  and  gnu, 
mentioned  before  (page  41)  under  the  head  of  commensalism,  as 
such  associations  of  unlike  forms  for  mutual  good  belong  to  that 
category.  Roosevelt  also  tells  us  of  oryx  herds,  generally  of  from 
half  a  dozen  to  fifty  individuals,  often  mixed  with  the  zebra  herds. 
There  were  also  solitary  oryx  bulls,  probably  turned  out  of  the 
herds  by  more  vigorous  rivals,  and  often  one  of  these  would  be 
found  with  a  herd  of  zebras  which  proved  more  merciful  to  it  than 
its  own  kinsfolk.  All  of  this  game  of  the  African  plains  is  highly 
gregarious  in  habit,  and  the  species  associate  freely  with  one 
another. 

Domestic  Animals. — ^With  but  a  single  exception — the  domestic 
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cat — every  animal  which  man  has  succeeded  in  subjecting  to  his 
uses  has  been  a  gregarious  form  and  hence  dependent  upon  its 
fellows  for  aid  and  succor.  This,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  a 
very  potent  factor  in  man's  favor  when  he  attempts  the  subjuga- 
tion of  a  wild  animal,  for  he,  in  large  measure,  supplies  the  need  of 
kinsfolk  and  when  the  creature  becomes  dependent  upon  him  the 
victory  is  half  won.  The  surly,  intractable  individuals  among 
male  elephants,  horses,  and  cattle  would  probably  be  outlaws 
from  their  own  kind  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  independent  habits 
of  the  domestic  cat  which  Kipling  has  so  admirably  satirized  in 
his  story  of  "the  cat  that  walked  by  its  wild  lone,"  are  due  to  the 
Don-gregarious  character  of  ^ts  wild  progenitors,  and  are  attributes 
which  centuries  of  domestication  have  never  wholly  eradicated. 
Hence  the  cat  is  always  a  guest,  the  other  domestic  animals  be- 
coming members  of  the  family. 

COMMUNALISM 

« 

Communalism,  as  has  been  said,  always  implies  division  of 
labor,  sometimes  with  physical  differentiation,  aithough  in  higher 
organisms  increased  intelligence  may  offset  phjrsical  dififerences, 
the  individuals  being  more  adaptable  to  the  various  tasks  of  the 
community  and  not  necessarily  limited  to  one  or  two.  True  com- 
mimalism  is  found  in  but  two  groups  of  organisms,  the  insects 
and  mankind;  in  each  instance  the  final  culmination  of  a  long  and 
important  evolutionary  line. 

Insects 

Among  insects  two  orders  only  are  suflSciently  advanced  to  in- 
clude communal  forms:  the  Isoptera,  termites  or  "white  ants," 
and  the  Hymenoptera,  ants,  bees  and  wasps. 

Termites  (Fig.  38)  are  insects  of  a  comparatively  low  grade  of 
organization  and  bear  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  true  ants, 
then*  popular  de^gnation,  "white  ants,"  having  arisen  from  the 
fact  that,  like  the  former,  they  dwell  in  large  communities  with  a 
complex  social  system.  Members  of  the  two  groups  of  insects 
may  readily  be  told  apart,  as  the  termites  lack  the  delicate  pe- 
duncle that  joins  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  the  ants,  and  are 
broad-waisted  creatures,  yellowish  white  to  light  brown  in  color. 
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Flo.  3S.— Tenliites  or  white  ants,  Ttrmes  ludfutut.  A,  woifccT;  B, 
Midler;  C,  complemenUl  male  or  female;  D,  true  winged  male  or  fe- 
male; E,  gravid  female,  abdomen  distended  by  tbe  great  nproductiTc 
(A-C,  E,  from  Claus-Sedswick,  D  from  Leuckart.) 
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Most  of  the  termites  are  wingless,  others  have  wings  for  a  while 
which  are  afterward  shed,  many  are  blind,  and  all  have  slender 
antennas  resembling  strings  of  beads. 

Their  social  organization  has  carried  with  it  a  remarkable  physi- 
cal differentiation  so  that  at  least  four  distinct  castes  are  generally 
recognizable;  they  are  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera,  characterized  by  sex  differences  but  include  both  males  and 
females  in  each  grade.    The  four  castes  are: 

First,  the  workers:  small,  blind,  wingless,  pale  in  color,  with  undevel- 
oped sexual  organs,  but  with  fairly  well  formed  jaws.  In  some  species 
there  are  no  workers,  in  others  there  may  be  two  kinds. 

The  second  are  the  soldiers.  These  are  also  blind  and  wingless  and 
sexually  undeveloped.  Their  chief  distinction  from  aU  the  other  castes 
lies  in  the  greatly  developed  scissors-shaped  jaws  which,  together  with 
the  enlarged  head,  are  darker  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  due  to 
their  being  more  strongly  chitinized. 

The  third  caste  consists  of  the  complemental  males  and  females^  also 
blind  and  wingless,  but  with  limited  powers  of  procreation;  otherwise 
they  look  not  unlike  the  larger  workers.  Their  duty  is  to  supplement.the 
production  of  yoimg  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  chief  sexed 
individuals. 

The  fourth  caste  are  the  true  or  chief  males  and  females.  These  differ 
markedly  from  the  other  castes  in  their  darker  color  and  by  being  pos- 
sessed of  both  wings  and  organs  of  vision,  as  they  alone  are  concerned 
with  the  external  world,  all  of  the  others  being  subterranean  creatures 
which  so  far  shun  the  light  and  air  as  to  build  covered  tunnels  for  commu- 
nication where  burrowing  is  impracticable.  The  true  sexed  individuals 
are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  in  the  spring  emerge  from  their 
underground  fastnesses  and  swarm  forth  on  their  mating  flight.  They 
are  assailed  by  birds  and  other  insectivorous  creatures  and  countless 
numbers  are  destroyed  before  a  suitable  haven  is  reached.  Ultimately 
they  settle  to  the  ground,  such  as  survive  the  slaughter,  and  the  wings 
are  stripped  off,  breaking  at  a  line  of  least  resistance,  so  that  only  a 
stump  remains  behind. 

The  males  and  females  now  pair  and  each  pair  under  normal  condi- 
tions are  the  potential  founders  of  a  new  colony.  The  supposition  is 
that  they  must  be  found  by  a  group  of  workers,  who  then  take  possession 
of  them  and  make  them  the  royal,  or  more  properly  parental,  pair  of  a 
new  community  which  these  workers  establish.  Just  how  new  colonies 
arc  formed  in  the  familiar  New  England  species,  Termes  flavipesy  is  not 
known,  nor  has  a  gravid  true  female  ever  been  found,  and  it  is  within  the 
possibilities  that  in  spite  of  their  numbers  none  of  the  chief  caste  ever 
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succeed  in  surviving  the  mating  flight,  and  that  the  young  are  produced 
entirely  by  the  complemental  caste.  Among  tropical  species — and  they 
are  very  numerous,  especially  in  Africa  (see  Drummond)  and  South 
America — the  chief  females,  sometimes  distended  with  eggs  to  many 
times  their  original  size,^  are  frequently  found. 

The  young  are  all  alike  when  first  hatched.,  three  moults  being  necessary 
to  develop  into  large-headed  individuals,  and  three  more  to  form  the 
latter  into  perfect  soldiers. 

The  termites  have  as  commensal  guests  within  their  colonies 
many  other  kinds  of  insects  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  species 
have  been  described.  These  are  known  as  termitophiles  or  lovers 
of  termites.  The  true  ants  have  similar  myrmecophiles,  of  which 
there  are  many  more  than  in  the  present  instance. 

Hymenoptera  show  all  gradations  of  development  from  solitary 
forms  to  those  among  which  there  is  a  most  intimate  communal  life. 
Gradational  series  may  be  illustrated  by  the  bees  and  wasps.  The 
ants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  conmiimal. 

Bees  may  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  habit  and  physiological 
development  into  three  groups,  solitary,  gregarious,  and  com- 
munal, of  which  the  hive  bees  have  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment. The  solitary  bees  need  not  be  discussed,  but  as  the  social 
organization  in  the  gregarious  bees  grades  into  the  communal,  a 
few  may  be  described.  Some  of  the  technically  solitary  bees  have 
a  marked  preference  for  one  another's  company  and  thus  show  the 
beginnings  of  gregarious  life.  Near  Stanford  University  there  is  a 
huge  colony  of  a  mining  bee,  Antkophora  sianfordiana,  in  which 
the  vertical  burrows  are  set  as  closely  together  as  possible  without 
interference,  each  burrow  being  the  property  of  a  single  female 
bee.  In  this  instance  the  hole  is  not  filled  with  stored  food  and 
dosed  up  as  is  usual,  but  the  mother  bee  brings  sustenance  to  the 
larva  during  its  entire  period  of  helplessness. 

Andrena,  the  small  mining  bee,  forms  similar  colonies;  one  re- 
corded village  which  covered  only  a  square  rod  of  groimd  including 
several  thousand  nests.    Here  a  vertical  tunnel  is  dug  with  indi- 

*  In  a  tropical  African  species,  Termes  bellicosus,  the  soldiers  are  fifteen  times 
as  large  as  the  workers,  and  the  fertile  queen  has  her  abdomen  so  enlarged  and 
stretched  by  the  thousands  of  eggs  forming  inside  that  it  comes  to  be  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her  body,  and  twenty 
of  thirty  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  a  laborer.  The  egg-laying  capacity  of  such 
^  '"lale  is  given  as  sixty  a  minute,  or  eighty  thousand  and  upward  in  one  day 
ty-four  hours  (Kellogg). 
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vidual  cells  branching  out  on  either  side,  within  which  the  eggs 
are  laid,  together  with  a  portion  of  suitably  prepared  food,  the 
cell  being  then  sealed.  The  mother,  having  completed  her  do- 
mestic arrangements,  waits  in  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  for  the 
issuance  of  the  young. 

With  yet  another  mining  bee,  Halictus,  the  smallest  of  all,  while 
each  mother  makes  her  own  nest-burrow  with  its  stored  cells,  a 
number  combine  to  form  a  conmion  vertical  passage  to  the  open 
air,  so  that  one  entrance  and  corridor  give  access  to  a  number  of 
homes.  Many  such  structures  are  placed  close  together  in  popu- 
lous conununities.  Thus,  as  Comstock  says,  "while  Andrena 
builds  villages  composed  of  individual  houses,  Hdictus  makes 
cities  composed  of  apartment-houses." 

In  bumblebees  the  domestic  economy  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
wasps,  the  colonies,  for  such  they  are,  lasting  but  a  season.  These 
bees  pair  in  the  fall,  the  males  die,  and  the  impregnated  females 
pass  the  winter  sleeping  in  some  underground  crevice  or  hole. 
In  the  spring  they  issue  forth  and  gather  pollen  and  honey  which 
is  mixed  together  into  a  pasty  mass  and  placed  in  some  under- 
ground hole,  that  of  a  mouse  or  mole  or  one  which  the  bee  digs 
for  herself.  Several  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  mass  of  food,  the  re- 
sultant larvae  feeding  thereon  xmtil  they  are  full-grown-,  when  each 
spins  a  silken  cocoon  within  which  it  passes  through  the  pupa 
state  to  emerge  as  a  sterile  worker  bee.  These  workers  then  take 
over  the  labor  of  the  nest,  enlarging  it  and  providing  more  food, 
and  the  mother  simply  lays  eggs  to  the  extent  of  several  sexually 
sterile  broods.  In  late  summer  or  fall  males  and  females  are  pro- 
duced which  fly  forth  and  pair.  Then  the  males  and  workers 
gradually  die  off  until  only  the  pregnant  females  are  left — the 
potential  founders  of  next  year's  communities. 

"The  strange  case  of  the  guest  bumblebees,  species  of  the  genus 
PnikyruSf  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  the  attention  of  any  observer  of 
bumblebee  nests.  In  all  general  characters  and  total  seeming  truly 
bumblebee-like,  found  always  in  and  about  bumblebee  nests,  these  in- 
sidious guests,  cleverly  living  at  the  bountiful  table  of  their  host,  present 
to  us  an  interesting  problem  touching  their  deceptively  Bombus-like 
makeup.  Are  they  really  bumblebees,  that  is,  bees  directly  descended 
from  bumblebee  stock,  which  have  become  degenerate  and  adopted  a 
parasitic  life,  or  are  they  bees  of  another  stock,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
successfully  deceiving  the  bumblebees  and  thus  gaining  access  to  their 
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nests,  have  gradually  acquired  (through  long  selection)  the  bumblebee 
dress  and  general  appearance?  The  former  supposition  is  the  more 
probable.  They  are  like  bumblebees  in  so  many  structural  details  un- 
necessary for  such  deception  that  they  must  be  looked  on  as  a  degenerate 
ofFshoot  from  the  Bombidae.  Having  given  up  the  gathering  and  carrying 
of  pollen,  their  tarsi  are  no  longer  provided  with  a  pollen-basket  (concave 
smooth  surface,  bounded  by  lines  of  long  stiff  incurving  hairs)  and  by 
the  absence  of  this  arrangement  they  may  always  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  bumblebees.  There  is  no  working  caste,  infertile  female  workers, 
with  these  Psithyridae,  each  species  being  represented  by  males  and  fe- 
males only"  (Kellogg). 

The  honey  or  hive  bees,  Apis  mellifica  (Fig.  39),  differ  from  the 
bumblebees  in  that  the  colonies  are  permanent  and  composed  of 
a  much  greater  nimiber  of  individuals.    These  live  in  their  wild 

A  B 


Fio.  39* — ^Honey-bee,  Apis  meUifica,  A,  queen  (perfect  female);  B,  worker  (im- 
perfect female);  C,  drone  (male).    (After  Brehm,  from  Parker  and  HaswelL) 

state  in  a  hollow  tree,  although  those  found  wild  in  America  are 
all  escaped  domestic  swarms.  The  numbers  in  a  colony  vary  from 
ten  thousand  in  winter  to  fifty  thousand  in  summer,  of  which  but 
one  individual  is  a  fertile  female,  possibly  several  hundred  are 
male  or  drones,  and  the  rest  sexually  immature  females  or  the 
workers,  all  three  sorts  being  anatomically  distinguishable.  The 
queen  is  merely  the  mother,  never  working  or  gathering  honey  as 
with  the  bumblebees,  while  the  drones  act  as  consorts  for  the  queen, 
only  one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps,  performing  any  real  function  for 
the  colony  at  all.  The  workers  "  build  brood-  and  food-cells,  gather, 
prepare,  and  store  food,  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  the  young, 
repair,  clean,  ventilate,  and  warm  the  hive,  guard  the  entrance 
and  repel  invaders,  feed  the  queen,  control  the  production  of  new 
queens,  and  distribute  the  species,  founding  new  communities,  by 
swarming'*  (Kellogg).  Although  the  colony  is  permanent,  its 
members  die  just  as  in  human  communities.  The  workers  which 
hatch  and  labor  in  the  spring  and  siunmer  rarely  live  more  than 
six  or  eight  weeks,  while  those  bom  in  late  autunm.may  survive 
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the  winter.  Queens  live  from  two  to  three,  even  five  years,  while 
the  drones  all.  die  or  are  killed  by  the  workers  before  the  coming 
of  winter.  Feeble  workers,  larvae,  and  pupae  are  generally  also 
slain. 

The  afUSj  of  which  the  number  of  species  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  2500  (Kellogg)  to  5000  (Wheeler),  are  without 
exception  conmiunal,  and  have  carried  their  societal  evolution 
further  than  any  other  animal,  not  even  excepting  the  lower  races 
of  mankind.    Wheeler  says  of  them: 

"Ants  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  from  the  arctic  regions  to  the 
tropics,  from  timberilne  on  the  loftiest  mountains  to  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  dunes  and  sea-shores,  and  from  the  dampest  forests  to  the  driest 
deserts.  Not  only  do  they  outnumber  in  individuals  all  other  terrestrial 
animals,  but  their  colonies  even  in  very  circumscribed  localities  often 
defy  enumeration.  Their  colonies  are,  moreover,  remarkably  stable, 
sometimes  outlasting  a  generation  of  men.  Such  stability  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  longevity  of  the  individual  ants,  since  worker  ants  are  known 
to  live  from  four  to  seven  and  queens  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  In 
all  these  re^>ects  the  other  social  insects  are  decidedly  inferior.  .  .  . 
Not  only  do  the  ants  far  outnumber  in  species  all  other  social  insects,  but 
they  have  either  never  acquired,  or  have  completely  abandoned,  certain 
habits  which  must  seriously  handicap  the  termites,  social  wasps  and  bees 
in  their  struggle  for  existence.  The  ants  neither  restrict  their  diet,  like 
the  termites,  to  comparatively  innutritions  substances  such  as  cellulose, 
nor  like  the  bees  to  a  very  few  substances  like  the  honey  and  pollen  of  the 
evanescent  flowers,  nor  do  they  build  elaborate  combs  of  expensive 
materials,  such  as  wax.  Even  paper  as  a  building  material  has  been  very 
generally  outgrown  and  abandoned  by  the  ants.  Waxen  and  paper  cells 
are  not  easily  altered  or  repaired^  and  insects  that  are  wedded  to  this 
kind  of  architecture,  not  only  have  to  expend  much  time  and  energy 
in  collecting  and  working  up  their  building  materials,  but  they  are  unable 
to  move  themselves  or  their  brood  to  other  localities  when  the  nest  is 
disturbed,  when  the  moisture  or  temperature  become  imfavorable  or 
the  food  sui^ly  fails.  The  custom  of  depending  on  a  single  fertilized 
queen  as  the  only  reproductive  center  or  organ  of  the  colony  has  also  been 
outgrown  by  many  ants.  At  least  the  more  dominant  and  successful 
qiedes  have  learned  to  cherish  a  number  of  these  fertile  individuals  in 
the  colony.  Finally,  the  manifold  and  plastic  relationships  of  ants  to 
plants  and  other  animals  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  circumscribed 
and  highly  specialized  ethological  relationships  of  the  social  bees  and 
waq)s.  The  termites  undoubtedly  resemble  the  ants  most  closely  in 
piastidty,  but  .  .  .  these  insects,  too,  are  highly  specialized,  or  one- 
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sided  in  their  development.  This  is  best  seen  in  their  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  light,  for  this  practically  confines  them  to  a  subterranean  existence 
and  excludes  them  from  many  of  the  influences  afforded  by  a  more  vaiied 
and  illuminated  environment." 

The  social  evolution  of  the  ants  parallels  in  a  very  remarkable 
way  that  of  mankind  and  from  this  point  of  view  they  may  be 
classed  as  foraging,  herding,  and  agricultural  ants,  with  lesser 
groupings  as  well. 

1.  Foraging  or  marauding  ants.  The  genus  EciUniy  the  so-called  driver 
ants,  best  illustrate  this  stage  of  savagery,  espedally  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain Brazilian  species  in  which,  in  their  long  marches  in  search  of  booty, 
the  great  army  is  said  to  be  marshaled  by  big-headed  officers  and  led  by 
scouts!  These  ants  make  their  expeditions  to  the  nest  of  other  ants  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  the  larvae  and  pups  which  are  used  as  food, 
and  such  as  are  not  devoured  are  stored  in  the  temporary  nest,  their 
captors  being  nomadic,  and  are  used  for  some  time  after  the  foray  is  over. 
On  their  long  marches  they  carry  as  booty  the  dead  bodies  of  various 
insects  as  well  as  the  helpless  young  of  the  pillaged  ants. 

2.  Slave-holding  ants.  Slave-holding  seems  to  be  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  marauding  ants  of  bringing  home  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  other  ant  colonies.  Of  course  if  all  were  devoured  be- 
fore emerging  as  adults,  such  a  thing  could  not  happen,  but,  as  Kellogg 
says,  the  instinct  of  the  hatched  workers  is  to  work,  and  so  work  they  do; 
hence  if  any  captives  survived  and  their  work  was  of  advantage  to  the 
raider  community,  natural  selection  would  do  the  rest.  In  the  beginning 
there  were  no  slave- makers  but  only  raiders  who  raided  for  food,  not  for 
slaves.  But  by  bringing  home  extra  supplies  of  this  food,  which  hatched 
and  lived  and  worked  in  the  new  nest,  evolution  from  food  to  slaves  and 
from  raiders  to  slave-makers  has  naturally  taken  place. 

Some  slave-making  ants  are  now  absolutely  dep)endent  upon  their 
captives  for  all  work  done  in  the  colony,  and  one,  PdyerguSy  has  gone  so 
far  that  it  can  neither  dig  nor  care  for  its  young  or  even  keep  itself  from 
starvation  in  an  abundantly  stored  nest  without  the  aid  of  its  slaves. 
"Specialization  is  leading  Polyergus  to  its  end  I" 

3.  Herding  a  fits.  These  are  in  reality  commensal  forms  living  in  ben- 
eficial association  with  other  insects,  notably  the  aphids  or  plant-lice. 
The  ants,  however,  as  one  would  suppose,  are  the  masters  and  tiie  aphids 
serve  them  as  domestic  cattle  serve  mankind.  The  economy  can  best 
be  understood  by  a  specific  instance,  that  of  the  little  brown  ant,  Lasius 
brunTieuSy  which  gathers  the  young  larvae  of  the  corn-root  louse  in  the 
fall  and  keeps  them  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  any  natural  enemies  until 
spring,  when  they  are  transported  to  the  roots  of  certain  weeds  until  the 
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com  germinates,  and  then  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  com  and  herded 
there  until  mating  time  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pair 
and  their  offspring  preserved  as  before.  Other  species  gather  various 
plant-lice  eggs  which  they  conserve  during  the  winter,  colonizing  them 
upon  their  proper  food-plants  in  the  spring.  In  return  for  this  care  the 
ants  secure  from  the  aphids  the  so-called  honey  dew  which  exudes  from 
two  tube-like  processes,  the  honey  tubes  or  comicles,  projecting  from 
the  upper  surface  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  plant-lice  readily 
yield  the  honey  dew 

to  the  ants,  though  in         vV^/>  B 

some  cases  the  ants 
may  not  feed  upon  it 
directly  but  upon  a 
fungus  which  in  turn 

KTOWS  upon  the  sweet-  ^'^'  40.— Red  ant,  Formica  rufa.  A,  male;  B,  worker; 
.  ,  ^  .•  C,  female.    (After  Brehm,  from  Parker  and  Haswell.) 

ish    exudation    accu- 
mulating upon  the  surrounding  leaves.    Certain  of  the  aphids  seem  to 
be  utterly  dependent  upon  the  ants  for  their  well-being  if  not  for  their 
very  existence. 

4.  Agricultural  ants.  These  harvester  ants,  as  they  are  perhaps  more- 
accurately  called,  belong  to  the  genus  PogonotnyrmeXy  of  which  nine 
q)ecies  occur  in  America,  especially  in  the  West  and  South.  They  form 
communities,  usually  of  considerable  size,  the  nests  being  partly  below, 
partly  above  ground  in  the  form  of  large  symmetrical  heaps  in  open 
sunny  places,  generally  where  there  is  more  or  less  grass.  The  nests  are 
stored  with  seeds  and  grains,  garnered  from  the  surrounding  grasses 
which  are  cut  away  in  the  area  immediately  contiguous  to  the  nest. 
From  this  bare  area  well-worn  trails  diverge  into  the  surrounding  grass. 
The  harvester  ants  have  been  said  actually  to  plant  their  favorite  grasses, 
e^>ecially  that  known  as  ant  rice  or  Aristida,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
crops.  This  Wheeler  has  shown  to  be  imtrue,  but  a  voluntary  planting 
is  simulated  by  the  fact  that  chaff  or  sprouted  seeds,  which  would  be 
valueless  as  winter  rations,  are  removed  from  the  nest  and  dropped  at 
the  edge  of  the  cleared  circle  stnd  in  many  instances  take  root  and  grow, 
lesultipg  in  an  unintentional  sowing  of  seed,  and  as  Aristida  seeds  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  food-stores,  a  majority  of  the  plants  about  the  nest 
may  be  Aristida, 

$.  Honey  ants.  There  is  a  species,  Myrmecocystus  melliger,  found  in 
the  semi-arid  West,  which  McCook  has  especially  studied  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  where  their  mounds  occur  in  hundreds.  Certain 
of  the  workers  through  a  curious  structural  modification  may  become 
greatly  distended  with  honey  so  as  to  be  as  large  as  a  small  grape.  '"These 
honey  bearers  hang  by  their  feet  from  the  ceiling  of  small  dome-shaped 
chambers  in  the  nest;  their  yellow  bodies  stretch  along  the  ceiling,  but 
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the  rotund  abdomens  hang  down  as  almost  perfect  globiiles  of  trans- 
parent tissues  through  which  the  amber  honey  shines.  The  honey  is 
obtained  by  the  workers  from  fresh  (growing)  cynipid  galls  on  oak-trees, 
which  exude  a  sweetish  sticky  liquid  which  is  brought  in  by  the  foraging 
workers  and  fed  to  the  sedentary  honey  holders  by  regurgitation.  It  is 
held  in  the  crop  of  the  honey-bearer,  the  distention  of  which  produces  the 
great  dilation  of  the  abdomen.  The  stored  honey  is  fed  on  demand  to 
the  other  workers  by  regurgitation;  a  large  drop  of  honey  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  honey-bearer,  resting  on  the  palpi  and  lips,  and  is  eagerly 
lapped  up  by  the  feeding  individuals,  two  or  three  often  feeding  together. 
A  somewhat  similar  honey  ant,  Prenolepis  imparts,  is  common  in  Cal- 
ifornia. " 

6.  Thief  ants.  These  are  abundant  tiny  creatures,  belonging  to  the 
species  Solenopsis  molesta,  which  live  in  association  with  several  different 
species  of  larger  ants,  feeding  upon  the  larvae  and  pupae,  so  that  they  are 
in  a  sense  marauder  ants,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  sinaller 
galleries  of  the  thief  ants  lie  beside  the  larger  ones  of  their  hosts  and 
occasionally  open  into  them,  so  that  the  burglarous  creatures,  whidi 
are  small  and  obscurely  colored,  can  carry  on  their  depredations  with 
impunity,  escaping  into  their  own  galleries,  which  the  larger  ants  cannot 
enter,  whenever  they  are  detected  and  pursued. 

7.  Commensal  ants.  These  also  live  at  the  expense  of  associated  spedes, 
but  apparently  give  some  return  for  the  benefits  enjoyed,  which  the  thief 
ants  do  not.  One  such  instance,  recorded  by  Wheeler,  is  that  of  the 
common  red-brown  ant  Myrmica  hrevinoides  and  the  smaller  Leptotharax 
emersoni,  *'  The  little  Leptothorax  ants  live  in  the  Myrmica  nests,  building 
one  or  more  chambers  with  entrances  from  the  M3rrmica  galleries,  so 
narrow  that  the  larger  Myrmicas  cannot  get  through  them.  When 
needing  food  the  Leptothorax  workers  come  into  the  Myrmica  galleries 
and  chambers,  and,  climbing  on  to  the  backs  of  the  Myrmica  workers, 
proceed  to  lick  the  face  and  the  back  of  the  head  of  each  host.  A  M3rrmica 
thus  treated  'paiised,'  says  Wheeler,  'as  if  spellbound  by  this  shampooing 
and  occasionally  folded  its  antennae  as  if  in  sensuous  enjo3mient  The 
Leptothorax,  after  licking  the  Myrmica's  pate,  moved  its  head  around 
to  the  side  and  began  to  lick  the  cheeks,  mandibles,  and  labium  of  the 
Myrmica.  Such  ardent  osculation  was  not  bestowed  in  vain,  for  a  very 
minute  drop  of  liquid — evidently  some  of  the  recently  imbibed  sugar- 
water — appeared  on  the  Myrmica's  lower  lip  and  was  promptly  lapped 
up  by  the  Leptothorax.  The  latter  then  dismounted,  ran  to  another 
M3Tmica,  climbed  onto  its  back,  and  repeated  the  very  same  performance. 
Again  it  took  toll  and  passed  on  to  still  another  M3mnica.  On  looking 
about  in  the  nest,  I  observed  that  nearly  all  the  Leptothorax  workers 
were  similarly  employed.'  Wheeler  believes  that  the  Leptothorax  get 
food  only  in  this  way;  they  feed  their  queen  and  larvae  by  reguigitation. 
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The  Myrmicas  seem  not  to  resent  at  all  the  presence  of  the  Leptothorax 
guests,  and  indeed  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  constant  cleansing 
licking  of  their  bodies  by  the  shampooers.  But  the  Leptothorax  workers 
are  careful  to  keep  their  queen  and  young  in  a  separate  chamber,  not 
accessible  tp  their  hosts.  This  is  probably  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  the 
thoughtless  habit  of  eating  any  conveniently  accessible  pups  of  another 
species  is  wide-spread  among  ants"  (Kellogg). 

Mankind 

The  evolution  of  mankind  forms  the  subject-matter  of  later 
chapters.  He  is  to-day,  especially  in  his  more  highly  civilized 
state,  the  final  product  of  communal  life,  for  while  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  man  as  an  individual,  it  is  only  in  cooperation 
with  his  fellows  that  his  great  supremacy  over  the  brute  and  physi- 
cal creation,  may  be  manifest.  None  of  man's  relatives  among  the 
primates  are  more  than  gregarious,  and  it  is  probable  that,  until 
the  descent  of  the  human  precursor  from  the  arboreal  habitat, 
he  was  but  gregarious  also;  terrestrial  existence  only  pernutting 
the  development  of  true  communal  life.  If  this  be  true,  his  com- 
munal co5peration  can  hardly  antedate  the  Miocene  and  may 
well  have  had  a  stiU  more  recent  beginning.  Our  fossil  records 
show  that  of  the  two  groups  of  insects  whose  societal  evolution 
onnpares  with  that  of  man,  the  termites  were  physically  perfected 
by  early  Eocene,  the  ants  during  Oligocene  time.  The  presump- 
tion is  therefore  that  their  evolution  since  these  several  dates  has 
been  purely  societal.  If  this  be  true,  their  communal  life  in  each 
instance  antedates  that  of  the  sentient  head  of  the  animal  kingdom 
itself,  a  fact  which  entitles  these  humble  creatures  to  increased 
respect. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

Parasitism  and  Degeneracy 

Creatures  which  are  not  free-living,  but  depend  upon  others 
directly  for  their  food  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  these  the 
ones  bearing  the  ignoble  relationship  of  parasite  to  host  number, 
according  to  one  authority  (Eccles),  more  than  half  of  all  the  ani- 
mal creation.  Hence  as  a  means  of  adaptation  for  survival,  par- 
asitism must  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkably  successful  device, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  resultant  evolution  is  one  of  retro- 
gression and  ends  in  greater  or  less  degeneracy  according  to  the 
degree  of  parasitism  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  animal  at  the 
beginning  of  its  degenerating  career. 

Classification  of  Parasites 

Aside  from  their  natural  taxonomic  rank  in  the  animal  or  plant 
kingdom,  parasites  may  be  divided  bionomically  into  the  following 
groups. 

Temporary  parasites  are  the  creatures  which,  like  many  insects, 
are  parasitic  during  but  a  portion  of  their  life  and  free-living  at 
other  times.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  adolescent  which  has  become 
parasitic.  This  is  true  of  the  parasitic  H3mienoptera,  whose  eggs 
are  laid  by  being  thrust  by  means  of  a  special  device  (ovipositor) 
into  the  body  of  another  insect,  a  caterpillar  for  instance,  within 
which  the  entire  larval  state  is  passed,  the  parasite  feeding  as  a 
rule  on  the  fat-body  or  other  non-vital  portions  of  its  host.  When 
its  larval  time  is  fulfilled,  the  parasite  emerges  through  the  body- 
wall,  spins  a  tiny  cocoon  on  the  outside  of  its  host,  within  which 
it  pupates,  and  finally  emerges  as  an  adult  fly  of  free  life  and  habits 
totally  distinct  from  those  of  its  young.  Another  instance  of  a 
temporary  parasite  is  the  ordinary  dog  or  cat  flea,  this  time  parasitic 
as  an  adult,  living  its  adolescent  life  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor 
where  sufficient  organic  material  is  usually  found  to  give  it  suste- 
nance. Those  whose  parasitic  career  embraces  the  adult  condition, 
as  in  this  instance,  show  greater  degeneracy  than  those  parasitic 
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as  young,  for  the  higher  the  animal  is,  the  greater  the  fall,  and  an 
adult  has  generally  attained  a  loftier  plane  of  development  than  its 
young. 

Permanent  parasites  are  such  as  have  practically  no  free  stage 
in  their  career,  like  the  dreaded  trichina  worm  to  be  described  later 
on.  This  creature  is  found  encysted  in  the  flesh  of  one  host  and 
passes  to  the  next  through  the  latter  having' eaten  of  the  first,  and 
normally  an  indefinite  number  of  generations  may  live  their  lives 
without  ever  being  in  the  outer  air.  Permanent  parasites  are  more 
frequently  found  among  lower  forms  and  always  require  a  succes- 
sion of  similar  hosts  or  a  blood-sucking  alternative  host,  whereas 
the  greater  number  of  higher  parasites  are  temporary. 

Facultative  parasites  is  a  term  applied  to  the  more  adaptable 
sorts  which,  lacking  their  normal  host,  may  turn  to  another,  or 
even  exist  as  free-living  forms.  Many  parasites  are  facultative, 
although  in  some  cases  the  new  host  may  be  one  closely  related  to 
the  old. 

Obligate  parasites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  less  adaptable 
sorts,  and  require  a  definite  host  or  succession  of  hosts.  It  is 
questionable  whether  very  many  parasites  are  strictly  obligate  in 
the  sense  of  requiring  an  invariable  species.  Certain  tapeworms 
seem  to  be  such,  however,  the  human  tapeworm,  T<mia  solium, 
being  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  while  T.  saginata  has  for 
its  alternate  host  the  domestic  cattle.  The  tuberculosis  organism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  facultative,  with,  unfortimately,  a  rather 
wide  range  of  hosts. 

External  Parasites. — ^Yet  another  grouping  of  parasites  is  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  confine  their  depredations  to  the  outside  of 
their  host,  that  is,  are  external  or  ectoparasites,  such  as  the  flea 
of  which  we  spoke,  or  are  parasitic  within  the  interior  of  the  host. 
External  parasites,  which  are  largely  arthropods,  may  become 
degenerate  but  are  rarely  of  such  vital  moment  to  the  host  in  them- 
selves;  it  is  only  when  they  in  turn  are  parasitized  and  are  thus  the 
carriers  of  disease  that  they  become  a  real  menace. 

Internal  parasites  or  endoparasites  are  many,  and  while  a  large 
number  of  them  have  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their 
free-living  ancestors,  many  of  those  which  are  zoologically  high 
in  the  scale  of  life  show  a  very  marked  degeneracy  which  is  in  some 
cases  extreme.  Many  Protozoa,  bacteria  of  disease,  and  especially 
worms  of  various  sorts  are  included  under  this  head. 
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Effect  of  Parasitism 

On  the  Host. — ^The  efifect  of  parasitism  upon  the  host  is  gen- 
erally a  harmful  one  with  no  compensating  benefit.  It  does  not 
invariably  result  fatally  at  once  to  the  individual,  but  in  the 
case  of  many  adolescent  insects  prevents  their  reaching  the 
adult  stage  and  therefore  renders  impossible  the  procreation  of 
further  generations.  In  preserving  the  balance  of  nature,  parasitism 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  factors,  keeping  naturally  pro- 
lific creatures  effectively  in  check.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
parasitism  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  extinction  of  prehistoric 
races  of  animals,  and  Doctor  Ecdes  has  brought  together  some  in- 
teresting data  which  bear  upon  this  problem.  He  believes,  and  his 
observations  are  based  upon  extensive  study  of  germ  diseases,  that 
s^pparently  all  animals  of  the  present  and  past  are  infested  by  one 
or  more  parasites  feeding  upon  the  host,  and  that  the  parasites  are 
themselves  infected  by  parasites,  which  suggests  the  quatrain: 

''The  little  fleas  which  us  do  tease 
Have  other  fleas  to  bite  'em, 
And  these  in  turn  have  other  fleas. 
And  so— ad  infinitum." 

In  the  course  of  time  all  hosts  becorae  immune  to  the  parasites 
and  all  goes  well  until  new  migrants  arrive,  bringing  new  parasites 
and  therefore  new  diseases  into  the  area.  The  new  disease  will 
cause  immense  destruction  imtil  the  native  animals,  or  the  survivors 
of  them,  again  attain  immunity.  Therefore  times  of  renewed  mi- 
gration, which,  as  we  have  seen  in  oiu:  discussion  of  animal  distri- 
bution, are  concurrent  with  the  formation  of  new  migratory  routes 
— ^land-bridges,  forest  tracts,  removal  of  old-time  barriers,  and  so 
forth — should  be  times  of  disestablishment  and  economic  disorgani- 
zation. 

Immunity  to  disease  does  not  necessarily  mean  immunity  to  the 
parasite,  but  rather  that  the  host  has  become  capable  of  enduring 
the  parasite  within  its  system  and  at  the  same  time  showing  every 
manifestation  of  perfect  health.  Nevertheless  such  an  individual 
may  be  a  carrier  of  the  disease  of  the  most  insidious  sort,  as  medical 
practitioners  have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  One  notable  instance 
in  point  is  that  of  the  cattle-infesting  Texas  fever  which  has  been 
thus  graphically  described  by  Doctor  D.  E.  Salmon.    He  says: 
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"The  cattle  which  ^read  the  disease  are,  themselves,  apparently  in 
good  health,  while  the  cattle  that  become  sick  do  not  themselves  dissem- 
inate the  contagion.    Again,  susceptible  cattle  might  be  mingled  with 
impunity  with  cattle  from  the  infected  district,  providing  this  mingling 
occurred  immediately  after  their  arrival,  and  did  not  continue  longer  than 
two  or  three  weeks;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  susceptible  cattle  that  lat«r 
in  the  season  trespassed  for  even  a 
few  minutes  on  the  pastures  where 
the  infectious    cattle   had  been 
would    contract  a    most  violent  : 
fonn  of  the  malady.  .  .  .    Texas  I 
fever  is  caused  by  a  microscopic 
parasite,  which  lives  within  the 
red  gjobules  of  the  blood.    The 
cattle  in  the  infected  district  cany 
this  parasite  permanently,  and  are 
so  neariy  immune  to  its  effects 
that  they  remain  in  good  health, 
notwithstanding   its    presence   in 
their    blood.     Not   so,   however, 
with   cattle    which  never   before 
have  encountered  it.    With  such 
animals  it  destroys  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  reduces  them  to  one 
third  or  one  fourth  the  nonnal 
number.   An  intense  fever  is  pro- 
duce<i,  and  the  creatures  rapidly 
waste  away  and  die  after  a  sick- 
ness of  one  or  two  weeks." 

The  East  Coast  fever  of  Africa, 
which  is  very  similar,  is  caused  by 
a    very    closely   related    parasite 
which  likewise  lives  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  its  host.     Infected  East 
Coast  cattle  show  no  ill  effects,  but 
are    "carriers"    of    the    disease.   ' 
Non-hnmune  cattle  brought  into   the  blood  of  cattle  m 
the  East  Coast  region  are  open  to 
certain  attack,  and  the  assertion  has  been  made  that  out  of  each 
hundred  which  are  thtis  assailed  but  five  on  the  average  survive. 
In  one  epidemic,  due  to  the  introduction  of  infected  animals  into  the 
Transvaal,  15,000  cattle  died.     In  trypanosomiasis  (sleeping  sickness) 
we  have  another  instance  of  this  same  condition.    Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  no  sick  animab  in  the  fly  country  of  Africa,  no 


(Aftei  LUhe,  from  Calkins.) 
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horses,  cattle  or  dogs  can  venture,  even  for  a  day,  into  the  region.  Most 
of  the  wild  animals,  however,  the  buffalo,  koodoo,  and  wildebeeste  or 
gnu,  carry  the  tr3^anosomes  in  small  numbers  in  their  blood,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  the  tsetse  fly  obtained  the  parasite.  The  wild  animals 
act  as  a  reservoir  of  the  disease.  The  trypanosome  seems  to  live  in  the 
blood  of  the  wild  animals  without  doing  them  any  manifest  harm,  but 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  horse, 
the  dog,  or  the  ox,  the  victims  rapidly  sicken  and  die. 

On  the  Parasite. — ^The  effect  of  parasitism  on  the  parasite, 
which  may  be  much  or  little,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  forms  at  least 
is  invariably  one  of  degenerative  specialization,  the  parasite  being 
below  the  standard  of  its  free-living  congeners.  Of  course,  simple 
ancestors  imply  little  or  no  degeneracy;  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
trogression may  be  profound  if  the  parasite  be  one  of  high  descent 
In  the  case  of  temporary  parasites  the  alteration  may  not  be  so 
decided  as  in  permanent  ones,  but  it  varies  with  the  degree  of  adap- 
tation to  parasitic  life. 

Parasitic  organisms,  like  sedentary  forms,  are  apt  to  lose  their 
organs  of  locomotion  and  develop  instead  structures  for  attach- 
ment or  adhesion,  such  as  tentacles,  hooks  or  suckers.  Correlated 
always  with  the  diminution  of  locomotive  powers  is  that  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  the  only  sense  remaining  in  extreme  in- 
stances being  the  tactile,  which  is  a  primordial  function  of  proto- 
plasm itself.  The  nervous  system  as  a  whole  shows  degeneracy. 
There  may  also  be  a  simplification  of  the  external  skeleton  as  in 
arthropods,  especially  if  the  parasite  be  internal. 

Parasitism  often  means  reduced  metabolism  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  the  vegetative  organs,  such  as  those  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  and  especially  the  alimentary  canal,  wherein  the  digest- 
ive glands  are  the  first  to  disappear,  for,  as  in  certain  intestinal 
worms,  notably  Ascaris,  the  organism  lives  virtually  in  predigested 
food  which  only  awaits  absorption.  In  the  tapeworms  die  extreme 
is  reached,  for  in  them  there  is  no  trace  of  alimentary  canal  at  afl, 
the  nutrient  medium  in  which  the  animals  live  being  absorbed 
directly  through  the  body-wall  of  the  flattened  degenerate. 

The  reproductive  organs  alone  suffer  no  diminution,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  become  still  more  highly  developed,  especially  among 
internal  parasites,  for  among  these  in  particular  the  vicissitudes 
attending  the  organism  during  its  life  cycle  and  especially  during 
its  migration  from  host  to  host  are  great,  and  fecundity  must  needs 
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be  proportionately  increased.  Hermaphroditism  frequently  char- 
acterizes the  parasite  and  in  some  instances  self-impregnation 
seems  to  occur.  Parasitic  plants  lose  many  organs  but  never  the 
blossoms,  which  are  often  of  wondrous  beauty,  as  for  instance,  the 
orchids. 

Value  of  RecapUuUUion 

Were  it  not  for  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  life  history  of 
the  individual  Jiroadly  tends  to  ^ummar^^  ^^**  evolution  -^  ks 
race,  and  that  the  earlier  stages  in  ontogeny  may  repeat  those  in 
the  phylogeny,  taxonomic  (i.  e.,  zoological  or  botanical  as  opposed 
to  bionomic)  classification  of  some  parasites  would  be  virtually 
impossible.  For  example,  in  the  crab  parasite,  Sacculina  (Fig.  42), 
we  have  so  extreme  a  state  of  degeneracy  that  the  sycophant  is 
reduced  to  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  a  tumor  growing  on  the 
under  side  of  the  host's  abdomen  (see  Fig.  42,C).  Dissection  shows 
this  tumor  to  possess  nothing  comparable  to  an  alimentary  canal, 
but  in  its  stead  a  large  growth  of  ramifying  processes,  like  rootlets, 
extending  through  every  portion  of  the  crab's  anatomy,  even  to 
its  eyes,  and  serving  to  extract  nutritive  juices  just  as  the  rootlets 
of  a  plant  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Within  the  body  of 
the  parasite  are  a  decidedly  reduced  nervous  system  and  enor- 
mously developed  reproductive  organs.  Such  is  Sacculina,  and  as 
such  its  classification  is  impossible  until  its  life  history  is  revealed, 
when  its  taxonomic  rank  is  at  once  manifest. 

Of  this  form  Thomson  says:  "The  animal  is  at  the  nadir  of  parasitic 
degeneration.  But  what  of  the  life  history?  Out  of  the  brood  chamber 
there  emerge  Nauplius-larvae,  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  a  food- 
canal,  and  a  median  eye.  They  feed  and  grow  and  moult,  and  pass  into 
a  second — the  Cyprid  larval  stage.  These  fix  themselves,  just  like  bar- 
nacles and  acorn-shells,  by  means  of  their  first  pair  of  feelers,  to  the  back 
or  limbs  of  young  crabs,  finding  a  soft  place  at  the  base  of  the  large 
bristles  or  setae.  All  but  the  head  region  is  cast  off;  the  structures  within 
the  head  contract;  eyes,  tendons,  pigment,  and  the  remains  of  the  shell 
are  all  lost;  and  a  tiny  sac  sinks  into  the  interior  of  the  crab.  Eventually 
it  reaches  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  the  cuticle  of  the  crab  softens  beneath  it,  so  that  the  sac-like 
body  protrudes.  It  seems  to  live  for  three  years,  during  which  the  growth 
of  the  crab  is  arrested.  The  reproductive  organs  of  both  male  and  female 
crabs  are  destroyed." 
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Flo.  41— The  nadir  of  parasitism,  SiKCulma  cardtu.  A  and  B,  Urvll  (ii»n- 
plius)  stagcsi  C,  crab,  Carcinus  nuaias,  viilh  a  mature  Sacadina  in  situ.  >tiov- 
ing  ramifying  "roots"  (omitted  from  left  side)  which  extract  nourijbment 
from  the  crab.    (Alter  Ddage,  from  Leuckart.) 
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The  life  history  of  Sacculina  up  to  the  time  of  its  fixation  is 
therefore  essentially  as  in  other  barnacles,  hence  its  inclusion  with 
them  in  the  order  Cirripedia.  And  the  larval  stages — the  Nauplius 
and  Cypris — are  found  in  many  other  Crustacea,  and  therefore 
the  barnacles  are  included  within  that  class.  As  an  adult  the  diag- 
nostic crustacean  features  are  certainly  conspicuously  absent  in 
Sacadifkiy  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  them,  although  in  a  perverted 
sense,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 

Examples  of  Parasites 

Sporozoa* — One  group  of  Protozoa,  tlie  class  Sporozoa,  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  parasites.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  their 
general  similarity,  shown  in  the  absence  of  locomotor  organs  and 
in  their  mode  of  reproduction  by  means  of  spores,  may  be  due  to 
convergent  characters  resulting  from  their  parasitic  mode  of  life. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  a  natural  group  of  related  organisms, 
we  may  be  dealing  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  derived  from 
several  more  or  less  remote  ancestral  stocks.  The  Sporozoa  are 
all  internal  parasites,  some  of  which  inhabit  the  digestive  tract  of 
their  host,  others  the  ccelome  or  body  cavity,  others  the  cells,  and 
yet  others  find  lodgment  in  the  very  nuclei  of  the  cells  themselves. 
Finally,  some  are  blood-inhabitants.  In  many  cases  there  may 
be  modifications  of  these  several  modes  of  life  or  combinations  of 
them.  Of  such  is  the  malaria  organism,  the  genus  Plasmodium^ 
several  species  of  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  malaria 
in  the  human  being.  The  three  undoubted  species  are  Plasmodium 
maXj  producing  tertian  fever  in  which  there  is  an  attack  every 
forty-eight  hours;  Plasmodium  falciparum,  giving  rise  to  the  perni- 
cious autumnal  or  malignant  malaria  characterized  by  daily  or 
more  or  less  constant  fever;  and  P.  malaria^  producing  quatrain 
fever  which  gives  rise  to  paroxysms  every  seventy-two  hours.  The 
significance  of  these  attacks  is  that  they  coincide  with  the  periods 
of  schizogonous  (Gr.  ax^^^iVf  to  split)  reproduction  of  the  parasite, 
during  which  it  migrates  to  new  blood  corpuscles.  At  such  times 
there  is  a  decided  anemia  and  poisoning  which  give  rise  to  fever 
and  other  bad  conditions  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Even  death  may  ensue.  The  parasite  therefore  reproduces  by  the 
formation  of  ''spores,"  but  ultimately,  sex  elements,  male  and  fe- 
male, may  be  developed;  actual  sexual  reproduction  does  not, 
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however,  occur  in  the  human  host.  If  the  patient  is  then  bitten 
by  an  Anopheles  mosquito,  the  latter's  digestive  fluids  destroy 
all  of  the  malaria  organisms  contained  in  the  extracted  blood  except 
such  as  are  in  this  sexual  stage.  These  then  pair  and  the  fertile 
cell  bores  into  the  walls  of  the  mosquito's  gut  where  each  gives  rise 
to  many  spores  which  are  finally  liberated  into  the  body  cavity, 
whence  they  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  salivary  glands  and 
there  come  to  rest.  Upon  biting  another  patient,  the  mosquito 
injects  a  tiny  portion  of  saliva  into  the  wound — Whence  the  sting — 
and  with  the  saliva  comes  the  malaria  germ. 

As  these  organisms  are  all  of  xhe  same  brood,  their  sutTsequent 
periods  of  reproduction  coincide,  so  that  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  spores  is  liberated  at  stated  intervals,  depending  upon 
the  species,  until  ultimately  the  numbers  are  incredibly  large,  and 
the  effects  upon  the  patient  proportionately  severe.  Plasmodium 
is  therefore  a  permanent,  obligate  parasite,  but  as  its  ancestors 
•  were  lowly  forms,  there  is  probably  no  very  marked  degeneracy  as 
a  result  of  its  parasitic  adaptation. 

Worms. — ^Among  the  roundworms,  Nemathelminthes,  there  is  a 
very  terrible  human  parasite  with  a  relatively  simple  life  history. 
This  is  Trichina  spiralis,  a  somewhat  facultative  type,  as  it  has 
been  recorded  from  the  rat,  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  man.  Trichina 
(see  Fig.  43)  lives  encysted  in  the  voluntary  or  skeletal  muscles 
of  its  host  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  Each  worm  is  coiled  in  a  char- 
acteristic spiral  within  the  limits  of  a  single  muscle^  fiber,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  small,  limy,  lemon-shaped  cyst.  If  the  host  is 
eaten  by  another — the  imperfectly  cooked  pig,  for  instance,  by 
man — ^the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  dissolves  the  cysts  and  liberates 
the  worms.  These  are  of  separate  sexes  and  immature,  but  they 
soon  grow  up,  pair,  and  the  females  give  birth  to  a  thousand  off- 
spring each.  These  bore  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  are 
carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  adjacent  voluntary  muscles  such  as 
the  diaphragm.  Here  the  creatures  enter  and  pass  between  the 
muscle-fibers  for  a  certain  distance  and  finally  pierce  the  membrane 
surrounding  some  one  fiber,  enter,  coil,  secrete  the  surrounding 
cyst,  and  the  life-cycle  is  complete.  An  ounce  of  infected  pork 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  80,000  worms  of  which  perhaps  half 
are  females,  and  if  each  produces  1000  young,  the  surprising  total 
of  40,000,000  worms  may  be  derived  from  a  single  ounce.  The 
trichina  population  of  a  diseased  man  has  been  calculated  to  equal 
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100,000,000— the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1915!  After 
encystment  is  accomplished,  the  patient,  if  he  has  survived,  re- 
covers, but  grievous  symptoms  diagnostic  of  the  disease  trichinosis 
are  manifest  during  the  period  of  parasitic  activity  and  in  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases  death  ensues. 

Trichina  is  a  permanent  parasite,  never  having  a  free-living 
stage;  it  does  not,  however,  ^ow  marked  degeneracy  except  that 


Flc.  4i—TriclHM  ipirjJis  aUxddai  in  muscle.  1-3,  Trichina  in  the  btCS- 
tine  of  the  fig;  4.  Laivx  ia  the  blood  of  the  pig;  5-7,  Trichina  in  muscle,  i, 
fonale,  with  living  larvE;  i,  male;  3,  ume.  showing  hinder  end  with  coputalory 
organ;  5.  TricktHO  in  musde,  not  yet  encysted;  6,  laoie,  encysted;  7,  beginning 
of  csld^cilion  of  the  cyit.  All  snatly  enlaiged.  (Aftci  Esokor  and  Fiebiger, 
bomDaOaa.) 

it  is  capable  of  withstanding  long  periods  of  quiescence — ten  years 
at  least,  how  much  longer  is  unknown.  Alternate  hosts  of  different 
^ledes  are  unnecessary,  provided  cannibalism  exists. 

Among  the  flatworms,  Platyhelminthes,  there  are  numerous 
parasites,  of  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  life  history  is  the  liver-fluke,  Distomum  hepaticum, 
whidi  inhabits  the  liver  and  bile  ducts  of  the  sheep,  deer,  and  cer- 
tain other  grazing  animajs.  This  is  a  rather  large  worm,  as  such 
forms  go,  at  least  an  inch  in  length,  flattened,  leaf-like,  and  pro- 
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vided  with  suckers  for  attachment  and  the  getting  of  food.  The 
worms  are  hermaphrodite  and  the  reproductive  organs,  both  male 
and  female,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  animal's  interior  economy. 
They  are  thus  highly  prolific  and  their  parasitical  degeneracy  is 
manifest  in  that  they  are  self-fertilizing.  The  eggs  thus  produced 
pass  down  the  bile  ducts  and  through  the  intestine  to  the  outer 
world,  where  each  hatches  into  a  minute  embryo,  ciliated  without, 
and  provided  with  eyes.  The  eggs  soon  die  if  the  ground  is  diy, 
but  if  they  fall  upon  moist  ground  they  may  survive  for  several 
weeks,  and  if  into  a  pond  the  embryos  soon  emerge  in  search  of  a 
new  host. 

This  new  host  is  a  pond  snail  {Lymnceus  truncalulus  or  minutus) 
or  even  a  Helix  will  do,  any  of  which  Disiomum  enters  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  aperture.  Established  within  the  respiratory  organ  of 
the  snail,  the  embryo  loses  eyespots  and  cilia  and  changes  into  a 
sporocyst,  within  which  develop  a  number  of  bodies  known  as 
rediae,  which  are  asexually  produced  larvae  of  a  second  sort,  pro- 
vided this  time  with  digestive  organs.  Each  redia  usually  gives 
rise  to  more  rediae,  and  these  in  turn  to  the  third  larval  form  known 
as  cercariae,  which  also  have  a  digestive  system,  suckers,  the  rudi- 
ments of  other  organs  as  well,  and  a  welI-develox>ed  locomotor  tail, 
so  that  the  creature  resembles  superficially  a  minute  tadpole.  The 
cercariae  are  no  longer  content  with  the  snail  for  a  host,  but  pass 
out  of  it,  being  distributed  by  its  wanderings,  leave  the  water, 
climb  up  a  blade  of  grass,  lose  the  tail,  form  over  themselves  a 
flattened,  circular,  limy  cyst  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  sheep.  The 
latter  eat  the  grass,  cyst  and  all,  the  cyst  dissolves  and  the  cercaria 
is  liberated.  It  now  passes  up  the  bile  duct  from  the  intestine  to 
the  liver  and  grows  up  directly  into  a  fluke.  This  very  roundabout 
process  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  parasite  may  be  perpetuated 
within  the  sheep. 

Several  interesting  biological  principles  are  here  illustrated: 
Generations  of  asexually  produced  fonns  for  rapid  multiplication, 
the  precocious  production  of  offspring  Tjy  immature  young  (paedo- 
genesis),  the  development  of  sensory  and  locomotive  organs  where 
the  creature  is  free-living,  and  their  absence  and  the  substitution 
of  adhesive  suckers  during  parasitic  existence,  and,  finally,  as  a 
mark  of  degeneracy,  hermaphroditism  and  self-impregnation,  the 
latter  being  avoided  by  nature  in  that  it  apparently  defeats  the 
original  purpose  of  sex. 
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The  tapewonns  of  the  genus  Tania  ate  cutious,  ribbon-like  forms 
assisting  of  a  head-like  organ  or  scolex,  provided  with  suckers  and  some- 
times with  hooks  for  attachment;  beyond  the  scolex  are  a  number  of 
transverse  constrictions  which  divide  the  animal  into  a  great  many  sec- 
tions or  proglottids,  each  of  which  is  a  sexually  complete  hermaphroditic 


14.— THpcwoim  of  the  pig,  Timia  ttliiim.  A,  entire  spedmea,  reduced: 
B.  bead  or  scolex,  abooing  adhesive  books  and  nucken.  enlaiKcd;  C,  pro- 
ir  Moment,  enlarged,  with  mature  re|xt>ductive  apparatus:  ex.  excretory 
I.  lonjcitudiDal  nerves;  n,  ovuy;  pt,  genital  pore:  sh,  shdl  gland;  il, 
s  defereiu;  nl,  vitteline  ^and.    (Alter  Leudcart,  front 

unit.  TTiere  is  no  digestive  system,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  creature 
feeds  by  absorbing  the  already  digested  food  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
its  host;  other  organs,  nervous  and  excretory,  are  present,  but  in  common 
irith  other  internal  parasites  the  organs  of  procreation  dominate  those 
of  every  other  system.    No  locomotor  or  sense  organs  are  present,  but 
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the  creature  can  make  feeble  worm>like  movements.  At  about  the  two 
hundredth  segment  beyond  the  scolex,  where  they  are  produced  by  a 
process  of  transverse  constriction  (strobiiization),  the  male  organs  b^n 
to  appear,  and  further  back  toward  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  the  female' 
organs  become  mature  in  segments  which  were  originally  male.  Pairing 
is  effected,  perhaps  with  the  anterior  proglottids  of  the  same  worm,  and 
the  other  organs  then  become  reduced,  owing  to  the  great  development 
of  the  brood-chamber  or  uterus.  The  first  completed  eggs  are  found  in 
the  four  hundredth  to  five  himdredth  proglottis  and  from  this  point 
backward  they  rapidly  increase  until  a  great  number  are  contained  ih 
the  much  branched  uterus.  The  ripe  proglottids  are  detached  and  pass 
out  of  the  host  to  the  ground,  where  for  a  time  they  move  by  contraction. 
Within  the  eggs  in  the  meantime  the  embiyos  have  become  rounded 
bodies  each  armed  with  six  hooks  (hexacanth  embryos).  If  the  proglottis 
or  the  eggs  should  now  be  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  pig,  the 
second  host,  the  hooked  embryos  become  free  and  bore  their  way  by 
means  of  the  hooks  until  they  reach  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  they 
come  to  rest.  Here  they  increase  greatly  in  size  and  devdop  into  the 
proscolex,  containing  a  large  cavity  filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  On  the 
wall  of  the  proscolex  a  hollow  ingrowth  is  formed,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  which  suckers  and  hooks  characteristic  of  the  head  or  scolex  of  the 
adult  develop.  Then  the  hollow  ingrowth  turns  right  side  out,  so  that 
these  organs  come  to  lie  on  the  outer  surface.  Thus  the  bladder-worm 
or  cysticercus  is  formed,  having  a  bladder-like  expansion  to  which  is 
attached  a  structure  comparable  to  the  head  and  nedc  of  a  mature  worm. 
If  the  flesh  of  the  pig  is  now  eaten  by  man,  without  being  adequately 
cooked  or  salted,  the  worm  is  liberated,  the  bladder  abandoned,  the  head 
attached  to  the  intestmal  wall,  and  a  new  tapeworm  developed.  Except 
for  the  short  period  which  the  mature  proglottids  spend  before  being 
devoured  by  die  swine,  this  parasite  is  entirely  internal  and  in  conse- 
quence shows  marked  adaptations  for  that  sort  of  life  and  none  whatever 
for  life  in  the  open.  Its  powers  of  multiplication  can  well  be  imagined 
when  one  multiplies  the  thousand  or  so  eggs  froiu  a  single  proglottis 
by  the  niunber  of  the  latter — ^perhaps  850  in  a  complete  worm,  with  a 
possibility  of  many  more  as  the  posterior  ones  are  lostl 

Crustacea. — ^The  arthropods  also  embrace  a  host  of  forms  which 
are  parasitic — crustaceans,  arachnids,  and  insects — anid  in  the  last 
there  are  parasitic  forms  in  as  many  as  five  orders  out  of  thirteen. 
Among  Crustacea  some  curious  instances  may  be  cited,  as  in  £r- 
gasilus  (Fig.  4S,A),  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  gills  of  the  bass.  It 
is  recognizable  as  a  copepod  crustacean,  but  parasitic  adaptation 
shows  in  the  modification  of  the  antennae  into  hooks  for  adhesioUi 
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reduction  of  legs,  loss  of  eyes,  and  very  large  egg  sacs.    Another 
example  is  Lenuea  (Fig.  45,0),  in  which,  as  in  Saccultna,  all  trace  of 
fomentation  is  gone  and  the  feet  are  reduced  to  the  merest  vestiges. 
Its  maxillx  are  adapted 
for   piercing   the  skin 
of  the  host  and  suck- 
ing its  blood.    The  egg 
sacs   are    very    large.         " 
Laleira    (Fig.    4S,Q.  Q 

another  ccqiepod,  i  s 
more  degraded  than 
Lemaa,  adhering  be- 
tween the  skin  and 
flesh  of  a  fish  (Genyp- 
lenis  blacodes)  by 
means  of  its  swollen 
head,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  free. 
ChfffndracarUhus  (Fig. 
453)  tias  nothing  to 
suggest  a  copepod  ex- 
cept the  characteristic 
egg  capsules.  The 
female  is  parasitic  upon 
the  gills  of  certain 
fishes  and  is  curiously 
lobed.  These  lob^ 
may,  however,  be  rec- 
ognized as  antennules, 
booked  antennte  which 

serve  as  organs  of  at-  ^^  ^j.-_p„^tie  c™.ta«a  (Eucop.Toda).  A. 
tachment,  mandibles,  Eitasilta;  B,  CkmdrKaMhui;  B'.  same,  male  {m),  en- 
and  two  pairs  of  legs.  ^*'^-  ^'  '>""'■'.■  1>.  t-^wo; «,  «Kg  »c».  {Afier 
rn.  .   ^t        J  PMt«  and  H«»weU.) 

Tlie  male  is  less  a^en- 

erate  but  is  permanently  attached  to  the  female,  so  that  she  is 
para^tic  upon  the  fish  and  he  upon  her. 

A  much  less  degenerate  parasite  is  that  infesting  the  carp — A  rgu- 
lus,  the  carp-louse.  While  having  special  sucker-like  organs  for 
adhesion,  which  are  modified  limbs,  it  nevertheless  crawls  freely 
over  its  hosL 
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Sacctdina,  the  most  degenerate  parasitic  crustacean,  has  abeady 
been  discussed. 

Insects. — Of  insects  which  subsist  wholly  or  in  part  upon  other 
organisms  there  are  hundreds  of  species,  some  remarkably  de- 
graded, others  showing  but  little  alteration  from  the  organization 
of  their  non-parasitic  allies.  As  one  would  expect,  these  latter  are 
free-living  as  adults  and  only  parasitic  in  their  adolescent  condition. 
Usually  parasitism  on  the  part  of  adults  implies  the  loss  of  wings 
as  in  the  bird-lice  (Mallophaga),  true  lice,  scale  insects,  fleas, 
sheep  ticks,  and  the  like.  In  one  rather  rare  group  (Strepsiptera), 
the  creatures  live  upon  bees  and  wa^s  as  hosts  during  the  larva 
and  pupa  state  and  in  the  female  during  the  adult  condition  as  well. 
The  male,  however,  develops  wings  as  an  adult,  otherwise,  as  these 
are  solitary  parasites,  but  one  to  a  host,  mating  could  hardly  be 
effected. 

In  no  case  among  parasitic  insects  are  such  complex  life  histories 
known  as  among  the  worms,  although  some  of  them,  notably  the 
lice  and  ticks,  have  evidently  had  a  long  parasitic  career,  as  their 
adaptation  is  extreme. 

Mollusca. — ^Among  other  invertebrates,  such  as  echinoderms 
and  molluscs,  parasitism  is  rare,  as  the  creatures  have  met  the 
demands  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  other  ways  which  have 
proved  fully  as  effective.  One  interesting  instance  of  parasitism 
is  that  of  the  larva  of  the  fresh- water  clams  Anadania  and  Unio. 
Normally,  pelecypod  molluscs  have  a  ciliated  mero-planktonic 
larva,  but  in  the  fresh-water  forms  they  become  parasitic  in  the 
way  to  be  described.  Fertilization  is  effected  in  the  outer  chambers 
of  the  female  clam's  gill  and  the  developing  young  remain  in  tKis 
brood-pouch  until  it  is  distended  with  tfie  tiny  creatures  held  to- 
gether by  the  entangling  of  the  threads  of  byssus  which  are  secreted 
by  each  larva.  This  mass  is  shortly  expelled  from  the  mother  and 
lies  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
some  passing  fish,  to  which  the  young  clams  attach  themselves  by 
means  of  the  hooked  shell  valves.  Unto  larvae  usually  attach  to 
the  gills,  AnodonUi  to  the  skin  or  fins.  Here  they  become  encysted 
by  an  overgrowth  of  the  skin  of  the  host  and  are  nourished  by  its 
juices.  They  are  thus  true  ectoparasites  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  they  have  metamorphosed  sufficiently 
to  assume  the  normal  free  life  of  the  clam.  This  parasitism  evi- 
dently has  for  its  major  purpose  the  retention  of  the  species  in  the 
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rivers,  for  were  the  larvae  ordinary  plankton  like  those  of  their 
salt-water  relatives,  the  species  could  not  maintain  themselves  in 
their  flowing  habitat,  but  would  be  swept  out  to  sea  beyond  the 
possibility  of  return.  Relative  scarcity  of  microorganisms  for 
food  may  be  a  secondary  cause,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  habitat 
this  parasitism  is  not  only  adequate  but  also  justifiable. 

Vertebrates. — ^The  vertebrates  include  no  true  parasites  among 
their  numbers,  though  the  degraded  hag-fishes  are  on  the  border 
line  between  predatory  and  parasitic  forms.  There  are,  however, 
many  instances  of  commensalism  in  some  of  which^the  mutual  ad- 
vantage may  be  quite  unequal. 

Summary 

Weismann  thus  sununarized  the  problem  of  parasitism:  "The 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  organism's  power  of  adaptation  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  living  parasitically  within 
other  animals  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  by 
the  most  diverse  groups,  and  that  their  bodies  exhibit  the  most 
marvelous  and  far-reaching  adaptations  to  the  special  conditions 
prevailing  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  high  degree  reached  by  these  adaptive  changes, 
how  the  parasite  may  depart  entirely  from  the  type  of  its  family 
or  order,  so  that  its  relationship  is  difficult  to  recognize.  .  .  . 

"If  we  consider  the  number  of  obstacles  that  have  to  be  over- 
come in  existence  within  other  animals,  and  how  difficult  and  how 
much  a  matter  of  chance  it  must  be  even  to  reach  such  a  place  as, 
for  instance,  the  intestine,  the  liver,  the  limgs,  or  even  the  brain 
or  the  blood  of  another  animal,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  how  exactly  things  are  now  regulated  for  every  parasitic 
q)ecies  so  that  its  existence  is  secured  notwithstanding  its  de- 
pendence upon  chance,  we  must  undoubtedly  form  a  high  estimate 
of  the  plasticity  of  the  forms  of  life  and  their  adaptability.  And 
this  impression  will  only  be  strengthened  when  we  remember  that 
the  majority  of  internal  parasites  do  not  pass  directly  from  one 
host  to  another,  but  do  so  only  through  their  descendants,  and 
that  these  descendants,  too,  must  undergo  the  most  far-reaching 
and  often  unexpected  adaptations  in  relation  to  their  distribution, 
their  penetration  into  a  new  host,  and  their  migrations  and  change 
of  form  within  it,  if  the  existence  of  the  species  is  to  be  secured." 
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CHAPTER  XVm 
Adaptive  Radiation 

The  idea  of  adaptive  radiation  is  not  new,  but  was  first  clearly 
stated  by  Osbom  with  the  ckrifying  diagrams  reproduced  later  in 
the  chapter  (page  284).    Osborn's  law  is  as  follows: 

Osbom's  Law  of  Adaptive  Radiation^— ^*F,arh  isolated  region, 
if  laTff**  qn/^  siif^*"''ently  varied  in  its  topogmDhy^_soiL  climate,  and 
vpgg^^tinnp  ^^^^  ff^^  n^  t^  ?i  H^^ci'fi^^/^  mammalian  fauna.'  The 
larger  the  r^on  and  the  more  3iverse"tKe  conditions,  the  greater 
the  variety^  of  mammals  which  will  result.-  From  a  primitive  stem- 
fonn  radii  go  out  in  four  diverse  directions,  the  adaptations  being 
mainly  those  of  limbs  andifbet — also  of  teeth,  but  that  of  the  teeth 
and  feet  do  not  necessarily  parallel." 

While  the  term  adaptive  radiation  fairly  describes  the  process 
as  it  occurs  when  the  vertebrate  classes  are  considered,  yet  adaptive 
branching  more  accurately  describes  what  takes  place  in  the  orders 
and  families,  which  do  not  radiate  in  all  directions,  nor  always  in 
straight  lines,  but  in  branches  that  often  turn  and  change  their 
direction. 

Bu£Fon  was  apparently  the  first  to  understand  the  idea  of  the 
modification  of  animals  under  new  and  strange  conditions,  but 
Lamarck,  ¥rith  his  characteristic  clarity  of  vision,  added  to  this 
his  conception  of  the  principle  of  divergence,  or  as  he  called  it, 
''embranchement" — the  formation  of  different  habits  in  the  search 
for  food  and  safety.  Darwin  also  discovered  the  same  principle 
independently  of  Lamarck  and  in  his  turn  called  it  "divergence" — 
that  is,  "the  tendency  in  organic  beings  descended  from  the  same 
stock  to  diverge  in  diaracter  as  they  become  modified.  That  they 
have  diverged  greatFy  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  species 
of  all  kinds  can  be  classed  under  genera,  genera  under  families, 
families  under  suborders  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  The  solution,  as  I 
believe,  is  that  the  modified  offspring  of  all  dominant  and  increas- 
ing forms  tend  to  become  adapted  to  many  and  highly  diversified 
places  in  the  economy  of  nature." 

Osbom  applied  his  law  mainly  to  the  mammals,  but  it  is  perhaps 
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equally  true  of  the  reptiles  or  was  during  the  Mesozoic,  before  the 
mammals  came  to  their  own.  The  central  or  focal  tyi>e  is  con- 
ceived as  a  short-limbed,  ambulatory  form,  with  five  clawed  digits 
upon  the  approximately  equally  developed  feet.  It  was  small  and 
generalized  in  its  feeding  habits,  insectivorous  (that  is,  devouring 
insects,  worms  or  such  creatures)  or  omnivorous  and  therefore 
with  simple  short-crowned  teeth. 

The  impelling  causes  of  adaptive  radiation  are  the  need  of  food 
and  the  need  of  safety,  and  while  the  minor  roads  along  which 
evolution  is  possible  are  niany  and  devious,  thev  all  lead  in  four 
general  directions:  over  the  earth's  surface  whefg"'sp€eflr would 
become  the  great  desideratum,  beneath  the  surface  to  thejsub-^ 
terranean  realm,  above  the  surface  into  the  trees4)r  finally  into  the 
air,  and  into  the  w^Jteclo  become  denizens,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the 
aquatic  realm.  Subterranean  life  results  in  certain  degenerac>^  so 
that  a  return  of  fossorial  creatures  to  the  terrestrial  habitat  is 
rare,  while  the  aquatic  realm  modifies  its  inhabitants  so  profoundly 
that  there  is  no  known  casf  of  a  return  on  the  part  of  a  lung- 
breathing  form  which  has  been  adapted  to  aquatic  life.  These 
two  roads — to  the  ^gaters  and  tjiesubtenaiipan  fastnesses— are 
one-way  trails  along  which  many  gol)utTew_retum. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Acquired  Adaptations. — ^This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  arboreal  or  even  of  the  aerial  realm,  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  order  of  marsut 
pials  are  derived  from  an  arboreal  ancestry,  and  there  are  repeated 
instances  of  flightless  birds  whose  progenitors  nevertheless  must 
have  been  capable  of  flight.  In  certain  instances  there  is  a  reversal 
of  the  evolutionary  process,  but  this  does  not  actually  contradict 
the  law  of  irreversibility  of  evolution,  which  says  that  an  organ 
once  lost  can  never  be  regained  and  that  a  specialized  form  can 
never  again  become  generalized.  An  example  will  make  this  dear. 
As  we  have  said,  the  marsupials  are  either  all  arboreal  to-day  or 
give  evidence  in  their  anatomy  of  arboreal  descent.  One  striking 
arboreal  feature  is  a  grasping  great  toe  or  hallux  on  the  hind  feet 
(see  Fig.  46,A).  This,  being  offset,  opposes  usually  the  fourth  digit, 
thus  forming  an  admirable  prehensile  organ  whose  grasp  of  a 
branch  it  is  difficult  to  loosen.  The  terrestrial  kangaroos,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  adapted  in  a  wonderful  way  for  speed 
over  the  earth's  surface,  and  among  other  things  have  entirely  lost 
this  grasping  hallux  (see  Fig.  46,6),  as  reduction,  much  or  little, 
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of  the  lateral  digits  invariably  accompanies  evolution  for  speed. 
There  is,  however,  a  tree  kangaroo,  Dendrolagus,  which  is  very 
much  at  home  in  its  arboreal  retreat;  having  no  grasping  great 
toes,  it  has  to  rely  upon  |v 

its  claws  and  broad-   . 

ened  soles  for  security  ^  IV 

(see  Fig.  ^6,C)  and 
they  are  well  suited  to  , 

the  task,  although  the  V 

hallux  would  undoubt- 
edly be  better.  Den- 
drolagus, while  arbor- 
eal, shows  in  the  loss 
of  this  useful  member  jy 

a  terrestrial  ancestry, 
and  back  of  that,  in 
common  with  all  mar-   Q  II 

supials,  a  n  arboreal 
one.  Hence  for  it  the 
course  of  adaptation 
has  been  reversed,  but 
the  reversal  is  one  of 
function  and  not  one 
of  structure,  for  how- 
ever useful  the  grasp- 
ing hallux  might  be  in 
the    present    environ-      Fio.  46.— Hind  tett  ot  immupisls.   A,  opouum, 

tnfTit      ila    Ines    r^iirino    i'"™""  *»"iUa.  wilh  graspiiw  hallui,  arboreal;  B, 

ment,   its  loss  dunng  ^^^^_  uacfcpu,  d^,di,.  without  i,«]iu»,  digits  11 

the  terrestrial  career  of  >nd  III  syndactyl,  c:ur«>riaJ;  C,  tree  kangaroo,  Den- 
tike  ancestors  is  irreVO-   ■'"*"««'  nrsinui,  without  hallui,  arborea]  (secondarily). 

cable.    WhUetheatro-  (^"-S"^' 

phied  organ  therefore  is  lost  forever,  its  old  time  function  may 

be  secondarily  acquired  by  other  organs  should  the  need  arise. 

Other  instances  would  be  those  of  marine  reptiles  Uke  the  ichthyo- 
saurs,  or  whales  ainong  mammals,  both  of  which  were  derived 
indirectly  from  a  fish  ancestry,  but  which  during  the  subsequent 
terrestrial  life  of  their  later  progenitors  lost  the  water-respiring 
gills.  Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  modem 
whale  is  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  but  the 
loss  of  gill-breathing  is  irrevocable  and  no  organ  apparently  has 
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been  able  to  take  its  place  (see  Chapter  XX).  Primarily  these 
forms  were  terrestrial  animaJs,  secondarily  they  have  in  manjr 
marvelous  ways  been  adapted  to  the  new  environment,  but  owing 
to  the  law  of  irreversibility  their  adaptation  apparently  may  never 
be  perfected.  Rodents  are  normally  gnawing,  herbivorous,  terres- 
trial animaJs,  certain  ones,  of  which  Professor  Osbom  speaJcs,  being 
aquatic  and  fish-eating,  the  muskrat  devouring  both  fi^  and  fresh- 
water clams  {Unto). 

Local  Adaptive   Radiation. — The  law  of  adaptive  radiation 
which  has  been  cited  refers  to  evolution  on  a  broad  scale  and  in- 


Flo.  47. — African  rlunoceroaes.  A,  square-mouth  or  white  rhinoceros,  M>- 
ncccrui  nrnus;  B,  pointed -mouth  or  blade  rhinoceros,  R.  bkvmii.  (From  British 
Museum  Guide  to  Great  Gsme  Aoimals.) 

eludes  the  entire  mammaliaii  or  reptilian  fauna  of  a  continent. 
Local  adaptive  radiation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  restricted  to  the 
differences  arising  within  a  group  of  closely  related  forms  whose 
life  habits  are  in  the  main  similar.  Africa  supports  to-day  two 
very  distinct  types  of  rhinoceros— the  square-mouth  or  white  and 
the  pointed-lip  or  black  rhino  {see  Fig.  47),  With  the  square  lip 
go  long-crowned  or  hypsodont  (Gr.  v^t,  on  high,  and  flSolJf,  tooth) 
teeth,  while  the  pointed  lip  is  correlated  with  short-crowned  or 
brachyodont  (Gr.  fipax^v,  short)  grinders.  The  differentiation 
is  one  therefore  of  feeding  habits,  the  first  largely  grazing,  the 
second  browsing,  and  the  local  distribution  of  the  two  tjrpes  is  in 
harmony  with  this  distinction  in  that  the  square-mouth  rhino  in- 
habits the  open  country,  especially  the  broad  grassy  valleys  between 
the  tracts  of  brush  south  of  the  Zambesi  River,  while  the  pcanted- 
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lip  species,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  the  wooded  and  watered 
districts  from  Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony.  Geographically  there- 
fore the  range  of  the  black  rhinoceros  includes  that  of  the  white, 
but  is  more  extensive,  as  the  species  is  far  more  common;  locally 
the  two  habitats  are  distinct  and  have  given  rise  to  feeding  and 
consequently  structural  differentiation.  Similar  instances  are  re- 
peatedly met  with,  especially  among  prehistoric  forms  such  as  the 
horses.  Differences,  slight  at  first,  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  ac- 
centuated so  that  the  ultimate  descendants  are  very  unlike  each 
other.  A  specific  instance,  comparable  to  the  African  rhinoceros, 
b  that  of  the  American  Miocene  horses  Hypohippus  and  Hip- 
parion.  The  first  had  short-crowned,  uncemented,  browsing  teeth 
and  well  developed  lateral  hoofs,  forming  a  foot  fitted  for  yielding 
ground  like  that  of  the  forested  areas.  The  second  had  complex, 
long-crowned,  grazing  teeth  adapted  to  the  harshest  grasses  and 
feet  fitted  for  the  hard  prairie  soil.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  races  may  well  have  had  its  inception  during  late  Oligocene 
when  differentiation  of  habitat  was  already  established,  but  we 
cannot  with  our  present  evidence  clearly  separate  the  phyla  until 
Lower  Miocene  at  least  (see  Chapter  XXXV).  Local  adaptive 
radiation  therefore  gives  rise  to  different  phyla  of  the  same  group 
of  animals  in  a  relatively  small  area. 

Continental  Adaptive  Radiationy  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  a 
broad  scale  and,  as  has  been  said,  embraces  the  entire  fauna  of  a 
given  class  (f . «.,  Mammalia).  Such  radiations  have  appeared  more 
than  once,  sometimes  as  repetitions  of  evolution  within  the  same 
area,  or  again  the  radiations  may  be  contemporaneous,  but  within 
the  limits  of  distinct  isolated  continental  masses. 

Contemporaneous  Radiations. — ^As  we  learned  in  the  chapter 
on  geographical  distribution,  the  world's  surface  may  be  divided 
into  three  coequal  but  not  coextensive  realms:  Arctogaea,  Neogaea, 
and  Notogaea,  of  which  the  first  includes  all  of  the  northern  hemi- 
^here,  and  Africa;  the  second.  South  America;  and  the  third, 
Australia.  These  three  great  realms  have  been  the  centers  respec- 
tively of  three  remarkable  adaptive  radiations  of  mammals  during 
Tertiary  time,  when  all  three  were  isolated  each  from  the  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  absolutely  for  a  long  period  all  faunal 
interchange.  This  isolation  is  true  of  Australia  to  this  day.  Hence 
while  the  South  American  mammals  have  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  Australia's  fauna,  except  for  certain  overseas  migrants  in- 
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and  subsequent  chapters. 
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troduced  largely  tbrough  human  intervention,  remains  practically 
a&  it  has  been,  composed  of  mammals  of  Mesozoic  rather  than  of 
Tertiary  type.  Between  Australia  and  Arctogsa  there  are  some 
very  remarkable  parallelisms,  for,  upon  a  more  Umited  scale,  nature 
has  nevertheless  repeated  herself,  though  not  exactly,  in  the  lesser 
continent.   A  comparison  of  the  two  radiations  may  be  made. 

In  Arclogaa  the  central  or  focal  type  is  represented  in  a  general 
way  by  the  Malayan  insectivore,  Cymnura  (Fig.  48).    This  crea- 


ture belongs  to  the  hedgehog  family,  Erinaceidx,  but  the  more 
familiar  European  hedgehog,  Erinacats,  is  somewhat  too  specialized 
in  its  quiU-hke  haii^  and  burrowing  habits  and  consequent  modifica- 
tion to  serve  as  the  focal  type. 

Along  the  cursorial  radius  we  have  m  the  dogs,  especially  the 
swift  fox  and  the  coyote,  creatures  of  amazing  speed  although 
digitigrade,  that  is,  running  upon  the  toes.  Unguligrade  or  hoofed 
runners  are  best  represented  by  the  deer,  the  African  antelope, 
but  especially  by  the  horse-like  animal,  the  ghor-khar  {Equus 
'"■Of^))  which  inhabits  the  Persian  desert,  an  animal  so  swift 
that  adults  in  good  condition  can  neither  be  ridden  down,  unless 
by  relays  of  horsemen,  nor  taken  with  greyhounds  (Lydekker), 
•  Arboreal  forms  are  represented  by  the  squirrels,  some  of  which — 
the  flying  squirrels^ — have  learned  to  launch  themselves  into  the 
air  and  take  long  soaring  leaps,  supported  by  folds  of  skin  between 
the  limbs  and  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  hence  have  become  semi- 
aCrial.    Truly  volant  or  aSrial  forms  are  represented  among  maoi- 
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mals  by  the  bats,^which,  however,  belong  to  a  different  order  than 
the  flying  squirrels,  as  they  are  directly  out  of  the  insectivorous 
stock,  although  no  annectant  forms  are  now  alive.  One  remarkable 
insectivore,  Galeopiihecus,  which  will  be  described  more  in  detail 
later,  is  a  wonderful  soarer,  and  while  not  in  the  line  of  bat  descent 
shows  us  quite  dearly  how  such  an  adaptation  could  have  arisen. 

Aquatic-amphibious  forms  are  represented  by  the  aquatic  shrews 
among  insectivores,  the  muskrats  and  beaver  among  rodents,  and 
the  otters,  but  especially  the  seals,  among  carnivores;  while  the 
truly  aquatic  types  are  such  as  the  porpoises  and  whales,  which 
are  appyarently  modified  ancient  carnivores,  and  the  sea-cows 
(manatee,  and  dugong),  which  were  derived  from  the  ungulate 
stock. 

Subterranean  forms  are  the  insectivorous  shrews  and  moles 
and  the  rodent  woodchucks,  gophers,  and  mole-rats  (BcUkyergus). 
Of  these  the  true  moles  and  the  golden  moles  (Chr)rsochlorida) 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  two  entirely  independent  evolutions  of 
molelike  forms,  are  the  most  extreme. 

NotogcML. — ^The  Australian  mammals,  as  we  have  learned,  are 
practically  all  marsupials  or  pouch-bearing  mammals,  whose  young 
are  brought  forth  at  an  extremely  early  stage  of  development, 
transferred  to  the  pouch-covered  nipples,  and  there  nourished  as 
"larvae"  until  mature  enough  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  ordinary 
animal  childhood,  when  they  are  virtually  reborn.  There  is  no 
placenta,  except  for  one  or  two  rare  vestiges  (Phascolarctos,  Pera- 
metes)  y  and  the  young,  being  imperfectly  nourished  compared  ^th 
placental  mammals,  cannot  stand  competition  with  the  latter 
even  in  their  adult  condition.  Such  was  the  stock  with  which  Aus- 
tralia in  the  dim  Mesozoic  age  was  inoculated,  and  out  of  that 
stock,  due  to  the  immense  period  of  isolation  which  has  elapsed, 
there  has  arisen  an  adaptive  radiation  paralleling  that  of  Arctogaea 
in  many  remarkable  ways. 

Perhaps  the  creature  nearest  the  focal  form  among  marsupials 
is  the  opossum  (Fig.  49),  for,  as  Osbom  says,  "The  Insectivores 
among  Placentals,  and  Opossums  among  Marsupials,  are  the  only 
animals  which  have  preserved  the  dental  prototype  close  to  that* 
of  the  Promammal."  The  opossum  is  now  an  American  form  and 
therefore  in  its  existing  condition  cannot  represent  the  actual 
ancestor,  but  it  gives  a  good  impression  of  what  the  Australian 
stem-form  was  like.    Opossums  are,  however,  extremely  old,  per- 
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astentfy  primitive  forms  of  which  near  relatives  are  found  in  Cre- 
taceous rocks,  lliey  have  survived  contempx)raneously  with  their 
(^versified  descendants.  The  opossum  is  arboreal,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  marsupiab  had  all  passed  through  a  tree-inhabit- 
ing stage  before  their  great  radiation  began,  so  even  that  does  not 
disqualify  it,  e^>edally  as  its  arboreal  adaptation  is  not  extreme 


Fia.40>- 

and  amounts  to  little  beyond  the  development  of  a  prehensile  tail 
and  &  grasping  hallux,  which  may  in  themselves  be  primitive  char- 
acteristics for  marsupials. 

Cursorial  adaptation  in  the  marsupials  is  well  shown  in  the 
Tasmanian  wolf,  Tkylacynus,  which  is  very  dog-like  in  contour, 
development  of  limbs,  and  digital  reduction.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
less  extreme  in  its  cursorial  adaptation  than  the  jackal  (Canis 
aureus)  for  instance,  as  the  distal  segments  of  the  limbs,  whose 
relative  lengthening  is  generally  a  speed  requirement,  are  still 
proportionally  short.  Tkylacynus  dearly  occupies  the  station  of  the 
wolves  and  dogs  of  Arctogxa,  a  fact  which  has  caused  its  extinction 
when  brought  into  competition  with  true  canids  (t.  e.,  Cams  dingo, 
see  page  108),  The  herbivorous  bandicoots  and  kangaroos  are 
highly  speedy  and  represent  the  ungulates  of  Arctogsea,  the  bandi- 
QX)ts  {Chteropus)  being  quadrupeds  whose  hind  foot  has  but  a 
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single  dominant  digit,  although  others  are  present  but  vestigial. 
The  kangaroos,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bipedal  when  running,  with 
a  foot  which  fe  marvelously  efifective.  a 

Arboreal  marsupials  are  still  numerous,  the  so-odled  "sugar 
squirrels  "  or  phalangers  being  very  similar  to  our  squirrels  in  ap- 
pearance, while  the  Arctogaean  flying  squirrels  are  represented 
with  great  fidelity  by  the  Notogaean  flying  phalanger  (Pdaurus 
sciureus).  A  further  extreme  of  arboreal  adaptation  is  shown  in 
the  koala  (Phascolarctos  cinereus),  slow-moving,  tailless,  with  splen- 
didly adapted  hands  and  feet,  the  former  having  two  fingers  offset 
against  the  other  three,  and  the  latter  the  hallux  against  the  other 
four,  especially  the  fourth  and  fifth.  In  many  ways  the  koala 
resembles  the  lemurs  or  half-apes  of  Arctogaea,  especially  such 
forms  as  the  loris,  Nycticebm. 

No  truly  volant  forms  comparable  to  the  bats  exist  in  the  Aus- 
tralian marsupial  fauna,  although  placental  bats  are  present,  nor 
is  there  record  of  their  having  existed  there  during  geologic  time. 

Aquatic  types  among  marsupials  are  restrict^  to  amphibious 
forms,  truly  aquatic  types  comparable  to  the  Cetacea  being  un- 
known and  improbable,  for  such  would  lack  the  isolation  and 
security  from  competition  so  necessary  to  marsupial  evolution. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  even 
an  amphibious  marsupial  in  the  existing  Australian  fauna,  although 
South  America  possesses  one,  the  water  opossum  {Ckironecks)^ 
whose  hind  feet  are  webbed  and  whose  general  appearance  reminds 
one  of  the  muskrats,  though  of  course,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  ex- 
clusively carnivorous  in  its  diet.  It  is  highly  improbable,  however, 
that  Australia  has  never  possessed  an  amphibious  marsupial  and 
such  may  indeed  exist  to-day. 

Notogaea  is  not  without  its  amphibious  type,  for  the  duck-bill 
or  duck-mole  (Ornithorhynchus)  is  a  remarkable  combination  o^ 
burrowing  and  swimming  animal,  the  projecting  swimming  mem- 
brane of  the  fore  foot  being  folded  back  against  the  palm,  exposing 
the  powerful  claws  when  the  creature  wishes  to  dig.  In  its  life 
habits  the  duck-bill  is  not  unlike  the  muskrat,  but  the  food  differs, 
as  it  feeds  upon  various  small  water-animals,  such  as  crustaceans, 
insects  and  their  larvae,  snails  and  worms,  which  are  dug  out  of  the 
soft  mud  by  the  tender  muzzle  (Lydekker).  OrnUhorkynchus, 
while  having  a  pouch  for  Jthe  protection  of  the  newly  hatched  young, 
is  not  a  member  of  the  oraer  Marsupialia  but  of  the  yet  more  primi- 
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tive  Monotremata — the  egg-laying  mammals — ^which  while  strictly 
Notogsean  in  their  existing  distribution,  are  nevertheless  not  of 
the  present  Australian  adaptive  radjation,  as  that  implies  a 
common,  1.  ^.,  marsupial,  ancestry,  but  are  siurdvors  of  an  earlier 
evolution. 

Fossorial  Notogaean  animals  are  admirably  represented  by  the 
marsupial  "mole,"  NotorycUs  typUopSj  a  recently  discovered  type, 
which  bears  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  in  its  molar  teeth, 
external  form,  and  mode  of  life  to  the  South  African  golden  moles 
(Chrysochlorida)  of  which  we  have  spoken.  But  they  can  not  be 
related,  for  Ckrysochlorts  is  a  placental  insectivore  and  Noioryctes 
a  marsupial.  TTiey  therefore  represent  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  of  convergent  evolution  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Australian  adaptive  radiation  prac- 
tically coincides  with  that  of  Arctogaea,  almost  every  animal  in 
the  former  assemblage  having  some  approximate  equivalent  in  the 
latter.  The  reverse,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  hold  true,  for  the 
Arctogaean  realm  is  relatively  so  vast  and  its  range  of  habitat  con- 
ditions so  much  greater,  that  its  fauna  is  proportionately  more 
extensive  and  varied. 

The  ancient  fauna  of  Notogaea  has  but  a  dubious  future,  for  the 
artificial  introduction  of  several  placental  mammals  has  already 
made  serious  inroads  into  the  integrity  of  the  marsupial  ranks,  .the 
dingo  having  driven  the  Tasmanian  wolf  from  the  Australian  main- 
land while  the  rabbits  and  sheep,  through  their  destruction  of  the 
food  supply,  have  reduced  the  marsupial  herbivorous  population  by 
cutting  off  their  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  this  ancient  radiation  is  doomed  to  speedy 
extinction. 

Successive  Radiations  in  Time. — Osborn  recognizes  three  suc- 
cessive radiations  among  mammals  of  which  th^  first,  however,  that 
during  the  Mesozoic,  was  comparatively  unimportant  because  of 
the  terrestrial  dominance  of  the  dinosaurs  and  other  reptiles.  Dur- 
ing this  radiation  the  known  mammals  were  all  small,  although 
differentiated  into  two  or  three  phyla  from  the  standp)oint  of  their 
dentition  and  implied  feeding  habits.  Thus  some  were  insectiv- 
orous, some  p>erhaps  more  distinctly  carnivorous,  and  some  herbiv- 
orous, possibly  fruit-  or  nut-eating  (seed-eating?). 

Basal  Eocene, — ^It  was  not  until  the  great  reptilian  extinctions  at 
the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  that  the  lAammals  really  had  their 
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opportunity,  at  least  in  the  known  fossil-bearing  regions,  and  with 
the  vacating  of  the  terrestrial  realm  by  the  huge  cold-blooded 
brutes,  the  higher  creation  began  its  deployment  in  the  known 
areas.  Paleontologists  soon  find  records  of  carnivorous  forms  (creo- 
donts)  of  various  sorts,  swift  cursorial  imgulates  (condylarths), 
and  slow-moving,  grotesquely  armed  types  (amblypods).  There 
were  also  sloth-like  forms  (taeniodonts)  and  probably  ancestral 
marsupials.  Of  all  of  these  so-called  archaic  manmials  (see  figures, 
Chapter  XXXII),  but  few  survived  the  Eocene;  some  were  sooner 
or  later  rendered  extinct  through  competition  with  invaders  of  the 
third  or  Tertiary  radiation,  others  may  have  evolved  into  certain 
of  the  higher  types,  yet  others,  driven  southward  into  Neogsea  and 
Notogaea,  may  have  formed  the  stock  of  part  at  least  of  their  sub- 
sequent faunas  when  isolation  closed  the  door  upon  later  invaders. 
These  archaic  manunals,  their  adaptations  and  their  defects  will 
be  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XXXII. 

The  Tertiary  radiation  was  the  great  Arctogsean  radiation  of 
modernized  mammals,  so  called  because  their  descendants  still 
exist;  at  all  events  no  higher  group  has  appeared,  and  the  story  of 
mammalian  evolution  in  this  world,  owing  to  the  present  dominance 
of  man,  is  virtually  over.  Whence  the  progenitors  of  the  modern- 
ized mammals  came  we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  circum- 
stantial evidence  points  to  boreal  Holarctica — the  drcumpolar 
lands  of  the  northern  hemisphere — ^as  their  pristine  home.  For  in 
the  Cretaceous  and  early  Eocene  indications  point  to  a  warm 
climate  and  abundant  forestation  in  the  north,  ideal  conditions  for 
the  well-being  of  the  nodal  t)^e  and  its  immediate  derivatives. 
Increasing  cold  in  the  northland  drove  forests  and  their  fauna 
south  down  the  three  great  continental  axes  (see  map,  Fig.  246)  so 
that  we  find  creatures  of  much  the  same  sort,  such  as  the  ancestral 
horses,  appearing  synchronously  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 
Early  in  the  Eocene  their  deployment  was  well  under  way,  the 
Oligocene  saw  certain  lines  already  approaching  racial  death  and 
others  wondrously  varied,  while  during  the  Miocene  the  culmina- 
tion was  reached  and  never  before  nor  since  was  there  so  great  a 
mammalian  florescence.  By  the  Pliocene  they  had  begun  to  wane. 
The  mammals  of  to-day,  including  man  himself,  are  the  remnant 
of  this  Tertiary  radiation. 

Tooth  Radiation. — ^The  mammals  are,  with  few  exceptions 
(Cetacea,  ant-eaters,  etc.),  characterized  by  a  heterodont  {frepoi. 
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different,  and  oSovt;^  tooth)  dentition,  that  is,  the 'teeth,  in  contrast 
to  those  of  most  reptiles,  for  instance,  are  differentiated  into  several 
sorts  with,  as  a  rule,  very  distinct  functions.  Those  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth,  the  incisors,  are  mainly  prehensile,  the  canines  grasping, 
tearing,  or  for  defense  or  offense,  the  premolars  sometimes  shearing, 
or,  like  the  molars,  grinding  teeth.  The  last  mentioned  molars  and 
pre-molars  show 
the  greatest  struc- 
tural modification 
to  meet  their  own- 
er's requirements, 
the  incisors  and 
canines  being 
more  conservative, 
as  their  use  shows 
less  variation  in 
the  different  or- 
ders, bee  rig.  50*  Fig.  50. — Upper  and  lower  teeth  of  the  wolf,  Cants  lupus. 
The  instdivor-  showing  the  carnassial  or  flesh-cutting  teeth,  shaded  (the 
^--  #-.jw>.    *Urv«^  ^^   fourth    upper   premolar   and    first    lower    molar).    (After 

aus  type,  those  ot  Matthew.) 
the  stem-form,  are 

low-crowned,  simple,  with  few  cusps,  generally  sharp-pointed  and 
suitable  for  crushing  feeble  prey.  With  the  carnivores,  the  cheek 
teeth  become  high-crowned,  trenchant,  shearing  structures,  and  the 
jaws  have  little  or  no  lateral  play.  This  reaches  its  highest  spec- 
ialization in  the  cats  (see  Chapter  XXXIII),  wherein  the  true  grind- 
ing teeth  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  the  dogs,  with  a  less 
exclusive  diet,  more  of  the  grinders  are  retained,  although  the  shear- 
ing teeth  are  well  developed,  while  in  the  bears,  carnivores  with  a 
strong  tendency  toward  an  herbivorous  diet  (omnivorous),  the  cheek- 
teeth are  broad-crowned,  tuberculate  grinding  organs,  and  shearing 
teeth  are  wanting.  Carrion-feeding  forms  have,  as  a  rule,  blunter 
teeth,  while  in  fish-eating  creatures  like  the  seals  the  teeth  have 
become  secondarily  simplified  and  are  all  prehensile.  The  toothed 
whales  (Odontoceti)  have  lost  their  tooth  differentiation  and  the 
teeth  are  practically  all  alike — simple,  slightly  recurved,  grasping 
cones.  The  teeth  are  sometimes  absent  in  the  upper  jaw  (sperm 
whale,  Phys€ter)f  and  in  the  whalebone  whales  (Mj^tacoceti) 
they  are  entirely  absent,  except  for  functionless  vestiges  in  the 
unborn  young,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  curious  baleen  or 
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whalebone  which  hangs  from  the  palate  and  by  means  of  which 
small,  molluscs  (pteropods)  are  strained  out  of  the  water  to  serve 
for  food. 

Herhivor<ms  forms  have  the  incisors  fitted  for  seizing  and  cutting 
the  vegetation.  In  the  ruminants,  however,  they  are  absent  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  lower  incisors  biting  against  a  homy  pad.  Canine 
teeth  are  of  little  importance  to  the  herbivore  unless  they  are  used 
for  defense  (musk  deer),  or  as  in  the  swine  for  uprooting  the  vegeta- 
tion upon  which  it  feeds.  The  grinders  vary  amazingly  in  the 
pattern  of  the  cusps  and  crests  borne  upon  the  crown  but  in  general 
may  be  divided  into  short-crowned,  brachyodont  teeth  fitted  for 
succulent  leaves  and  twigs;  or  long-crowned,  hypsodont  teeth 
whose  great  length  and  complex  structure  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
wear  imposed  by  the  harsh  grasses  and  other  vegetation  which 
form  the  staple  of  a  grazing  animal.  Perhaps  the  greatest  degree 
of  perfection  has  been  reached  by  the  modem  horse  {Equus,  see 
Fig.  210)  along  one  line  of  descent  and  the  elephant,  more  eq)edally 
the  extinct  Siberian  mammoth  {Elephas  primigenius,  compare 
Fig.  209)  along  another. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  carnivore  like  the  bear  may  become  adapted 
to  an  all-round  diet  and  hence  fee  omnivorous,  but  the  term  is  best 
applied  to  a  direct  line  of  evolution  from  the  insectivorous  stock, 
such  as  the  primates,  and  especially  mankind.  Here  the  incisors 
and  canines  show  little  distinction  and  the  cheek  teeth  are  very 
simple  and  primitive,  with  bicuspid  premolars  and  molars  with  few 
(four  or  five)  low  cusps. 

The  myrmecophagous  type  represents  the  height  of  specialization, 
for  in  its  extreme  development  the  teeth  have  utterly  disappeared, 
the  jaws  are  reduced,  the  mouth  is  incapable  of  opening  except  at 
the  extreme  anterior  end  and  has  become  tubular,  with  a  highly 
extensile  and  prehensile  tongue.  This  organ  is  provided  with  an 
adhesive  substance  and  when  thrust  into  an  ant-hill  and  withdrawn 
brings  away  great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  insects,  which  are 
swallowed  without  mastication.  As  a  special  adaptation  to  such 
rather  insurgent  prey,  the  interior  nostrils  are  carried  far  backward 
so  as  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  windpipe  to  prevent 
any  of  the  creatures  from  wandering  the  wrong  way.  An  analogous 
adaptation  is  seen  in  the  marsupials  to  avoid  su£Focation  when  the 
milk  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  feeble  young  by  the  mother's 
muscles,  and  in  the  whales  and  again  in  the  crocodiles,  both  of 
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which  devour  their  prey  under  the  water  and  would  run  the  risk 
of  strangulation  were  it  not  for  this  device. 

Summaiy. — We  have  thus  emphasized  the  wonderful  plasticity 
of  living  beings,  which,  in  their  efforts  to  find  food  and  safety,  be- 
come adapted  in  the  course  of  time  to  all  possible  conditions  of 
life — earth,  air,  water,  the  most  salubrious  as  well  as  the  most  for- 
bidding wastes;  and  have  shown  that  these  adaptations  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  those  parts  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  environ- 
ment— the  feet  for  safety  and  the  teeth  for  food.  The  soft  parts  are 
generally  more^dnserVative  and  while  feet  and  teeth  undergo  their 
marvelous  changes,  internal  organs,  except  such  as  are  again 
directly  concerned  with  diet  or  locomotion,  may  remain  compar- 
atively xmaltered.  We  fintf  that  nature  does. repeat  herself,  but 
never  exactly,  nevertheless  some  remarkable  convergences  of  un- 
related animals  are  recorded)  ^he  final  truth  is  that  a  highly 
adapted  or  specialized  form  becomes,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  and 
incapable  of  TadlcSt"  chaiige,  and  with  altering  conditions  may 
succumb  wfiere  a  less  specialized  and  therefore  more  plastic  race, 
meeting  the  changed  requirements,  survives. 
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CHAPTER  XrX 

Cursorial  and  Fossorial  Adaptation 

CURSORIAL  adaptation 

We  have  already  discussed  various  means  whereby  creatures 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  two  prime  requisites  of  existence- 
food  and  safety.  These  took  the  form  of  coloration,  of  mimicry, 
of  stealth,  of  parasitism,  or  of  bodily  prowess.  Now  we  would 
speak  of  forms  which  live  in  the  open,  of  the  pursuer  and  the  pur- 
sued, for  while  such  creatures  do  not  perhaps  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  do  the  parasites  for 
instance,  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  remotely  related  types  has  given  rise  to  some  remarkable 
instances  of  convergent  evolution. 

Speed  adaptation  has  been  developed  in  a  very  wonderful  way 
in  terrestrial  (cursorial)  types,  in  aquatic,  and  finally  in  aSrial 
forms.    Of  these  we  will  first  discuss  the  terrestrial. 

Vertebrates  Showing  Speed  Adaptation. — ^The  following  is  a 
list  of  vertebrates  which  show  this  adaptation  for  speed: 

Class  Reptilia.    Reptiles 

Order  Squamata.    Lizards  and  snakes. 
Especially  certain  of  the  Agamidae.    Chlamydosaurus^  the  frilled 
lizard  of  Australia.   Numerous  others,  especially  desert-inhabiting 
forms. 
Dinosaurs  (see  Chapters  XXX  and  XXXI). 
Order  Saurischia.    Carnivorous  and  amphibious  dinosaurs. 
Most  of  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  especially  the  smaller,  more  agile 
Coelurosauria:  PodokesauruSy  Hall^puSf  Ccdurus,  Compsognaikus, 
and  of  the  Theropoda:  Omithomimus  and  OrnUhoUstes, 
Order  Omithischia.    Herbivorous  beaked  dinosaurs. 
Nanosaurus  and  the  Camptosauridae. 

Class  Aves.   Birds 

Division  Ratita?.    Flightless  cursorial  birds. 
Especially  emus,  cassowaries,  ostriches,  and  rheas,  and  probably 
the  extinct  Dinomithes,  the  moas  of  New  Zealand. 
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Division  Carinato.    Flying  birds. 
Of  these  few  are  adapted  for  speed  except  perhaps  the  rails,  one  of 

which  {Aptarnis)  is  flightless. 
Certain  of  the  Limicolae,  plovers,  oyster-catchers,  etc.,  are  also  speedy 
for  short  distances. 

Class  Mammalia.    Mammab 

Order  Marsupialia. 

Dasyuridas,  especially  Thylacynus,  the  dog-like  Tasmanian  ''wolf." 

Peramelidx,  the  bandicoots. 

Macropodidae,  the  kangaroos. 
Order  Rodentia. 

Leporids.    Hares  and  rabbits. 

Caviide.    Cavies. 

Dipodide.    Jerboas. 
Order  Camivora. 

Canid«.    Dogs. 

Felidx.    Cats.    Especially  Cymelurus,  the  hunting  leop>ard. 
Cohort  Ungulata. 
Order  Perissodactyla. 

Hyracodontidse.    Extinct  cursorial  rhinoceroses. 

Equidae.    Horses,  living  and  extinct  (see  Chapter  XXXV). 
Order  Artiodactyla. 

Protoceratids.    Extinct. 

Antilocapridas.   American  prong-horn  antelope,  AntUocapra. 

Cervid«.  Deer. 

Bovid^e.   Especially  the  African  antelopes. 

Giraffids.    GirafiFe  and  okapi. 

Tylopoda.    Camels  (see  Chapter  XXXVI). 
Order  Litoptema.    South  American  ungulates. 

Especially  the  Proterotheriidae,  the  extinct  ''pseudo-horses." 

Bodily  Contour. — ^AU  speedy  animals,  whether  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  aerial,  have  the  body  moulded  externally  in  such  a  way 
as  to  o£Fer  the  least  resistance  to  the  medium  through  which  they 
pass.  Owing  to  the  greater  resistance  of  water,  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  aquatic,  nevertheless  a  speedy  cursorial  type  also  shows  it, 
though  not  always  as  well  when  at  rest  as  it  does  when  in  action. 
A  race-horse  with  head  and  neck  extended,  ears  thrown  back,  and 
every  tense  muscle  of  its  wonderful  body  working  with  machine- 
like precision,  shows  the  beautiful  contour  of  a  perfectly  adapted 
mechanism.  The  body  spindle-shape,  the  lines  extended  into 
the  neck  and  head  without  a  break  in  their  even  curves — ^all  are 
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calculated  for  swift  passage  through  the  air  with  a  minimum  of 
resistance. 

r 

Mechanism 

Loss  of  General  Utility. — ^The  propelling  organs  in  cursorial 
forms  are  the  limbs  exclusively,  so  that,  aside  from  the  resistance- 
lessening  contour,  this  adaptation  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  their 
modification,  of  which  the  first  is  the  loss  of  general  utility.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  hind  Umbs,  first  because  they  are  the  more 
eflScient  drivers  and  therefore,  especially  in  forms  whose  adapta- 
tion has  not  gone  very  far,  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  fore  limbs  in  the  degree  of  their  evolution.  For  this  several 
reasons  may  be  assigned:  (i)  The  extended  hands  pull  the  body 
forward  in  running;  (2)  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  usually  heavier 
than  the  hind  part  and  requires  larger  limbs  to  support  and  propel 
it;  (3)  running  is  a  sort  of  leaping  on  all  fours,  and  the  hands  are 
larger  and  wider  to  take  the  impact  when  the  animal  falls  forward; 
finally  (4)  the  fore  limbs,  being  nearer  the  mouth  and  hence  per- 
haps somewhat  concerned  in  food-getting,  are  the  last  to  lose  their 
general  utility.  Two  notable  instances  of  this  accelerated  evolu- 
tion of  the  hind  limbs  over  the  fore  are  the  early  four-toed  horses 
of  the  Eocene  (Hyracotheres,  see  Chapter  XXXV)  in  which, 
while  the  hand  still  retains  its  four  digits,  the  foot  has  but  three. 
It  is  not  until  Oligocene  time  that  the  additional  finger  is  lost  and 
the  evolution  of  both  limbs  becomes  parallel.  In  another  Oligocene 
form,  ProtoceraSy  a  curious  artiodactyl  with  remarkable  excrescences 
upon  the  skull  and  dagger-like  canine  teeth,  the  hand  is  four-toed 
while  the  foot  has  but  two. 

Change  in  Foot  Posture.— The  primitive  terrestrial  foot  is 
plantigrade  (Lat.  plarUa,  sole,  and  gradi,  to  walk)  which  means 
that  the  entire  palm  or  sole  rests  on  the  ground,  neither  wrist  nor 
ankle  being  raised.  Almost  the  first  step  in  speed  adaptation  is 
the  lengthening  of  the  limb  and  this  may  be  accomplished  without 
the  actual  elongation  of  a  bone,  merely  by  rising  upon  the  toes. 
While  the  bear,  raccoon,  and  the  primates  such  as  the  baboons  and 
man  are  plantigrade,  probably  secondarily  so,  a  large  proportion 
of  modernized  mammals  have  become  digitigrade  (Lat.  digitus, 
finger,  toe),  walking  or  running  upon  the  digits  themselves,  with 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  (carpal)  and  ankle  (tarsal),  the  upper  ends 
of  the  palm  (metacarpal)  and  the  sole  bones  (metatarsal)  dear  of 
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tbe  ground.  Some  of  the  speed- 
iest of  animal  s — dinosaurs, 
bbds,  dogs — all  mammals  in 
fact  but  the  ungulates,  have 
merely  perfected  the  digiti- 
grade  gait,  developing  special 
sole-pads  for  the  absorption  of 
tbe  shock  of  impact,  and  have 
never  gone  beyond  it.  The  un- 
gulates or  hoofed  animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  valk  on  the 
modified  nail  or  hoof  (unguU- 
grade,  Lat.  ungula,  hoof),  the 
distal  toe-bones  (unguals)  being 
d^ressed  or  flattened  and  not, 
with  rare  exceptions,  com- 
pressed or  claw-like.  Tie  hoof 
has  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  horses;  in 
other  related  but  non-ciu-sorial 
types  like  the  rhinoceros  the 
hotrfs  bear  little  of  the  veight, 
as  a  broad  cushion-like  pad 
serves  instead  (Fig.  53). 

Ungulate  nnimiih  show  all 
gradations  from  the  semiplanti- 
giade  condition  of  the  slower 
forms  to  the  high,  stilted  hoofs 
<tf  certain  of  the  African  ante- 
lope, notably  the  klipspringer 
(Oreotragus  saltalor).  A  truly 
unguUgrade  condition  has  never 
been  attained  among  reptiles, 
althou^  certain  beaked  dino- 
saurs had  depressed  instead  of 
daw-like  unguals.  Triceratops 
and  Stegosaarus  were  certainly 
far  from  ^>eedy;  Trachodon,  on 
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and  doubtless  possessed  a  fair  measure  of  speed  when  weQ  under 
way,  though  little  celerity  of  movement  is  iodicated. 

Certain  ungulates  like  the  camels  have  become  secondarily 
digitigrade,  the  foot  having  retrc^^ressed  as  an  adaptation  to  the 
yielding  desert  sands  (see  page  637).    This  is 
not  accompanied,  however,  by  any  material 
loss  of  speed,  as  the  camels  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  travelers  of  all  terrestrial  forms. 
Lobs  of  Digits. — Plantigrade  animals  are 
generally  five-toed;  there  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, but  the  elevation  of  the  heel  or  wrist  gen- 
erally carries  with  it  digital  reduction,  digiti- 
Fig,     si.— Rhinoceros  CTadeanimalsbecoming  four-toed.uneuligrade 

loot,   sectioned    to    show   f  _,  ,  "  .        i   / 

the  supporting  pad.   (Af-  »our-,  three-,  two-,  or  even  one-toed  (see  page 

ter  Osboni.)  6oS},two  toes  in  theartiodactylsandoneinthc 

perissodactyls  being  the  irreducible  minimum. 

The  frilled  lizard  of  Australia,  CMamydosaurus,  is  five-toed  but 
the  lateral  toes  are  shorter  than  the  median  ones,  which  is  almost 
universally  true  except  in  aquatic  types  such  as  the  seal  and  otter. 
Hence  when  Chlamydosaurus  runs  on  its  hind  feet,  as  it  does  when 
startled,  the  outer  and  inner  toes  are  raised  o&  the  ground  and  the 
animal  makes  a  three-toed  track.  If  this  were  the  habitual  gait 
of  the  creature,  the  lateral  digits  would  be  rendered  practically 
useless  and  would  follow  the  course  of  all  useless  organs  and  become 
reduced,  whatever  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the  means 
whereby  this  is  accomplished. 

Environment  as  well  as  speed  adaptation  has  its  influence  in 
determining  digital  reduction,  for  it  will  be  accelerated  if  the  ground 
is  hard,  as  in  the  prairie-evolved  horse  with  but  one  remaining  digit, 
or  the  pronghom  antelope  of  similar  environment  with  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  forest  horse,  Hypokippus,  retained 
the  lateral  toes  as  functional  organs  just  as  the  reindeer  and  cari- 
bou (Rangifer)  have  to-day,  as  an  adaptation  to  a  yielding  footing, 
while  contemporary  relatives  had  in  each  instance  evolved  much 
farther  along  the  line  of  digital  reduction. 

Concurrent  with  the  loss  of  digits,  especially  if  the  foot  be  length- 
ening.after  the  manner  to  be  described  below,  comes  a  conywcling 
of  the  bones  of  the  palm  and  sole  (metapodials)  and  often  this  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  actual  fusion  of  these  elements  into  a 
"cannon-bone."     The  dinosaurs,  with  one  doubtful  excq)tioD, 
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never  attained  an  actual  fusion,  although  in  many 
respects,  especially  in  Ornithomimus  of  the  Cretace- 
ous, the  foot  is  very  bird-like.  The  birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  show  a  fusion  of  the  meta- 
tarsals. Among  mammals  the  carnivores  do  not 
form  a  cannon-bone  nor  does  the  marsupial  wolf; 
but  all  of  the  speed-adapted  imgulates  do.  Ancient 
ungulates,  however,  had  the  metatarsals  separate, 
and  we  can  often  witness  the  fusion  in  fossil  series 
(camels,  etc.)  when  the  proper  degree  of  speed 
adaptation  has  been  reached.  Among  rodents,  the 
jerboa  (see  Fig.  55),  a  three-toed  bipedal  form,  has 
a  foot  and  metatarsus  so  wonderfully  bird-like  that 
one  almost  has  to  count  the  phalanges  of  the  digits 
to  be  sure  he  has  a  mammal  before  him. 

Reduction  of  Fibula  and  Ulna. — ^The  fore  arm 
and  shin,  that  is,  the  second  segment  from  the  body, 
have  each  t3^ically  two  bones:  in  the  arm,  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  in  Uie  leg,  the  tibia  and  fibula.  These 
are  both  developed  in  slow-moving  forms  or  where 
the  fore  limb  still  has  considerable  general  utility, 
especially  if  the  rotation  of  the  hand  on  the  arm  is 
retained.  On  the  other  hand,  cursorial  forms,  es- 
peciaUy  if  the  limbs  are  exclusively  locomotor,  tend 
to  lose  the  ulna  of  the  arm,  the  proximal  end  only 
being  present  in  extreme  cases  to  form  the  elbow 
joint.  They  also  lose  the  fibula  of  the  leg,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  merest  vestige. 

Loss  of  Universal  Movement.— The  entire  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs  becomes  pendulmn-like,  that  is, 
restricted  to  movement  in  but  one  plane,  the  ex- 
ception being  at  the  hip  and  shoulder,  where  uni- 
vo^  movement  is  still  retained  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ball-and-socket  articulation.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  apparent,  first  to  avoid  inter- 
ference between  fore  and  hind  feet  when  running, 
since  a  dog,  for  instance,  at  top  speed  brings  his 
hind  feet  well  in  advance  and  outside  of  the  fore. 
A  second  need  is  that  of  lying  down  and  rising  again, 
which  would  be  practically  impossible  were  the 


Fig.  S3' — Hind 
limb  of  horse, 
Equus  cabaUus,  to 
show  pulley-like 
joints  for  the  re- 
striction of  move- 
ment  to  one 
plane.  (Modified 
from  Osbom.) 
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Fig.  J4.— a,  Ibree-toed  hone,  Eipfiarien  {Ntaktpparion),  ihowiog  cmodd 
adaptation  for  run  oi  gallop*  B,  mastodon,  Si.  americiuHa,  showing  gravipoctal 
adopladon  lor  walk  or  Binble.   (Aflei  W.  K.  Gragoiy.) 
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movement  at  hip  and  shoulder  restricted  to  the  fore-and-aft  plane. 
With  the  other  articulations,  those  of  ankle  and  wrist,  knee  and  el- 
bow, and  between  the  digits,  the  tendency  is  toward  rigid  limita- 
tion of  movement  in  unguligrade,  less  so  in  digitigrade  forms.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  development  of  tongue  and  groove  joints 
such  as  were  discussed  under  kinetogenesis  (Chapter  XII).  These 
are  very  perfectly  shown  in  the  hind  limb  of  a  modem  horse,  as 
well  as  at  the  elbow  joint  (Fig.  53),  forming  in  each  instance  an 
articulation  permitting  movement  through  a  wide  arc  in  one  plane 
of  space  and  none  whatever  in  any  other.  These  joints,  while  they 
may  be  broken,  can  not  be  dislocated. 

The  limbs  are  compound  levers,  for  not  only  is  there  motion  of 
the  limb  as  a  whole  but  also  between  its  component  parts.  The 
lengths  of  each  of  the  several  segments  bear  definite  relations  to 
the  q>eeds  developed  and  also  to  the  loads  they  have  to  carry. 
Those  forms  which,  like  the  elephant,  are  mighty  of  frame,  have  a 
type  of  lunb  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a  horse.  To 
the  former  type  has  been  applied  the  term  graviportal  (f.  c,  weight- 
carrying),  to  the  latter  cursorial^  although  both  are  adapted  to 
increase  their  owner's  traveling  powers.  In  the  graviportal  type 
such  as  the  mastodon,  the  foot  is  short  and  the  thigh  and  shin 
relatively  long,  whereas  in  a  cursorial  form  the  foot  elongates  and 
the  thigh  is  conservative  (see  Fig.  54).  This  may  be  shown  by  a 
conq>arison  of  ratios  between  the  middle  metatarsal  and  the  femur, 
thus: 


Length  of  metatai9al  III 

Ratio  : 

Length  of  femur 

Graviportal 

Subcursorial 

Cursorial 

Uintatherium        .  10 
Mastodon             .  1 1 
Elephas                .13 

Eohippus              .  50 
Tragulus               .  56 
Mesohippus          .  57 

Equus 
Antelope 
OdocoOeus  ^ 

.78 
I.oo 

I. CO 

1  Virginia  deer. 

Lengthening  of  Limbs. — ^The  lengthening  of  the  limbs  in  curso- 
rial types  is  usually  thus  accomplished  by  a  growth  of  the  distal  seg- 
ments only,  the  foot  and  shin  and  hand  and  fore  arm  increasing, 
but  rarely  the  thigh  or  upper  arm.    This  increase  is  therefore  both 
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factual  and  relative.  This  is  well  shown  in  comparing  the  litnb  of 
a  horse  with  that  of  a  man  (PL  IV),  for  while  the  hmnan  thigh 'may 
actually  exceed  the  length  of  that  of  the  horse,  the  horse's  foot, 
whick  is  measured  from  the  end  of  the  hoof  to  the  hock,  tbe 
equivalent  of  the  human  heel,  may  be  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  man. 

This  lengthening  of  the  distal  segments,  whidi  is  for  the  par- 
pose  of  increasing  the  length  of  stride,  would  be  of  little  avail  yren 
the  muscles  not  concentrated  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  limb,  thfib 
power  being  transmitted  by  long  slender  tendons  to  the  lower  1^ 
and  foot.  One  .effect  of  this  may  be  best  understood  by  ccMiipar- 
ing  the  limb  with  a  pendulum.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  de- 
termines the  length  of  swing,  but  the  position  of  its  cent^  of 
gravity  controls  its  speed  or  rate  of  beat.  To  accelerate  the  beat, 
therefore,  the  bob  is  moved  upward,  to  retard  it,  it  is  moved  down- 
ward, the  arc  of  pendular  motion  remaining  constant.  This  ton- 
centration  of  the  muscles  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  limbs  has*tlie 
same  effect  as  raising  the  pendulum  bob,  and  by  this  device — long 
slender  limb  and  high  but  powerful  muscles — ^the  maximum  length 
of  stride  and  speed  of  movement  are  obtained.  While  this  ob^y 
well  be  an  important  reason  for  the  concentration  of  miisde,  the 
parallel  with  the  pendulum  is  not  exact,  for  the  opposing  musdtti 
not  only  serve  to  initiate  the  swing  but  also  to  damp  it.  Perhaps 
the  chief  reason,  therefore,  is  that  by  raising  the  insertion  poliits 
of  the  fhigh-muscles  focussing  around  the  knee,  the  angles  of  ^ 
sertion  of  many  muscles  are  increased  and  this  gives  higher  pro- 
pulsive components,  across  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  at  the 
time  the  muscles  are  shortened  and  made  thicker,  which  L 
their  power  and  speed  of  contraction.  It  can  readily  be  seen  tliat 
a  limit  may  be  reached  beyond  which  bone  will  not  stand  the  straai 
to  which  it  would  be  subjected,  although  bone  is  a  wonderfid^y 
efficient  material.  Hence  one  would  expect  to  find  the  greate^ 
speed  developed  on  the  part  of  creatures  of  small  to  moderate 
size — ^the  antelope  of  Africa  or  horses  like  the  wild  ass  of  Persia 
(Equus  onager)  the  speed  of  which  has  been  mentioned  (page  285) 
and  which  reaches  a  stature  of  but  ii>^  hands.  The  modem  race* 
horse  is  relatively  small  compared  with  some  other  breeds,  and 
the  limit  of  weight,  size,  and  speed  consistent  with  safety  seems  to 
have  been  approximately  reached. 

Ratios. — ^Lengthening  of  limbs  also  implies,  at  any  rate  in  a 


-ia.«i»~' 


Platx  tV. — Skdetoiu  of  duc,  Boma  mHou,  and  nuiag  hone,  £fNW  ahdhu,  t» 
ibow  CDtnapoodeDce  o(  bones,  also  Ion  of  bono,  digiu,  etc,  in  the  bone.  (From 
■omt  in  tbe  Ammcsa  Uuseum  of  Katunl  Histoty.     Couttesjr  of  Presideot  Henry 
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quadruped,  the  concurrent  lengthening  of  neck  and  skull  in  order 
that  the  animal  may  readily  reach  the  ground  for  food  and  drink. 
Hence  the  various  parts  of  an  animal's  frame  bear  definite  ratios 
to  one  another  and  this  may  also  extend  to  individual  bone  pro- 
portionSy  a  definite  "speed  index"  being  recognizable.  This  makes 
it  possible  through  the  law  of  correlation  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  habits  of  extinct  and  little-known  forms  through  the  study  of 
comparatively  fragmentary  remains. 

Bipeddity 

A  two-footed  mode  of  progression  as  an  adaptation  to  speed 
has  been  repeatedly  evolved  among  vertebrates,  as  follows: 

Reptiles. 
Lizards,  several  occasionally  bipedal. 
Dinosaurs,  two  evolutions.^ 

Birds. 
One  evolution. 

Mammals. 
Marsupials,  one  evolution. 
Rodents,  three  evolutions.^ 

In  aU,  eight  or  more  times. 

The  erect  posture  of  man  was  probably  not  originally  a  speed 
adaptation,  nevertheless  speed  has  always  been  a  vital  factor  in 
human  evolution,  in  all  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  The 
human  foot,  which  was  originally  a  climbing  structure,  has  been 
leadapted  for  bipedal  walking  and  running.  The  long  thigh  and 
shin  of  modernized  man  increase  the  stride  materially  in  contrast 
to  those  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  The  Neanderthal  man 
(see  Qiapter  XXXVIII)  had  short  stocky  limbs  as  compared 
with  the  existing  species,  but  doubtless  could  outrun  any  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.  • 

Reduction  of  Fore  Limbs. — ^In  bipedal  creatures  the  hind  limbs 
form  the  exclusive  means  of  rapid  propulsion,  hence  all  of  the  cur- 
sorial adaptations  which  have  been  mentioned  apply  solely  to  them. 
The  fore  Umbs,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  their  generalized  charac- 
ter, as  their  sole  use  is  for  resting  (kangaroo,  herbivorous  dinosaur) 

*  Assuming  that  the  so-called  dinosaurs  are  diphyletic  (see  Chapter  XXX) : 
Ornithwrhia,  Saurischia. 
'  Heteiomyidae,  Dipodidse,  Muridae. 
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or  for  slow  locomotion  while  feeding.  They  often  serve  as  very 
efficient  organs  of  prehension.  Because  of  the  marked  division  of 
labor  between  the  limbs,  disparity  of  size  soon  arises  and,  as  cur- 
sorial adaptation  is  perfected,  the  fore  limbs  grow  proportionately 
smaller  and  smaller  until  at  length,  as  in  the  ultimate  carnivorous 
dinosaurs  (see  Chapter  XXX,  Fig.  154),  they  become  so  absurdly 
reduced  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  their  use. 

Counterpoise. — Some  sort  of  counterpoise  is  always  necessary 
in  a  semi-erect  biped  and  the  tail  usually  assumes  this  function. 
In  the  kangaroo  and  in  the  dinosaurs  it  is  a  p)owerful  organ  and 
serves  as  a  prop,  like  a  third  limb,  when  the  creature  rests  without 
coming  down  on  all  fours.  The  tail  may  be  comparatively  short 
and  heavy  in  larger  forms  or  extremely  long  and  slender  in  more 
lightly  built  creatures,  on  the  principle  that  an  ounce  at  the  end 
of  a  sixteen-inch  lever  is  as  effective  as  a  pound  on  one  but  an  inch 
in  length.  Many  dinosaiu's  and  bipedal  lizards  have  a  long,  at- 
tenuated tail;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  dinosaur  Podokesaurus 
(Fig.  152),  a  Triassic  form  from  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  of  the 
Australian  frilled  lizard  Chlamydosaurus,  Among  mamrnals  the 
kangaroos  have  a  relatively  short,  heavy  tail,  the  jerboa  on  the 
other  hand  has  a  very  slender  one  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  hair, 
which  through  its  resistance  to  the  air  adds  effect  to  the  counter- 
poise. 

No  existing  birds  have  a  long  tail,  that  is,  as  r^ards  the  actual 
tail  itself,  although  the  feathers  may  be  long.  These  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pheasants  may  subserve  a  balancing  fimction.  The  true 
cursorial  birds,  Ratitae,  are  practically  tailless,  but  maintain  their 
balance  with  ease,  the  head  and  neck  sufficing.  The  ostrich  raises 
its  wings  as  an  aid  in  running,  but  with  the  practically  wingless 
cassowary  the  head  and  neck  alone  must  serve. 

Shortening  of  Neck. — ^In  bipedal  mammals  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  neck,  especially  in  the  rodents 
such  as  the  jerboa  (Fig.  55),  in  which  cursorial  adaptation  is  ex- 
treme and  there  is  a  remarkable  cervical  reduction  associated  with 
the  shortened  skull.  There  is  of  course  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  neck  vertebrae,  for  the  number,  seven,  is  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  (sloths  and  manatee)  constant  among  mammals;  but 
the  vertebrae  themselves  are  shortened  and  tend  to  coalesce  into  a 
rigid  mass  of  bone.  Thus  in  the  rodent  Pedetes  cervicak  2  and  3 
are  so  closely  articulated  as  to  eliminate  motion,  in  Perodipus 
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Ag.  S5-— Skdetoa  of  ierbo^    (After  Pukdet  and  D'Alton.) 


the  ^^Hbd  cervical)  and  next  two  vertebne  are  fused,  while  in 
Dipu^jahoa)  all  of  the  cervicals  except  the  atlas  (ist  cervical) 
are  coSssified  as  in  the  whales.  As  we  ^all  see,  the  shortening  of 
the  neck  may  be  also  an  aquatic  adaptation,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
whales  and  sirenians  (sea-cows). 

Mental  Precocity 

Animak  which  depend  upon  speed  for  safety,  as  the  ungulates 
or  the  whales,  can  not  have  helpless  young.  Such  must  either  be 
brou^t  forth  in  some  secluded  den  or  carried  about  by  the  mother. 
Carnivores  and  rodents  have  very  feeble  young,  but  they  are  kept 
hidden  until  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  kangaroo,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  carry  her  offspring  with  her  and  this  undoubtedly 
proves  a  very  heavy  handicap  to  the  race  when  competition  with 
higher  forms  prevails,  for  the  destruction  of  the  mother  means  that 
of  the  young  as  well.    With  all  other  forms  which  depend  upon 
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speed  for  safety,  the  yoting  animal  must  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  herd  almost  at  once.  Hence  there  is  no  period  of  helpless  in- 
fancy, but  the  new-bom  deer  or  horse  or  camel,  with  its  grotesquely 
long  limbs,  has  the  relative  mental  alertness  of  a  very  much  older 
dog  or  rat,  although  the  ultimate  mental  attainments  of  the  un- 
gulate may  not  be  so  great. 

Significance  of  Cursorial  Adaptation 

Not  only  does  speed  adaptation  give  rise  to  some  of  nature's 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  machines,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  much 
deeper  meaning  which  has  been  summarized  by  Broom.  He  is 
speaking  of  Permian  reptiles: 

"The  African,  or  more  preferably  the  South  Atlantic  type,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  limbs.  .  .  . 
What  may  have  been  the  cause  we  can  not  at  present  tell,  but  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  world.  It  was  the  lengthened 
limb  that  gave  the  start  to  the  mammals.  When  the  Then^dan 
[mammal-like  reptile]  took  to  walking  with  its  feet  underneath  and 
the  body  off  the  ground  it  first  became  possible  for  it  to  become  a 
warm-blooded  animal.  All  the  characters  that  distinguish  a  mam- 
mal from  a  reptile  are  the  result  of  increased  activity-^ie  soft 
flexible  skin  with  hair,  the  more  freely  movable  jaws,  f^^Hfect 
four-chambered  heart,  and  the  warm  blood.  It  is  f urther^^Harly 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  other  warm-blooded  animal,  the 
birds,  arose  in  a  similar  fashion  from  a  different  reptilian  group. 
A  primitive  sort  of  dinosaur  took  to  walking  on  its  hind  legs,  and  the 
greatly  increased  activity  possible  resulted  in  the  development  of 
birds.  Birds  were  reptiles  that  became  active  on  their  hind  l^i 
mammals  are  reptiles  that  acquired  activity  through  the  devdc^ 
ment  of  all  four." 

Back  of  all  this  lay  the  impelling  natural  cause.  The  earliest 
known  mammals  are  late  Triassic,  the  first  recorded  bird  Middle 
Jurassic;  the  inference  that  both  stocks  arose  in  Permian  time  is 
justifiable  from  the  degree  of  evolution  which  each  dass  had  at- 
tained by  the  time  the  actual  record  of  their  existence  begins. 
Schuchert  tells  us  that  early  in  the  Permian  the  climate  of  the 
lands  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  arid  or  semiarid  and  that  this 
condition  lasted  into  Jurassic  time.  One  characteristic  of  desert 
animals  of  to-day — the  lizards,  birds,  gazelle,  Persian  ass — ^is  speei, 
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for  the  creature  must  fare  widely  for  food  and  drink  if  he  would 
fare  well.  Again  Schuchert  tells  us  that  the  Permian  was  a  time  of 
extensive  glaciation  with  a  severity  of  climate,  especially  in  the 
southern  land  masses,  as  great  as  if  not  greater  than  the  polar  one 
of  Quaternary  time,  although,  like  the  latter,  the  Permian  gladal 
period  had  warmer  interglacial  intervals  as  well.  The  incentive 
for  speed  already  given,  rendering  the  development  of  warm  blood 
possible,  the  devastating  cold  would  soon  place  a  premium  upon 
such  as  did  develop  it  and  eliminate  those  which  did  not  From 
this  fortunate  relation  of  cause  and  effect  arose  on  the  one  hand 
the  primal  mammal,  making  human  evolution  possible,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  ancestral  bird. 

FOSSORIAL  ADAPTATION 

Classificaiian 

Bionomic. — ^Fossorial  types  may  be  classified  bionomically  in  a 
manner  which  denotes  the  degree  of  their  adaptation  to  subter- 
ranean life.  Thus  there  are,  first,  those  whose  habitation  is  above 
ground  but  which  dig  for  their  food.  There  are  several  such,  like 
the  swine  and  the  elephant,  but  aside  from  the  mere  digging  mech- 
anism— snout,  tusks,  etc. — there  is  but  little  fossorial  adaptation 
to  be  noted.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  have  a  far-reaching 
secondary  effect  upon  correlated  organs.  Thus  the  entire  modifi- 
cation of  the  skull,  jaws,  and  trunk,  besides  the  tusks,  of  the  ele- 
phant— structures  which  sum  up  almost  all  of  the  recorded  evolu- 
tionarychange  of  the  most  remarkable  of  beasts — ^are  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  fossorial  habit  (see  Chapter  XXXIV). 

Secondarily,  there  are  those  creatures  which  dig  for  retreat  and 
which  show  still  greater  modification,  especially  in  the  body  and 
limbs;  but  those  whose  food  is  above  ground  are  not  so  profoundly 
modified  along  the  line  of  degeneracy  as  those  whose  food  also  is 
found  below.  The  latter,  the  wholly  fossorial,  exhibit  the  extreme 
of  adaptation  which  is  to  be  discussed. 

Zo51ogic. — Zo5logically,  the  partially  and  wholly  fossorial  ani- 
mals are  the  lowly,  more  primitive  and  defenseless  or  unambitious 
members  of  their  respective  phyla.  They  include  representatives 
of  every  great  vertebrate  dass  except  the  fishes,  but  the  appended 
approximate  summary  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  existing  forms. 
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Class  Amphibia 


Caecilians. 

Sphenodon 
Uromastix, 
Legless  lizards. 
D^rt  snak^. 


Class  Reptilia 


Class  Aves 


Burrowing  owl. 

"Starlet"  sp.,  of  Mingan  Islands. 

Cliff  swallow. 

Class  Mammalia 

(All  wholly  fossorial  mammals  are  primitive,  small,  plantigrade,  pen- 
tadactyl,  with  moderate  to  large  claws,  and  relatively  defensdess.) 
Order  Monotremata.    Entire  order. 
Order  Marsupialia. 

Wombat  (Phascolomys). 

Dasyure  (Dasyurus). 

Kangaroo-rat  (BeUongia). 

Pig-footed  bandicoot  (Chceropus). 

Marsupial  mole  {Notoryctes). 
Order  Edentata. 

Armadillos. 

Aardvark  (Orycteropus). 
Order  Insectivora. 

Common  moles  (Talpa,  Condyhira). 

Golden  mole  (Chrysochloris), 

Shrew-mole  {Scalopus), 
♦   Water-shrew  (Crossopus), 

Desman  {My gale). 

Hedgehog  {Erinaceus). 

Oryzoryctes, 
Order  Rodentia. 

Hares  (Lepus). 

Ground-squirrels  (Spermophilus), 

Prairie-dog  (Cynomys). 

Woodchuck  (Arctomys), 

Pocket-gopher  (Geomyidae). 

Mole-rats  and  bamboo-rat  (Spaladds). 

Octodontidae. 

Paca  (Ccelogenys). 
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Viscacha  (Lagostomui). 
Bathyergids. 

Order  Camivoia  (retreat  only). 

Otter  (Lutra). 

Ratel  ludlivora). 

Javanese  skunk  (iiydaus). 

American  badger  (Taxidea). 
Cohort  Ungulata. 

Few  dig  (or  food:  swine,  elephants,  mastodons. 

ifodificaiiems 

Body  Contour. — ^The  density  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
burrowing  form  must  penetrate  necessitates  a  spindle  or  fusiform 


Fm).  s6- — Skdeton  of  pUtTpus,  OnrilierkyiKkta;  fib,  fibula;  k,  bumenu;  it, 
iliDm;  ii,  bchiuin;  of,  olecnjioii;  sc,  so^iula;  ■,  ulu.  (After  Psader  Mid 
D'Alloo.) 

shape,  not  perhaps  so  beautifully  modelled  as  in  swift  aquatic  types, 
but  such  as  will  nevertheless  offer  but  little  resbtance  to  subter- 
ranean passage.  The  greatest  diameter  in  fossorial  forms  lies  near 
the  shoulder,  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  necessary  strengthening 
of  the  shoulder  girdle.  This  is  true  of  the  mole;  in  other  forms, 
such  as  the  duck-bill  and  echidna,  the  breadth  of  the  stout  body 
brings  the  greatest  diameter  further  back,  but  in  neither  of  the 
lattCT  instances  is  the  fossorial  adaptation  so  extreme  as  in  the 
former.  Legless  forms,  snakes,  lizards,  and  aecilians,  have  a  cylin- 
drical body.    (See  Fig.  56.) 

Forward  of  the  shoulder  the  head  tapers  rapidly  so  that  the  con- 
tained skull  is  subconical  and  lacks  the  widely  expanded  zygomatic 
or  cheek  arches  of  many  surface  types.    This  last  feature,  however, 
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is  correlated  also  with  the  feeble  jaw  musculature,  as  almost  all 
wholly  f ossorial  types  subsist  upon  feeble  prey  such  as  insects  and 
worms,  which  require  little  strength  of  jaw  or  tooth. 

Tail. — ^The  tail,  even  in  semi-fossorial  animals,  is  usually  short, 
for  not  only  would  a  long  tail  seriously  incommode  a  subterranean 
creature,  but  its  chief  use  in  the  mammal  seems  to  be  in  connection 
with  a  cursorial  habit,  hence  there  is  manifestly  little  need  of  its 
development  in  forms  in  which  no  premium  whatever  is  placed  upon 
speed.  Thus  in  the  hedgehog,  ratel,  and  woodchuck  the  tail  is 
short,  while  in  the  wombat  and  the  several  moles  it  is  vestigial. 
The  tail  of  subterranean  forms  has  its  uses,  however,  for  it  is  said 
to  serve  as  a  valuable  tactile  organ. 

Eyes  and  Ears. — In  truly  fossorial  types  the  eyes,  through  dis- 
use, tend  to  become  vestigial.  They  would  also  be  a  source  of  injury 
in  burrowing  forms  were  they  well  developed.  Two  factors  deter- 
mine in  general  the  degree  of  visual  reduction,  the  duration  and 
completeness  of  subterranean  life.  Thus  "in  the  pocket-gophers 
(Geomyidae)  and  Bathyergidae  the  eyes  are  small;  in  [the  mole-rat] 
Spalax  typhlus  they  are  mere  black  specks  among  the  muscles 
(although  retaining  a  relatively  complete  structure);  in  the  mar- 
supial mole  {Noiorycies  typhlops)  they  are  imperfectly  developed 
and  functionless;  in  Talpa  they  are  vestigial;  in  the  Cape  golden 
mole  (Chrysockloris)  the  eyes  are  covered  with  skin"  (Shimer). 

The  external  ears  also  tend  to  disappear  as  in  aquatic  types,  for 
not  only  is  their  position  such  that  they  would  be  a  decided  obstruc- 
tion to  burrowing,  but  they  would  tend  to  gather  the  soil  within 
the  ear  and  thus  obstruct  rather  than  aid  in  the  collecting  of  sound 
waves,  and  further,  their  true  function,  just  mentioned,  can  only 
be  effectively  rendered  in  the  air.  Hence  in  the  Geomyid»  and  the 
otter,  which  is  also  aquatic,  the  external  ears  are  smaU,  in  the  ratd 
(Mellivora)  they  are  very  minute,  in  the  Bathyergidae  (C^pe  mole- 
rat,  etc.)  they  are  reduced  to  a  slight  fringe  of  skin  around  the  aural 
aperture,  while  in  the  wholly  fossorial  moles  all  three  sorts  are  bereft 
of  ears  entirely,  which  is  equally  true  of  the  Monotremata.  The 
last  mentioned  group,  however,  are  so  very  primitive  that  they 
may  never  have  had  them. 

Digging  Mechanism. — ^The  snotd  forms  an  important  organ  for 
digging  in  the  swine  and  in  the  hog-nosed  snake  (Heleradan),  in 
each  of  which  the  organ  is  truncated  and  upturned  at  the  tip.  In 
the  swine  and  in  the  mole  Talpa  there  is  a  prenasal  bone  developed 
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at  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  This  bone  doubtless  serves 
the  same  purpose  in  each  instance,  that  of  reinforcing  the  snout  as 
an  aid  in  digging. 

The  incisor  teeth  particularly,  and  sometimes  the  canines  (swine) 
form  very  adequate  fossorial  organs.  If  the  incisors,  they  are  apt 
to  be  procumbent  or  forwardly  directed  as  in  the  pocket-gophers 
and  thus  protrude  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  their  effectiveness. 
The  tusks  of  the  elephants,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  procum- 
bent lower  tusks  of  the  primitive  four-tusked  mastodons  in  partic- 
ular, were  very  effective  digging  instruments  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  manifest  wear  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Cheek  pouches  for  the  carrymg  out  of  earth  have  given  to  the 
Geomyidae  their  vernacular  name  of  pocket-gophers.  These  pouches 
are  found  in  many  different  mammals  but  their  function  is  gener- 
ally that  of  the  transportation  or  temporary  storage  of  food. 
Their  use  in  the  removal  of  earth  from  the  burrow,  especially  when 
the  teeth  form  the  principal  digging  mechanism,  is  very  readily 
understood. 

The  fore  limbs  are  by  far  the  most  important  fossorial  oi;gans  of 
all,  hence  their  development  and  modifications  have  reached  an 
extreme.  All  of  the  limbs  are  very  short  and  stout  in  wholly  fos- 
sorial forms,  for  not  only  is  the  speed  which  length  of  limb  implies 
unnecessary,  but  long  limbs  would  be  a  positive  detriment  in  a 
form  working  in  such  close  quarters  as  the  average  burrow.  Length 
would  also  increase  the  mechanical  disadvantage  which  always 
accompanies  a  lever  whose  weight  arm  is  long  in  proportion  to  the 
power  arm.  In  some  semi-fossorial  t3rpes,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  the  hares  and  the  pig-footed  bandicoot,  there  is  need  of  speed 
sufficient  to  offset  the  advantages  afforded  by  short  limbs  in  their 
partial  subterranean  life. 

The  hand  particularly  is  broad  and  stout,  with  long  claws,  and 
it  di£fers  materially  from  the  foot,  as  the  two  members  have  under- 
gone divergent  specialization,  the  hand  loosening  the  earth  while 
the  foot  not  onlv  throws  it  further  backward  but  also  serves  to 
drive  the  creature  ahead  and  resists  the  occasional  backward  thrust 
received  from  the  hands.  In  the  common  mole,  Condyluraj  the 
hand  is  as  broad  as  the  entire  body,  so  that  a  single  sweep  of  this 
very  efficient  organ  will  clear  a  space  wide  enough  for  entrance, 
hence  the  digging  is  very  rapidly  accomplished.  This  broadening 
of  the  hand  in  the  mole  and  in  the  echidna  is  effected  not  only  by 
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having  all  of  the  original  five  fingers  fully  developed,  but  by  the 
further  addition  of  a  bone  (_os  falctforme)  which  increases  the 
breadth  of  the  pahn  materially  (sei  Fig.  57).  In  the  golden  mole 
A  iChrysocMoris,     iFig. 

S7,B)  there  are  but 
four  fingers,  of  which 
the  two  middle  ones 
are,  greatly  enlarged 
and  bear  powerful 
claws,  so  that  while 
the  hand  is  not  broad- 
ened it  is  still  very 
effective. 

The  bones  of  the 
fore  limb  are  always 
very  strong,  with  very 
prominent  tuberosi- 
ties for  muscular  at- 
tachment. This  is 
e^)ecially  true  of  the 
ridges  at  the  proii- 
mal  end  of  the  hu- 
merus, which  serve 
for  the  insertion  of 
the  powerful  shoulder 
muscle,  and  those 
which  aid  in  rotating 
the  hand.  The  ole- 
cranon process,  which 
is  the  extension  of  the 
ulna  beyond  the  el- 
k,  coDunoa  male,  Talpa  bow-joint,  is  notably 

ien  mole,  CkrysacUtris,    I  9  r  b  e 
Abel;  C,  palmar  aspect,    .       ** 
■      >le,JVo(i 


Fio.  57.— Hands  o(  moles. 
europaa,  after  Beddard;  B,  1 
after  Pander  aad  D'Alton,  (r 

id  D,  dorsal  aspect  of 


forms,  as  it  is  the  in- 


Carlsson,  from  Abel.  I-V,  digits;  r,  radius;  rs,  radial  sCFtion  of  the  poWCr- 
Ksanwjid  (OS  faldforme);  ».  ulna.  j^j       ^^^^^      j^^^ig 

which  serves  to  straighten '  the  arm,  hence  the  greater  the  ole- 
cranon the  more  effective  the  leverage  (see  Fig.  58).  One  pe- 
culiarity of  wholly  fossorial  forms  lies  in  the  narrow  Moulders,  fM 
the  fore  limbs  must  not  dig  too  broad  a  burrow  and  yet  must  be 
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sufficiently  developed  to  have  adequate  leverage.  As  a  conse- 
qvience  the  shoulder  sockets  must  be  as  near  each  other  as  possible, 
and  this  is  effected  in  one  of  tyro  ways:  generally  by  a  shifting  for- 
ward upon  the  neck  of  the  entire  shoulder  gircUe  as  in  the  mono- 
tremes  and  northern  moles  (Fig.  58);  or,  as  in  the  golden  mole 
(CkrysocUoriSf  Fig.  S7,B),  by  a  hollowing  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  the  ribs  and  sternum  (breast-bone)  being  convex  inward 
instead  of  outward.  The  shifting  forward  of  the  shoulder  in  the 
true  mole  is  accomplished  through  the  elongation  of  the  first  sternal 


Fto.  58. — SkdetOQ  ol  mmmon  mole,  Talpa  ewopaa,  (After  Pander  and  D'Alton.) 

segment  (manubrium  siemi),  carrying  with  it  the  remarkably 
short  clavicles  or  collar-bones.  A  powerful  shoulder  is  essential 
to  resist  the  great  muscular  strain,  hence  in  digging  types,  as  in 
those  which  climb  and  fly,  the  clavicles  are  retained  and  are  fully 
developed.  In  the  monotremes,  not  only  are  the  clavicles  present, 
but  they  are  reinforced  by  a  large  T-shaped  epistemum  and  a  pair 
of  powerful  coracoids  which  extend  from  the  shoulder  socket  to 
the  presternum  (see  Fig.  56).  In  no  other  manunals  do  these 
latter  reptilian  elements  reach  the  breast-bone,  but  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  vestigial  processes.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
the  retention  of  many  primitive  features  by  the  monotremes  and 
much  of  this  may  be  due,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  their  fos- 
sorial  mode  of  life.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  however,  clearly  to 
distinguish  cause  and  effect. 

The  divergence  of  function  which  has  been  emphasized  between 
fore  and  hind  limb  has  resulted  in  a  decided  difference  in  their 
relative  power.  In  the  hind  limb  the  femur  is  by  no  means  as 
xobust  as  the  humerus,  nor  are  its  tuberosities  for  muscular  attach- 
ment so  excessively  developed  as  in  the  latter  bone.  Greater 
strength  is  given  to  the  lower  leg  by  a  partial  fusion  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  the  calcaneum  or  heel  bone  is  very  prominent,  as 
the  increased  leverage  thus  gained  aids  very  largely  in  pushing  the 
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animal  forward  by  extending  the  foot  more  powerfully.  In  the 
mole  Talpa  there  is  a  large  sesamoid  bone  at  the  side  of  the  tibia 
corresponding  to  the  os  falciforme  qi  the  hand,  but  otherwise  the 
foot  exhibits  none  of  the  great  modification  which  the  hand  has 
undergone.  In  the  hind  limb  of  the  monotremes  there  is  an  un- 
usual extension  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  fibula  beyond  the  ar- 
ticulation at  the  knee  comparable  to  the  olecranon  process  at  the 
elbow  and  doubtless  subserving  the  same  mechanical  need  (see 

Fig.  S6). 

As  the  stress  is  largely  transmitted  from  the  hind  limbs  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body  in  subterranean  creatures 
instead  of  vertically  in  opposition  to  gravity  as  in  most  terrestrial 
forms,  the  ilium  and  ischium  have  become  elongated  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  direction  and  lie  parallel  to  the  vertebral  column  instead 
of  forming  an  angle  therewith  as  usual.  The  ilium  is  also  fused 
usually  throughout  its  entire  length  with  the  sacrum,  which  in 
some  forms,  notably  the  armadillos,  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
coossified  vertebrae. 

In  addition  to  the  firm  fusion  of  the  sacral  vertebra,  those  of  the 
loin  and  neck  also  tend  to  coossify  to  give  greater  strength  and 
firmness  in  pushing  the  animal  through  the  earth.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  peculiar  intercentral  ossicles  'between  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of  the  mole  Talpa  and  the  hedgehogs 
(Erinaceidae)  may  be  of  use  in  strengthening  the  vertebral  colunm. 
Such  structures  are  comparatively  common  among  reptiles,  but 
are  extremely  rare  among  mammals  except  in  the  tail.  The  neck 
vertebrae  vary,  for  in  the  wombat  (Phascolatnys)  and  the  anna- 
dillos  the  cervicals  are  wide  and  depressed,  and  in  the  latter  several 
of  them  are  commonly  fused  together  or  anchylosed  as  in  the  whales. 
In  the  mole  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervicals  are  much  elon- 
gated and  overlap  each  other.  This  region  of  the  neck  is  that  cov- 
ered by  the  forward-shifted  shoulder  girdle,  which  imdoubtedly 
accounts  for  this  modification.  The  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  them  ex- 
hibit comparatively  little  development,  as  the  strains  transmitted 
are  largely  longitudinal  with  little  or  no  lateral  movement. 

Hibernation. — Winter  sleep  is  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  sub- 
terranean animals  living  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  because 
of  the  absence  of  green  vegetation  which  forms  either  directly,  or 
indirectly  by  supporting  insects  and  worms,  the  mainstay  of  their 
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diet.  Digging  through  frozen  soil  would  be  so  insuperable  a  task 
that  it  is  also  prohibitive  of  active  underground  life.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  would  be  the  lemming  (Myodes  lemmus)  whose  ''food 
is  entirely  vegetable,  especially  grass-roots  and  stalks,  shoots  of 
the  dwarf  birch,  reindeer-lichens,  and  mosses,  in  search  of  which 
they  form,  in  winter,  long  galleries  through  the  turf  or  under  the 
snow"  (Flower  and  Lydekker). 
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CHAPTER  XX 


AQUATIC  ADAPTATION 


Primarily  Aquatic  Vertebraies 

By  primarily  adaptive  forms  we  mean  the  fishes,  which  have 
never  had  a  terrestrial  ancestry,  but  have  evolved  from  more 
primitive  aquatic  progenitors.  As  a  consequence  their  adaptation 
to  a  watery  medium  is  perfect  and  they  do  not  suffer-4is  those 
secondarily  adapted  do  tiiirough  their  inability  to  i)reathe  water. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  primitive  gill-breathing  vertebrate^,  some- 
times with  accessory  air-breathing  organs,  it  is  true,  but  retainmg 
the  gills  as  the  chief  or  only  respiratory  organs  throughout  life. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  dense  medium  in  which^ey'live  has 
exerted  so  profound  an  influence  upon  them  that,  with  %)me  excq)- 
tions  which  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  rule,  they  are  stamped  in 
a  common  mould,  giving  them  so  great;  a  similarity  of  form  that 
no  one  fails  to  recognize  a  fish. 

Contour  in  an  aquatic  vertebrate  is  all-important,  for  nature  as 
a  marine  architect  conforms  to  rules  of  mathematical  precision, 
the  study  of  which  has  aided  very  largely  in  ship  designmg.  The 
head,  body,  and  tail  are  compressed  into  a  beautifully  cun-ed 
spindle-like  form,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is  accurately  rounded, 
with  no  protuberances  which  would  retard  the  swift  passage  of  the 
animal  through  the  water.  The  head  is  wedge-shaped,  the  edges 
of  the  jaws  and  gill-covers  fit  precisely,  and  even  the  eyes  conform 
accurately  to  the  curvature  of  the  head.  Viewed  from  the  front, 
the  outline  of  a  typical  swiftly  swimming  fish  like  the  Spanish 
mackerel  (Scomberomorus  mactdatus,  Fig.  59)  is  a  perfect  ellipse, 
and  the  fins  which  are  so  prominent  when  viewed  from  the  side 
can  scarcely  be  seen,  as  they  are  reduced  to  thin  keel-like  lines. 
The  greatest  circumference  of  the  fish  is  approximately  36  per  cent 
of  the  length,  measured  from  the  snout,  the  "entering  angles"  being 
very  similar  for  a  great  many  different  fishes.  From  the  point  of 
greatest  cross-section  the  lines  of  the  "run,"  as  it  is  call^,  are  also 
very  similar — smooth,  hollow  curves  which  freely  permit  the  passage 
of  the  displaced  water. 
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Locomotion  is  effected  by  lateral  undulations  of  the  flexible 
body,  aided  by  the  fins.  The  latter  are  not,  therefore,  primary 
but  accessory  locomotive  organs.  The  body  is  thrown  into  a  series 
of  reversed  curves  which  begin  at  the  head,  pass  along  the  body, 
and  disapi>ear  at  the  tail.  The  static  water  enclosed  in  the  incurved 
places  b  pressed  upon,  causing  the  fish's  forward  movement.  Of 
course  in  an  ordinary  fish  there  is  some  lost  motion  or  '^slip,"  for 


Fig.  59. — ^Type  of  swift-swimming  fish,  Spanish  mackerel,  Scombe- 
fouufrus  maadaius.  A,  side  view:  a,  anal  fin;  £,  caudal;  J,  dorsal;  pec, 
pectoral;  pd,  pelvic.    B,  front  view.    (After  Goode,  from  Dean.) 

the  water  is  not  sufficiently  resistant  to  oppose  the  thrust  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  larval  eel,  which  is  a  thin  ribbon-like  creature 
whose  great  relative  depth  presents  a  large  lateral  siurface,  the 
swimming  is  so  precise  that  if  a  pencil  is  held  in  one  of  the  hollows 
the  fish's  body  passes  without  touching  it  at  all.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  seen  in  the  swinmiing  efforts  of  an  ordinary  snake  which, 
while  it  does  progress,  loses  a  great  deal  of  motion  because  its 
lateral  surface  is  not  sufficiently  great. 

This  increase  of  resistant  surface  is  obtained  in  the  fish  through 
the  development  of  the  unpaired  fin-folds  of  the  skin,  stiffened  by 
fin-rays  of  elastic  bone  or  cartilage.  These  unpaired  fins  may  be 
more  or  less  continuous  from  the  head  along  the  mid-line  of  the 
back,  aroimd  the  tail  and  forward  along  the  under  side  as  far  as 
the  vent.  Usually,  as  in  the  Spanish  mackerel,  this  continuous 
fin-fold  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  distinct  fins,  developed  where 
stresses  arise,  and  disappearing  where  there  are  none.  The  fins 
along  the  bade  are  known  as  dorsal,  that  around  the  tail  as  caudal, 
and  that  beneath  the  body  as  anal.  Of  these  the  caudal  is  by  far 
the  most  important  as  a  propelling  organ.  The  mackerel  also  shows 
horizontal  keel-like  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  tail. 

The  fish  also  has  lateral  or  paired  fins  corresponding  to  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  terrestrial  vertebrate.    Of  these  the  pectoral  fins 
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lie  just  behind  the  gill  apertures  at  the  shoulder,  while  the  pelvics 
are  more  variable  in  position,  though  normally  they  should  lie 
on  either  side  of  the  vent.  The  unpaired  fins  when  held  out  from 
the  body  may  be  simple  keels  like  the  unpaired  fins;  ^e  pectorals 
especially,  however,  may  have  additional  functions,  as  they  serve 
as  balancers  and  also  to  check  the  animal's  way.  Perhaps  the 
primitive  function  of  the  paired  fins  was  to  maintain  a  horizontal 
position,  as  the  removal  of  the  pectorals  tends  to  make  the  fish 
dive,  and  of  the  pelvics,  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

Air-bladder. — ^As  a  further  adaptation  to*  aquatic  life  all  fishes 
above  the  sharks  may  have  a  structure  known  as  the  air-bl|idder— 
a  hollow  organ  filled  with  air  or  gas,  the  present  function  of  which 
is  largely  hydrostatical,  in  that  it  maintains  the  fish  at  a  certain 
plane  of  flotation.  If  the  creature  wishes  to  sink,  the  body  is  slightly 
compressed  through  muscular  contraction,  and  with  it  the  air- 
bladder.  This  lessens  the  bulk,  and  the  weight  remaining  constant, 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  buoyancy. 
Relaxation  of  the  muscles  has  th^  contrary  effect,  the  compressed 
gas  in  the  bladder  expands,  increasing  the  fish's  size  and  thereby 
decreasing  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  creature  rises.  The  prin- 
ciple is  comparable  to  the  method  whereby  the  plane  of  flotation 
of  a  submarine  vessel  is  controlled,  although  the  mechanism  differs, 
for  here  water  is  admitted  to  the  ballast  ^nks  to  be  driven  out 
again  by  compressed  air,  and  thus  the  ship^  sinks  or  rises  as  the  case 
may  be.  / 

The  swim-bladder  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
is  a  very  important  organ  in  the  evolution  of  higher  forms,  for  it 
is  the  homologue  of  the  limg  of  the  terrestrial  animal,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air-bladder  of  certain  ancient  fishes,  the 
primal  function  of  which  may  well  have  been  respiratory  rather 
than  hydrostatic,  actually  evolved  into  a  lung  when  the  drying  up 
of  the  waters  left  them  stranded  and  they  were  forced  to  become 
air-breathing.  Thus  arose  the'  progenitors  of  all  terrestrial  ver- 
tebrates (see  Chapter  XXEX). 

Secondary  AqtuUic  Adaptation 

Secondarily  aquatic  forms  are  the  lung-breathers  which,  throu^ 
stress  of  circumstances — ^inhospitable  lands  where  food  was  scarce 
or  competition  severe — were  forced  to  return  once  more  to  the 
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primal  home  of  their  remote  ancestors.  There  is  always,  as  has 
been  said,  the  handicap  of  lung-breathing,  but  otherwise  the  adap- 
tation of  certain  of  the  more  extreme  forms  is  little  short  of  mar- 
velous. 

As  an  offset  to  this  handicap  it  should  be  remembered  that  lung- 
breathing  made  possible  or  at  least  accompanied  a  tremendous 
advance  in  other,  organs  and  their  functions,  such  as  a  higher  brain 
with  a  consequent  p>sychological  advancement.  When  the  lung- 
breathers  turned  back  to  the  waters,  they  readopted  only  the 
externals  of  fish  life,  but  kept  in  var3dng  degrees  the  higher  brain 
and  the  more  efficient  methods  of  aeration  of  the  blood  and  of 
locomotion.  And  again  and  again  they  easily  won  a  place  on  the 
lower  level  against  the  most  highly  specialized  of  the  inferior  grades. 

Amphibious  vertebrates,  as  the  name  implies  (Gr.  A/a^/,  double, 
and  /3^9,  life)  spend  part  of  their  time  on  land  and  part  in  the 
water.  They  are  really  terrestrial  forms,  showing  partial  aquatic 
adaptation  only,  which  rarely  extends  beyond  the  possession  of 
webbed  feet,  a  laterally  compressed  swimming  tail,  which  may 
bear  a  fin-like  expansion  along  its  upper  margin,  and  sometimes  a 
lack  of  coOssification  of  certain  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  bones.  The 
class  Amphibia,  which  embraces  the  historically  transitional  forms 
in  the  original  landward  migration,  modified  representatives  of 
which  stUl  exist,  breathe  t3q>ically  by  means  of  gills  during  their 
youth,  and  sometimes  throughout  their  life.  Others  abandon  their 
gill-breathing  at  the  approach  of  maturity  and  become  as  essen- 
tially terrestrial  as  a  reptile. 

Instances  of  amphibious  life  among  forms  above  the  dass  Amphi- 
hia,  are  numerous,  but  one  or  two  instances  will  suffice.  The  Gala- 
pagos lizards  (Fig.  60)  which  were  mentioned  in  Chapter  V 
are  instances  of  forms  terrestrial  from  choice  but  aquatic  from 
necessity,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  live  on  certain  rocky 
islands  of  the  Galapagos  group,  swimming  out  beyond  the  breakers 
and  diving  for  the  seaweed  upon  which  they  feed.  There  is  evi- 
dently no  menace  to  their  safety  ashore  but  their  aquatic  excur- 
si<His  are  made  in  actual  dread  of  bodily  injury,  as  their  behavior 
indicates.  Here  a  flattened  swinuning  tail  and  slightly  compressed 
body  are  the  extent  of  their  aquatic  adaptation. 

Another  instance  wherein  the  habits  are  inferred  rather  than 
the  result  of  observation  is  that  of  the  late  Cretaceous  Trachodons 
(see  Chapter  XXXI),  a  group  of  dinosaurs  of  which  our  knowledge 
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Fig.  6o. — Gabpagos  « 

is  very  complete,  for  not  only  have  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  and 
dentition  been  preserved  to  us,  but  fossilized  mumniies  as  well 
(see  Chapter  XXV),  creatures  which  died  in  the  open  and  dmply 
dried  up  so  that  bone  and  sinew,  hide  and  even  portions  of  the 
flesh  have  been  preservfid  with  jgreat  fidelity.  These  creatures 
had  a  wonderful  battery  of  teeth,  an  adaptation  to  a  very  bareh 
herbage,  presumably  the  Equisetales  or  horsetail  rushes  which 
are  found  preserved  with  them.  While  modem  horsetails  may  be 
found  in  damp  situations,  they  are  never  truly  aquatic,  so  the 
inference  is  that  Trachodon  found  its  staple  diet  on  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  splendid  swimming- tail,  webbed  hands  and  feet 
imply  an  aquatic  or  at  least  amphibious  type.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  creature  was  defenseless,  utterly  devoid  either  of 
weapons  or  armor,  and  that  its  arch-enemy  Tyrannosaurus  was 
also  terrestrial,  and  we  have  evidence  which  points  to  a  reveisal 
of  the  life  conditions  of  the  Galapagos  lizards,  for  with  the 
dinosaur  food  was  on  land  and  safety  and  retreat  in  the  wateis- 
One  would  therefore  expect  the  greater  relative  degree  of  aquatic 
adaptation  which  they  show. 
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The  marine  turtles  (Fig.  61)  have  gone  a  long  step  further  in 
that  here  both  food  and  safety  are  found  at  sea  and  only  the  need 
of  egg-laying 
brings  them  to 
the  land  at  all, 
and  this  annual 
shoreward  migra- 
tion i  s  fraught 
with  dire  peril 
-which  i^othing  but 
the  most  urgent 
sunmions  would 
cause  them  t  o 
face.    There  is 

reason   to  believe,   ^o*  61.— Marine    turtle,   "hawksbiU/*   Chehne  imbricata. 

moreover,  that  in  (After  Haeckd.) 

some  species  the  males  never  come  ashore. 

The  final  stage  in  reptilian  adaptation  was  shown  by  the  ichthyo- 
saurs  (Fig.  62)  of  the  Mesozoic  whose  perfection  for  their  life  con- 
ditions equalled  that  of  the  modem  whales,  even  to  the  utter 
abandonment  of  shore  going,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  from 

the  contained  em- 
bryos in  several  known 
specimens  that  these 
medieval  high-seas 
corsairs  brought  forth 
their  young  alive  and 
therefore  needed  not 
to  go  ashore  for  egg- 
laying.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary  part  of  ulti- 
mate aquatic  adapta- 
tion, for  no  egg  laid 

Fid.  6a.— ^Ichth3rosaur.   Restoration  by  Knight.    (From  by    an    amniote     air- 

SchuiAen's  Historical  Geology.)  breathing     vertebrate 

(«.  e.,  allantoic  egg,  see  page  495),  can  be  hatched  in  the  water,  as 
the  enclosed  embryo  would  drown  as  certainly  as  would  a  sub- 
merged adult. 
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A  list  of  secondarily  aquatic  vertebrates  follows: 


Class  Reftiua 

• 

Amphibious 

Aquatic 

Order  Chelonia 

Swamp  and  river  turtles 

Sea-turtles 

Order  Sauropterygia 

Nothosaurs 

Plesiosaurs 

Order  Proganosauria 

AU 

Order  Ichthyosauria 

All 

Order  Thalattosauria 

AU 

Order  Parasuchia 

Phytosaurs 

Order  Crocodilia 

Crocodiles  and  alliga- 

Extinct sea-crocodile 

tors 

(Thalattosuchia) 

Order  Dinosauria 

Amphibious  sauropods, 
Trachodons 

Eight  orders 

Class  Aves 

Order  Odontolcae 

Hesperomis 

Order  Ichthyomithes 

Ichthyomis 

Order  Pygopodes 

Loons  and  grebes 

Order  Impennes 

Penguins 

Order  Tubinares 

Petrels,  albatross,  puf- 
fins, etc. 

Order  Steganopodes 

Gannet,        cormorant, 
frigate  bird,  pelican 

Order  Herodiones 

Flamingo 

Order  Anseres 

Ducks  and  geese 

Order  Gaviae 

Gulls,  terns,  auks 

Gre^it  auk 

Nine  orders 

Class  Mammalia 

Order  Monotremata 

Ornithorhynchus 

Order  Marsupialia 

Water  opossum 
(Chironectes) 

Order  Insectivora 

Aquatic    shrews,    des- 
man, etc. 

Order  Rodentia 

Muskrat,     water    rat, 
beaver,  capybara,  etc. 

Order  Camivora 

Suborder  Fissipedia 

Sea  otter,  otter,  mink, 

Suborder  Pinnipedia 

etc. 

AU 

Order  Cetacea 

AU 

Order  Ungulata 

Hippopotamus 

Order  Sirenia 

AU 

Eight  orders 
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Thus  there  are  twenty-five  orders  of  secondarily  adapted  water- 
inhabiting  vertebrates  all  told,  .some  of  which  are  exclusively 
aquatic.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  now  extinct,  so  that  the 
whole  number  is  far  in  excess  of  those  of  any  one  time.  Of  aquatic 
lung-breathers,  the  honor  falls  to  the  reptilian  order  Proganosauria, 
which  are  the  first  in  point  of  time,  as  their  remains  are  found  en- 
tombed in  rocks  of  Permian  age  not  very  long,  relatively,  after  the  , 
reptiles  were  established. 

Body  Contour. — ^As  in  the  case  of  primarily  adapted  forms,  the 
bodily  contour  becomes  spindle-shaped,  the  neck  constriction  dis- 
appears, the  tail  enlarges,  and  the  same  '^numerical  lines"  prevail 
as  in  fishes.  This  assumption  of  the  fish-like  form  is  best  seen  in  . 
the  fuUy  aquatic  orders — Ichthyosauria,  Cetacea,  Sirenia,  Pin- 
nipedia — and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  several  other  groups.  The  minor 
factors  contributing  to  this  general  effect  are,  first,  skull  modifica- 
iion.  This  includes  a  shortening  of  the  cranium  or  brain-case,  which 
becomes  proportionately  higher  and  wider,  with  a  consequent  effect 
upon  the  proportions  of  the  brain,  which  is  likewise  short  and  wide. 
The  facial  px>rtion  of  the  skull,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  elongate 
so  that  many  forms,  especially  those  which  subsist  upon  active 
prey,  as  the  porpoises  and  ichthyosaurs  did,  have  an  elongated 
slender  snout  or  rostrum.  The  zygomatic  or  temporal  arch  in  the 
Cetacea  is  also  reduced  almost  to  a  vestige  (see  Fig.  70). 

The  neck  shortens  very  materially  and  there  is  a  loss  of  mobility 
m  the  swifter,  tail-driven  types.  In  those  forms  like  the  plesio- 
saurs,  whose  paddle  propulsion  is  necessarily  slower,  an  elongated, 
supple,  darting  neck  is  necessary  to  overtake  the  swiftly  moving 
prey.  In  the  whales,  while  the  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  is  the 
standard  mammalian  seven,  they  may  be  fused  into  a  solid,  com- 
pressed mass  of  bone,  while  the  neck  of  the  manatee  among  Sirenia, 
with  but  six  cervicals,  forms  one  of  the  three  exceptions  to  the 
standard  number,  the  other  two,  as  we  have  seen,  belonging  to  the 
sloths. 

In  old-fashioned  reptiles  derived  from  primitive  stocks  which 
early  became  adapted  to  aquatic  life,  such  as  the  ichthyosaurs, 
the  vertebra  retain  their  ancient  simplicity,  having  simple  bicon- 
cave bodies  or  centra  like  those  of  fishes.  In  higher  forms  the  verte- 
brae tend  to  simplify  secondarily,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  body, 
being  water-borne,  is  equally  supported  throughout,  hence  the 
vertical  stresses  which  are  the  resiilt  of  gravity  in  land  animals  are 
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practically  eliminated,  and  the  thrust  or  driving  force  is  transited 
longitudinally  through  the  column.  This  simplification  includes 
the  centra  or  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  especially  the  secondary 
articulations  or  zygapophy^es.  The  several  processes  may  become 
reduced  in  the  trunk  region  but  elongated  in  the  tail  to  provide 
greater  area  for  muscular  attachment. 

The  sacrum,  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  Column  which  articu- 
lates with  the  pelvis  and  which,  therefore,  in  land  animals  has  to 
withstand  and  transmit  the  supporting  strain  of  the  hind  limbs,  b 
more  or  less  reduced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  loss  of  supporting  or  pro- 
pelling function  on  the  part  of  these  appendages.  Thus,  in  the 
ichthyosaurs,  cetaceans,  and  sirenians  the  sacrum  cannot  be  dis- 


tingubhed  from  the  other  vertebne  and  while  its  approximate  local- 
ity can  not  be  far  from  the  vent,  the  actual  identity  of  the  f«mer 
sacral  vertebra  is  lost. 

The  chest  of  the  truly  aquatic  type  tends  to  become  cylindrical; 
land  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  show  lateral  compression, 
especially  if  they  are  quadrupedal  in  their  mode  of  progresaon, 
with  the  body  oil  the  ground.  The  chest  in  aquatic  tjfpes  is  also 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  internal  cavity  higher  to- 
ward the  back.  This  insures  greater  stability  of  flotation  and 
increased  lung  capacity  and  is  accomplished  by  the  ribs  tending 
to  become  highly  arched  dorsally  and  then  to  move  upward  from 
their  point  of  attachment  on  the  centra  to  the  transverse  processes. 
A  gradation  in  this  last  feature  may  be  demonstrated  by  taking 
first  the  ichthyosaurs  where  the  rib  articulation  is  entirely  central, 
both  rib  facets,  that  for  the  capitulum  or  head  and  that  for  the 
tuberculum,  being  on  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  a  unique  feature 
which  makes  an  ichthyosaur  centrum  unmistakable.  In  the  Pin- 
nipedia  the  position  is  transitional,  whereas  in  the  whalebcnM 
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whales  the  articulation  of  ribs  and  vertebrae  is  extremely  loose, 
probably  to  allow  great  mobility  of  the  chest  for  the  rapid  respira- 
tion necessary  after  prolonged  submergence.  In  the  Sirenia  and 
Cetacea  the  diaphragm  has  become  horizontal  in  position  instead 
of  being  practically  vertical  as  in  most  quadrupedal  mammals. 

The  banes  of  swinuning  forms  tend  to  become  light  and  spongy, 
the  interstices  in  those  of  the  whales  being  filled  with  oil.  Excep- 
tions to  this  are  found  in  forms  which,  like  the  walrus  and  Sirenia, 
derive  their  sustenance  from  the  bottom,  the  walrus  feeding  on 
molluscs,  the  sea-cows  subsisting  on  submarine  vegetation  just  as 
their  bovine  namesakes  graze  in  terrestrial  meadows.  This  neces- 
sitates a  ballasting  which  is  secured  by-  increased  weight  of  bones, 
like  the  great,  wide,  massive  ribs  of  the  manatee. 

Externally,  the  secondarily  adapted  sea-vertebrate  is  charac- 
terized, like  the  fish,  by  the  elimination  of  retarding  excrescences, 
hence  in  the  course  of  their  evolution  aquatic  manunals  have  lost 
all  trace  of  external  ears.  This  not  only  renders  the  contour  of  the 
head  smoother,  but  removes  a  practically  useless  appendage,  for 
the  pinna  of  the  ear  has  for  its  especial  use  the  collection  of  aerial 
sound  waves,  a  function  which  is  valueless  in  a  submerged  form. 
Thus  the  ears  are  reduced  in  amphibious  mammals,  and  are  totally 
lost  in  the  whales  and  true  seals  and  walrus,  though  retained  in 
reduced  condition  in  the  sea-lions  (Otariidae)  which  spend  much  of 
their  time  ashore.  The  occasional  atavistic  occurrence  of  external 
ears  in  the  porpoise  has  been  noted  (page  148). 

The  external  nostrils  or  nares  tend  to  forsake  their  old  terminal 
position  at  the  end  of  the  snout  and  move  toward  the  apex  of  the 
head  as  in  most  of  the  whales,^  ichthyosaurs,  phytosaurs,  and 
masasaurs,  mainly  in  forms  with  reduced  mobility  of  neck  in  which 
the  vertex  of  the  head  first  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  one  feature  is  invariably  indicative  of  aquatic  life.  The 
nostrils  are  often  capable  of  being  closed,  as  is  also  seen  in  desert- 
adapted  forms  like  the  camel  as  a  protection  against  drifting  sand. 

The  eyes  in  amphibious  types  also  tend  to  shift  higher  on  the 
face  as  in  the  hippopotamus,  whose  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears  can 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water  while  all  the  rest  of  the  head 

'  In  the  huge,  square-headed  sperm  whale  {Physeter  macrocepkaltis)  the  nos- 
tril is  teiminal,  but  this  may  well  be  a  secondary  shifting  forward  again,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  great  reservoir  of  liquid  spermaceti,  called  by  whale- 
men th^  "case." 
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and  body  remains  submerged.  The  advantage  of  this  is  manifest. 
In  truly  aquatic  types,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  does  not  shift 
its  position,  as  aerial  vision  has  largely  lost  its  importance,  but 
instead  of*  this  the  eyes  become  adapted  to  aquatic  vision  which, 
because  of  the  denser  medium,  requires  a  different  curvature  of  the 
lenses.  Of  course  this  results  in  marked  near-sightedness  when 
the  creature  does  attempt  to  see  in  the  air.  Penguins  which  pursue 
their  prey  submerged  are  curiously  limited  in  their  aerial  vision. 

Locomotive  Mechanism. — Fleshy,  fin-hke  expansions  of  the 
body-wall  occur  in  the  whales  and  ichthyosaurs  and  also  probably 
in  the  extinct  thalattosaurs  and  sea-crocodiles  (thalattosuchians) 


Fig.  64. — KiUer  whale,  Orca  rectipinna.    (After  Scammon.) 

(see  Fig.  67,  Geosaurus).  These  fins,  as  in  fishes,  may  be  dorsal 
and  caudal.  The  dorsal  fin  is  a  triangular  structure,  essentially 
equilateral  in  the  ichthyosaur,  very  high  and  narrow  in  the  killer 
whales,  especially  Orca  rectipinna  (Fig.  64).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  whales  such  as  Beluga,  the  white  whale,  and  Bakena,  the  right 
whale,  lack  the  dorsal  fin  entirely;  while  in  the  sulphur-bottom, 
Sibbaldus  sulfureus,  the  fin  is  small  and  situated  well  aft  upon 
the  tail.  The  development  of  this  fin  must  be  entirely  a  response 
to  mechanical  needs  and  correlated  with  a  certain  bodily  form  and 
peculiarity  of  locomotion,  just  as  the  deep  fin-keel  of  a  sailing  yacht 
would  be  superfluous  upon  a  motor  driven  craft. 

Secondarily  aquatic  types  very  often  go  back  to  first  principles 
and  readopt  the  old  wriggling  or  undulatory  motion  of  their  pristine 
ancestors,  to  which  fins,  etc.,  are  only  subsidiary.  This  also  ac- 
companies elongation  of  body,  multiplication  of  segments,  and  loss 
of  limbs  (as  in  the  zeuglodonts  and  many  long-tailed  aquatic  types). 

Thus  two  methods  of  propulsion  are  seen  among  aquatic  types, 
even  in  those  whose  adaptation  has  passed  the  amphibious  stage. 


■^ 
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Williston  has  called  them  "oar  propulsion"  and  "tail  prop^ylsioiu'' 
In  the  former,  exemplified  ByTBS^ttirttes  and  plesiosaurs  (Fig.  65), 
the  limbs  are  more  nearly  equivalent  in  size  and  propulsive  power 
than  in  tail-propelled  types.  In  the  latter,  which  is  included  in  the 
undulatory  form  of  locomotion,  that  seen  in  the  ichthyosaurs, 
whales,  and  sirenians,  the  hind  limbs  tend  to  disappear  until  finally 
no  external  vestige  is  discernible,  though  slender  bones,  representing 
the  pelvis,  thigh,  and  sometimes  the  tibia,  may  be  found  deep 
buried  within  the  flesh  (see  Fig.  63). 

It  is  characteristic  of  secondarily  aquatic  vertebrates  that  where 
unpaired  fins  are  developed  they  are  never  supported  by  the  skeletal 


Fig.  65. — ^Plesiosaur,  CrypiocUidus,  restored  by  Knight. 

elements,  known  as  fin  rays,  as  they  are  in  fishes;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  strengthened  by  masses  of  cartilage. 

The  ichthyosaurs  were  extinct  forms  ranging  in  time  from  the 
Triassic  to  the  late  Cretaceous.  The  earlier  species  moved  largely 
by  means  of  the  limbs,  the  later  ones  almost  exclusively  by  the 
tail.  In  the  former  the  hind  limbs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  front 
ones,  while  in  the  later  ichthyosaurs,  as  the  tail  developed  the 
hinder  paddles  were  reduced  in  size  until  they  were  often  very 
much  smaller  than  those  in  front.  More  than  sixty  years  ago  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  great  English  anatomist,  noticing  a  curious 
downward  dislocation  of  the  tail  at  its  mid-length  in  many  articu- 
lated skeletons,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ichthyosaurian 
tail  must  have  borne  a  terminal  fleshy  fin  quite  like  that  of  the 
whales  and  sirenians,  but  it  was  not  until  forty  years  later  that 
^>ecimens  showing  the  actual  outline  of  the  body  and  fins  were 
found  and  Owen's  conjecture  verified.  His  only  error  lay  in  the 
supposition  that  the  caudal  fin  was  horizontal  like  those  of  the 
mammals,  whereas  it  is  vertical  like  that  of  a  shark.  The  ichthyo- 
saur  tail  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  shark,  however, 
for  in  the  latter  the  backbone  is  deflected  upward  into  the  superior 
lobe  of  the  fin,  whereas  in  the  former  it  extends  along  the  front 
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Ftc.  66.— Propdling  tails,  caudals,  of  icbthyoaaurs,  showing  the  devdopownt  of  Ac 
orgBJi.  A,  mxBsaunis  nordenskJUUi,  Trias,  Spitzbergen;  B,  Icklkyosauna  quairiseiaia, 
young,  Upper  Lias,  VVurtlemberg:  C,  same  species,  adult;  D,  /.  Irigmia  var.  t 
Uppn  Jurasric.  Solenbolen.  Bavaria.     (From  Abel.) 
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margin  of  the  lower  one.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
caudal  arose  as  a  low  fin-like  expansion  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
tail,  not  an  uncommon  thing  ampng  air-breathing  vertebrates, 
and  ultimately  developed  into  the  widely  expanded  fish-like  fin  of 
the  later  forms.  The  diagram  of  the  ichthyosaur  caudab  wiU 
make  this  clear  (Fig.  66). 

The  Thalattosuchia  or  sea-crocodiles  were  a  short-lived  race, 
their  remains  being  confined  to  the  rocks  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in 
Europe.  They  were  also  of  moderate  size  compared  with  other 
marine  vertebrates,  ranging  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length.    But  few 


Fio.  67. — ^Marine  aooodile,  thalattosuchian,  Geosaurus.     (From  Williston's  Water 

RtpliUs.) 

forms  are  known,  of  which  Geosaurus  (Fig.  67)  is  perhaps  the  most 
typical.  This  type  shows  a  sharp  downward  bend  toward  the  end 
of  the  tail  as  in  the  ichthyosaurs  and  the  inference  that  like  them 
the  creature  bore  a  well  developed  caudal  fin  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. Strangely  enough,  however,  the  hind  limbs  were  much  larger 
than  those  in  front,  probably  a  character  inherited  from  its  shore- 
dwelling  ancestry  and  one  which  the  race  during  its  brief  career 
did  not  have  time  to  modify. 

The  caudal  fin  of  the  marine  mammals  differs  markedly  from 
that  of  the  reptiles  in  being  horizontal  instead  of  vertical  and  in 
the  symmetry  of  its  two  halves  or  flukes,  the  bone  dividing  the 
tail  into  two  equal  parts  rather  than  running  into  one  lobe  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  In  the  Sirenia  the  same  is  true^  the  manatee 
having  a  rounded  tail,  while  in  the  dugong  (Halicore)  and  the 
recently  extinct  Steller's  sea-cow  {Rhytina)  it  was  notched  like 
that  of  a  whale. 

Limbs. — ^Webbed  feet  are  the  first  natatorial  adaptation,  and 
the  degree  of  webbing  is  a  very  variable  thing.  It  may  consist 
simply  of  lobe-like  lateral  expansions  of  skin  on  either  side  of  the 
toes,  as  in  the  coot,  or  of  actual  connections  from  digit  to  digit. 
Extreme  aquatic  adaptation,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the  de- 
velopment of  a  paddle  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  mobility  of  the 
various  joints,  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  limb  being  enclosed  by 
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the  skin  in  a  single -mass  showing  no  external  divisions  into  fingers 
and  toes.    The  result  is  the  production  of  a  flexible  paddle  of  great 
aquatic  utility,  but  ill  adapted  for  coming  ashore.    As  a  further 
modification  the  individual  phalangeal  bones  increase  in  number 
(byperphalangy)  and,  in 
.                                                                 some  instances,  one  or 
more  additional  rows  are 
seen,    as    though   eitn 
toes  over  the  normal  five 
had  been  added  (hyp^- 
dactyly).     There  is  also 
a  change  in  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  various 
segments  as  in  cursorial 
adaptation,  the  humerus 
or  femur  diminishing  in 
length  while   the  other 
individual    bones    may 
shorten  much  more,  al- 
though   from    their  in- 
Fio.  68.— Ichthyosaur  paddles.    A,  left  anterior                              mK-M   thi> 
paddle  of  IfffrtomioriUeK.  Trias.  California.    (After    'Urease   m  numocre   ine 
MeniBm,  from  Abel.)    B,    same,    of  Icklkyasaunu    area    represented   by  tOC 
tiatydaclylus.  Lower  Cretaceoua  {Aptiaa).  Germany,    ^{mis  may  become  very 
(After  Broili,  from  Abel.)  "   .         ^       <     <      ,      . 

much  extended.  In  some 
instances,  as  an  especial  modification,  for  example,  in  the  round- 
headed  dolphin,  Globicepkalus  (see  Fig.  i9,C),  while  the  length  of 
two  or  three  of  the  digits  may  be  very  great,  the  others  may  be 
much  reduced. 

The  reduction  of  the  hind  limbs  with  the  development  of  the 
tail  has  been  mentioned,  together  with  their  total  loss  externally 
in  the  aquatic  mammals.  Not  only  are  their  vestiges  discernible 
in  the  fonn  of  the  bones  hidden  in  the  flesh,  but  as  Kiikenlha] 
has  shown,  external  traces  {Anlagen)  of  them  are  visible  in  foetal 
whales  {Megaptera,  the  humpback  whale)  on  either  side  of  the  vent 

Integument — The  modification  undergone  by  the  skin  in 
aquatic  animals  is  in  the  line  of  reduction  of  armoring,  of  hair,  <rf 
skin  glands,  muscles,  and  nerves.  Loss  of  armor  has  taken  place  in 
the  ichthyosaurs,  for  reptiles  are  primitively  armored  and  in  the 
wonderfully  preserved  specimens  from  Holzmaden,  Bavaria,  the 
only  remaining  traces  lie  on  the  anterior  edge  or  cutwater  of  the 
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fins,  and,  in  one  specimen  at  least,  along  the  mid-dorsal  line  from 
the  head  to  and  on  either  side  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

The  loss  of  hair  \s  characteristic  of  marine  mammals,  and  the 
reason  seems  to  be  that  whereas  hair  is  a  wonderfully  good  non- 
conductor of  heat  when  dry,  in  that  it  retains  a  blanket  of  still 
air  around  the  body,  it  is  of  little  value  in  the  water.  Hence  the 
fur-seals  (Otariidae)  which  retain  more  terrestrial  characters  than 
do  the  hair  seals  (Phoddae),  such  as  the  external  ear  and  th^  ability 
to  use  the  hind  limbs  for  progression  on  land,  still  wear  a  thick 
under  coat  of  fur — the  sealskin  of  commerce.  The  hair  seals  with 
their  more  perfect  aquatic  adaptation  come  ashore  more  rarely 
and  have  lost  the  furry  under  coat  entirely,  retaining  simply  the 
so-called  contour  hairs,  so  that  their  hides  are  valueless  as  fur  al- 
though used  for  other  purposes.  The  whales  and  sirenians  have 
lost  all  traces  of  hair  except  perhaps  a  few  bristles  around  the 
mouth,  but  most  of  them  are  well  covered  with  fcetal  hair  before 
birth,  which  points  to  an  ancestrally  hairy  condition.  In  a  few 
instances,  such  as  the  white  whale  or  Beluga  and  the  narwhal,  even 
the  foetus  has  lost  its  hair,  thus  showing  the  extreme  of  specializa- 
tion. 

As  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hair,  the  mammals  have  de- 
veloped a  layer  of  fat  in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin 
(subcutaneous  tissue)  and  this  serves  admirably  for  the  retention 
of  the  bodily  heat  which  would  otherwise  radiate  out  very  rapidly 
into  the  surrounding  water.  Even  with  this  device  much  heat 
apparently  is  lost,  for  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  experienced 
in  shipping  to  New  York  porpoises  caught  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas  was  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  water  in  the  shipping 
tanks  and  therefore  the  animals  contained  in  them  sufficiently 
cool  for  health.  This  shows  that  the  porpoises  develop  so  great 
an  excess  of  heat  that  a  more  efficient  heat-retaining  integument 
is  not  necessary;  the  heat  excess  being  correlated  with  the  high 
speed  which  these  animals  can  attain  (see  page  335). 

Skin  glands  such  as  sweat  or  oil  glands  have  their  value  impaired 
if  their  secretions  are  continually  washed  away,  hence  their  reduc- 
tion in  aquatic  animals;  while  the  thickening  and  immobility  of 
the  skin  has  resulted  in  the  atrophy  of  its  muscles  and  nerves. 
The  salivary  glands  of  those  forms  which  devour  their  food  under 
water  are  also  reduced,  possibly  because  their  secretions  would  be 
too  largely  diluted  to  have  great  digestive  value,  and  partly  be- 
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cause  the  mechanical  function  of  lubrication  to  aid  in  swallowing 
is  subserved  by  water  taken  in  with  the  food. 
,  Mouth  Armament. — ^Except  in  the  sea-cows  and  wahus  the 
jaws,  being  no  longer  used  for  mastication,  but  only  for  the  pre- 
hension of  relatively  feeble  prey,  have  very  largely  lost  their  power, 
so  that  the  coronoid  process  and  other  areas  for  muscle  attadiment 
are  reduc^.    The  teeth  also  suffer^[t9Hifica.ti(>nj  usually  in  the 


FlG.  69. — Skull  of  a  mosasaur,  Clidastes,  Cretaceous  (Niobrara),  Kanww.    (From 

WUIiston's  Water  RepiUes.) 

direction  of  simplification,  the  increase  of  numbers,  or  on  the  other 
hand  total  loss  from  one  jaw  (sperm  whale)  or  both  (baleen  whale). 
In  the  latter  instance  the  function  of  the  teeth  is  taken  by  the 
remarkable  baleen  or  whalebone  to  be  described  later.  The  marine 
reptiles  have  simple  prehensile  teeth  fitted  for  the  retention  of 
slippery  prey,  except  the  sea-turtles  whose  teeth  had  disappeared 
long  before  their  aquatic  adaptation  began. 

The  Cretaceous  marine  lizards  or  mosasaurs  (Fig.  69)  show  a 
remarkable  adaptation  for  the  prehension  of  prey,  for  not  only 
were  the  rims  of  the  jaws  armed  with  slightly  recurved  teeth,  but 
others  were  borne  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  well.  The  lower 
jaws  instead  of  being  firmly  united  together  at  the  symphysis 
(chin)  were  connected  by  an  elastic  ligament  and  each  jaw  was 
doubly  articulated  with  the  skull  through  a  very  movable  inter- 
vening bone,  the  quadrate.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  however, 
was  an  extra  joint  in  the  mid-length  of  each  jaw  bone  so  that  it 
could  be  bowed  out  into  a  decided  curve  and  thus,  as  in  snakes, 
effect  the  swallowing  of  prey  larger  than  the  normal  gape  of  the 
mouth. 

The  whales  show  a  very  interesting  tooth  gradation.  Ancient 
whale-like  forms  (zeuglodonts)  still  had  the  tooth  differentiation 
characteristic  of  mammals,  the  cheek  or  molar  teeth  bearing 
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many  cusps  arranged  in  longitudinal  series  (see  Fig.  70).  In  the 
modern  whales,  wherein  the  teeth  are  retained,  they  are  simple 
cones  and  are  as  a  rule  much  more  niunerous  than  the  normal 
number  for  a  placental  mammal,  which  is  forty-four,  eleven  in 
each  half  of  each  jaw.  In  GlobicephaltiSy  the  ca'ing  whale,  the 
number  may  be  over  one  hundred,  and  the  dolphins,  Delphinus 
and  Iniay  may  have  twice  that  number.    It  may  be  that  the  teeth 


Fig.  70. — ^Zeugiodoa  skull,  Prateuglodon  airox,  Upper  Eocene  (Birket-el-Qunin), 

Egypt.    (After  Andrews.) 

of  the  possibly  ancestral  zeuglodonts  split  up  into  their  component 
cusps  and  thas  gave  rise  to  greater  simplicity  and  greater  numbers 
at  the  same  time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sperm  whale,  Physeter^  is 
devoid  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  feeds 
upon  active  cephalopods  (giant  squid).  Monodan,  the  narwhal, 
has  but  a  single  tooth,  although  its  mate  may  be  vestigial,  in  the 
form  of  a  long,  spirally  twisted  tusk  or  '"horn,"  really  a  modified 
bcisor.  In  the  female  the  horn  is  reduced.  In  the  curious  toothed 
whales,  Ziphius  and  Hyperoddon,  there  is  but  a  single  tooth  in 
each  mandible.  The  latter  genus  has  small  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  are  also  present  but  functionless  in  the  former. 

In  the  baleen  whales,  which  may  possibly  represent  a  distinct 
whale-like  evolution  from  that  of  the  toothed  forms,  the  teeth  are 
entirely  absent  except  for  vestiges  in  the  embryo,  which,  however, 
never  cut  the  gum.  In  their  place  there  has  been  developed  the 
remarkable  baleen  or  whalebone.  This  is  a  homy  outgrowth  from 
the  epithelium  lining  the  mouth  and  may  be  compared  to  an  exag- 
geration of  the  transverse  ridges  on  the  palate  characteristic  of  all 
mammals.  Each  piece  of  whalebone  is  triangular,  attached  by  its 
base  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  free  inner  margin  frayed 
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out  into  numerous  threads 
which  form  the  straming 
apparatus.  As  many  as  370 
blades  have  been  counted, 
some  of  them  reaching  the 
extreme  length  of  13  feet  in 
the  great  Greenland  or  right 
whale.  When  the  creature 
feeds  it  rushes  through 
swarms  of  whale  food  or 
"brit" — pelagic  organisms 
which  are  largely  pteropod 
molluscs — and,  closing  the 
mouth,  the  tongue  forces  the 
water  out  between  the  plates 
of  whalebone  and  the  or- 
ganisms are  strained  out, 
left  stranded,  and  subse- 
quently swallowed. 

The  ichthyosaursj  while 
as  a  rule  well  toothed,  also 
reduced  the  dentition  so 
that  in  the  American  genus 
Baptanodon  and  the  Euro- 
pean Ophthalmosaurus^ 
which  were  related  if  not 
identical,  the  teeth  had  be- 
come vestigial  and  function- 
less,  although  the  germs 
were  still  present  in  the  jaws. 
The  convergence,  of  the 
older  ichthyosaurs  toward 
the  modem  whales  is  there- 
by rendered  all  the  more 
complete  and  certainly  the 
diet. of  fish  and  cephalopods 
in  the  toothed  forms,  as 
the  fossil  waste  voided  from 
the  alimentary  canal  (cop- 
rolites)  in  the  ichthyosauis 
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shows,  was  the  same  in  both  instances.  But  the  food  of  the  tooth- 
less ichthyosaurs  it  is  harder  to  conjecture;  there  is  certainly  no 
evidence  of  the  development  of  anything  comparable  to  baleen,  as 
has  been  suggested. 

Precocity. — Mental  precocity  is  as  necessary  in  the  gregarious 
aquatic  animak  as  among  the  cursorial,  and  they  soon  show  ability 
to  keep  up  with  the  mother.  The  new-bom  young  of  whales  are 
from  one-quarter  to  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  parent  and  a  por- 
poise about  half  the  length  of  its  mother  has  been  seen  maintaining 
its  position  as  readily  as  she  at  the  1x>w  of  a  15-knot  ship. 

Speed. — ^Records  of  speed  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  porpoises 
are  known  to  keep  pace  with  a  39-knot  torpedo  boat  and  sheer  off 
ahead  of  the  craft  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  this  speed  is  main- 
tained with,  as  a  rule,  an  almost  inappreciable  vibration  of  the 
highly  efficient  propelling  tail. 

Size. — Water-borne  animals  exceed  all  others  in  size,  for  the 
energy  exhausted  by  terrestrial  creatvu'es  in  overcoming  gravity 
may  here  be  turned  into  growth  force.  The  largest  recorded  ter- 
restrial animals  which  live  are  the  elephants,  of  which  ^' Jumbo," 
an  African  specimen,  had  a  height  of  ii>^  feet  and  a  weight  of  6}4 
tons.  African  elephants  grow  to  13  feet  and  the  great  imperial 
elephant  of  the  American  Pleistocene  may  have  exceeded  this  by  a 
foot.  In  comparison  "with  a  sulphur-bottom  whale,  however,  with 
a  length  of  87  feet  and  an  equivalent  weight  in  tons,  the  elephant 
becomes  insignificant.  The  largest  strictly  terrestrial  dinosaur, 
Tyrannosaurus,  reached  a  length  of  47  feet  and  a  standing  height 
of  18  to  20  feet.  The  bulk  of  body,  tail,  and  hind  limbs  was  also 
great,  but  the  amphibious  dinosaurs  exceeded  it,  although  the 
disparity  of  size  was  not  comparable  with  that  of  whale  and  ele- 
phant. BratUosauruSy  one  of  the  most  ponderous  dinosaurs,  had  a 
length  of  66  feet  and  an  estimated  weight  when  alive  of  38  tons. 
DiplodocuSy  while  more  slenderly  proportioned,  was  at  least  87 
feet  long;  and  the  remains  of  Brachiosaurus  from  East  Africa 
(Tendaguru)  indicate  an  animal  nearly  equalling  EHplodocus  in 
length  and  heavier  than  Braniosattrus. 
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CHAPTERXXI 

9CANS0BIAL  ADAFTAnON 

Need  of  Scansorial  Adaptation. — Climbing  on  the  part  of 
arboreal  animals  is  not  necessarily  a  manifestation  of  ambition,  but 
quite  the  reverse,  in  that  relatively  feeble  creatures  may  take  to  the 
trees  for  safety  and  retreat  and  for  abundant  and  easily  procured 
food.  Historically,  arboreal  life  is  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
for  it  is  probable  that  practically  all  flying  vertebrates,  except 
fishes,  were  derived  from  scansorial  types  and  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  manmuils  at  least,  during  the  long  Age  of  Reptiles,  arboreal 
life  was  the  one  factor  more  than  any  other  that  safeguarded  the 
race  and  rendered  its  subsequent  evolution  possible. 

The  list  of  climbing  animals  is  very  great,  but  of  those  which 
show  very  marked  adaptation  to  arboreal  life  the  numbers  are 
relatively  few.   A  partial  list  is  as  follows: 

Class  Pisces 

Climbing  perch  (Anabas  scandens). 
Mud  skipper  (Periophthalmus  barbarus). 

Class  AMPmsiA 

St^gocephaltans  from  the  Coal  Measures  tree  trunks. 
Tree  frogs.    Very  laige  group  with  convergences.    Cosmopolitan  except 
for  Africa. 

Class  Reptiua 

Lizards,  especially  geckoes  and  chameleon. 

Tree  snakes. 

"Proavian"? 

Class  Aves 
Passerine  birds. 
Hoatzin. 
Parrots,  woodpeckers,  wood-hewers,  and  several  instances  among  the 

t3^icaliy  terrestrial  orders. 
Galliformes;  cruassows,  guans,  chachalacas. 
Gruiformes:  trumpeters. 
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Anseriformes:  tree-ducks,  muscovy  ducks. 
Pelecaniformes:  snake  birds,  cormorants. 

Class  Maiiicalu 

Order  Marsupialia. 

Diddphyidee,  opossums;  all  but  ChironecteSj  the  water  opossum. 

Phalangeridse,  phalangers. 

Macropodidae :  Dendrolagus,  the  tree-kangaroo. 

Das3rurid£:  DasyuruSy  Phascologale. 
Order  Edentata. 

Brad3rpodid8e,  tree-sloths. 

Myrmecophagidse,  ant-eaters:  Tamandua,  Cycloturus. 
Cohort  Ungulata. 

Hyracoidea:  Dendrohyrax,  the  tree-hyrax. 

AgriochosruSy  an  extinct  oreodont. 
Order  Camivora. 

Felidse,  cats:  many  partially,  jaguar  only  wholly. 

Viverridae,  civets,  etc.:  CryptoprocUiy  Viverray  Arctictis, 

Procyonidae:  Pracyon,  the  racoon;  Cercokptes,  the  kinkajou;  ffasvOy 
the  coati;  Bassariscus,  Bassaricyon. 

Mustelidae:  the  martens,  and  Helictis. 

Ursidae:  the  brown  bears. 
Order  Rodentia. 

Anomaluridae,  flying  squirrels. 

Sciuridas,  squirrels. 

Lophiomyidffi. 

Myoxidae,  dormice. 

Cercolabidae:  only  the  American  tree-porcupines  (Erethizon). 
Order  Insectivora. 

Tupaiidae,  pen-tailed  shrews. 

Erinaceidae:  Gymnura  only. 

Galeopithecidae,  "flying  lemurs." 
Order  Cheiroptera,  bats. 
Order  Primates. 

All  but  man  and  baboons. 
Only  excepted  orders:  Monotremata,  Cetacea,  Sirenia. 

Classification 

Wall  and  Rock  Climbers.— The  classification  of  scansorial  ani- 
mals from  the  standpoint  of  their  adaptation  groups  them  into  three 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  first  are  the  wall  and  rock  climbers. 
These  are  not  necessarily  tree-inhabiting  at  all,  but  are,  like  the 
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gecko  lizards,  well  suited  for  climbing  on  the  walls  of  buildings  as 
well  as  on  similar  surfaces  in  nature.  The  geckoes  (see  Fig.  84)  are, 
however,  a  very  old  and  widely  distributed  group,  and  the  range  of 
their  individual  adaptation  is  great,  hence  it  may  well  be  that  their 
scansorial  adaptation  is  after  all  a  response  to  arboreal  life,  and 
that  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  climbing  organs  rendered  sub- 
sequent rock-climbing  possible.  Among  mammals  there  is  a  genus 
of  flying*  squirrels  limited  to  high  altitudes  at  Gilgit  and  perhaps 
in  Thibet,  and  thought  to  live  on  rocks,  perhaps  among  precipices 
(Beddard).  Here,  again,  we  have  a  form  whose  ancestry  may  have 
been  arboreal,  but  if  not,  it  would  afford  an  interesting  instance  of 
volant  adaptation  without  an  intermediate  arboreal  habitat. 

Partially  Arboreal  Forms. — ^The  second  category,  the  partially 
arboreal,  embraces  a  number  of  carnivores,  rodents,  and  insecti- 
vores  which,  while  capa- 
ble of    climbing,  never- 
theless  are  still  perfectly  T^^s^^j^ 
at  home  upon  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees.   They 
may  nest  in  the  trees  with 
more  or  less  extensive  ter- 
restrial excursions  during 
the  daytime,  or  they  may 
climb  for  food  and  live  on 
the  earth  unless  impelled 

.  ^       J  ^    '  .  Fio.  72. — Sloth,  CkoUepuSt  walking  suspended  from 

ing   adaptations    are   not  a  branch.    (After  H.  AUen.) 

very  marked. 

Wholly  Arboreal  Forms. — ^Still  a  third  group  embraces  the 
wholly  arboreal  types,  creatures  which  make  the  trees  their  home, 
and  while  some  occasionally  descend  to  the  ground  as  in  certain 
primates  (gibbon),  their  terrestrial  progression  may  be  slow  and 
laborious  compared  with  that  in  their  true  habitat.  Wholly  arboreal 
forms,  according  to  their  mode  of  locomotion,  may  be  grouped  in 
the  following  subdivisions: 

I.  Branch  runners,  like  the  squirrels,  marsupials,  lemurs,  and 
chameleons,  which  live  and  progress  on  all  fours  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  branches.  The  group  embraces,  nevertheless,  some  in- 
stances of  very  perfect  arboreal  adaptation,  as  the  great  majority 
of  tree-dwellers  are  here  included. 
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2.  Forms  suspended  beneath  branches.  The  sloths  (Fig.  72), 
for  instance,  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  walk  upon  the 
branches  but  rest  and  move  suspended  from  them  by  the  powerful 
recurved  claws  of  all  four  limbs.  Sometimes  when  quiescent,  if  a 
convenient  branch  lie  sufficiently  near,  the  sloth  may  rest  his  back 
thereon  and  relax  the  hold  of  one  or  more  of  his  feet,  but  the  in- 
verted position  is  rarely  reversed.  On  the  ground  the  animal 
progresses  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  bats  should  perhaps 
also  be  included  under  this  head,  as  they  rest  suspended  by  the 
hind  limbs,  head  down.  The  same  position  of  rest  is  assimied  by  the 
so-called  flying  lemur,  GaleopUhecus,  really  not  a  lemur  at  all  but 
an  insectivore  (see  page  349). 

3.  Forms  stringing  by  the  fore  limbs  (brachiation,  Gr.  fipaylav^ 
arm).  These  forms  show  a  very  remarkable  method  of  progression 
by  means  of  the  fore  limbs,  swinging  with  great  speed  and  accuracy 
from  limb  to  limb  and  from  tree  to  tree.  The  hind  limbs  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  tree-dwelling  marsupials  and  the  creatures 
rest  and  progress  on  the  tops  of  the  brandies  at  times,  although 
the  fore  limbs  are  almost  the  sole  organs  of  more  rapid  locomotion. 
Here  belong  many  of  the  primates,  more  especially  the  great  or 
manlike  apes. 

Modifications 

Body. — Climbing  adaptation,  as  in  the  other  lines  of  adaptive 
radiation,  implies  certain  bodily  modifications  as  well  as  those  of 
limbs.  Body  contour  is  of  little  moment  in  climbing,  but  strength- 
ening of  chest  and  ribs  and  of  shoulder  and  hip  girdles  is  of  impor- 
tance. Nevertheless,  in  thoroughly  arboreal  types  the  section  of 
the  thorax  anteriorly  is  subcircular,  and  the  ribs  are  much  curved, 
in  contrast  with  the  compressed  thorax  and  flat  anterior  ribs  of 
quadrupedal  running  types  (Anthony).  The  ribs,  especially  in  the 
sloths,  are  more  numerous  and  afford  ample  support  to  the  con- 
tained viscera  in  their  inverted  position.  The  dorso-lumbar  series 
of  vertebrae  is  often  elongated,  especially  in  the  tree-sloths  of  the 
genus  Cholcepus  (Fig.  73),  where  the  number  has  apparently  been 
increased  fit)m  about  nineteen  (normal  for  the  order)  to  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  as  a  response  to  arboreal  need.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  forms.  Capromys,  an  arboreal  rodent,  has 
twenty-three  as  compared  with  the  normal  nineteen,  and  Dendro- 
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FlO.  73.— Skdetoo  of  sloth,  CMtipus  dUaOylHS. 
kyrax,  the  only  arboreal  ungulate  now  alive,  has  six  more  than  its 
terrestrial,  hoofed  relatives. 

Iamb  Girdles. — The  shoulder  girdle  especially  is  strong  in  that 
both  elements,  the  clavicles  and  scapuUe,  are  well  developed, 
whereas  in  terrestrial  types  the  clavicles  tend  to  diminish,  even  in 
closely  related  forms,  and  may  entirely  disappear  as  in  cursorial 
quadrupedal  forms.  The  fore-and-aft  swing  of  the  limb  of  a  deer 
or  horse  would  be  distinctly  limited  by  a  clavicle,  but  in  a  chmbing 
type  whose  arms  are  subjected  to  much  more  varied  and  violent 
strains  the  clavicle  is  very  essential,  as  it  withstands  the  compres- 
skm  of  the  powerful  breast  muscles.  The  scapula  is  also  well  de- 
vekq>ed,  but  not  enceptionally  so. 

Pelvic  Girdle. — The  ilium  or  hip-bone  especially  shows  modi- 
fication in  such  types  as  the  sloths  and  primates,  as  it  b  broad- 
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ened  out  as  a  support  for  the  viscera.  This  is  markedly  true  of 
the  sloths,  whose  inverted  posture  necessitates  additional  support, 
since  the  mesenteries  or  membranes  which  sling  the  intestine  to  the 
dorsal  wall  lose  much  of  their  efficiency  when  the  body  is  erect  or 
inverted. 

Limbs. — ^In  contrast  with  the  cursorial  types,  it  is  the  proximal 
limb  segments  which  now  elongate,  especially  in  the  suspended  and 
arm-swinging  forms,  those  of  the  sloths  again  being  very  long, 
while  in  the  great  apes  the  relative  length  bears  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  creature's  climbing  powers,  reaching  the  extreme  in  the  gibbons 
(Hylobaks)  whose  arms  are  so  long  that  the  knuckles  of  the  hand 
touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect.  The  progress  of 
the  gibbon  from  tree  to  tree  is  little  short  of  marvelous  (see  page  649 
and  PI.  XXVI).  Climbing  forms  are  generally  plantigrade,  some 
of  the  racoons  secondarily  so.  In  certain  lemurs  {Tarsius,  see  Fig. 
236;  Galago)  the  tarsus  may  be  elongate,  but  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  creatures  leap  as  well  as  climb,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  this  segment  is  a  response  to  the  former  need  rather  than  the 
latter. 

Feet. — ^The  feet  of  arboreal  animals  may  be  either  prehensile, 
that  is,  grasping,  with  more  or  less  opposable  digits,  or  non- 
prehensile.  In  the  non-prehensile  type  the  claws  may  be  well  de- 
veloped as  in  the  squirrels  or  the  cats,  giving  a  fairly  tenacious  hold. 
In  the  Canada  tree-porcupine  {Erethizon)  the  plantigrade  feet 
are  armed  with  long  curved  claws,  in  addition  to  which  the  soles 
bear  spines  and  tubercles  which  aid  in  climbing. 

Adhesive  pads  either  on  the  tips  of  the  digits  or  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  occur  in  several  isolated  instances,  such  as  the  tree-frogs, 
geckoes,  and  Dendrohyrax  among  mammals.  The  frogs  are  aided 
by  a  sticky  secretion  of  their  pads.  "Tree-frogs,  when  hopping  on 
to  a  vertical  plane  of  clean  glass,  slide  down  a  little,  probably  until 
the  secretion  stiffens,  or  dries  into  greater  consistency.  .  .  .  Wet 
leaves  or  moist  glass-walls  afford  no  hold.  The  adhesion  of  these 
frogs  is  assisted  in  most  cases  by  their  soft  and  moist  bellies,  just 
as  a  dead  frog  will  stick  to  a  pane  of  glass''  (Gadow). 

The  geckoes,  by  means  of  their  adhesive  digits,  climb  up  abso- 
lutely smooth  and  vertical  surfaces,  or,  back  downward,  along  a 
whitewashed  ceiling.  The  apparatus,  Gadow  says,  is  complicated 
in  its  minute  detail,  but  very  simple  in  principle.  The  adhesion  is 
effected  not  by  sticky  matter,  but  by*  small  and  numerous  vacua. 
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Dendrohyrax,  the  tree-hyrax,  is  allied  to  the  coney  of  Scripture, 
which  in  turn  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  Proboscidea  (Chapter 
XXXIV).  The  tree  hyraxes  frequent  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  trees,  sleeping  in  holes  high  up  in  the  big  trees,  especially,  ac- 
cording to  Roosevelt's  observations,  the  cedars.  The  adhesive 
oiigans  have  been  described  by  G.  E.  Dobson,  who  says  that  these 
animals  are  enabled  to  climb  perpendicular  walls  and  trees  with- 
out the  use  of  claws.  The  thickly  padded  tuberculated  soles  are 
drawn  up  by  certain  flexor  muscles,  thus  leaving  a  vacuum  by 
means  of  which  the  animal  retains  its  hold. 

The  primitive  type  of  prehensile  foot  has  been  developed  in  the 
two  great  mammalian  groups,  that  of  the  marsupial  being  repre- 
sented by  the  opossum  {Marmosa,  Fig.  46,  A),  and  that  of  the  early 
placentals  by  the  creodonts,  the  archaic  flesh-eating  mammals  (see 
Chapter  XXXII),  the  foot  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  terres- 
trial modification  of  a  grasping  type. 

Feet  of  the  prehensile  type  are  found  to-day  in  the  marsu- 
pials and  primates.  In  the  former  group  it  is  the  hallux  (see 
Fig.  46)  or  great  toe  which  is  offset  so  as  to  oppose  the  fourth 
digit,  the  second  and  third  being  bound  together  in  a  common 
integument  (syndactyly,  see  page  281)  and  so  slender  that  their 
combined  strength  about  equals  that  of  the  outermost  or  fifth 
digit.  In  marsupials  which  have  become  terrestrial  the  offset 
great  toe  has  become  vestigial  or  may  entirely  have  disap- 
peared, as  in  the  kangaroos  (see  Fig.  46,  B).  In  the  primates, 
while  the  foot  is  perhaps  most  apt  to  show  this  opposable  first 
digit,  it  also  exists  in  the  hand,  although  it  is  nowhere  developed 
to  the  degree  shown  in  mankind,  wherein  the  final  perfection  of  the 
hand  as  an  organ  of  prehension  has  developed  since  its  release  from 
the  necessity  of  arboreal  locomotion. 

Syndactyly  (Gr.  crvv^  together,  and  8a#cTi;\o9,  digit)  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  marsupials,  and  even 
such  as  are  no  longer  tree-inhabiting,  like  the  kangaroo,  still  ex- 
hibit this  feature  in  unreduced  condition.  It  doubtless  arose 
primarily,  however,  as  an  arboreal  adaptation.  The  koala  shows  a 
rather  remarkable  modification  for  climbing,  for  the  foot  has  a 
long,  widely  offset,  clawless  great  toe,  syndactylous  second  and 
third  toes,  which  are  clawed,  and  powerful  clawed  fourth  and  fifth 
toes,  the  former  being  the  longer.  The  hand,  on  the  contrary, 
has  five  subequal  digits,  all  of  which  bear  sharp  claws,  but  two 
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digits,  numbers  i  and  2,  oppose  the  other  three.  Its  clinging 
powers  are  so  great  that  even  death  will  not  dislodge  the  creature 
from  the  tree  in  which  it  is  shot. 

Among  reptiles,  the  true  African  chameleons  {Ckamaieon,  see 
Fig.  74)  exhibit  remarkable  sjmdactyly,  as  it  extends  to  bothiora 


Fio.  74 .—Chameleon,  shoning  syndactyloua  hands  Bnil  feet, 
and  prehensile  tail.  3,  bead  with  partly  protruded  tongue;  3, 
head  of  horned  chameleon,  from  above. 

and  hind  feet.  On  the  hand  the  first  three  fingers  form  the  inner 
bundle  and  are  opposed  to  the  outer  two  which  are  likewise  syn- 
dactylously  bound.  The  foot  is  similar  but  reversed,  in  that  the 
inner  bundle  contains  two,  the  outer  one  three  digits.  These  very 
admirable  grasping  organs  are  supplemented  by  a  prehensile  tail, 
so  that  the  creature  is  very  firmly  anchored  in  position,  which  is 
rendered  necessary  perhaps  in  part  by  its  method  of  securing  in- 
sect prey  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  enormously  extensile  tongue. 
In  the  so-called  scansorial  birds  such  as  the  parrots,  woodpedtets. 
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and  the  like,  the  outermost  toe  has  been  rotated  backward  in  such 
a  way  that  it  and  the  hallux  oppose  the  second  and  third  toes,  the 
fifth,  as  in  all  birds,  being  afa^nt.  This  gives  a  very  firm  grasp 
both  for  the  actual  grip  of  a  branch  as  in  the  parrots  or,  reinforced 
by  strong  claws,  enables  the  animal  to  ding  to  the  roughened  bark 
of  a  tree  trunk.  In  the  parrots,  woodpeckers,  and  cuckoos  the 
rotation  of  the  outer  toe  is  permanent  and  the  foot  is  called  zygo- 
dactylous  (Gr.  ^vy<iv,  yoke);  certain  others,  owls,  etc.,  may  turn 
it  backward  or  not  at  will  (see  Fig.  75). 

While  arboreal  forms  usually  have  need  of  all  of  their  digits, 
occasionally  one  sees  digital  reduction.    The  foot  of  the  koala,  with 
syndactylous  second  and  third  toes,  functions  as  four-toed,  even 
though  consisting  structurally  of  five;  certain  of  the  primates 
(lemurs),  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  which  re- 
semble the  koala  superficially  very  much,  have 
actually  lost  the  second  digit  so  that  the  oppos- 
ability  of  the  first  in  grasping  a  limb  is  unim[>eded. 
In  the  lemur  (potto,  etc.),  the  fourth  digit  is  the 
largest  as  in  the  koala.    Digital  reduction  is  also 
seen  in  the  tree-sloths,  the  two-toed  sloth  CkaiUepus 
(Figs.  73,  73)  having  but  two  in  the  baud  and 
three  in  the  foot,  while  in  the  three-toed  sloth 
Bradypus  there  are  three  in  each,  and  the  hand 
and  foot  are  both  somewhat  elongated,  especially 
in  the  powerful  hook-like  claws  which,  as  in  the 
koala,  retain  their  grip  on  the  bough  even  after  the     f^"'  7S-— Fooi  <a 
animal  has  been  shot.  pi^*"^^^™ 

Tail. — ^The  tail  may  be  prehensile  or  not  as  in  showing  fomth  toe 
the  case  of  the  feet.  If  non-prehensile,  there  are  f""!?^  for  gra^ 
ectodermal  spines  or  scales  on  the  under  side,  as  t^Ab^)  '' 
in  the  fiying  squirrel  Anomalarus,  which  prevent 
the  animal  from  slipping  down.  The  same  effect  is  produced  in 
the  woodpecker  by  stiff  spiny  feathers  which  are  braced  against 
the  tree  trunk  to  which  the  creature  clings.  The  posture  is  familiar, 
and  enables  the  bird  to  drill  into  the  wood  for  the  grubs  upon 
which  it  feeds,  or  to  excavate  cavities  for  its  nest  or  for  the  storage 
of  food. 

Prehensile  tfuls  are  found  in  a  number  of  unrelated  instances, 
as,  for  example,  the  chameleon  lizards  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  <^x>ssums,  the  tamandua  which  is  one  of  the  ant-eaters, 
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and  certain  of  the  New  World  monkeys  (Cebidae)  such  as  the  ^ider 
monkey  (see  Fig.  237),  the  howlers,  and  the  capuchins.  Where 
the  prehensile  powers  are  well  developed  the  tail  is  naked  on  the 
under  surface  near  the  tip.  One  of  the  most  perfectly  adapted  of 
these  forms  is  the  spider  monkey,  Aides  (see  Fig.  237),  in  which 
the  tail  is  highly  prehensile  and  functions  as  a  "fifth  hand."  Per- 
haps as  a  correlation  with  this  excellent  grasping  organ  the  real 
hands  have  lost  the  thumb,  but  the  four  long  digits  which  remain 
form  a  splendid  hook-like  device  for  susp>ending  the  body.  Not 
all  South  American  monkeys  have  a  prehensile  tail;  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  Old  World  forms  do,  so  that  its  presence  is  diag- 
nostic of  a  New  World  ape. 

Other  Accessory  Organs. — Other  accessory  climbing  oigans 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  parrot's  beak  and  the  spines  and 
tubercles  which  are  sometimes  developed  on  the  fore  arm  in  cer- 
tain lemurs  (Hapalemur  griseus  male  and  upon  the  lower  end  of 
the  ankle  in  Galago  gametti).  In  Lemur  caUa  there  is  a  patch  of 
hardened  skin  on  the  fore  arm  which  projects  to  a  large  extent 
and  has  been  called  a  climbing  organ,  although  it  lacks  the  re- 
curved spines;  both  this  and  the  spiny  patches  of  Hapalemur  and 
Galago  have  glands  connected  wiUi  them,  the  function  of  which 
is  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Volant  Adaptation 

Next  to  water  as  a  moulding  environment  comes  the  air,  for  the 
creature  which  inhabits  either  b  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  homo- 
geneous medium  so  that  it  becomes  uniformly  and  beautifully 
modified  to  ofifer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  attainment  of 
speed.  Water-inhabiting  forms,  however,  whether  primarily  or 
secondarily  adapted,  may  beoome  so  thoroughly  at  home  that  in 
the  latter  group  no  evidence  of  their  former  habitat  may  be  out- 
wardly visible.  Aerial  creatures,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  ex- 
clusively such  and  must  return  to  the  trees  or  earth  or  sea  when 
they  wish  to  rest.  Hence  their  adaptation  is  always  a  double  one 
and  as  a  consequence  cannot  reach  the  extreme  of  specialization 
of  water-borne  types. 

Classification  of  Flight 

Passive  or  Gliding  Flight. — Flight  is  of  two  sorts:  first,  passive 
or  gliding  flight,  wherein,  wifb  the  exception  of  the  fishes,  the 
creature  merely  takes  an  initial  leap  from  a  high  point  and,  held 
up  by  certain  sustaining  organs  and  impelled  by  gravity,  glides  to 
a  lower  level,  sometimes  covering  a  horizontal  distance  of  many 
yards.  Aside  from  the  initial  impetus  there  is  no  locomotive  force 
other  than  gravity,  so  that  the  flight  is  comparable  to  a  gliding 
aeroplane  bereft  of  its  engine  power. 

True  Flight* — ^True  flight,  on  the  contrary,  implies  power,  so 
that  there  is  sustained  movement  through  the  air,  whether  the 
flight  be  brief  like  that  of  a  domestic  hen  or  supported  on  the  tire- 
less pinions  of  an  albatross.  True  flight  has  evolved  three  times 
among  vertebrates:  in  the  reptilian  pterodactyls,  the  birds,  and 
the  bats.  Whether  flying  fishes  should  be  included  is  a*  much  dis- 
puted question.  True  flyers  may  move  the  wings  with  varying 
d^rees  of  rapidity  from  the  extreme  speed  of  a  humming-bird's 
wing  to  the  measured  cadence  of  a  winging  crow.  Many  birds  (and 
doubtless  some  of  the  ancient  pterosaurs)  also  sail  or  soar  on  ap- 
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parently  motionless  wings  for  hours  at  a  time  after  having  gained 
their  altitude  by  a  flapping  rise.  They  are  in  reality  gradually 
descending  in  a  great  spiral,  although  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
shifting  currents  of  air  they  may  retain  their  elevation  with  little 
apparent  expenditure  of  energy. 

An  extreme  adaptation  of  this  last  method  is  that  seen  in  the 
albatross,  whose  majestic  flight  is  thus  described  by  Hutton: 
"With  outstretched,  motionless  wings  he  sails  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  now  rising  high  in  the  air,  now  with  a  bold  sweep,  and 
wings  inclined  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  descending  until  the 
tip  of  the  lower  one  all  but  touches  the  crests  of  the  waves  as  he 
skims  over  them.  Suddenly  he  sees  something  floating  on  the 
water  and  prepares  to  alight;  but  how  changed  he  now  is  from  the 
noble  bird  but  a  moment  before  all  grace  and  symmetry.  He  raises 
his  wings,  his  head  goes  back,  and  his  back  goes  in;  down  drc^  two 
enormous  webbed  feet  straddled  out  to  their  full  extent,  and  with 
a  h6arse  croak,  between  the  cry  of  a  raven  and  that  of  a  sheep, 
he  falls  *  souse '  into  the  water.  Here  he  is  at  home  again,  breasting 
the  waves  like  a  cork.  Presently  he  stretches  out  his  neck,  and 
with  great  exertion  of  his  wings  runs  along  the  top  of  the  water  for 
seventy  or  eighty  yards,  until,  at  last,  having  got  sufficient  impetus, 
he  tucks  up  his  legs  and  is  once  more  fairly  launched  in  the  air." 

The  flight  of  the  albatross  seems  to  be  sustained  on  motionless 
wings  and  yet  it  will  follow  the  wake  of  a  ship  with  all  of  the  appar- 
ent ease  with  which  a  school  of  porpoises  precedes  her  bow.  In 
the  latter,  when  viewed  from  above,  there  is  no  visible  propelling 
force  except  at  long  intervals  when  a  few  rather  vigorous  dorso- 
ventral  undulations  of  the  tail  are  seen  which,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  accelerate  the  creature's  speed  appreciably.  A  closer  view, 
especially  if  one  be  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  shows  the 
tail  to  be  in  rapid  but  minute  vibration  all  the  time,  and  this  in- 
tense movement  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  creature  ahead  of  a  39-knot 
torpedo  boat  (the  record)  and  even  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  speed.  The  progress  of  the  albatross  is  apparently 
analogous,  for,  as  Moseley  says,  "I  believe  that  albatrosses  move 
their  wings  much  oftener  than  is  suspected.  They  often  have 
the  appearance  of  soaring  for  long  periods  after  a  ship  without 
flapping  their  wings  at  all,  but  if  they  be  very  closely  watched, 
very  short  but  extremely  quick  motions  of  the  wings  may  be  de- 
tected.  The  appearance  is  rather  as  if  the  body  of  the  bird  drq)ped 
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a  very  short  distance  and  rose  again.  The  movements  can  not  be 
seen  at  all  unless  the  bird  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  A  very 
quick  stroke,  carried  even  through  a  very  short  arc,  can  of  course 
supply  a  large  store  of  fresh  momentum." 

Doubtless  the  albatross  takes  advantage  of  every  shift  in  the 
breeze,  which  is  made  up  of  a  complex  of  varying  air  currents, 
tilting  this  or  that  wing  to  gain  whatever  lifting  power  the  air  can 
give.  That  this  "jockeying"  of  the  air  currents  is  a  very  great 
aid  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  on  a  calm  day  the  albatross  can  not 
sail,  but  must  flap  heavily  to  sustain  itself  in  flight. 

Madijicaiions 

Bodily  contour  in  volant  animals  has  l>ecn  empliasized  and  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  purely  aquatic  forms  in  its  degree  of 
perfection  for  the  lessening  of  resistance. 

Sustainiiig  Surface* — ^The  sustaining  surface  is  primitively,  ex- 
cept in  the  fishes,  a  parachute-like  fold  orseries  of  folds  of  the  skin 
known  as  the  patagium  (Lat.  patagium,  an  edge  or  border).  This 
may  be  supported  in  various  ways,  but  with  one  exception,  the 
little  lizards  {Draco  spp.)  which  inhabit  the  Indo-Malayan  region, 
the  limbs  form  the  chief  supporting  agents.  In  the  "flying 
dragcMis,"  Draco  (Fig.  76),  just  mentioned,  the  body  is  depressed 
and  the  sides  extend  outward  into  a  pair  of  large,  wing-like  mem- 
branes, supported  by  five  or  six  elongated  ribs.  The  entire  device 
can  be  folded  like  a  fan  against  the  sides  of  the  body  when  not  in 
use.  The  soaring  powers  are  not  very  great  but  when  resting  among 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  their  habitat  the  animals  are  said  to  re- 
semble butterflies  in  their  habit  of  opening  and  closing  the  wings. 

Most  soaring  manmials  have  the  patagia  supported  between 
the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and  sometimes  the  skin-fold  extends  in 
front  of  the  fore  limb  to  the  neck  and  again  between  the  hind  limbs 
and  the  tail.  Perhaps  the  extreme  of  development  may  be  seen  in 
Galeopithecus  (Fig.  77),  the  so-called  "flying  lemur,"  for  here  the 
patagium  extendsJrom  the  oidcG  of  4iie  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
even  including  the  digits,  which  are  webbed  as  though  for  aquatic 
life  (see  page  365). 

Where  the  patagium  is  supported  mainly  by  the  elongated  fore 
limbs  and  their  digits,  true  flight  ensues  as  in  the  pterosaurs, 
wherein  the  enormously  elongated  outer  finger  sustains  over  half 
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the  membrane,  and  in  the  bats,  whose  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  digits  perform  a  like  function,  the  thumb  alone  bemg  free. 
In  both  groups  the  membrane  extends  from  the  arm  to  the  sides 

of  the  body  and  also  to  the 
front  of  the  hind  limb.  An 
interfemoral  membrane, 
which,  however,  may  have 
existed,  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  pterosaurs 
and  is  variably  present  in 
bats. 

Feathers  are  structures 
which  are  absolutely  di- 
agnostic of  birds,  since  no 
other  group  of  animals  has 
developed  them,  and  in- 
deed their  complexity  is 
such  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  nature's  re- 
peating herself  in  their 
evolution  as  she  has  done 
many  times  in  that  of 
simpler  structures.  Birds 
have  traces  of  patagia  in 
front  of  and  behind  the 
arm  which  may  have  had 

Fic.  76.-"Flying  dn^Jj/'  Draco  volcns.    (After  ^  ^^^  adequate  support- 

ing  function  before  the 
feathers  usurped  their  place;  but  in  all  known  birds  the  main  buoy- 
ancy is  provided  by  the  broad  vanes  of  the  remiges  (supporting 
feathers)  of  the  wing  and  rectrices  (steering  feathers)  of  the  tail 
which  collectively  form  the  most  perfect  device  imaginable,  except, 
perhaps,  the  insect's  wing. 

The  feather  (see  Fig.  78)  has  been  called  "nature's  masterpiece" 
and  while  simply  a  modified  reptilian  scale,  h^  reached  a  com- 
plexity so  great  that  its  component  parts  may  1[>e  counted  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  thus  described  by  Evans:  The  feather 
consists  of  a  quill  or  calamus  and  the  rhachis  or  shaft.  On  the 
rhachis  a  double  series  of  barbs  are  developed,  carrying  a  similar 
double  series  of  barbules,  the  barbules  again  giving  rise  to  barbicds, 
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which  in  the  distal  rows  usually  terminate  in  booklets.  These 
catch  in  the  folded  margins  of  the  next  proximal  row,  thus  produc- 
ing a  firm  surface.  Each  flight  feather,  therefore,  forms  a  mem- 
brane-like supporting 
device,  the  several 
feathers  of  the  wings 
being  collectively 
sufficient  to  maintain 
the  bird  in  the  air 
even  when  a  few  at 
a  time  are  lost  as 
^  during  the  moulting 
^season. 

/     Wing. — ^The  wing, 
1  as  we  have  seen,  has 
f    been     three    times 
I  evolved,    twice    with 
I  patagia  and  once  with 
I  feathers.    Acompari- 
1/    son  of  the  three  types 
f      is  of  interest,  begin- 
ning with  the  bat  wing 
(see  Fig.  i9,F),  which 
is   the  latest  in  time 
and   hence  naturally 
the     least    modified. 
Here  the  humerus  is 
well    developed,    the 
radius  long  and  curved,  and  the  ulna,  from  loss  of  general  utility, 
L     vestigial  as  in  cursorial  types.    The  pollex  or  thumb  is  always  free 
I     and  clawed  for  crawling  and  climbing.    In  the  smaller  bats,  Micro- 
I     cheiroptera  (Fig.  90, A),  the  second  finger,  although  distinct,  is  not 
'      free  from  the  third  but  is  attached  thereunto  distally,  the  two 
combining  to  support  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing.    The  fourth 
and  fifth  digits  are  well  developed.    In  the  Megacheiroptera  (Fig. 
I      gOyB)^  ^^  ^^^  hsitSy  the  second  digit  is  independent  of  the  third 
and  bears  a  claw  like  the  first. 

In  the  pterodactyl  wing  (see  Fig.  i9,D)  the  radius  and  ulna  are 

more  nearly  equal,  the  former  being  somewhat  smaller.    The  next 

f     segment  consists  of  a  very  heavy  fourth  metacarpal,  bearing  the 


Fig. 


77. — GaUopithecus  whns.    (After  LuU,   modified 
from  Wood.) 
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great  wing-finger,  and  three  extremely  slender  metacarpals  support- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third  digits,  which  are  small  but  free  and 
clawed.  There  is  also  the  bone  known  as  the  "pteroid"  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  fore  arm  and  is  directed  inward  toward  the  shoulder. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  supported  the  anterior  margin  of  a  small 
prepatagium  which  lay  in  front  of  the  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the 


Fig.  78. — Structure  of  a  feather.  A,  small  portion  of  feather,  with  pieces  of  two 
barbs,  each  having  to  the  left  three  distal  barbules,  and  to  the  right  a  number 
of  proximal  barbules,  many  of  them  belonging  to  adjacent  barbs;  B,  booklet  of 
distal  barbule,  interlocking  with  flange  of  proximal  barbule.  (After  Pycraft,  from 
Parker  and  Haswell.) 

neck  (see  Fig.  86).  The  single  wing-finger,  presumably  the  fourth, 
is  huge  and  formed  the  entire  anterior  support  of  the  patagium 
beyond  the  wrist.  One  curious  feature  of  the  pterodactyl  wing 
lies  in  the  position  of  the  principal  joint,  the  wing  being  flexed 
between  metacarpal  and  proximal  phalanx,  rather  than  at  the 
wrist  as  in  birds  and  bats. 

The  bird  wing  (see  Fig.  i9,E)  is  the  most  specialized  of  all,  for  here 
not  only  are  the  digits  reduced  to  three,  but  these  are  more  or  less 
fused  together  so  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  their  sole  function  is 
that  of  flight.  In  all  modern  birds,  therefore,  there  are  three  un- 
equally developed  metacarpals  which  are  firmly  co5ssified.  The 
digits  are  represented  by  one  or  rarely  two  thumb  phalanges  which 
support  the  so-called  bastard  wing,  while  the  second  digit  which 
is  much  the  largest  bears  two,  and  the  third,  one  phalanx.  Qaws 
are  sometimes  borne  on  the  first  and  second  digits  of  modem  birds, 
while  ArchiBopteryx{¥ig,  87,A),  the  reptilian  bird  of  the  Jurassic,had 
a  claw  on  each  of  the  three  free  fingers.  The  alar  or  wing  expanse 
is  provided  by  the  feathers,  since  the  patagium,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  vestigial.  These  feathers,  known  as  remiges,  are  borne  upon  the 
hand  (primaries),  and  on  the  arm  (secondaries).    Overl)dng  their 
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basal  portion  are  several  rows  of  coverts,  protective  feathers  known 
as  major,  median,  minor,  and  marginal.  The  importance  of  the 
wing  coverts  Ues  in  the  fact  that  they  close  the  interstices  between 
the  quills  of  the  flight  feathers  and  give  the  wing  a  continuous  area 
to  opfx»e  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  (see  Fig.  79).  Birds  have  an 
advantage  over  both  bat  and  pterodactyl  in  that  lost  or  injured 


Fin.  7q. — Wins  of  pheasant,  showing  (he  tvo  "baslard  quills"  borne  on 
the  fint  digit,  the  (en  primaries  on  the  hajid.  and  the  sixteen  secondaries 
oo  the  tore  urn.     (After  Heilnunn.) 

feathers  are  renewed,  whereas  injury  to  the  patagium  impairs  its 
owner's  powers  of  flight, for  life. 

Pneomatic  Bones. — Hollow,  air-filled  bones  are  found  in  the 
birds  and  pterodactyls  and  iu  many  ways  they  show  a  remarkable 
community  of  design.  For  instance,  there  is  in  the  humerus  of  both 
pterodactyl  and  bird  a  /oramen  for  communication  between  the 
respiratory  organs  and  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  but  that  is  not  so 
remarkable  as  the  fact  that  in  each  instance  the  foramina  corre- 
spond in  position,  form,  and  size,  and  that  they  are  not  one  large 
hole,  but  in  each  case  a  reticulation  of  small  perforations,  one  be- 
yond the  other.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  pneumaticity  seems 
to  have  been  universal  among  pterosaurs,  but  there  are  no  degen- 
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erate  or  flightless  pterosaurs  known.  On  the  other  hand,  birds  do 
not  all  possess  it  in  equal  degree  for,  as  one  would  expect,  it  is 
absent  from  the  Ratitae,  nor  is  it  developed  equally  in  all  birds  with 
flight.  Coupled  with  the  pneumaticity  in  birds  is  a  remarkable 
development  of  air  sacs,  principally  in  the  abdomen,  but  in  other 
portions  of  the  body  as  well.  These  serve  not  only  to  lighten  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  bird,  but  also  to  aid  in  respiration,  for  the 
lungs  of  birds  are  inelastic  and  do  not  hang  freely  in  the  body  cavity 
as  they  do  in  mammals,  but,  by  means  of  the  abdominal  sacs,  air 
is  drawn  through  thenf,  not  merely  into  them.  Hence  as  there  is  no 
unused  portion  of  the  lung  containing  residual  air,  as  in  mammals, 
respiration  is  much  more  effectively  accomplished.  This  is  neces- 
sary, for  with  the  rapid  flight  there  is  a  high  expenditure  of  energy, 
and  the  respiratory  and  nutritive  organs  and  those  of  circulation 
must  needs  be  ample  and  efficient  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them. 

Sternum  and  Shoulder  Girdle. — ^Not  only  is  the  sternum  or 
breast  bone  well  developed  in  creatures  with  true  flight,  but  it  bears 
a  median  keel  or  carina  for  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  muscles  which 
wield  the  wings.  To  resist  the  contractile  force  of  these  muscles 
the  shoulder  girdle  is  made  very  rigid  by  the  development  of  the 
clavicles  and,  in  the  birds,  of  the  heavy  pillar-like  coracoids  as  well. 
Coracoids  are  lacking  in  the  bats,  and  clavicles  in  the  pterosaurs, 
but  in  birds  both  elements  are  present.  In  the  pre-Cretaceous 
pterosaurs  the  scapula  is  saber-shaped  and  united  to  the  coracoids 
at  an  angle  of  less  than  90°,  exactly  as  in  carinate  birds.  The  Cre- 
taceous pterodactyls  differ,  however,  in  that  the  scapulas,  while 
articulating  at  right  angles  with  the  coracoids,  are  directed  toward 
the  vertebrae,  uniting  with  their  neural  arches.  In  the  great  ptero- 
saur Pteranodon  (Fig.  86)  the  scapula  articulates  with  the  coalesced 
spines  of  several  coossified  vertebrae  which  constitute  the  so-called 
notariuro,  the  whole  mechanism  being  comparable  to  the  pelvic 
arch  although  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  the  flying  (carinate)  birds  the  scapula  and  coracoid  are  united 
by  an  articulation;  in  the  flightless  Ratitae,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  firmly  coossified,  and  form  an  angle  with  one  another  greater 
than  a  right  angle.  In  the  Ratitae,  as  the  name  implies  (Lat.  raiiSy 
raft)  the  sternum  is  raft-like,  being  bereft  of  a  keel. 

Brain  and  Sense  Organs. — ^True  flight  implies  a  good  brain  and 
the  perfection  of  certain  sense  organs  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
developed  in  direct  ratio  with  the  locomotive  powers  of  any  anixnaL 
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The  brains  of  bird  and  pterosaur  are  curiously  alike  in  that  each 
has  broad,  well  developed  hemispheres  (cerebrum)  which  touch 
the  cerebellum  behind,  and  the  optic  lobes  are  much  enlarged. 

Both  birds  and  pterodactyls  were  well  endowed  with  visual  or- 
gans, the  eyes  in  each  case  being  large  and  having  the  so-called 
sclerotic  plates,  structures  which  are  rarely  elsewhere  present  ex- 
cept in  certain  aquatic  reptiles  (ichthyosaurs,  mosasaurs,  etc.). 
Their  function  may  be  to  resist  variable  pressure  and  also  to  aid 
in  the  rapid  focussing  which  is  of  vital  necessity  in  bird  and  ptero- 
dactyl. The  bats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  notoriously  blind  but 
make  up  for  it  by  a  most  marvelously  developed  tactile  sense, 
which  does  not  seem  to  need  actual  contact  for  the  discernment  of 
approaching  objects.  The  remarkable  ears  and  facial  appendages 
of  certain  bats  are  the  principal  seat  of  this  sense  and  the  patagia 
and  interfemoral  membrane  are  also  highly  sensitive. 

Flying  Vertebrates 

Fishes. — ^There  are  enumerated  several  genera  of  flying  fishes, 
each  of  which  represents  a  separate  volant  adaptation.  Of  these 
the  first  to  be  mentioned  are  the  several  species  of  the  genus  Exo- 
cce^us  (Fig.  So),  allied  to  the  skippers  and  garfish,  which  live  in  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas  where  they  fly  in  shoals  in  their  ef- 
forts to  escape  the  relentless  tunny  and  albicore.  These  flying 
fishes  are  trim-built  creatures  with  large  pectoral  fins,  which  are 
the  main  oigans  of  flight,  and  variably  developed  but  much  smaller 
pelvics.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  is  invariably  the  longer  and 
aids  in  giving  the  final  impetus  to  the  fish  as  it  leaves  the  water 
and  also  in  accelerating  its  speed  if  in  the  course  of  its  flight  it 
comes  near  enough  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  length  of  flight 
is  said  to  vary  up  to  200  or  300  yards  and  it  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
high  to  strand  the  creature  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean-going  craft. 
Whether  the  flight  of  Exoccetus  is  true  flight  or  merely  a  soar  is  a 
much  disputed  question  and  the  evidence,  briefly  summarized, 
is  as  follows: 

The  alar  expanse  is  hardly  sufficient  for  such  extended  soaring. 
The  wings  (pectoral  fins)  do  vibrate,  but  whether  due  to  muscular 
^ort  or  to  friction,  as  a  flag  is  flapped  in  the  wind,  is  not  clear. 
The  muscular  development  seems  insufficient  for  true  flight,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  more  highly  developed  than  in  allied  non- 
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Fm.  go.— Flying  S 

flying  fishes.  It  may  well  be  that  while  true  flight  as  such  does 
not  exist  among  fishes,  rapid  wing  vibration  insufllcient  in  itself 
to  support  or  drive  the  animal  may  aid  in  maintaining  or  prolong- 
ing a  soaring  flight  of  which  the  main  propulsive  effort  b  acquired 
by  the  tail  before  leaving  the  water.  At  all  events,  their  flight 
is  marvelous  and  the  creatures  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  storied  tropical  seas. 

The  various  species  of  Dactylopterus  (Fig.  8i)  are  known  as  the 
flying  gurnets  and  while  the  flight  is  by  no  means  as  sustained  as 
in  Exocmtus,  of  tfie  former  fishes  Moseley  writes:  "I  have  distinctly  ■ 
seen  species  of  flying  gurnets  move  their  wings  rapidly  during  their 
flight  .  .  .  especially  in  the  case  of  a  small  species  of  DtKtylopierus 
with  beautifully  colored  wings,  which  inhabits  the  Sargasso  Sea." 
Moseley  likens  the  flight  of  the  gurnets  to  that  of  grasshoppers. 

There  is  an  African  flying  fish  found  in  the  Kongo  and  Niger 
rivers — Pantodon,  a.  form  but  three  or  four  inches  long — which 
leaps  out  of  water  and  flutters  through  the  air  for  some  distance. 
Still  another  flying  type  is  Gastropelecus,  a  small,  compressed  lisb 
with  long  and  curved  but  not  particularly  large  pectoral  flns,  wMcb 
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Fig.  Si.— Flyiiig  Gsb,  gurnet,  Daclyleplenu  tolUans.    (After  Lull.) 

occurs  in  the  rivers  of  British  Guiana.  It  skims  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  40  feet  or  more,  beating  the  water  with  its  pectoral 
fins.  Then  It  leaves  the  water  for  a  distance  of  5  to  10  feet  and 
when  exhausted  falls  sideways  into  the  water  again  (Eigenmann). 
Pegasus  volUans,  a  httle  fish  found  along  the  coasts  of  Japan, 
Giina,  India,  and  Australia,  skims  a  short  distance  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  its  broad  pectoral  fins. 

Several  extinct  forms  have  been  described  as  "flying  fishes." 
These  are:  DoUopterus  from  the  Middle  Trias  (Upper  Muschclkalk) 
ot  Jena,  Thoracopterus  and  Gigantopterus  from  the  Upper  Trias  of 
Austria,  Exocaloides  and  Chirothrix  (Fig.  82)  of  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria.  The  last  mentioned  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  on  account  of  the  huge  size  of  the  pelvic  fins,  which 
seem  to  imply  powers  of  flight  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  living 
Exocatus  and  Dactyhpterus.  We  have  therefore  among  fishes  no 
fewer  than  ten  separate  adaptations  to  aSrial  conditions,  one  or 
two,  possibly  three  of  which  approach  very  near  to,  if  they  have 
not  attained,  true  flight. 

Amphibia. — The  only  volant  adaptation  among  amphibia  is 
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that  of  the  tree-frog,  Rkacopkorus  (Fig.  83),  whose  webbed  feet 
sustain  it  in  the  prolonged  leaps  to  which  it  is  addicted.  This 
genus  includes  a  large  number  of  species  in  the  Oriental  realm, 
especially  in  Borneo.  The  digits  terminate  in  adhesive  pads,  in 
common  with  those  of  other 
tree-frogs,  and  are  connected  by 
web-like  expansions  of  the  skin. 
There  are  also  rudiments  of 
patagia  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  arms.  In  RJiacophona  par- 
dalis  the  total  alar  expanse  is 
''  about  3  squat«  inches,  which 
would  imply  rather  feeble  glid- 
ing powers. 

Fig.  8j.— FEying  froR,  Rhiueph<r«s  ran-  ReptUia.— Llzards  include  at 
kardiii  (After  Ducieril  aod  Bibron,  trom  [gast  two  genera  and  Several 
species  of  gliding  forms,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  flying  dragon,  Draco,  already  re- 
ferred to  (page  349,  Fig.  76),  in  which  the  patagium  is  supported  by 
a  number  of  extended  ribs.  They  occur  principally  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Archipelago  and  average  some  8  to  10  inches  in 
length. 
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Piychazodn  (Fig.  84)  is  the  flying  or  fringed  gecko  of  the  Malay 
countries,  which  is  bedecked  with  lateral  expansions  of  skin  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  body,  tail,  and  limbs,  and  between  the  toes. 
While  these  may  aid  in  breaking  the  creature*s  fall,  they  may  also, 
coupled  with  the 
color,  serve  a  cr>T)tic 
function  and  render 
the  animal  less  con- 
spicuous against  the 
bark  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  rests. 

Several  so-called 
flying  snakes  are  re- 
corded,  such  as 
Ckrysopeleay  the  fly- 
ing snake  of  Borneo, 
which  descends  ob- 
liquely through  the  air,  its  body  rigid,  and  the  ventral  side  con- 
cave to  sustain  the  creature  in  its  fall. 

The  pterodactyls  or  flying  dragons  of    the  Mesozoic  were  a 
very  remarkable  group  of  reptiles  whose  first  recorded  appearance 


Fig.   84. — Lizard,    Ptychotoon    komalocepkalum.    (After 
Dumdril  and  Bibrun,  from  Lull.) 


Fto.  85.~PterodactyI,  Rkampkorkynchus  pkyUwrus,    (After  Lull.) 

b  in  rocks  of  the  Rha&tic  or  uppermost  Triassic  period.  They 
range  through  the  Jurassic  and  on  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  when 
they  become  extinct  through  racial  death.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly akin  to  the  birds,  but  that  simply  means,  in  all  probability. 
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derivation  from  a  common,  possibly  Permian  ancestry;  neverthe- 
less the  two  groups  show  a  nimiber  of  highly  comparable,  homo- 
plastic characters,  some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  like  the  turtles  they  first  appear  fully 
developed  and  characteristic  of  their  order,  with  no  record  thus  far 
discovered  of  their  antecedent  evolution,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  are  very  slight,  simply  an  increase  in  size,  perfection  of 
the  shoulder  girdle  articulation  (see  page  354)  and  loss  of  tail  and 
of  teeth.  In  size  they  range  from  that  of  a  sparrow  to  the  mightiest 
of  nature's  aeroplanes,  for  the  replica  of  the  late  Cretaceous  Pterano- 


Fig.  86.— Pterodactyl,  Pleranodon  Umgkeps.    (After  LuU.) 

don  (see  Fig.  86)  mounted  at  Yale  measures  18  feet  in  alar  expanse 
and  Eaton  is  authority  for  the  statenient  that  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual, judging  from  the  relative  proportions  of  the  bones  which 
have  been  preserved,  had  an  estimated  breadth  of  26  feet  9  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  pterodactyls  possessed  true  flight,  which 
in  those  from  the  Kansas  chalk  must  have  been  sustained,  as  their 
remains  are  found  in  association  with  marine  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
invertebrates,  apparently  far  from  the  ancient  shore.  Three  of 
the  principal  horizons  whence  these  pterodactyls  come,  the  Lias 
of  Lyme  Regis  of  England,  the  lithographic  limestone  (Upper 
Jurassic)  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Kansas  chalk,  are  all  marine  in 
origin,  which  is  also  true  of  the  source  of  the  Mesozoic  birds. 
It  is  highly  probable  therefore  that  in  each  instance  we  have 
not  as  yet  knowledge  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  group,  •but  only 
of  a  few  of  aberrant  habits  and  adaptation. 

Birds. — These  birds  in  all  probability  include  but  a  single  evolu- 
tion to  aerial  life,  although  certain  excellent  authorities  "believe 
more  or  less  firmly  that  possibly  birds  had  not  one,  but  two  points 
of  origin,  and  feel  that  if  we  could  follow  back  their  lines  of  descent 
we  should  find  that  the  ostriches  came  from  one  and  the  birds  of 
flight  from  another''  (Lucas).    If  this  be  true,  the  ratite  or  ostrich 
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group  as  a  whole,  with  a  single  exception  (tinamou), has  degenerated 
and  lost  the  power  of  flight,  although  an  examination  of  the  skull 
and  skeleton  shows  them  to  have  been  descended  from  flying  nor- 
mal birds;  whereas  in  the  carinate  or  flying  birds  loss  of  flight, 
while  it  has  occurred  (flightless  rail,  penguin,  dodo,  etc.),  is  rel- 
atively extremely  rare. 

Birds  first  appear  in  time  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  (Solenhofen 
limestone)  long  after  the  initial  record  of  the  pterodactyls.  These 
first  birds,  of  which  but  two  or  three  specimens  have  been  recovered, 
are  known  as  Arc/uKipieryx  (see  Fig.  87  and  PI.  XIV)  and  are  so 
reptile-like  that  were  it  not  for  the  preserved  feathers  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  they  could  be  surely  proved  to  have  been  birds.  The 
reptilian  traits  are  teeth,  free  clawed  fingers  in  the  hand,  feeble 
breast  bone,  abdominal  ribs,  etc.  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
birds,  see  Chapter  XXXI. 

The  perfection  of  aerial  adaptation  among  birds  is  superlative, 
as   records   will   show  compared  with   those  attained   by  the 

man-evolved  aeroplane.  With  re- 
gard to  speed,  the  record  is  held  by 
a  house-swallow  {Chdidon  urbica) 
which  flew  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp, 
a  distance  of  32  miles,  in  12K  min- 
utes, an  average  speed  of  153  miles 
an  hour.  Aeroplane  records  are 
hard  to  obtain  in  war  time,  but  the 
British  military  'planes  make  over 
120  miles  per  hour.  For  distance, 
the  record  is  held  by  an  albatross 
in  the  Brown  University  Museum, 
which  flew  3150  miles  in  12  days— 
probably  more,  as  it  rarely  flies  in 
a  straight  Une.  The  weight  of  this 
bird  was  18  pounds,  wing  spread 
II  feet  6  inches,  area  7  square  feet 
As  regards  height,  the  great  vulture 
rises  from  7000  to  15,000  feet  and 
Humboldt,  a  very  accurate  ob- 
server, saw  a  condor  hovering 
above  Mt.  Chimborazo,  whose 
summit  soars  20,498  feet  into  the 
"^  blue.    An  aeroplane  has  mounted 

Fig  88.-FIyiiigphaknger(maisupial),    ^ore  than  20,000  feet. 
Petaurus  sctureus.     (After  Lull.)  « -  ,    '      .  _ 

Mammals* — ^Among  the  mam- 
mals there  are  upward  of  thirteen  separate  volant  adaptations, 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  bats,  attained  the  power  of  true  flight 
Among  the  flying  forms  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are  the  marsu- 
pials,  of  which  the  flying  phalangers  include  several  unrelated 
species:  Petaurus  spp.,  Petauroides  volans,2LndAcrob(Ues  pygnueus. 
These  are  characterized  alike  by  having  a  well  developed  skin- 
fold along  the  sides  of  the  body  between  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and 
a  feebly  developed  one  in  front  of  the  fore  leg.    In  each  genus  the 
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flying  form  is  especially  related  to  a  separate  type  of  non-flying 
phalanger.  ' 

In  Petauraides  the  flying  membrane  extends  from  wrist  to  ankle, 
but  is  very  narrow  along  the  distal  segment  of  each  limb.  The  tail 
is  very  bushy  except  for  its  prehensile  tip,  which  is  naked  on  the 
under  side.  The  tail,  together  with  the  long  fur  of  the  body,  must 
supplement  to  a  considerable  extent  the  buoyancy  of  the  patagium. 
This  genus,  with  its  single  species,  includes  the  so-called  Taguan 
fl3dng  phalanger  found  in  Australia  from  Queensland  to  Victoria. 

Ptiaurus  (see  Fig.  88)  has  a  much  broader  patagium  and  there 
is  a  naked  prepatagium  as  well.  The  tail  is  very  large  and  bushy, 
but  lacks  the  naked  prehensUe  tip  of  the  preceding  form.  There  are 
three  species  of  this  genus,  ranging  over  New  Guinea  and  part  of 
Australia. 

The  genus  Acrobales  includes  two  small  species  of  flying  phalan- 
gers  which  have  narrow  patagia  extending  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knee  along  the  flank.  The  long  fringing  hairs  borne  by  the  pata- 
gium, together  with  those  on  either  side  of  the  tail,  aid  materially 
in  flight.  Acrobaies  pygmaus  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, and  Victoria,  while  a  second  species,  A.  ptdcheUuSy  is  a  native 
of  Pi^ua. 

Two  families  of  rodents  contain  fl3dng  forms:  the  Anomaluridae, 
including  the  genus  Anomalurus,  and  the  Sciuridae,  of  which  three 
genera,  Pleramys,  Sciuropterus,  and  Eupeiaurus,  are  volant. 
Anomalurus  has  a  well  developed  patagium  extending  from  wrist 
to  ankle  but  narrowing  in  front  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  down. 
As  a  compensation,  however,  there  is  an  interfemoral  membrane 
from  the  heel  to  slightly  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  genus 
mdudes  six  flying  species,  all  found  in  Africa. 

Pteromys  has  a  highly  developed  patagium  extending  as  far  as 
the  digits.  There  are  also  prepatagia  and  an  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, and  the  tail  is  large.  The  genus  is  found  in  the  wooded 
districts  of  tropical  southeastern  Asia,  Japan,  and  some  of  the 
Malasian  Islands,  and  is  said  to  soar  through  a  distance  of  nearly 
80  yards. 

Sciuropterus  (Fig.  89)  has  no  interfemoral  membrane,  but  has  a 
much  better  developed  taQ  than  Pteromys  as  a  compensation.  This 
broad  hairy  tail  is  further  supplemented  by  the  hairy  fringe  on  the 
patagium  and  along  the  rear  of  the  thighs,  and  they  give  collectively 
a  broad  supporting  area.   While  members  of  this  genus  are  smaller 
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FtG.  89. — Flyiiig  squirrel,  Sciuropterus  vchtceUa.    (After  LuH.) 


than  those  of  Pteromys,  their  geographical  range  is  much  greater, 
as  it  includes  the  northern  part  of  the  North  American  and  Eurasian 
continents,  and  India. 

Eupetaurus  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it  is  not  arboreal  but 
rock-  and  precipice-climbing.  It  inhabits  the  high  elevations  of 
northwestern  Kashmir. 

Among  the  InsecHvora,  GaleopUhecus  (Fig.  77),  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  suborder  Dermoptera,  stands  alone  in  its  adapta- 
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tioD)  for  it  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  aviation  of  any  of  the 
Mammalia  except  the  bats,  and  while  not  of  course  ancestral  to 
the  latter,  it  is  evidently  derived  from  a  common  stock  and  gives 
a  very  dear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  evolution  of  the  bats 
was  accomplished.  In  this  genus  the  patagium  reaches  its  highest 
development,  as  it  extends  from  the  rear  of  the  head  along  the 
front  of  the  arm  (prepatagium),  between  the  fingers  to  the  base  of 
the  daws,  between  the  fore  and  hind  limb,  webbmg  the  toes  as  well 


Fto.  90. — ^Bats.   A,  inaectivoious,  VespertUio  nochda;  B,  fnigivorous,  Pteropus 

ap.    (After  Lull.) 


as  the  fingers,  and  between  the  hind  limbs  and  the  tail  (interfemoral 
membrane),  including  the  entire  length  of  the  latter  organ  as  in 
the  insectivorous  bats  (Microcheiroptera).  The  musculature  and 
innervation  of  the  patagimn  resemble  those  of  the  bats  and  dififer 
deddedly  from  those  of  all  other  volant  mammals.  The  hand  is 
much  larger  than  the  foot,  but  the  fingers  show  no  trace  of  elonga- 
tion. If  they  did  the  entire  creature  would  be  still  more  bat-like. 
As  it  is,  the  brain  is  midway  in  its  development  between  that  of  a 
typical  insectivore  and  that  of  a  bat,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is 
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also  bat-like  except  for  an  elongated  colon  or  large  intestine,  which 
in  the  bats  and  birds  is  very  short. 

Galeopiihecus  is  nocturnal,  as  are  most  volant  mammals,  resting 
suspended,  head  down,  from  a  branch.  Its  soaring  powers  are  veiy 
great,  for  Wallace  tells  us  of  a  record  of  70  yards  with  a  descent  of 
not  more  than  35  or  40  feet,  or  less  than  one  in  five.  The  genus 
includes  two  species:  GahopUkecus  volans,  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  and  G.  philippinensiSy  which  inhabits 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  modifications  which  the  bats  have  undergone  to  fit  them  for 
their  aerial  life  have  already  been  discussed. 

Among  primaies,  but  one  genus,  Propithecus  of  the  Lemuridx, 
exhibits  volant  adaptation  and  even  here  it  is  not  very  marked,  for 
the  powers  of  flight  are  quite  limited.  Lydekker  gives  10  yards 
as  the  length  of  the  leap,  attributing  the  soaring  to  the  powerful 
hind  limbs,  without  even  mentioning  the  existence  of  a  patagium. 
Beddard,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  "parachute-lSce  fold  of 
skin  between  the  arms  and  the  body,  which  suggests  a  commence- 
ment of  the  more  complete  parachute  of  flying  foxes,  etc."  Pro- 
pUkecus  includes  three  species,  all  from  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
and  they  are  diurnal  rather  than  nocturnal  as  is  usual  with  volant 
mammals,  although  they  are  more  active  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing than  at  other  times. 

Summary 

A  revision  of  Lull's  summary  of  volant  adaptation  follows: 

1.  Volant  evolution  has  occurred  upward  of  thirty  times  among 
vertebrates,  of  which,  however,  but  three  are  surely  adapted  to 
true  flight,  one  or  two  are  questionable  and  may  be  a  combination 
of  true  flight  and  soaring,  while  the  remainder  are  merely  fitted 
to  take  long,  sustained  leaps. 

2.  Soaring  usually  implies  the  development  of  a  fold  of  skin 
along  the  creature's  flanks,  supported  in  one  instance  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ribs  beyond  the  body-wall,  but  generally  stretched 
between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs.  This  fold  is  often  supplemented 
by  others  in  front  of  the  fore  limbs  and  between  the  hind  limbs, 
sometimes  involving  the  tail. 

.  3.  True  flight  always  implies  a  more  or  less  profound  modifica- 
tion of  the  fore  limbs,  which  become,  as  a  consequence,  unsuited 
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to  ordinary  progression.  True  flight  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
strictly  air-breathing  vertebrates  wherein  it  has  been  developed 
thrice,  once  in  each  class. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  the  fishes,  soaring  implies  also  present 
or  ancestral  arbor^  adaptation,  and  this  may  apply  as  well  to 
true  fliers.  It  is  certainly  true  of  the  bats,  probably  true  of  the 
birds,  but  of  the  pterodactyls  one  can  not  speak  with  assurance. 

5.  Besides  the  primary  modifications  which, constitute  the  ma- 
chinery of  fligl^t,  other  portions  of  the  body,  eq)ecially  the  nervous 
system  and  the- sense  and  nutritive  organs,  may  exhibit  secondary 
volant  characters.  These,  as  with  the  primary  modifications,  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  powers  of  flight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
Cave  and  Deep-sea  Life 

CAVE  LIFE 

"Marvd  how  the  bat  discerns 

Some  pitch-black  cavern's  fifty  turns/ 
Led  by  a  finer  tact,  a  gift 

He  boasts,  which  other  birds  must  shift 
Without,  and  grope  as  best  they  can." 

Browning. 

Origin  of  Caves. — ^Those  caves  which  are  of  moment  as  animal 
habitats  are  invariably  the  abandoned  channels  of  underground 
rivers  which  prevail  in  limestone  regions.  This  limestone  is  soluble 
in  water  so  that  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  waters  sink  under  groimd,  enlarging  the  crevices  through  which 
they  descend  until  the  level  of  ground-water  is  reached,  when  the 
movement  becomes  lateral  and  subterranean  channels  of  consider- 
able magnitude  are  formed.  If  the  level  of  ground-water  becomes 
depressed,  the  waters  then  tend  to  flow  at  lower  levels  and  the  proc- 
ess may  be  repeated,  the  older  channels  being  abandoned  except 
perhaps  in  time  of  flood,  just  as  the  ancient  surface  courses  were. 
This  abandonment  may  be  due  to  a  gradual  lowering  by  erosion 
of  the  river  valleys  which  serve  as  outlets  for  the  region,  but  is  more 
generally  due  to  a  gradual  uplift  of  the  land  to  a  new  level,  for 
manifestly  where  the  ultimate  outlet  of  the  river  system  is  the 
ocean,  the  subterranean  streams  can  not  descend  below  sea-level. 

Subsequent  subaerial  agencies — ^rain  and  wind  and  frost— denude 
the  surface,  laying  bare  portions  of  the  caverns  so  as  to  afford  in- 
gress for  the  cave-dwelling  plants  and  animals,  and  subterranean 
life  begins.  Still  further  surface  erosion  brings  more  and  more  of 
the  cavern  to  light  until  it  may  ultimately  be  destroyed.  The  far- 
famed  natural  bridge  of  Virginia  is  a  relic  of  what  may  once  have 
been  an  extensive  cave  or  series  of  caves. 

These  caverns  form  discontinuous  units  of  environment,  as 
there  may  be  no  means  of  communication  from  one  to  another. 

368 
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Hie  creatuies  within  them,  therefore,  if  no  longer  suited  to  epigean 
(Gr.  iTr(,  on,  and  77,  earth)  life,  are  virtually  confined  and  must 
in  extreme  cases  be  the  product  of  a  very  local  evolution.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  lai^er  cavern  regions  the  individual  caves  do  communi- 
cate or  at  any  rate  are  part  of  the  same  subterranean  drainage 
^tem.  Hence  the  aquatic  types  which  they  contain  can  inter- 
mingle within  the  limits  of  the  system,  but  th^  may  be  neverthe- 
less confined  entirely  within  such  limits. 

Distributioa  of  Caves. — In  North  America  there  is  a  lai^  cave 
area  extending  through  parts  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri,  embracing  the  so<alled  Mammoth  Cave  region. 
Mammoth  Cave  itself  is  10  miles  in  length  and  its  tortuous  channels 


Fio.gi. — DiaKnm  showing  the  lomiation  o[  cavemj  in 
bed:  BB,  Gmrstonn.  The  arch  is  the  remnant  ol  ■  former  tave,  forming  > 
natunl  bridfte.  DD,  sink  boles  leading  to  domes  below.  (From  Pirsaon's 
Fkyac^  Cailtgy,  modified  from  Shaler.) 

cover  a  distance  three  times  as  great.  In  Edmonson  County, 
Kentucky,  alone,  there  are  said  to  be  at  least  four  thousand  sink- 
holes or  pipes  through  which  surface  waters  pass  under  ground,  and 
five  hundred  known  caves.  Wyandotte  Cave  in  Indiana  and 
Luray  Cavern  in  Vii^ia  are  other  well  known  American  caverns. 
As  one  would  naturally  infer,  the  regitm  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
constitutes  a  separate  system  or  bionomic  unit  from  that  to  the 
south. 

In  Cuba  there  are  extensive  caves  in  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  in  Europe  there  are  others,  notably  in  Camiola  and  other 
portions  of  Austria  and  Illyria  and  in  the  Basses  Pyrenfes  in  France 
and  Spain.  The  last,  tc^ether  with  those  of  the  Dordogne  region 
in  western  France  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  Spain,  are  of 
great  human  interest  in  that  they  formed  the  abode  of  man  in  late 
Paleolithic  time,  and  contain  on  their  walb  the  marvelous  art  of 
the  Stone  Age. 

Few  caverns  exist  in  the  glaciated  regions  of  Europe  or  North 
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America,  as  almost  all  of  them  lie  south  of  the  great  terminal  mo- 
raine. 

Geological  Age  of  Caverns.— The  older  caves  like  the  Port  Ken- 
nedy Cave,  Schuylkill  River,  Pennsylvania,  antedate  the  last 
glacial  invasion  and  contain  the  remains  of  a  Pleistocene  fauna  such 
as  the  tapir,  peccary,  Megalonyx  and  Mylodon,  in  all  about  forty 
species,  of  which  all  but  twelve  are  now  extinct.  These  remains 
were  swept  into  the  cave  by  floods  and  not  drawn  into  it  by  animals 
as  in  the  case  of  many  Eiiropean  caves  (Osbom).  The  forms  repre- 
sented are  thus  all  epigean  and  do  not  represent  a  cave  faima  such 
as  we  are  to  discuss. 

The  caverns  in  which  living  creatures  are  now  found  are  all  Pleis- 
tocene and  although  certain  older  caves  may  have  been  reexcavated 
the  fauna  is  probably  not  older  than  the  Glacial  period.  The  cave 
fauna  as  such  is  therefore,  geologically  speaking,  of  relatively  recent 
date,  which  accounts  for  the  fact,  to  be  emphasized  later,  that  the 
adaptive  changes  which  the  creatures  have  imdergone  are  almost 
all  the  result  of  degenerative  specialization,  ^no  new  structures 
having  arisen  owing  to  the  brevity  of  time. 

Naiure  of  ike  EnviranmetU 

Two  physical  characteristics  stand  out  most  strikingly:  absence 
of  light,  and  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  first  especially  being 
of  decided  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  cave-dwelling  forms.  In 
connection  with  these  features  the  caves  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions,  as  follows: 

Cave  Regions. — i.  Twilight  {dysphoHc)  or  transiiianal  region. 
This  lies  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  is  bounded 
by  the  distance  to  which  light  penetrates  from  without.  Con- 
ditions vary  therefore  from  those  of  the  outer  world  to  those  of  the 
real  cave. 

2.  Region  of  fluctuating  temperatures ,  wherein  may  be  felt  the  di- 
urnal or  seasonal  variations  of  heat  and  cold. 

3.  Inner  cave  region^  where  light  is  absent  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  comparatively  constant  regardless  of  the  varying 
epigean  conditions.  For  example,  the  Shawnee  Cave  at  Mitdiell, 
Indiana,  where  the  extreme  of  thermometric  variation  the  year 
round  is  only  2.2^  Centigrade.  This  cave  b  open  at  both  ends 
and  the  air  flows  through  it  freely. 
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These  regions  vary  greatly  in  diflFerent  caves.  Some  Cuban 
caves  are  entirely  of  twilight  character,  due  very  largely  to  their 
being  sea  caverns,  the  water  at  their  mouth  diffusing  the  light  and 
thus  causing  it  to  penetrate  much  more  deeply  into  the  recesses 
than  it  otherwise  would.  These  caves  usually  contain  an  abundant 
fauna,  consisting  largely  of  regular  or  accidental  visitors  from  with- 
out. In  certain  ice  caves  which  conserve  the  winter  temperatures, 
that  is,  such  as  can  be  entered  by  the  prevailing  winter  winds 
but  not  by  those  of  sunmier,  the  entire  portion  beyond  the 
twilight  area  may  belong  to  the  second  section,  while  in  tropical 
caves  the  second  section  may  not  exist  at  all. 

Moisture* — ^The  degree  of  moisture  in  the  cave  conditions,  while 
practically  uniform  in  some  parts  of  a  cave,  may  fluctuate  more 
than  any  other  element  in  other  portions.  The  great  increase  is 
of  course  found  in  the  streams  and  pools,  especially  after  a  rain, 
for  then  the  River  Styx  of  Mammoth  Cave  may  rise  60  feet  above 
the  low-water  level,  while  in  Shawnee  Cave  certain  portions  are 
filled  to  the  ceiling.  The  water  fluctuates,  therefore,  in  amount, 
clearness,  and  swiftness  with  outside  meteoric  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Mammoth  and  Wyandotte  caves 
the  dust  may  lie  undisturbed  for  years,  for  in  the  former  there  are 
still  shown  the  tracks  of  oxen  made  in  i860,  while  in  the  latter  are 
to  be  seen  impressions  of  the  moccasined  feet  of  Indians. 

Barometric  Pressure. — Barometric  pressure  varies  as  without 
and  there  is  also  variation  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  water  currents. 
The  air  currents  are  caused  by  (i)  flow  of  water,  (2)  epigean  breezes, 
(3)  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure,  and  (4)  differences  in  tem- 
perature. 

On  the  whole  the  biological  environment  is  comparatively  simple 
and  the  adaptations  are  largely  a  response  to  lack  of  light,  scarcity 
of  food,  and  uniform  conditions. 

Fhra 

The  absence  of  light  and  dr3niess  is  inimical  to  plant  life,  es- 
pecially to  green  plants,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the  ultimate 
food  supply  of  all  animal  creation.  Hence  the  source  of  food  of 
cave  creatures  is  a  very  important  problem.  The  plants  which 
do  exist  are  such  as  dweU  in  darkness  and  there  have  been  recorded 
the  following: 
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Mammoth  Cave: 

1.  Common  fungus,  identified  as  Ozonium  aurtcomum  Link  {^^Byssus 

aurantiaca)  which  is  also  found  upon  wood  in  caves  of  Great 
Britain,  Gennany,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  Farlow  says  of 
it:  "As  far  as  I  know  it  is  simply  the  mycelium  of  some  un- 
known fungus." 

2.  Reddish,  button-shaped  fungus. 

3.  Green  mold. 

4.  Long  white  mold. 

5.  Fiu^gus  growing  on  the  body  of  a  cave  cricket  (Haderuecus  sub- 

terraneus). 

6.  Agaricus  sp.,  forming  when  observed  in  188 1  a  natural  bed  of 

mushrooms. 
Weyer's  Cave: 

1.  Pezizasp. 

2.  A  colorless  Agaric. 
Luray  Cavern: 

Two  species  of  fungi  described  by  Hovey: 

1.  Long  white  mold  hanging  in  festoons. 

2.  Mucor  stalactUis,  a  supix)sed  new  species. 

Bacteria  seem  to  be  absent  if  one  may  judge  from  the  following 
evidence  (Hubbard): 

"  Washington's  Hall  [Mammoth  Cave]  is  a  chamber  of  the  largest 
size,  and  for  many  years  the  lunching  place  of  tourists.  .  .  .  'The 
larger  masses  of  gypsum  aJSord  convenient  seats  and  tables  for 
picnickers,  and  are  strewn  about  with  chicken  bones  and  bits  of 
food.  The  accumulation  of  such  rejectamenta  is  very  great,  to 
be  reckoned  perhaps  by  the  cartload;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  so  much  oflFal,  kept  perpetually  moist  by  contact  with 
the  gypsum  sand,  not  the  slightest  taint  is  perceptible  in  the  air  of 
the  chamber;  only  at  close  quarters  the  recently  deposited  morsels 
give  off  a  peculiarly  rancid  odor.  As  before,  in  the  Rotunda,  I  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  that  decay  in  the  cave  is  an  exceedingly 
slow  process,  accomplished  mainly  through  the  agency  of  a  few 
fungi.  .  .  .  But  if  bacteria  are  absent,  other  scavengers  in  abun- 
dance attack  this  food  material.  I  found  it  swarming  with  the 
larvae  of  Adelops  and  the  maggots  of  a  s  mallfly  (Phora),  The 
imagos  of  the  beetle  and  puparia  of  the  fly  were  also  present  in 
countless  numbers.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the. decay  of  mine  timbers  is  generally  rapid, 
dependent  upon  warmth  and  moisture.    This  may  be  far  from  the 
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entrance.  Here,  however,  the  bacteria  may  be  brought  in  with 
the  timber  or  by  the  constant  passing  in  and  out  of  the  miners,  or 
they  may  be  blown  in  with  the  enforced  ventilation.  The  condi- 
tions are  hardly  the  same  as  in  a  natural  cave. 

Fauna 

TempoTBiy  Fauna. — ^The  temporary  visitants  to  the  caves  need 
hardly  be  discussed  as  they  exhibit  little  or  no  special  adaptation 
to  cavern  life.  The  bats  come  the  nearest  among  the  temporary 
forms,  and  their  adaptation,  which  is  truly  marvelous,  is  largely  a 
nocturnal  response  which  serves  incidentally  for  cave-dwelling. 
The  brown  bats  (Myotis  lucifugus)  of  the  Wyandotte  Cave  are 
described  {Brooklyn  Museum  News,  February,  1913)  as  returning 
daily  to  the  cave  for  shelter.  They  cling  in  masses  or  small  groups 
or  singly  to  the  vertical  walls,  the  ceiling  or  any  dry  parts  of  the 
various  caverns,  some  relatively  near  the  entrance,  others  far  within 
the  caves  at  distances  and  through  galleries  puzzling  enough  to 
man  even  when  supplied  with  brilliant  lights.  It  is  still  a  great 
problem  to  know  what  the  special  sense  is,  or  what  may  be  its 
degree  of  reflex  or  possibly  conscious  reaction  on  the  bats  them- 
selves, by  which  they  conduct  their  flight  through  such  galleries 
and  among  such  numerous  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Sometimes 
the  masses  of  bats  are  so  extensive  that  with  a  stick  one  may  scrape 
from  the  wall  a  quantity  sufficient  at  one  sweep  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket. 

Permanent  Fauna. — Only  one  mammal  aside  from  the  bats 
seems  to  be  present,  and  that  is  the  white-footed  mouse  (Peromyscus 
leucopus),  which  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  transition  between  an 
epigean  and  true  cave-dwelling  form.  This  creature  is  characteris- 
tic of  temperate  woodlands.  Where  there  are  no  rocks,  these  mice 
burrow  and  form  extensive  underground  galleries;  they  even  persist 
where  the  woods  have  long  been  cut  away  in  open  fields  and 
meadows.  In  rocky  woodlands  they  seek  crevices  among  the  rocks. 
When  they  collect  in  the  caves,  such  as  the  Wyandotte,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  their  burrowing  or  of  using  any  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  nesting  places  other  than  in  breaks  or  against  overhanging 
walls.  They  were  taken  200  yards  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave 
in  totally  dark  galleries.  These  mice  are  not  blind  as  yet,  but  have 
bulging  eyes  and  long  whiskers  (tactile)  and  ears,  all  of  which  may 
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be  looked  upon  as  partial  adaptations  to  darkness,  whether  cave 
or  not. 

No  birds  are  permanent  cave-dwelling  forms,  as  there  are  no 
blind  birds.  Some  nocturnal  birds  such  as  owls  use  the  caverns 
for  daily  refuge,  and  there  dwells  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
northern  South  America  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  the  "oil-bird," 
Steatornis  caHpensiSj  related  to  the  owls  and  goat-suckers,  which 
nests  exclusively  in  caves.  This  creature  was  made  known  to 
science  a  century  ago  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  but  was  re- 
cently re-discovered  by  Roosevelt,  and  figured  quite  extensively 
in  the  daily  press  as  the  Colonel's  "bewhiskered  devil-bird." 

No  reptiles  are  permanent  or  even  temporary  cave  dwellers. 
Eigenmaim  found  one  turtle  a  Uttle  way  in,  probably  an  accidental 


Fig.  92.— Epigean  salamander,  Spderpes  longicauda,  with  eyes  and  color.    (After 

Eigenmann.) 

ingress,  and  a  copperhead  snake  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  There  are 
many  blind  burrowing  lizards  and  snakes,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
cave  fauna  has  not  been  recruited  from  fossorial  types,  the  only 
apparent  exception  being  the  mouse  mentioned  above. 

As  for  the  Amphibia ,  there  are  no  blind  frogs  or  toads,  hence  no 
cave-dwelling  ones,  largely  in  all  probability  a  result  of  their  mode 
of  progression,  for  jumping  in  the  dark  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  ancient  proverb  which  advises  observation  in  advance  of 
saltation  as  the  only  safeguard.  Blind  crickets  inhabit  caves,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  armored  creatures  whose  light  weight  and  general 
organization  render  concussion  of  the  brain  a  very  remote  possi- 
bility. 

Of  cave  salamanders,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  in 
North  America,  two  with  normal  eyes  and  two  with  degenerate 
eyes,  and  the  last  are  a  direct  response  to  cave  life,  as  there  are  no 
blind  epigean  salamanders.  The  normal-eyed  forms  belong  to  the 
genus  Spderpes  (Fig.  92)  of  which  5.  maculicauda  is  red  and  black 
while  S,  stejnegeri  is  yellow  and  brown.  The  former  is  found  frwn 
Indiana  through  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  the  latter  southwest  of 
Missouri.  Neither  has  progressed  appreciably  in  the  direction  d 
cave  degeneracy.    This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  remaining  two 
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salamanders,  for  TypUotriton  speUtuSj  which  is  light  brown  and 
lives  in  southwestern  Missouri,  has  normal  eyes  in  its  larval  state, 
with  marked  degeneracy  of  these  organs  upon  becoming  adult. 
The  eyelids  and  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  all  disappear. 

TypUomolge  rathbuni  (Fig.  93)  is  a  perennibranch  salamander, 
that  is,  one  with  permanent  gills,  and  has  extremely  degenerate 
eyes  which  have  no  muscles  and  are  covered  with  skin  and  therefore 


Fig.  93. — Degenerate  cave  salamandetp  Typhlomolge  rathbuni,  without  eyes  or 

color.    (After  Eigeomaxm.) 

functionless.  TypUomolge  is  bereft  of  color  and  has  very  long, 
slender  limbs.  It  gives  an  impression  of  extreme  emaciation.  This 
salamander  inhabits  the  subterranean  rivers  of  Texas,  all  the  speci- 
mens thus  far  known  having  come  from  the  water  of  an  artesian 
well  188  feet  deep,  near  San  Marcos  (Gadow). 

Proteus  anguinus  {Fig.  94)  is  a  peculiar  form  restricted  to  the 
underground  waters  of  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Dalmatia  in 
Europe.  Near  Trieste  are  the  huge  caverns  of  Adelsberg  which 
are  especially  noted  for  the  occurrence  of  the  "01m,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it.    Qere  it  dwells  in  absolute  darkness,  in  an  almost 


Fig.  94. — Blind    Proteus    angumuSf    from   the    underground 
waters  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Dalmatia.    (After  Gadow.) 

constant  temperature  of  50**  Fahrenheit.  "Their  total  length  is 
scarcely  one  foot.  The  whole  body  is  white,  occasionally  suffused 
with  a  slight  fleshy,  rosy  tinge,  while  the  three  pairs  of  gill-bunches 
are  carmine-red.  They  are  easily  kept  in  captivity,  and  live  for 
many  years,  provided  three  conditions  are  strictly  adhered  to,  viz., 
fresh  and  clean  water,  an  equable  low  temperature  of  about  50° 
F.  —  10**  C.  and  darkness.    The  question  of  food  is  not  so  very 
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important,  since  specimens  are  known  to  have  existecU  for  years, 
although  they  refused  to  take  any  nourishment.  How  far  darkness 
is  an  absolute  necessity  is  not  known.  Anyhow,  the  white  skin  is 
almost  as  susceptible  to  light  as  is  a  photographic  plate.  If  light 
is  not  absolutely  excluded  the  white  skin  becomes  in  time  cloudy, 
with  grey  patches,  and  if  kept  exposed  to  stronger  light,  the  whole 
animal  turns  ultimately  jet  black"  (Gadow). 

While  totally  blind,  these  creatures  are  nevertheless  annoyed 
by  the  approach  of  a  candle  flame,  showing  that  the  body  is  sensi- 
tive to  light.  They  are  guided  to  their  prey  mainly  by  the  \abra- 
tions  which  its  movements  give  rise  to,  possibly  also  by  the  sense 
of  stnell. 

The  fishes  include  the  largest  number  of  cave-dwellers.  The 
cave  catfish,,  the  species  known  as  Gronias  nigrilabris,  is  a  partially 
blind  form  foimd  in  the  caves  about  Conestoga  Creek,  in  I^caster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jordan  thinks  it  is  evidently  derived 
from  local  epigean  species.  The  eyes  of  many  catfishes  are  not 
highly. developed  and  are  of  little  use  in  detecting  food,  so  that 
their  further  reduction  as  an  adaptation  to  cave  life  is  not  remark- 
able. 

The  great  majority  of  North  American  cave  fishes  belong  to  the 
family  Amblyopsidae,  and  all  of  the  species,  whether  cryptozoic 
(Gr.  Kpv7rT(k,  hidden,  and  5a>7},  life)  or  epigean,  show  signs  of 
degeneracy,  eight  having  degenerate  eyes,  five  mere  vestiges,  six 
dwelling  permanently  in  caves,  one  in  a  spring,  the  others  in  open 
streams.  This  family  contains  several  genera,  of  which  Chdogaster 
corniUus,  the  Dismal  Swamp  fish,  represents  the  epigean  ancestral 
type.  In  this  fish  the  eyes,  though  small,  are  normally  developed 
and  the  colors  are  also  preserved.  Other  species  of  Chologaster 
(Fig.  9S,B)possessing  eyes  and  color,  but  also  provided  with  the  tac- 
tile papillae  which  are  so  highly  developed  in  true  cave  forms,  are 
found  in  cave  springs  in  Tennessee  and  southern  Illinois.  The  small 
cave  fish  Typklkhthys  subierraneusj  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Chologaster.  Here  the  eyes 
are  present  in  the  young  but  become  defective  and  useless  in  the 
adult,  and  are  partly  overgrown  with  other  tissues.  Amblyopsis 
spelmis  (Fig.  95,A)  of  Manmioth  Cave  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  cavern  fishes.  Eigenmann  describes  the  senses  of  this  creature 
at  some  length.  The  animal  is  totally  blind,  but  has  what  he  calls 
"terminal  buds,"  interpreted  in  part  as  gustatory  (taste)  organs 
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scattered  over  the  entire  head,  especially  on  the  lips  and  snout. 
Experiments  indicate  that  if  they  are  present  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  they  are  few  in  number.  While  these  fishes  are  no  doubt  able 
to  taste  by  means  of  the  buds  on  the  lips  and  snout,  practically 
all  of  the  food  is  found  by  means  of  the  tactile  sense.  The  young 
up  to  40  nmi.  in  length  do  not  have  terminal  buds  developed,  and 


Fig.  05. — ^A,  Cave  fish,  AmHyopsis  speUtus,  ^eless;  B.  head  of  Ckologastar  pap- 
iBiferus,  possessing  eyes  but  blind.  Special  tactile  oigans  highly  developed  in 
both  forms.   (After  Eigenmann.) 


SO  their  food  is  located  entirely  by  touch,  for  the  sense  of  smell 
plays  but  a  minor  part,  if  any. 

The  tactile  sense  enables  the  fish  to  detect  vibrations  in  the  water 
originating  at  least  18  inches  away,  and  it  turns  and  swinLs  toward 
the  point  of  agitation  with  unerring  accuracy.  Agitations  behind 
the  animal  are  not  so  quickly  detected  as  those  in  front  or  on  either 
side.  As  the  fish  live  in  quiet  waters  this  sense  becomes  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  it,  far  exceeding  in  value  that  of  smell  or  taste. 

Although  blind,  Amblyopsis  avoids  even  the  diffused  light  of  a 
room,  remaining  in  the  dark  compartment  of  the  aquarium  until 
night,  when  the  specimens  all  collect  in  the  light  compartment. 
Bright  sunlight  is  irritating,  and  even  a  lighted  match  held  near  the 
aquarium  causes  very  general  and  active  movement.  The  direc- 
tion of  light  does  not  influence  the  action  of  these  fishes,  but  their 
behavior  is  due  to  a  perception  of  difference  in  the  intensity.  In 
Chahgaster  young  fish  an  inch  in  length  react  more  strongly  to  light 
than  older  ones,  even  if  their  eyes  are  destroyed,  and  one  part  of 
the  body  is  as  sensitive  as  another  to  a  pencil  of  strong  light.    Am- 
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blyopsis  also  shows  a  strong  positive  reaction  toward  violet  rays  and 
a  strong  negative  one  toward  pink  and  blue  (heliotropism). 

The  ear  of  Amblyopsis  is  anatomically  normal,  but  no  ordinary 
noises  such  as  screaming  or  striking  together  metal  bodies  over  the 
fish  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  its  actions.  It  seems  therefore 
to  be  totally  insensible  to  sound  waves,  although,  as  has  been  shown, 
highly  sensitive  to  other  vibrations. 

Amblyopsis  feeds  on  occasional  young  fish  of  its  own  or  some  other 
species;  it  also  eats  the  blind  crayfish  and  Crangonyx  and  perhaps 
CtEcidoka,  though  the  latter  lives  concealed  under  stones.  The 
crayfish  feeds  upon  the  two  lesser  Crustacea,  so  that  sooner  or  later 
their  substance  may  form  a  part  of  the  Amblyopsis  even  if  they  do 
not  contribute  directly  to  its  menu. 

The  invertebrate  fauna  shows  in  general  the  same  modifications 
among  its  members  as  are  found  among  the  vertebrates. 

Summary  of  Modifications. — ^The  adaptations  which  cave  ani- 
mals have  undergone  are  all  in  the  nature  of  retrogressions  or 
modifications  of  preexisting  structures.  The  principal  modifica- 
tions, therefore,  fall  under  the  four  following  groups,  of  which  the 
first  is: 

1.  Loss  of  pigmentation  or  bleaching  in  response  to  lack  of  light. 
The  Cuban  cave  fish,  Siygicola,  a  modified  marine  fish,  is  in  a 
transitional  condition,  as  the  individuals  range  from  pale  violet 
to  steel  blue.  The  former  should  be  found  in  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  caves  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  light  and  dark  fishes  are 
found  side  by  side.  As  has  been  said,  the  diffused  light  penetrates 
deeply  into  these  Cuban  sea  caves,  which  may  account  for  the 
apparent  slowness  of  depigmentation.  The  rosy  color  of  the  Pro- 
kus,  especially  the  carmine  of  its  gills,  is  simply  due  to  the  hue  of 
its  blood  showing  through  the  pigment-less  skin.  Proof  of  this, 
if  such  were  needed,  would  be  the  alternate  paling  and  reddening 
of  the  gills  when  bloodless  or  suffused  with  the  life-giving  fluid 
during  respiration. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  eyes.  These  may  degenerate  in  the  manner 
shown  above,  the  individual  parts  of  the  eye  becoming  imperfect 
and  hence  functionless,  or  the  entire  eye  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced, covered  by  other  tissues,  or  even  become  entirely  obsolete. 
Blind  forms,  as  has  been  shown,  may  nevertheless  be  sensitive  to 
light  and  even  heliotropic.  As  a  partial  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  vision,  tactile  organs,  including  antennae,  or  possibly  the  sense 
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cyf  smell,  may  be  increased  in  efficiency.  Cave  fishes  and  salaman- 
ders are  highly  sensitive  to  ordinary  vibrations,  although  in  some 
known  instances  deaf  to  soimd  waves. 

3.  The  organs  of  digestion  may  be  considerably  modified,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  scarcity  of  food,  which  not  only  implies  long  fasts 
and  irregular  digestive  activity,  but  a  highly  efficient  utilization 
of  whatever  of  nutrient  value  the  food  may  contain. 

4.  Slender  bodies  and  long  attenuated  appendages  are  also 
characteristic  of  cave  dwellers.  The  botanical  term  "depauper- 
ated," which  means  falling  short  of  the  natural  size  from  being 
impoverished  or  starved,  expresses  the  general  appearance  quite 
clearly,  as  almost  all  of  the  effects,  other  than  those  produced 
directly  by  the  absence  of  light,  are  due  to  scarcity  of  food.  Qui- 
escent conditions  seem  conducive  to  length  of  appendages,  for 
this  characteristic  is  seen  in  other  localities,  as  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Convergences. — ^As  one  would  infer,  convergences  exist  because 
of  the  simple  and  uniform  character  of  the  environment,  which 
offers  little  opportunity  for  variety  of  habitat  or  habits,  hence  of 
necessity  all  cave  creatures  tend  to  look  alike. 

Food  Supply. — ^The  scarcity  of  food  has  been  emphasized,  but 
the  ultimate  source  of  food  is  yet  to  be  discussed,  for  in  its  final 
terms  animal  food  is  derived  from  green  plants,  which  in  their 
turn  depend  upon  sunlight.  Hence  Nature's  great  epigean  labora- 
tory must  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the  food,  and  its  transference 
into  the  cave  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  Some  is  doubtless 
brought  in  by  temporary  visitants  whose  rejectamenta  form  a 
meager  supply  for  the  busy  scavengers  which  in  turn  perish  that 
others  may  be  fed.  Some  plant  food  is  blown  in  or  carried  in  by 
the  subterranean  streams,  but  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  food  available  is  in  indirect  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  cave  and  directly  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  entrance. 

Theories  to  Account  for  Cave  Modifications. — ^Several  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  accoimt  for  cave  modifications,  among 
which  are  the  following:  i.  Cessation  of  selection  or  amphimixis 
would  probably  account  for  the  reduction  of  certain  structures, 
although  whether  it  would  cause  them  entirely  to  disappear  is  a 
mooted  question.  The  reversal  of  selection  may  account  for  the 
loss  of  such  structures  as  the  eyes,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  great  caves  the  presence  of  such  easily  in- 
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jured  organs  might  become  a  menace  rather  than  a  mere  matter 
of  mdifference. 

2.  Most  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  retrograde  characters 
of  cave  animals  involve  the  inherited  effects  of  disuse,  in  other 
words,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  of  which  so  many 
good  authorities  deny  the  possibility. 

3.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  wa>  of  this,  it  seems  that 
the  theory  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  determinate  variations  may 
explain  the  adaptation  for  cave  life  which  makes  possible  the  origin 
of  cave  inhabitants  and  their  further  modification  after  becoming 
cave  forms  (Banta). 

'4.  The  forms  were  adapted  first  and  changed  their  environ- 
ment to  suit. 

Perhaps  a  compromise  explanation  embodying  portions  of  those 
listed  above  may  come  nearer  the  truth  than  any  one  exclusively. 
It  may  be  that  creatures  already  weakened  and  tending  to  de- 
generate entered  the  caves  for  retreat  from  the  strife  of  epigean 
existence  for  which  they  were  unfitted,  and  that  starvation  and 
absence  of  light  increased  the  individual  degeneracy  and  finally 
had  its  effect  on  the  race.  Nevertheless  it  may  well  be  that  cer- 
tain of  the  modifications  shown  by  cave-dwelling  forms  are  merely 
ontogenetic. 

Origin  of  Cave  Faunas. — ^Four  theories  have  been  advanced 
by  Eigenmann  to  account  for  the  origin  of  cryptozoic  faunas.  These 
are:  (i)  Accidental  carrying  in.  This  probably  plays  little  or  no 
part  in  cavern-peopling,  for  frogs  and  fishes  placed  within  the 
caves  have  speedily  departed,  either  to  the  epigean  region  or  to 
oblivion,  and  such  attempts  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  single  new  cave  form. 

(2)  Step  by  step  colonization,  the  species  penetrating  furdier 
and  further  into  the  deeper  recesses  in  successive  generations. 

(3)  The  animals  jnay  have  developed  along  with  the  caves, 
pari  passUy  a  theory  which  is  rather  unlikely. 

(4)  Animals  elsewhere  adjusted  to  do  without  light  may  ha\'C 
gathered  voluntarily  into  the  caves.  This,  as  has  been  empha- 
sized, does  not  mean  fossorial  forms  but  those  which  lived  in 
crevices  or  under  banks  and  rocks  where  feebler  creatures  would 
be  likely  to  take  refuge.  The  white-footed  mouse  has  such  a  habi- 
tat in  rocky  woodland,  and  it  is  only  when  it  lives  in  woodlands 
where  no  rocks  exist  that  it  burrows  and  thus  proves  the  excq>tian 
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to  the  rule;  this  burrowing,  furthermore,  may  well  be  a  secondarily 
acquired  habit. 

This  last  theory  of  cavern-populating  conforms  most  nearly 
with  that  which  seems  most  plausible  for  the  origin  of  cave 
modifications. 

DEEP-SEA  LIFE 

EnvironmetU 

Extent. — ^While  the  oceans  cover  64.5  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  deep  sea  is  more  limited  in  extent;  nevertheless  it  em- 
braces about  one-half  of  the  entire  globe.  Most  geologists  have 
become  convinced  of  the  relative  permanency  of  the  oceans,  there 
having  been  no  essential  shifting  of  their  areas,  at  least  since  the 
close  of  Proterozoic  time. 

Ph3rsical  Characteristics.— The  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  sea'in  their  effect  upon  animal  life,  which  were  discussed  in 
detail  in  Chapter  V,  are  four  in  number,  of  which  the  first  is  cold. 
Below  about  3000  feet  the  temperature  is  37°  F.  or  less,  all  diurnal 
and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  temperature  cease,  and  the  waters 
are  equable  in  their  darkness  and  degree  of  heat  the  world  over, 
whether  they  lie  beneath  the  pole  or  under  the  vertical  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun.  In  the  great  "deeps"  the  water  is  ice-cold,  averaging 
about  32**  Fahrenheit.  Ocean  currents  from  the  polar  regions, 
sinking  ever  deeper,  flow  toward  the  equator  with  a  deliberation 
which  renders  their  rate  of  progress  immeasurably  slow;  neverthe- 
less they  bring  with  them  to  the  greatest  depth  the  boreal  cold, 
and  oxygen;  food,  on  the  contrary,  sinks  directly  from  the  sun-lit 
upper  strata  into  the  depths. 

This  intense  cold  is  believed  to  date  from  the  Glacial  period,  for 
with  the  melting  of  the  ice  the  cold  waters,  pouring  into  the  oceans, 
sank  into  the  depths,  so  that  the  Pleistocene  was  a  critical  time  for 
all  forms  of  life,  not  only  for  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  glaciated 
lands  and  the  shallow-water  life  of  the  northern  and  southern 
oceans,  but  evidently  for  the  scarcer  denizens  of  the  abyss  as  well. 

Below  the  limits  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  greatest  of  storm 
waves,  about  150  feet,  and  below  the  average  depth  of  tidal  action, 
probably  about  600  feet,  all  movement  is  exceedingly  sloWj  and  there 
are  only  the  imperceptibly  deliberate  diffusion  streams  which 
mingle  the  waters.    However,  about  the  oceanic  islands  and  in 
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places  along  the  continental  slopes  down  to  about  3500  feet  the 
bottoms  are  without  ooze  accumulation. 

The  distance  to  which  light  penetrates  varies  "with  the  angle  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  the  clarity  of  the  water;  but  on  the  average  200 
fathoms  is  the  limit  of  its  penetration.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  cave- 
dwelling  forms,  has  its  effects  both  direct  and  indirect  on  the 
organisms  of  the  deep. 

While  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea-level,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  weight  of  the  overlying  column  of  air,  is,  on  the  average,  nearly 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  when  one  goes  downward  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  pressure  increases  enormously  owing 
to  the  greater  relative  weight  of  water.  This  rate  of  increase, 
which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  for  every  thousand  fathoms. 
Even  at  sea-level  the  burden  of  the  air  pressure  upon  our  bodies 
would  be  unbearably  great  were  it  not  equalized  within  and  without, 
and  so  it  is  with  marine  forms.  The  submarine  diver  in  his  inflated 
dress  is  strictly  limited  as  to  depth,  and  so  is  the  underseas  craft, 
because  the  pressure  is  borne  by  the  surface  of  the  ship  and  is  not 
transmitted  throughout  its  mass  as  it  is  in  a  deep-water  animal. 
Hence  the  submersible  is  crushed  and  destroyed  at  a  relatively 
slight  depth  compared  with  that  beyond  which  pressure-adapted 
creatures  can  penetrate  with  security. 

Summary  of  Bionomic  Features. — ^Briefly,  these  are  the  four 
factors  just  discussed — cold,  quiescence,  darkness,  pressure;  add 
to  these  the  total  absence  of  living  green  plants  beyond  the  lig^t 
zone  and  the  summary  of  conditions  is  complete. 

Se§  Floor. — Because  of  its  influence  on  marine  life  the  character 
of  the  ocean  bottom  must  be  determined.  Away  from  the  con- 
tinental margins  the  ocean  floor  is  a  vast  undulating  plain  with 
occasional  volcanic  and  other  elevations  which  may  or  may  not 
reach  the  surface,  and  here  and  there  profounder  abysses — the  so- 
called  deeps.  This  floor  is  carpeted  with  a  mass  of  material,  of 
terrigenous  (bom  of  the  land)  origin  near  the  shores,  and  organic 
in  nature  further  out  until  the  profounder  depths  are  reached, 
where  the  organic  materials  cease.  Thus  the  continental  shelf 
from  tide  limits  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  is  covered  with  terrig- 
enous materials,  mainly  sands  with  occasional  areas  of  mud  washed 
into  the  sea  by  rivers,  the  d6bris  of  subaerial  and  stream  erosion, 
and  also  that  made  by  the  waves  in  cutting  back  the  land.  Out  to 
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200  mOes  from  land,  more  or  less,  and  therefore  at  depths  up  to  and 
over  1000  fathoms,  both  terrigenous  and  organic  materials  prevail, 
but  beyond  these  limits  the  former  cease  except  for  water-logged 
volcanic  material — ^pumice  stone  and  ash — to  which  should  be 
added  the  extra-terrestrial  bodies  called  meteorites. 

The  organic  remains  are  known  collectively  as  oozes,  and  con- 
sist of  the  shells  and  partially  decomposed  remains  of  tiny  organ- 
isms. Protozoa,  MoUusca,  and  plants,  which  dwell  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  sea  and  whose  bodies  fall  as  a  veritable  rain  into 
the  depths  when  their  allotted  span  is  measured.    The  oozes  are: 

I.  Pteropod  ooze,  consisting  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  limy 
shells  of  pteropods  or  sea-butterflies  (MoUusca)  mingled  with  other 
organic  remains.  This  ooze  is  not  very  extensive,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  is  found  at  a  limited  distance  from  land.  In  depth 
it  ranges  from  500  to  1500  fathoms. 

The  second  kind  of  ooze,  known  as  foraminiferal  or  Globigerina 
ooze,  contains  a  high  percentage  of  the  remains  of  Foraminifera, 
small  marine  Protozoa  whose  shells  are  also  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Of  these  the  genus  Globigerina  is  so  characteristic  and 
abundant  as  to  give  its  name  to  the  mass.  This  is  the  most  exten- 
sive ooze  of  all,  covering  vast  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Antarctic 
oceans.  Its  vertical  range  is  from  1500  to  2500  fathoms.  The  lower 
limit  is  caused  by  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
water,  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  increasing  pressure.  The 
presence  of  this  carbonic  acid  adds  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  water, 
hence  limy  shells  can  not  exist  beyond  2500  fathoms,  and,  if  the 
water*s  depth  exceeds  that  limit,  they  are  dissolved  before  being 
buried  by  later  accimiulations. 

Radiolaria  are  also  Protozoa  which  secrete  delicate  glassy  tests 
or  skeletons  of  silica.  These,  while  fragile  and  easily  broken,  resist 
solution  far  beyond  the  disappearing  point  of  the  calcareous  shells. 
Radiolarian  oozes  are  not  widespread,  but  occur  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  They  cover  but  3.4  per 
cent  of  the  ocean  floor. 

Diatom  ooze  is  formed  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  minute  plants,  of 
which  a  single  species  is  particularly  abundant  in  Antarctic  waters, 
where  the  Diatom  oozes  cover  an  area  estimated  at  10,000,000 
square  mUes  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  sea  bottom.  The  average 
depth  is  about  2000  fathoms. 

Beyond  the  oozes  comes  the  red  clay,  the  most  widely  distributed 
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of  oceanic  deposits,  as  it  covers  36  per  cent  of  the  oceans.  In  depth 
it  ranges  from  2500  fathoms  downward  and  really  includes  the 
limits  of  the  Radiolarian  ooze,  for  Murray  says  that  the  latter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  red  clay  containing  many  radiolarian 
skeletons.  This  red  clay  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  pumice  and  other  volcanic  materials  which  have  long  been 
acted  upon  by  sea  water.  In  the  greatest  depths  there  is  of  couise 
practically  no  limy  material  present,  but  in  lesser  depths  the  day 
merges  either  into  Globigerina  or  Radiolarian  ooze.  The  rate  of 
deposition  of  the  red  clay  is  very  slow,  as  there  have  been  found 
in  it  grains  of  meteoric  dust,  the  undissolved  ear  bones  of  whales, 
and  the  teeth  of  huge  sharks  (Carcharodon  megalodon).  The  latter 
are  not  known  to  have  survived  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  yet 
the  teeth  lie  so  near  the  surface  of  the  deposit  as  to  be  picked  up  in 
an  ordinary  dredge,  occasionally  in  great  numbers,  one  dredge 
load  from  the  central  Pacific  containing  50  ear  bones  of  whales 
and  1500  sharks'  teeth. 

Food  Supply. — ^The  significance  of  the  oozes  from  our  present 
viewpoint  is  that  they  constitute  the  importers  of  food  intd  the 
depths.  Many  of  the  creatures  lived  in  the  great  pelagic  zone  where 
life-giving  heat  and  light  are  prevalent  and  where  green  plants 
(algae)  flourish.  These  algae  form  the  food  of  the  ooze  animals  and 
the  latter,  dying,  descend  through  the  refrigerating  cold  to  the  depths 
below.  Although  certain  bacteria  may  be  present,  disintegration 
must  be  very  slow,  so  that  the  animal  substance  remains  available 
as  food  for  a  considerable  time.  The  ooze  is  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, probably  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  to  this  come  fishes 
with  feeble  masticatory  organs  to  feed  upon  the  ooze  creatures, 
and  in  their  turn  form  the  food  of  the  more  aggressiye,  predaceous 
sort.    From  the  nature  of  things  all  of  the  animals  are  carnivorous. 

Deep-Sea  Fauna 

All  phyla  of  animals  are  represented  in  the  deep-sea  fauna,  but 
they  are  of  course  only  water-breathing  organisms,  hence  the 
higher  Arthropoda  (insects,  etc.)  and  all  vertebrates  above  the 
fishes  are  debarred. 

Origin. — None  of  the  deep-sea  forms  is  the  product  of  a  locally 
evolved  race,  but  they  are  all  simply  adapted  migrants  from  the 
lesser  depths,  either  the  p>elagic  or  the  littoral  realms.    Thus  thdr 
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modifications  are  merely  a  response  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  deep  sea  which,  while  it  gives  rise  to  convergences  as  does  the 
cave  life,  does  not  entirely  mask  relationships  with  the  shoal-water 
forms.  It  was  thought  that  because  of  its  changelessness  the  deep- 
sea  would  prove  the  last  refuge  of  certain  very  ancient  forms  of 
marine  life,  elsewhere  extinct,  such  for  instance  as  the  Paleozoic 
trilobites.  But  extensive  submarine  exploration,  notably  that  by 
the  English  ship  "Challenger,"  the  American  "Albatross,"  and 
the  Norwegian  ship  "Michael  Sars"  has  revealed  many  abyssal 
organisms,  none  of  which  is  old,  geologically  speaking,  or  if 
ancient,  without  living  relatives  in  shallow  waters.  In  other 
words,  no  Paleozoic  survivals  are  exclusively  deep-sea  in  their 
present  distribution,  in  fact,  there  are  here  no  Paleozoic  stocks 
ataU. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  deep-sea  invertebrates  do  not 
antedate  the  Triassic  and  that  the  majority  have  affinities  with 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  types.  The  vertebrates,  on  the  other 
handy  are  yet  more  recent,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  sharks  and 
chimaeroids,  none  is  older  than  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and  the 
exceptions  mentioned  may  well  be  relatively  recent  downward 
migrants,  although  they  are  representatives  of  creatures  which 
have  survived  at  least  from  the  Carboniferous. 

Adaptiye  Characters. — ^The  adaptive  characters  of  deep-sea 
animals  are  summarized  by  Giinther  as  follows: 

1.  The  animals  Bve  frail  and  weak,  with  very  little  earthy  matter 
in  their  bones.  The  flesh  is  thin  and  flabby  in  consistency  (see, 
however,  page  390). 

2.  Simplified  colors  are  the  rule,  either  pearly  gray  or  black, 
although  some  fishes  have  scarlet  fins.  The  last  may  be  an  in- 
heritance from  a  colorful  ancestor,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
Proteus  of  the  Austrian  caves,  may  be  due  to  the  color  of  blood 
showing  through  a  pigment-less  skin.  The  pink  eyes  of  an  albino 
are  analogous.  One  fish,  Macrurus  filicauda,  reverses  the  standard 
faunal  coloring  of  sea  fishes  in  that  it  has  a  black  belly  and  is  silvery 
on  top.  This  may  be  explained  as  a  resf)onse  to  the  reversal  of  the 
source  of  illumination,  for  such  as  there  is  is  due  entirely  to  the 
I^iosphorescent  light  emanating  from  the  animal  life,  which  is 
largely  benthonic.  Hence  the  enemy  looking  down  on  the  fish 
from  above  sees  only  the  silvery  back  which  blends  with  the  lumi- 
nous environment,  while  to  a  foe  looking  up  from  below  the  black 
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belly  would  blend  with  the  overlying  darkness  and  thus  become 
practically  invisible. 

3.  Some  deep-sea  fishes  are  blind y  others  have  telescopic  eyes,  yet 
others  have  eyes  like  concave  mirrors,  either  of  the  two  latter  types 
serving  to  absorb  the  greatest  possible  number  of  light  rays. 

4.  There  are,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  vision,  certain 
tactile  organs,  long  feelers,  and  slender  attenuations  of  the  fins  such 
as  may  only  be  used  effectively  in  quiescent  waters. 

5.  Almost  all  are  phosphorescent.  The  light-giving  function 
may  be  either  diffused  over  the  entire  body  or  localized  in  highly 
modified  organs.  These  may  take  the  form  of  round,  shining, 
mother-of-pearl-colored  bodies,  imbedded  in  the  skin,  either  laiger 
bodies  of  an  oval  or  irregularly  elliptical  shape,  placed  on  the  head 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  or  smaller  round  globular  bodies  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  in  series  along  the  side  of  the  body  and 
tail,  especially  near  the  abdominal  profile,  less  frequently  along 
the  back  (Giinther). 

This  phosphorescence  seems  to  have  been  acquired  before  the 
deep-sea  migration  occurred,  necessitated  by  the  nocturnal  pelagic 
habits  mentioned  above.  Such  forms  are  diurnal  vertical  migrants, 
coming  to  the  surface  at  night  and  sinking  below  the  light  zone 
during  the  daytime.  This  habit  may  have  aided  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  pressure  changes  and  thus  made  easy  their  abyssal  journey, 
accomplished  probably  by  step-by-step  migration  extending  over 
many  generations.  Phosphorescence  is  absent  in  all  fresh-water 
fishes,  for  the  only  places  wherein  they  could  find  perpetual  daik- 
ness — the  profounder  depths  of  certain  lakes  and  inland  seas — are 
of  too  brief  duration,  geologically  speaking,  for  the  evolution  of 
new  structures  such  as  these.  The  chemical  character  of  sea  water 
as  an  aid  to  their  establishment  in  marine  fishes  has  also  been 
mentioned  as  a  reason  for  their  absence  in  fresh  waters.  But  many 
insects  are  phosphorescent  and  none  such  are  marine. 

6.  Many  deep-sea  fishes  live  on  decajdng  ooze,  and  hence  have 
lost  their  powers  of  nuisticaiion.  Others  are  rapacious,  with  powerful 
jaws. 

7.  Many  show  wonderful  contrivances  for  the  care  of  young; 
others  produce  young  in  enormous  numbers. 

Vertical  Distribution. — ^Life  exists  at  all  depths,  specimens  hav- 
ing been  taken  even  at  so  profound  a  distance  downward  as  8000 
meters  or  26,000  feet,  nearly  5  miles,  but  the  numbers  of  individuals 
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decrease  as  the  dredge  descends  to  greater  and  greater  depths. 
The  abyss  is,  however,  comparatively  rich  in  species  though  poor 
in  individuals.  Thus  at  500  fathoms  the  dredge  may  contain  a 
hundred  examples  of  the  same  animal,  whereas  in  greater  depths 
there  may  be  two  each  of  ten  different  species. 

Sir  John  Murray  has  determined  the  number  of  bottom-dwelling 
forms  at  the  various  levels  to  be 

Down  to     200  meters,  about  4,200  species 
"      "    2000      "  "        600       " 

"      "    4000      "  "       400      " 

Over         5000      "  "        150      " 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  operation  of  dredg- 
ing in  very  deep  waters  is  one  involving  much  time  and  expense, 
so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  abyssal  floor  has  been  actually 
explored.  Then,  too,  the  exploration  is  done*  blindly  and  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  must  enter  very  largely  into  the  result,  especially 
if  the  creatures  to  be  secured  are  at  all  alert  and  quick  of  move- 
ment. 

Summary. — ^The  absence  of  green  plant  life  must  be  emphasized, 
but,  with  this  exception,  all  the  phyla  of  organisms  found  in  shallow 
water  are  represented.  Among  the  inverkbraks,  the  sponges  form 
an  important  element  in  the  deep-sea  fauna,  and  coelenterates  such 
as  the  corals,  hydroids  and  their  allies,  while  not  so  numerous  as 
the  sponges,  are  also  well  represented.  Echinoderms,  among  which 
are  the  brittle-stars  and  stalked  crinoids,  the  latter  the  survivors 
of  a  formerly  extensive  group,  are  present,  and  holothurians  or  sea- 
cucumbers  are  also  found.  The  modem  stalked  crinoids  are  rarely 
found  beyond  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms,  although  the  free-swim- 
ming species,  Bathyntetra  abyssicola^  has  been  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  2900  fathoms.  One  is,  however,  generally  suspicious  of  the  re- 
corded depth  of  pelagic  forms,  for  while  the  depth  to  which  the 
dredge  actually  descended  may  be  beyond  dispute,  the  contained 
creatures,  except  of  course  benthonic  forms,  may  possibly  have 
been  caught  in  transit  and  at  a  much  higher  level.  Starfishes, 
while  living  mainly  at  moderate  depths,  do  descend  to  2000  fathoms 
or  more.  The  sea-urchins  have  been  dredged  from  depths  of  2000  to 
3000  fathoms  but  those  from  the  greater  depths  have  very  light  thin 
shells  comparable  to  the  bones  of  the  abyssal  fishes.  Of  the  annelid 
worms,  while  the  majority  are  undoubtedly  littoral,  deep-sea  forms 
are  also  conmion,  characteristic  specimens  having  been  dredged'  , 
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by  the  "  Challenger"  from  a  depth  of  4000  fathoms  off  TeBeriffe. 
These  were  tube-building  worms,  but  other  species  also  occur. 

Bryozoa  range  to  3000  fathoms.  Brachiopods  have  been  dredged 
from  2900  and  probably  go  much  deeper,  a  single  species  having  a 
vertical  range  of  nearly  800  fathoms.  Of  the  Mollusca,  the  Pelecy- 
poda  have  a  very  great  vertical  distribution,  that  of  the  mussel 
MyiUus  phascolinus  being  from  the  shore  to  3000  fathoms.  In  the 
greater  depths  the  shells  of  bivalves  are  exceedingly  delicate,  being 
sometimes  quite  transparent;  in  the  littoral  zone,  on  the  other  hand, 
thick-shelled  pelecj^jods  are  the  rule.  The  majority  of  gastropods 
are  shallow-water  forms,  although  a  number  of  them  are  found  at 
depths  of  from  1000  to  2000  fathoms.  As  in  the  pelecypods,  tie 
shells  and  their  ornamentation  are  more  delicate  than  in  their  shoal* 
water  relatives,  and  their  colors  are  faint,  "though  often  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  iridescence, 
and  even  the  non-iridescent  abyssal  species  give  out  a  sort  of  sheen, 
which  is  wanting  in  their  shallow-water  allies"  (Grabau). 

Cephalopods  (see  Chapter  XXVI)  inhabit  waters  of  moderate 
depths  only,  but  because  of  their  prevailingly  great  swimming  pow- 
ers only  the  benthonic  or  sluggish  sorts  are  taken  in  the  dredge, 
our  knowledge  of  the  more  aggressive  sorts  being  derived  largely 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  as  a  by-product  of  the  sperm-whale  fishery, 
for  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  dietary  of  this  huge  cetacean. 
There  is  but  one  sedentary  benthonic  cephalopod,  and  that  is  Spi- 
rula,  "which  attaches  itself  to  rocks  like  an  Actinia  [sea-anemone], 
or  lies  partly  buried  in  the  mud  with  its  beautifully  coiled  and 
chambered  shell  wholly  concealed  by  the  fleshy  parts.  A  perfect 
specimen  was  dredged  off  Granada  in  the  Caribbean  by  the  'Blake' 
from  a  depth  of  950  fathoms  "  (Grabau). 

Of  the  arthropods,  we  have  barnacles  from  3000  fathoms,  ostra- 
cods  from  2000,  decapods  ^uch  as  crabs,  shrimps,  and  lobsters  rang- 
ing down  to  2500,  though  true  crabs  are  largely  shallow-water  forms, 
few  occurring  below  400  fathoms. 

Vertebraks, — Of  the  elasmobranchs,  the  true  sharks  have  been 
taken  at  depths  of  from  345  to  400  fathoms  and  the  rays  down  to 
608  fathoms.  None  show  deep-sea  characteristics,  however.  The 
chimaeroids  or  silver  sharks  (see  Fig.  11),  on  the  other  hand,  often 
with  huge  eyes  and  a  long  attenuated  body  and  tail,  are  dis- 
tinctly abyssal  in  their  appearance.  Of  these,  Ckinugra  t^nis 
ranges  from  200  to  1300  fathoms,  Callorhynchus  down  to  600, 
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Fig.  96. — ^Deep-aca  fishes.  A,  Pholostomias  guernei,  length  i  .5  inches,  taken  at 
3500  feet;  B,  Idiacanikus  ferox,  8  inches,  16,500  feet;  C,  Gastrostomus  bairdii,  18 
inciies,  ajoo-8800  feet;  D,  Cryptopsaras  couesii,  2.25  inches,  10,000  feet;  E,  F, 
Umopkryne  luci/er,  2  laches.  (After  Goode  and  Bean,  from  Schuchert's  Historical 
r.) 
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Harriotta  from  700  to  1000,  and  Chimcsra  tnonstrosa  down  to 
1000. 

The  Esociformes  (pike-like)  group  of  teleost  fishes  includes  the 
cave  forms,  Amblyopsidae,  described  above,  in  addition  to  two  fami- 
lies with  deep-sea  members,  such  as  Cehmimus,  with  a  huge  mouth, 
small  teeth,  no  scales,  and  very  small  eyes.  Another,  Ipnops^  is 
paradoxical  in  that  while  it  has  no  eyes  it  has  nevertheless  two 
large,  phosphorescent  organs  on  the  head!  These  may  be  aUuring 
to  aid  in  securing  prey  (see  below).  Of  the  Clupeiformes  or  herring- 
like fishes  the  deep-sea  family  Stomiatidae  are  characterized  by 
delicate  scales  or  none  and  by  well  developed  phosphorescent 
organs.  Anguilliformes  are  eel-like,  and  of  these  the  larva  of  the 
true  eel,  known  as  Leptocephalus,  is  to  be  included  among  the 
abysso-pelagic  forms.  Another,  Gastrostamus  (Fig,  96,C),  with  .very 
long,  slender  body  and  enormous  jaws,  is  a  highly  characteristic 
abyssal  type.  Gadiformes,  cod-like  forms,  are  not  old  geologically, 
ranging  from  Oligocene  and  Miocene  to  recent.  The  deep-sea 
representatives  have  the  mouth  reduced  in  size,  dentition  reduced, 
eyes  very  large,  trunk  shortened  and  tail  tapering  to  a  filament. 
Thus,  while  cod-like  in  general  aspect,  they  are  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly abyssal,  but  being  relatively  recent  downward  migrants 
their  adaptations  are  not  yet  profound. 

The  Pediculati  (anglers)  include  a  remarkable  group  of  fishes 
whose  paired  fins  have  become  adapted  for  bottom-crawling,  and 
the  anterior  fin-rays  of  the'  dorsal  fin  function  as  a  lure,  imwary 
fishes  being  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  horrible  jaws  and 
incontinently  engulfed.  The  shoal-water  allies  may  be  protec- 
tively embellished  with  filaments,  like  fronds  of  sea-weed,  to  permit 
them  to  lie  in  wait  in  a  bed  of  algae  without  detection.  The  deep- 
sea  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bereft  of  such  devices,  which 
would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  where  no  sea-weeds  exist,  but 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  none  the  less  to  then*  habitat.  As  they 
are  not  benthonic,  the  pelvic  fins  are  absent,  and  so  are  the  scales; 
the  color  is  black  and  instead  of  a  seaweed-simulating  lure,  the 
fin-rays  are  tipped  with  luminous  organs  to  attract  the  prey  (Lino- 
phryne,  Fig.  96,  E,  F).  One,  Oneirodes,  is  itself  blind,  but  here  the 
value  of  phosphorescent  organs  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  deep-sea  fishes  have  been  spoken  of  as  weak  and  flabby 
of  flesh,  but  that  is  when  released  from  the  terrific  pressure  to 
which  they  are  adapted.     The  relatively  great  jaws  and  cruel 
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mouth  armament  which  many  possess  imply  creatures  of  marked 
physical  prowess,  decidedly  out  of  harmony  with  their  apparent 
frailty  when  within  the  scope  of  human  observation. 

Another  characteristic  of  deep-sea  fishes  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  is  their  very  small  size,  for  whereas  the  dimensions  of 
shallower  water  forms  may  often  be  measured  in  feet,  a  length  of 
several  inches  is  distinctive  of  many  of  these  grotesque  "mon- 
sters" of  the  abyss. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  deep  sea  and  of  the 
cave  as  well  is  their  changelessness.  There  is  nothing  to  mark 
the  flight  of  time — ^no  day  or  night,  no  sequence  of  seasons,  and 
the  sameness  of  conditions  year  in  and  year  out  must  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  inhabitants.  The  stream  of  individual  life 
as  well  as  of  evolution  k  quickened  by  environmental  changes 
and  is  lulled  into  repose  where  change  is  not.  Thus  these  forms, 
when  once  they  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  which,  as 
incoming  migrants,  they  have  to  meet,  practically  cease  their 
evolution  as  they  diminish  their  individual  activity  and  consequent 
metabolism.  Life  for  them  is  the  antithesis  of  the  feverish  activity 
of  surface  forms,  and  will  be  until  the  next  great  geologic  revolution 
puts  a  period  to  their  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
Desert  Adaptation 

Characteristics  of  the  Desert. — ^The  popular  conception  of  a 
desert  is  of  a  vast  level  stretch  of  drifting  sand,  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion except  in  the  rare  oases,  and  peopled  by  camels  and  the  more 
venturous  of  humanity — ^nomadic  Arabs  and  the  like.  While 
certain  desert  areas  do  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  this  descrip- 
tion, it  by  no  means  applies  to  all,  nor  is  it  even  characteristic 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  arid  stretches  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  desert  does  not  imply  sterility,  but  simply  the  possession  of  a 
rainless,  or  nearly  rainless  climate,  where  drought  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  continuous;  for  in  the  true  desert  there  is  no  regularly 
recurring  rainy  season,  and  such  rains  as  may  fall  are  intermittent 
and  uncertain  in  their  character.  Some  years,  even  torrential 
rains  may  fall  for  a  few  days,  as  the  existence  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  dry  water  courses,  dry  saline  lake  beds,  and  the  marks  of 
ancient  torrents  conclusively  proves;  during  other  years,  prac- 
tically no  rain  may  fall,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  principal  deserts, 
according  to  the  reports  of  residents  inhabiting  the  various  oases, 
it  is  stated  that  sometimes  for  several  years  in  succession  not  a 
drop  of  rain  has  been  known  to  occur.  In  tropical  countries  desert 
conditions  prevail  if  the  average  rainfall  is  under  15  inches  a  year, 
in  temperate  under  10  inches,  and  only  the  most  utter  deserts 
are  absolutely  rainless,  as,  for  example,  the  desert  of  Atacama  in 
South  America. 

Extent  of  the  Desert. — The  combined  area  of  all  of  the  deserts 
of  the  world,  that  is,  the  portion  where  evaporation  of  water  is  in 
excess  of  precipitation,  and  where  the  water  courses  have  no  out- 
lets to  the  sea,  has  been  estimated  at  eleven  and  a  half  millions 
of  square  miles,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  globe. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  neither  desert  plants  nor  animals 
can  exist  in  any  adequate  proportion  to  those  of  humid  areas, 
they  must,  nevertheless,  form  a  large  and  peculiarly  adapted 
flora  and  fauna,  thus  constituting  a  problem  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

393 
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DESERT  LIFE 

The  three  great  needs  of  every  organic  race  are  that  its  mem- 
bers may  find  food  and  safety  and  be  able  to  continue  their  kind 
in  future  generations.  This  is  especially  true  of  desert  forms,  but 
the  conditions  are  such  that  two  necessities  stand  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  others.  These  are  moisture-getting  and  moisture- 
conservation,  and  defense  against  both  the  physical  and  OTganic 
environments.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  exceedingly  severe 
and  the  weeding  out  of  the  unfit  ruthless. 

Moisture-getHng 

The  securing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  desert  forms,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  its  scarcity  is  the 
one  unvarying  characteristic  of  the  desert  Water  therefore  must 
not  only  be  obtained  by  diverse  means,  but  also  eflFectively  con- 
served. 

Plants. — ^Even  where  the  surface  sands  are  dry  and  burning 
there  may  be  available  ground  waters,  therefore  many  plants 
send  down  deep  exploring  roots  which  seek  and  find  the  subter- 
ranean water  supply.  Among  such  plants  is  the  date  palm  (Pkmnix 
dactylifera)  which  flourishes  only  where  its  roots  have  access  to 
water.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  where  the  eroding  action  of 
the  river  has  bared  the  roots  of  the  palms,  they  may  be  seen  going 
to  a  very  great  depth  until  they  reach  the  water-bearing  strata. 
Thus  the  presence  of  the  date  palm  either  implies  subsoil  water 
or  that  it  is  watered  artificially  from  a  well,*  as  rain  may  seriously 
injure  it.  "  In  the  land  where  rain  seldom  falls  and  where  an  in- 
candescent sun  daily  pours  down  its  fiery  beams,  out  of  a  sky  in 
which  a  cloud  is  rarely  seen,  the  date  tree  finds  its  most  congenial 
home"  (Madden). 

In  the  Sonoran  desert  of  our  Southwest,  the  most  characteristic 
tree  is  the  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora)  and  here  again  the  roots 
are  of  great  length,  sometimes  penetrating  to  water-bearing  strata 
at  a  depth  of  50  to  75  feet,  although  only  imder  exceptional  con- 
ditions does  the  tree  itself  reach  20  to  40  feet  in  height. 

Moisture  suspended  in  the  air  and  which,  while  it  may  form 
dew,  is  not  actually  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  must  be  ren- 
dered available,  and  this  may  be  brought  about  by  one  of  two 
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ways,  possibly  by  the  deliquescence  of  the  salty  encrustation  so 
characteristic  of  desert  plants  or  by  the  mechanical  collection  of  dew 
by  the  hairs  which  bedeck  their  surface.  In  either  case,  the  water 
instead  of  evaporating  back  into  the  atmosphere  may  be  largely 
absorbed  by  the  plant.  The  saline  coat  and  the  pubescence  are 
therefore  hygroscopic  (having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere)  in  their  effect.  Whether  or  not 
the  plant  can  utilize  the  moisture  thus  collected  is,  however,  open 
to  question. 

Animals, — ^With  the  animals  almost  the  sole  source  lies  in  the 
juices  of  the  food,  whether  plant  sap  or  the  blood  of  prey.  Many 
creatures  have  learned  to  depend  on  such  a  source  entirely  and  have 
abandoned  the  ordinary  means  of  quenching  the  thirst  by  drinking 
water  even  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  becomes  available. 
To  what  extent  the  skin  may  have  the  hygroscopic  power  i^  not 
recorded,  but  Willey  discovered  that  the  moloch  (Moloch  horridus, 
Fig.  qS),  a  highly  spinescent  lizard  which  lives  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Australia,  absorbed  water  like  blotting  paper  when  a  live  speci- 
men was  put  into  it. 

Moisture  Conservation 

Plants. — ^The  first  method  of  water  conservation  is  by  means  of 
reservoirs.  Of  these  Van  Dyke  says:  "The  storage  reservoir  be- 
low ground  is  not  an  unusual  method  of  supplying  water  to  the 
plant.  Many  of  the  desert  growths  have  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  example  of  it  is  the  wild  gourd.  This  is  little  more  than  an 
enormous  tap  root  that  spreads  out  turnip-shaped  and  is  in  size 
often  as  large  around  as  a  man's  body.  It  holds  water  in  its  pulpy 
mass  for  months  at  a  time,  and  while  almost  everything  above 
ground  is  parched  and  dying,  the  vines  and  leaves  of  the  gourd,  fed 
from  the  reservoir  below,  will  go  on  growing  and  the  flowers  continue 
blooming  with  unruffled  serenity.  In  the  Sonora  desert  there  is  a 
cactus  or  a  bush  (its  name  I  have  never  heard)  growing  from  a 
root  that  looks  almost  like  a  hornet's  nest.  This  root  is  half-wood, 
half-vegetable,  and  is  again  a  water  reservoir  like  the  root  of  the 
gourd." 

The  cacti  (see  PI.  V)  contain  large  masses  of  watery  pulp  in  then- 
stems,  the  water  being  renewed  during  each  humid  season.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  giant  saguaro  (Cereus  giganleus)  and  the  still  more 
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gigantic  saguesa  {Cereus  pringleii),  consist  of  huge,  fluted  columns, 
the  first  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in  diameter  and  lo  to  60  feet  in  height, 
sometimes  single,  again  branching  like  a  candelabrum.  The  latter 
consists  of  from  three  to  ten  such  columns  rising  from  a  single  rdoL 
These  have  woody  skeletons  like  vertical  ribs  corresponding  to  the 
flutings  of  the  column  and  supporting  the  pulpy  mass. 

The  barrel  cactus  affords  an  easily  obtained  supply  of  drinkable 
water  for  the  thirsty  Indians  of  the  Sonoran  desert.  The  water  is 
secured  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  cactus  and  then  mashing  the 
pulp  with  a  stick.  It  may  then  be  squeezed  with  the  hands,  the 
plant  tissue  thrown  away,  and  the  moisture  remains  behind  in 
the  cavity  thus  formed.  From  the  agave  or  "century  plant" 
(maguey)  of  Mexico  the  sap  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  plant  in 
the  center  of  the  crown  of  leaves.  This  is  allowed  to  ferment  and 
fonns  the  Mexican  national  beverage,  "pulque." 

A  thickened  bark  to  hold  water  is  found  on  maiiy  trees  like  the 
sangre-de-dragon  and  torote  {Jairopha  spp.)  which  are  also  pro- 
tected from  loss  by  evaporation  by  a  glazed  or  varnished  surface. 
If  a  tree  be  wounded  the  sap  flows,  thickens  to  a  varnish,  and 
heals  the  cut. 

Animals* — ^Water  storage  in  animals  has  not  been  extensively 
investigated,  except  perhaps  in  the  camel,  in  which  the  rumen  or 
first  division  of  the  stomach  has  developed  in  its  walls  what  are 
known  as  water  cells.  These  are  cavities  with  a  narrow  mouth 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle,  acting  like  the  draw- 
string of  a  bag.  When  the  beast  drinks,  not  only  is  the  stomach 
filled,  but  these  water  cells  as  well.  The  water  contained  in  the 
stomach  is  of  course  at  once  absorbed  into  the  circulation  and 
distributed,  but  the  stored  water  is  later  doled  out  to  the  stomach 
and  thence  to  the  blood  through  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
muscles.  Hence  the  camel  can  travel  from  oasis  to  oasis  with 
comparative  ease,  but  Lord  Wolseley*s  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  tells 
us  that  when  worked  for  three  days  without  water,  a  camel's  con- 
dition runs  down  rapidly,  and  after  long  joumejrs  of  five  or  six  days 
without  water,  it  requires  several  days  to  regain  its  strength,  whfle 
if  it  is  allowed  to  go  down  below  a  certain  point,  it  will  take  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  to  pick  up  again,  and  if  it  is  old  it  may  never 
recover  (Madden). 

Avoidance  of  Evaporation. — Plants  avoid  loss  of  water  princi- 
pally by  leaflessness.    No  desert  shrub  or  tree  is  large-leaved,  and 


Plate  V.—A.  giant  cactus.  saKuaro.  Cn-aii  tif^'ilrus,  in  Ihe  desert  irM'  ; 
of  Zipotitlui,  Puebia,  Meilca.  B.  cactus  fumu  at  the  head  of  San  Joan  ' 
Ryan    buiaoo,   PiKbb,  Mexico.    (Photognphs  by  PioCeaor  Charies 

ScfaiKbeR.) 
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with  most  the  leaves  are  either  very  small  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cacti,  entirely  absent,  the  thickened  stems  serving  such  respiratory 
function  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Where  leaves  occur  they  either 
fall  off  at  once  with  the  coming  of  drought  or  fold  themselves  so  as 
to  present  the  smallest  possible  surface  for  evaporation,  or  they  may 
hang  edgewise  to  the  stm. 

The  form  of  the  plant  is  also  such  as  to  offer  the  least  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk.  To  be  ideal  this  form  should  be  spherical, 
which  is  of  course  hardly  possible,  nevertheless  a  robust  cylindrical 
shape  with  a  hemispherical  termination  is  common  and  some  cacti 
are  reduced  to  the  hemisphere  alone,  which,  with  its  armament  of 
spines,  looks  not  unUke  a  well  stocked  pincushion.  The  cylindrical 
form  intercepts  more  sunlight  when  the  sun  is  low  and  the  light 
proportionately  weak;  as  the  sun  rises  and  gains  in  strength,  how- 
ever, less  and  less  is  received  by  the  cylindrical  sides  until  a  condi- 
tion of  total  reflection  is  reached.  The  relatively  small  hemispheri- 
cal summit  will  now  give  the  plant  a  very  material  advantage  over 
the  cactus  whose  bulk  is  entirely  contained  within  the  hemisphere. 
The  fluting  of  the  surface  which  often  occurs  is  of  course  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  surface  reduction,  but  is  doubtless  a  mechanical 
necessity  for  stiffening  a  tall  column  with  little  internal  strength. 

The  hairiness  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  mechanical 
aid  to  moisture-getting  is  also  of  conservation  value,  as  it  resists 
transpiration  by  day  as  well  as  collecting  dew  by  night;  and  the 
varnishing  or  waxiness  so  characteristic  of  desert  plants  has  the 
same  economic  function  of  conserving  mobture. '  It  also  reflects 
sunlight,  giving  total  reflection  when  rays  are  slanting. 

Animals  conserve  water  by  being  non-perspiring,  for  while  per- 
spiration may  have  a  physiologic  value,  not  only  to  aid  in  ridding 
the  body  of  some  effete  waste,  but  also,  through  its  evaporation, 
in  keeping  the  body  cool,  these  benefits  are  offset  by  the  ill  effect 
of  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the  S3rstem  where  water  is  scarce  and 
precious.  Practically  non-perspiring  mammals  are  thus  a  response 
to  arid  adaptation. 

Defense 

Plants. — ^The  first  defensive  need  of  the  plants  is  anchorage 
against  the  almost  continually  blowing  winds,  and  the  same  tap- 
roots which  serve  so  admirably  for  water-getting  also  aid  in  secur- 
ing the  plant  in  th^  place  where  it  would  grow.    The  so-called 
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Russian  thistle  (Salsola  tragus),  which  is  a  widespread  and  trouble- 
some weed  in  many  parts  of  the  central  and  western  states,  is  firmly 
anchored  until  its  growth  is  accomplished  and  it  has  ripened  its 
seeds,  then,  loosening  its  hold,  it  is  driven  before  the  wind  and  so 
scatters  its  seed  far  and  wide.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
Canada  by  the  Russian  immigrants  with  their  wheat,  but  now  its 
own  migratory  powers  have  spread  it  far  beyond  its  older  limita- 
tions. 

Spinescence,  which  is  a  very  prevalent  characteristic  of  desert 
plants,  doubtless  serves  very  adequately  the  purpose  of  defense, 
although  it  may  also  admit  of  anotlier  explanation,  for  spines  tend 
to  diminish  as  humidity  increases  and  increase  where  it  diminishes. 
But  the  numbers  of  grazing  animals  against  whose  depredations 
the  spines  are  thought  to  be  effective  diminish  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  aridity  and  hence  where  spinescence  is  most 
highly  developed.  This  would  seem  to  weigh  against  the  belief 
that  such  structures  are  the  result  of  adaptation  for  defense. 
Nevertheless,  as  Van  Dyke  says: 

''The  sahuaro,  the  bisnaga,  the  cholla,  and  the  pan-cake  lobed 
prickly  pear  would  have  a  short  life  and  not  a  merry  one  if  they 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  desert  prowler.  As  it  is  they  are 
sometimes  sadly  worried  about  their  roots  by  rabbits  and  in  their 
lobes  by  the  deer.  It  seems  almost  incredible  but  is  not  the  less  a 
fact,  that  deer  and  desert  cattle  will  eat  the  choUa — ^fniit,  stem, 
and  trunk — though  it  bristles  with  spines  that  will  draw  blood 
from  the  human  hand  at  the  slightest  touch. 

"Nature  knows  very  well  that  the  attack  will  come  and  so  she 
provides  her  plants  with  various  different  defenses.  The  most 
common  weapon  which  she  gives  them  is  the  spine  or  thorn.  Al- 
most everything  that  grows  has  it  and  its  different  forms  are  many. 
They  are  all  of  them  sharp  as  a  needle  and  some  of  them  have  saw 
edges  that  rip  an)^ing  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The 
grasses,  and  those  plants  akin  to  them  like  the  yucca  and  the 
maguey,  are  often  both  saw-edged  and  spine-pointed.  All  cacti 
have  thorns,  some  straight,  some  barbed  like  a  harpoon,  some 
curved  like  a  hook.  There  are  chollas  that  have  a  sheath  covering 
the  thorn — a  scabbard  to  the  sword — and  when  anything  pushes 
against  it  the  sheath  is  left  sticking  in  the  wound.  The  different 
forms  of  the  bisnaga  are  little  more  than  vegetable  porcupines. 
They  bristle  with  quills  or  have  hook-shaped  thorns  that  catch 
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and  hold  the  intruder.  The  sahuaro  has  not  so  many  spines,  but 
they  are  so  arranged  that  you  can  hardly  strike  the  cylinder  with- 
out striking  the  thorns." 

Of  the  chemical  characteristics  which  serve  the  plants  for  defense, 
the  first  to  assail  one's  senses  is  the  strong  aromatic  character  of 
desert  vegetation.  Both  odors  and  tastes  are  very  pronounced  and 
serve  to  prevent  the  plant  from  being  eaten  just  as  the  spinescence 
does.  A  notable  instance  is  the  very  characteristic  sage  btush  of 
the  western  plains  which  no  animal  will  eat  except  the  jack-rabbit 
and  no  bird  except  the  sage  hen,  and  the  flesh  of  «ach  is  so  thor- 
oughly impregnated  by  the  sage  that  no  human  being  will  eat  either 
of  them  if  any  other  food  is  available.  Neither  the  rabbit  nor  the 
chicken  will  eat  the  sage  durmg  their  first  summer  and  then  the 
flesh  of  each  is  most  palatable.  The  greasewood  is  another  dis- 
agreeable tasting  plant  with  sticky  varnished  leaves  which  nothing 
will  cat,  and  the  sangre-de-dragon  has  a  blood-red  sap  which  is  so 
powerfully  astringent  that  the  Indians  use  it  to  cauterize  bullet 
wounds. 

Thus,  aside  from  being  disagreeable  to  the  taste  and  smell, 
many  plants  are  actually  poisonous,  some  cathartic,  others  emetic 
in  their  effects,  while  one,  the  loco  weed  {Astragalus  hornii)  produces 
symptoms  in  domestic  stock  comparable  to  insanity,  hence  the 
term  "locoed"  as  applied  to  one  mentally  deranged  (Span. /oco, 
insane).  Horses  and  cattle  will  not  touch  the  loco  plant  for  the 
first  time  voluntarily,  but  as  with  many  other  forms  of  narcotic, 
the  habit  accidentally  acquired  is  almost  impossible  to  break. 

It  would  seem  again  as  though  these  chemical  characteristics 
were  of  great  defensive  value,  and  doubtless  they  are;  but  whether 
that  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  their  being  what  they  are,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  desert  conditions  regardless  of  the  presence  of  devour- 
ing animals  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  aromatic  character  is  so 
prevalent  among  desert  plants,  whether  used  as  food  or  not,  that 
it  leads  one  to  question  whether  or  no  defense  is  a  prime  cause  in  the 
evolution  of  this  characteristic.  The  gazelle,  one  of  the  most 
admirably  adapted  of  desert  animals,  is  confined  to  tufts  of  wiry 
grass  and  a  few  dwarf  and  strongly  scented  aromatic  herbs  for  food. 
That  these  agree  with  it  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
gazelles  in  some  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  is  extraordinary  and 
vast  herds  have  occasionally  been  met  with. 

Another  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  chemical  characteristics 
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of  desert  plants  is  that  they  are  merely  a  response  to  aridity.  It 
is  well  known  that  saline  lakes  are  characteristic  of  arid  climates, 
and  to  the  geologist  the  presence  of  beds  of  salt  or  gypsum  or  other 
alkaline  substances  is  indicative  of  desert  conditions  in  bygone 
times.  These  salt  lakes  are  thus  described  by  Pirsson:  Part  of  the 
river's  burden  '^  consists  of  various  salts  in  solution  and  such  salts 
are  carried  by  all  streams,  even  if ,  in  a  given  volume,  the  water 
appears  so  fresh  that  they  can  only  be  detected  by  chemical  means. 
In  ordinary  rivers  these  salts  are  discharged  into  the  sea,  but  iil 
interior  drainages  [i.  e,,  such  as  end  in  evaporation]  since  they 
cannot  be  dissipated  by  evaporation  like  the  water,  they  must 
constantly  accimiulate  at  the  point  where  the  drainage  ends. 

"If  the  river  ends  by  dwindling,  its  lower  part  finishes  in  a 
stretch  covered  with  salt  deposits,  sometimes  in  wet  seasons  con- 
verted into  a  salt  marsh  or  shallow  salt  lake,  and  known  as  a  salina. 
Examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  Tarim  River  which  ends  in  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  central  Asia,  in  the  Desaguedero  River  whidi 
carries  the  drainage  from  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  and  in  many 
other  places.  But  if  the  end  of  the  drainage  S3rstem  is  a  lake  the 
latter  is  bound  in  time  to  become  salt  through  the  concentration 
of  these  substances,  and  such  sd.lt  lakes  are  features  of  arid  or 
desert  regions  in  all  the  continents."  Examples  are  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Palestine,  Lakes  Baikal  and  Balkash  and  the  Aral  Sea  in  Siberia, 
and  in  North  America  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  Pyramid  Lake 
and  others  in  Nevada,  and  Mono  Lake  in  California. 

The  idea  has  been  expressed  that  the  chemicals  which  impr^nate 
desert  plants  may  have  an  analogous  source — ^water  more  or  less 
laden  with  these  salts  is  drawn  from  below  by  the  roots  and,  being 
dissipated  ultimately  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  leaves  the  sub- 
stances behind  as  a  residue  which  may  in  turn  be  elaborated  by  the 
plant  into  the  characteristic  aromatic  or  saline  chemical.  If  this 
be  true,  it  would  account  for  these  characteristics  without  invoking 
the  need  of  defense,  but  one  would  expect  to  find,  as  in  the  case  of 
thorny  growths,  a  lessening  of  the  chemical  attributes  as  one 
passes  from  the  arid  to  a  more  humid  region. 

Animals. — ^Against  physical  conditions  the  animal  must  find 
means  of  protection  and  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  that  of  the 
kmperakire  extremes  so  characteristic  of  arid  climates,  for  while 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  transparent  to  light,  it  is  opaque  to 
heat.    Hence  where  the  air  is  laden  with  water — either  diffused 
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or  in  the  form  of  clouds — ^not  only  does  less  solar  heat  penetrate  to 
the  ground  during  the  day  but  less  is  radiated  into  space  during 
the  night*  Therefore  some  of  the  highest  temperatures  recorded 
are  not  under  the  equator  where  it  is  humid  but  in  northern 
Africa  and  in  Asia  Minor  where  dryness  prevails.  Solimos  in  his 
Desert  Life  informs  us  that  the  "  *  sand  temperature  one  day  marked 
146**  Fahr. — ^temperatures  of  170**  Fahr.  were  also  found  near  Jafifa, 
and  Duvejnier  found  the  Sahara  one  day  over  182**  Fahrenheit.' 
But  these  would  probably  be  sun  temperatures.  On  other  occa- 
sions he  tells  us  '  Matches  were  lit  by  touching  the  sand  with  them. 
Blankets,  drawn  over  one  another  or  even  slightly  shifted,  blazed 
up  like  sheet  lightnmg.  The  heat  was  109^  Fahr.  among  clothes 
in  a  trunk,  and  111°  Fahr.  in  the  wind:  combs,  vulcanite,  bone  or 
horn,  became  brittle  and  useless.'"  Again,  the  German  traveler, 
Doctor  Barth,  after  describing  the  great  heat  of  the  desert  in  south- 
em  Tripoli,  mentioned  that  the  guide  of  the  Arab  caravan  begged 
him  to  beware  of  the  cold  during  the  night,  which  he  represented  as 
very  intense,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  travelers  that  though 
the  heat  in  the  Sahara  is  often  very  extreme  by  day,  the  nights  are 
uniformly  cold,  when  the  hot  wind  does  not  blow  (Madden). 

Thus  the  desert  animal,  unprovided  as  he  is  with  additional 
garments,  must  seek  out  ^Hhe  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land  "  by  day  or  if  none  be  available  he  must  burrow  and  thus 
escape  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Defense  against  the  ubiquitous  sand  is  a  prime  need,  for  sand  as- 
sails three  vulnerable  portions  of  the  creature's  economy — the  eyes, 
ears  and  nostrils.  Deserticolous  reptUes,  among  other  marked  adap- 
tations, have  these  vital  organs  protected  as  follows: '' In  the  digging 
species  the  nostrils  are  directed  upwards  instead  of  forwards;  in 
most  of  the  snakes  they  are  protected  by  complicated  valves,  or 
they  are  reduced  to  small  pinholes.  The  eyes  of  Typhlops  [a  bur- 
rowing desert  snake]  are  overhung  by  the  head-shields.  In  Agama 
and  Phrynocepkalus  [lizards]  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  broadened 
into  plates  and  are  furnished  with  peculiar  scales.  In  Teratoscincus 
the  upper  lid  is  enlarged.  The  lizard  Mabuia  has  the  lower  lid  en- 
larged, with  a  transparent  window  in  it,  so  that  the  eye  can  be 
dosed  without  impeding  sight,  an  arrangement  carried  to  the 
extreme  in  Ablepharus  [wherein  the  lower  eyelid  is  transformed  into 
a  transparent  cover,  which  is  fused  with  the  rim  of  the  reduced 
upper  lid,  exactly  as  in  the  Lacertine  genus  Ophiops],    The  ear- 
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opening  is  either  small,  or  protected  by  fringes  of  scales,  or  it  is 
abolished,  e,  g.,  in  Fhrynocephalus*^  (Gadow). 

The  camel  again  shows  its  desert  adaptation  in  the  large  eyes, 
necessary  for  an  animal  which  relies  so  much  upon  vision  for 
security,  but  they  are  guarded  by  long,  abundant  eyelashes,  and 
the  proud  carriage  of  the  head,  seen  also  in  the  desert  ostrich, 
brings  the  eyes  as  far  as  possible  above  the  sand — 9  feet  in  the 
camel,  7  in  die  bird.    This  is  also  a  response  to  the  reflected  heat 

of  the  blistering  sand 
and  rocks.  The  cam- 
el's nostrils  are  capa- 
ble of  being  dosed 
like  eyelids,  and  the 
apertures  of  the  ears 
are  protected  by  hair. 
The  saiga  antelope 
(Saiga  iartarica,  Fig. 
97)  is  a  typical  desert 
form  found  fossil 
(Pleistocene)  in  Eng- 
land but  now  confined 
to  eastern  Europe  and 
western    Asia.     This 


Fig.  97. — Saiga  antelope,  Saiga  iartarica,  (After  Geikie.) 


peculiar  beast  has  a  large  and  much  inflated  nose,  the  two  nos- 
trils being  widely  separated  and  very  short  and  the  narial  apertures 
of  the  skull  placed  very  far  back  like  those  of  certain  extinct  types 
(Macrauchenia  or  Hippidion,  see  Fig.  226).  This  whole  device  is 
for  the  exclusion  of  sand  from  the  breathing  apparatus  whOe  the 
animal  is  grazing. 

Coloration  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
adaptations  which  furnish  protection  against  other  animals.  No 
greens  are  seen  among  desert  creatures,  but  they  are  generally 
sympathetically  tinted — ^gray,  brown,  or  red,  harmonizing  with  the 
color  of  the  sand  or  rock.  Sometimes  the  same  species  will  show 
double  color  adaptation  to  suit  local  conditions.  Thus  the  gazelle, 
Madden  tells  us,  ''furnishes  a  conspicuous  and  very  beautiful 
example,  so  closely  do  their  coats  resemble  the  general  coloring  of 
the  landscape  [white  on  sand,  dark  grey  on  volcanic  rock]  that  in  the 
distance,  and  when  at  rest,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  surrounding  sand  and  stones."    Van  Dyke  says  of  the 
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coyote:  "He  is  cunning  enough  to  know  .  .  .  that  you  cannot  see 
him  on  a  desert  background  as  long  as  he  does  not  move;  so  he  sits 
still  at  times  for  many  minutes,  watching  you  from  some  little 
knoll.  As  long  as  he  is  motionless  your  eyes  pass  over  him  as  a 
patch  of  sand  or  a  weathered  rock." 

Warning  coloration  is  often  seen  in  the  desert,  and  as  a  rule  it  b 
not  merely  the  mimicry  of  a  dangerous  form  but  the  actual  livery 
of  one  which  should  not  be  molested  if  the  assailant  would  escape 
unscathed,  for  venomous  spiders  and  insects  and  reptiles  are  com- 


Flo.  98— SpJDy  liutrd,  Kahck  karridta. .  (After  Gadow.) 

mon.  Here  for  instance  is  found  the  conspicuous  yellow  and  black 
Gila  monster,  the  only  lizard  with  poison  fangs;  and  conspicuously 
mailed  wasps,  while  not,  perhaps,  actually  dangerous  to  humanity, 
are  to  the  creatures  with  which  they  compete. 

Hard  surface  and  spinescence  are  as  charactedstic  of  desert  in- 
sects and  some  reptiles  as  they  are  of  desert  plants.  The  moloch 
(Fig.  98)  with  the  thirsty  skin  which  has  been  described  is  covered 
with  thorn-like  scales,  and  the  homed  toad  is  a  conspicuous  Amer- 
ican instance  of  spinescence.  Here,  as  with  the  plants,  the  spines- 
cence loses  its  intensity  of  development  as  one  passes  into  the  more 
humid  regions,  for  while  in  the  homed  toads  of  the  Southwest  the 
horns  at  the  back  of  the  head  are  long  and  prominent,  in  those  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  they  are  much  less  conspicuous. 

Venom  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  desert  attribute.  Van 
Dyke  again  sums  the  matter  up  most  admirably,  although  he 
speaks  <A  more  than  the  reptiles  with  which  he  introduces  his  re- 
made.   He  says  of  them: 

"They  are  given  the  most  deadly  weapon  of  defense  of  all — 
poison.    Almost  all  of  the  reptiles  have  poison  about  them  in  fang 
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or  sting.  We  are  accustomed  to  label  them  'poisonous'  or  *not 
poisonous/  as  they  kill  or  do  not  kill  a  human  being;  but.that  is  not 
the  proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge.  The  bite  of  the  trap-door 
spider  will  not  seriously  affect  a  man,  but  it  will  kill  a  lizard  in  a 
few  minutes.  In  proportion  to  his  size  the  common  red  ant  of  the 
desert  is  more  poisonous  than  the  rattlesnake.  It  is  reiterated  with 
much  positiveness  that  a  swarm  of  these  ants  have  been  known 
to  kill  men.  There  is,  however,  only  one  reptile  on  the  desert  that 
humanity  need  greatly  fear  on  account  of  his  poison  and  that  is  the 
rattlesnake.  .  .  .  The  rattle  is  indescribable,  but  a  person  will 
know  it  the  first  time  he  hears  it.  It  is  something  between 
a  buzz  and  a  burr,  and  can  cause  a  cold  perspiration  in  a  minute 
fraction  of  time.  .  .  .  Every  animal  on  the  desert  knows  just  how 
venomous  is  that  poison.  Even  yoiu*  dog  knows  it  by  instinct.  He 
may  shake  and  kill  garter-snakes,  but  he  will  not  touch  the 
rattlesnake. 

''All  of  the  spider  family  are  poisonous  and  you  can  find  almost 
every  one  of  them  on  the  desert.  The  most  sharp-witted  of  the 
family  is  the  trap-door  spider — the  name  coming  from  the  door 
which  he  hinges  and  fastens  over  the  entrance  of  his  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  tarantula  is  simply  an  overgrown  spider,  very  heavy 
in  weight,  and  inclined  to  be  slow  and  stupid  in  action.  He  is  a 
ferocious-looking  wretch  and  has  a  ferocious  bite.  It  makes  an 
ugly  wound  and  is  deadly  enough  to  small  animals.  The  scorpion 
has  the  reputation  of  being  very  venomous;  but  his  sting  on  the 
hand  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  wasp.  Nor 
is  the  long-bodied,  many-legged,  rather  graceful  centipede  so  great 
a  poison-carrier  as  has  been  alleged.  They  are  all  of  them  poison- 
ous, but  in  varying  degrees." 

The  skunk  of  the  Southwest  is  greatly  feared  by  the  natives  as 
its  bite  is  supposed  to  produce  skunk  hydrophobia.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  blood-poisoning  that  results  from  the  bite,  for  the 
skunk  feeds  on  carrion  and  its  teeth,  defiled  with  the  remains  of  its 
last  meal,  inject  son:ie  of  the  putrescent  material  into  the  wound 
caused  by  its  bite.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  the  desert  crea- 
tures the  dangerous  reputation  is  altogether  undeserved.  The 
native  cook  of  a  certain  Yale  expedition  to  the  Southwest  had  the 
entire  personnel  in  terror  of  its  life  from  the  only  arachnid  which 
does  not  possess  poison  fangs! 

Speed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dwellers  in 
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arid  climates,  for  they  have  to  travel  far  and  wide  for  food  and 
drink  or  to  pursue  or  evade  pursuit  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is 
so  little  cover  and  the  creature  in  motion  can  be  seen  so  far  that 
speed  becomes  a  prime  requisite  in  many  unrelated  types.  Many 
of  the  lizards  are  so  swift  that  the  eye  loses  sight  of  them  as  they 
dart  from  rock  to  rock,  and  some  run  on  the  hind  limbs  for  greater 
rapidity.  Some  birds,  as  the  ostrich  or  the  road  runner  or  chapar- 
ral cock  of  the  Southwest,  are  noted  for  their  speed.  The  gazelle, 
wild  asSy  and  camel  again  are  great  travelers,  while  a  desert  jack- 
rabbit  finds  hfs  match  only  in  a  greyhound — an  ordinary  wolf  or 
coyote  will  not  attempt  to  chase  him,  for  they  realize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  it.  The  western  antelope,  AniUocapra,  even  with  a  limb 
shot  from  under  him,  has  been  known  to  outdistance  a  horse,  and 
with  all  four  limbs  the  run  is  so  easy  and  so  deceptive  that  a  gunner 
almost  always  underestimates  the  speed  and  places  his  bullet 
behind  the  fleeting  game.  Even  the  domestic  cattle  on  the  western 
ranges  have  an  ease  and  speed  in  running  which  is  a  revelation  to 
an  easterner. 

Hiis  speed  shows  itself  in  the  slendbr  form,  long  limbs,  and  often 
in  the  sand-adapted  feet  of  the  desert  wayfarer.  Those  of  the 
camel,  ¥rith  the  broad,  yielding  pad  and  secondary  retrogression 
from  unguligrade  to  digitigrade,  are  splendidly  fitted  to  the  yield- 
ing sands.  Of  the  desert  lizards,  Eremias  has  very  large  crural 
(shank)  shields;  Scapteira  has  the  digits  broadened  out  into  shovels; 
others,  e.  g.,  Phrynocephalus  and  Teratoscincm,  have  long  lateral 
fringes  on  the  digits,  a  very  rare  arrangement  among  geckoes, 
occurring  elsewhere  among  them  only  in  Ptenopus  and  Stenadaciylus, 
which  are  likewise  inhabitants  of  the  desert  (Gadow). 

The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are  highly  developed  as 
contrasted  with  those  in  forest-dwelling  forms,  for  instance,  whose 
vision  is  notoriously  dull  even  though  hearing  and  smell  may  be 
acute  enough.  Sometimes  about  all  one  can  see  of  a  desert  rabbit, 
frozen  into  immobility  through  fright,  are  the  large,  clear,  watchful 
eyes  which  never  seem  to  close. 

Intelligence  is  also  a  desert  characteristic,  especially  among 
defenseless,  that  is,  non-venomous  forms,  for  the  Gila  monster 
seems  to  be  superlatively  stupid  while  the  others  must  match 
their  wits  as  well  as  length  of  limb  if  they  would  survive. 

As  we  shall  see  in  later  chapters,  the  widespread  desert  and 
semi-desert  conditions  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in 
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the  geologic  past  have  been  of  prime  importance  as  evolutionary 
stimuli,  and  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  momentous  changes 
in  organic  life. 

Colonial  Life 

The  plant  life  of  the  desert  is  not  evenly  spread  as  in  humid  re- 
gions, but  is  in  scattered,  discontinuous  colonies  with  long  stretches 
of  verdureless  sand  in  between.  Moreover,  these  communities  are 
composed  of  several  species,  not  only  of  one,  for  while  the  inter- 
specific struggle  in  the  desert  is  intense,  that  against  a  relentless 
physical  environment  is  more  so,  so  that  cooperation  becomes 
of  greater  moment  than  exclusive  self-advancement.  McGee 
says: 

"The  various  plants  of  the  [Seri]  district,  including  those  of  the 
distinctive  tj^es,  are  communal  or  commensal,  both  among  them- 
selves and  with  animals,. to  a  remarkable  degree;  for  their  common 
strife  against  the  hard  physical  environment  has  forced  them  into 
cooperation  for  mutual  support.  The  tufts  or  clusters  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  arranged  express  the  solidarity  of  life  in  the 
province;  commonly  each  cluster  is  a  vital  colony,  made  up 
of  plants  of  various  genera  and  orders;  and  forming  a  home  for 
animal  life  also  of  difTerent  genera  and  orders;  and,  although 
measurably  inimical,  these  various  organisms  are  so  far  inter- 
dependent that  none  could  survive  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  others." 

The  origin  of  the  communities  has  been  well  summed  up  by  , 
Van  Dyke:  "Mesquite  springs  up  on  the  plain,  birds  nest  in  the 
branches,  drop  seeds  of  cacti  some  of  which  like  vines  cannot  stand 
alone,  armature  of  cacti  and  mesquite  combine  for  protection. 
Windblown  grass  seeds  lodge  about  the  roots  and  grasses  grow 
and  seed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  branches.  Small  mammals 
seek  some  protection  and  dig  holes  among  the  roots,  making  chan- 
nels for  rain  and  fertilizing  the  spot  with  rejectamenta.  Annual 
and  semiannual  plants  take  root  in  the  sheltered  and  fertilized  soil 
beneath  the  cacti  and  mesquite  and  in  season  the  place  becomes  a 
miniature  garden  of  foliage  and  bloomage.  Then  come  certain 
ants  for  seeds,  flies  and  wasps  for  nectar,  and  birds  nest  in  the 
branches.  Such  communities  dot  the  vast  plains,  intermediate 
stretches  are  practically  lifeless." 
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Origin  of  Desert  Life 

The  desert  floras  are  all  local  adaptations  of  migrants  from  more 
humid  regions,  except  the  cacti  and  torotes,  whick  seem  to  be  the 
products  of  aridity,  since  neither  is  represented  in  the  flora  of  humid 
regions.  Of  the  animals,  all  are  forms  whose  range  is  greater  than 
the  desert  limitations;  nevertheless  some  of  them,  like  the  camels, 
are  so  perfect  and  ancient  an  adaptation  to  desert  life  that  when, 
during  the  Miocene,  we  And  the  first  indications  of  retrogression 
of  the  feet  (see  Chapter  XXXVI)  we  can  safely  infer  the  beginning 
of  aridity  if  we  have  no  other  evidence.  A  few  animals  are  desert- 
adapted,  others  may  be  merely  temporary  migrants  desertward, 
returning  to  more  salubrious  places  from  time  to  time.  Many  of 
these  latter  creatures  go  to  the  desert  during  its  periods  of  fertility 
and  the  numbers  of  species  which  have  been  noticed  as  occasional 
visitors  is  very  large;  but  as  the  waters  dry  up  and  the  vegetation 
begins  to  wither,  these  take  their  departure  in  common  with  the 
desert  nomads  and  their  flocks;  of  whom  a  regular  exodus  then 
begins  (Madden). 

Summary 

The  adaptations  of  desert  animals  and  plants,  while  in  many 
instances  wonderful  in  their  detail  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  largely,  as  in  the  cave,  the  result  of 
response  to  unfavorable  conditions — not  of  course  to  darkness,  so 
that  degeneracy  other  than  the  loss  of  leaves  rarely  occurs,  but  to 
extremes  of  temperature  and  to  thirst  and  hunger.  The  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  seeming  desert  characteristics  lose  their  extreme  of 
development  as  aridity  diminishes  is  evidence  for  this.  The  plant 
adjusts  itself  to,  the  animal  flies  from,  and  the  man  modifies  the 
desert  conditions — for  a  time — but  all  the  intelligence  and  engineer- 
ing science  he  has  brought  into  the  combat  only  prevail  for  a  while, 
as  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  central  and  western  Asia  attest. 
For  man's  conquest  of  the  desert  is  like  his  so-called  command  of 
the  sea — ^which  tolerates  him  and  his  mightiest  creations  during  her 
more  complacent  moods,  then  storm  and  ice  and  fog  combine  and 
the  proud  fabric  which  he  boastfully  calls  Titanic  perishes.  Man 
for  a  brief  space  may  dominate  the  desert,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
desert  will  claim  its  own. 
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Section  3.     Paleontology 

CHAPTER  XXV 

Fossils:  Their  Nature  and  Interpretation 

The  term  fossil  is  thus  defined  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica: 
"  (L.  fossUis,  from  fodere^  to  dig  up.)  Since  the  time  of  Lamarck 
reserved  to  include  only  the  remains  or  traces  of  plants  and  animals, 
preserved  in  any  natural  formation  .whether  hard  rock  or  superficial 
deposit,  not  only  petrified  structures  of  organisms  but  whatever 
was  directly  connected  with  or  produced  by  these  organisms." 

In  generail,  the  idea  of  antiquity  is  associated  with  our  conception 
of  a  fossil,  as  for  instance  in  that  of  Barnard,  whose  definition  reads: 
''The  remains  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  existed  on  the 
earth  in  epochs  anterior  to  the  present  and  which  are  buried  in  the 
earth."  By  Geikie,  however,  the  idea  of  antiquity  is  not  necessarily 
included,  for  his  notion  of  the  term  embraces  "  the  bones  of  a  sheep 
buried  under  gravel  and  sill  by  a  modern  flood,"  as  well  as  ''the 
obscure  crystalline  trace  of  a  coral  in  ancient  masses  of  limestone." 
The  idea  of  burial,  however,  by  some  natural  agency,  either  by 
water-  or  wind-borne  sediments  or  by  being  engulfed  in  bog  or 
quicksand,  is  alwajrs  implied. 

Nature  of  Fossils 

To  many  the  term  fossil  implies  a  petrifaction — literally  a  turn- 
ing to  stone — and  while  in  many  instances  the  gradual  addition  to 
or  replacement  of  the  organic  material  by  some  mineral  substance 
has  occurred,  that  is  not  alwa3rs  the  case,  so  the  student  has  come  to 
recognize  several  sorts  of  relics  and  to  group  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

Actual  Preservation  Intact. — ^In  nature's  cold  storage  ware- 
house, notably  in  the  arctic  tundras  of  Siberia,  frozen  either  in  the 
paleocrystic  ice  or  in  the  soil  itself,  are  found  animal  remains  with 
more  or  less  of  the  original  substance  intact.  How  many  such  re- 
mains have  been  found  is  doubtless  unrecorded,  as  they  were  in  more 
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than  one  instance  swept  away  by  the  waters  as  the  ice  broke  up,  or 
were  devoured  by  dogs  and -wolves,  possibly  by  the  natives  them- 
selves though  the  latter  regard  such  apparitions  with  superstitious 
terror.  Of  the  two  most  remarkable  of  these  specimens  the  first  was 
found  frozen  in  clear  ice  in  the  Lena  delta  in  1799  ^^^  secured  in 
1806,  and  the  skeleton,  now  mounted  in  the  museum  of  the  Petro- 
grad  Academy,  has  remains  of  the  hide  still  adhering  to  the  skull 
and  feet:  A  century  later,  in  1901,  the  second  specimen  (see  PL  VI) 
was  found  at  Beresovka,  Siberia,  800  miles  west  of  Bering  Strait 
and  60  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  creature  evidently 
slipped  into  a  natural  pitfall  of  some  sort,  possibly  an  ice  crevslsse 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation.  A  fractured  hip  and  fore  limb, 
a  great  mass  of  clotted  blood  iti  the  chest,  and  unswallowed  grass 
between  the  clenched  teeth  all  point  to  the  violence  and  suddenness 
of  its  passing.  Almost  all  of  the  animal  was  preserved,  though  the 
hair  of  the  back  had  disappeared  and  the  trunk  had  been  eaten  off 
by  dogs  before  the  specimen  was  discovered.  The  mounted  skin  in 
the  posture  in  whith  it  was  found,  with  the  skeleton  in  walking 
attitude  beside  it,  together  with  various  soft  parts  preserved  in 
spirits,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Petrograd  Museum. 

Remains  of  mammoths  have  likewise  been  found  in  Alaska,  but 
thus  far  no  even  approximately  complete  specimens  have  been  se- 
cured. 

The  woolly  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  tichorkinus)  has  also  been 
found  frozen  in  the  ice,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  carcass  was  swept 
away  by  the  water  and  irrevocably  lost.  Skulls,  however,  have 
been  often  found,  some  still  more  or  less  covered  by  the  skin. 

Another  though  rare  means  of  preserval  of  the  approximately 
complete  animal  was  shown  by  the  discovery  in  1907  of  the  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  rhinoceros,  unearthed  at  Boliorodczany  in  eastern 
Galicia,  Austrian  Poland.  Here  are  extensive  oil  and  wax  mines 
near  which  the  creature  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  6  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  head,  nasal  horn,  one  of  the  fore  1^,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  skin  had  been  preserved  in  the  oil-impr^ated 
soil.  We  are  told  that  a  nearly  complete  mammoth  had  been  found 
previously  in  the  same  place. 

A  third  means  of  preservation  of  the  entire  animal  is  in  amber, 
a  fossil  resin  from  pines,  especially  Picea  succinifera.  These  res- 
ins, which  when  first  exuded  are  sufficiently  soft  to  engulf  a  fragile 
insect,  later  through  the  evaporation  of  the  more  volatile  portions 
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become  hardened  and  finally  change  to  amber  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  details  of  insect  anatomy.  About  two 
thousand  species,  chiefly  of  uisects,  but  also  of  crustaceans  and 
^iders,  are  thus  preserved  in  these  Oligocene  ambers,  as  well  as 
over  one  hundred  species  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  The  so-called 
"Baltic  amber"  deposits  are  found  aljout  Konigsberg,  along  the 
Baltic  coast  of  Samland,  Germany  (see  Fig,  99), 

Petrifactioo> — As  a  rule,  however,  when  more  or  less  of  the  origi- 
nal material  is  preserved,  it  has  undergone  a  certain  mineralization 
to  which  the  term  pelri/aclion  is  applied.    Naturally  the  degree  of 
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mineralization  varies,  but  is  usually  greater  the  older  the  fos^ 
in  time.  The  parts  thus  preserved  are  almost  invariably  woody 
tissue  or  the  hard  parts  of  the  animal's  anatomy — bones,  teeth,  or 
shell.  Petrifaction  implies  interstitial  addition  or  an  extranely 
gradual  replacement,  molecule  for  molecule,  as  the  original  sub- 
stance is  lost  through  disintegration.  The  resultant  fossil  retains, 
therefore,  not  only  the  external  form  but  the  histologic  characters 
(kistometabasis,  Gr.  urrih,  tissue,  and  fierd^aaK,  exchange)  (& 
the  original  structure  as  well.  Next  to  the  rare  preservals  by  cold 
or  amber,  the  petrifaction  is  the  most  valuable  in  rectMnpense  for 
careful  study.  The  elaborate  exposition  of  the  structure  ti  the 
fossil  cycads  by  Wieland  is  based  upon  this  type  tA  preservation, 
for  while  in  almost  every  instance  in  a  very  large  series  of  spedmeos 
the  trunk  only  is  preserved,  it  has  been  possible  by  drilling  out  a 
cylindrical  portion  where  the  buds  occur  and  by  cutting  it  into 
thin  microsections  in  several  planes  to  reconstruct  with- entire 
accuracy  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  plant  (see  PI.  VIQ. 

While  the  term  histometabasts  is  usually  applied  to  plant  tissues, 
the  more  perishable  soft  parts  of  the  vertebrates  are,  however, 
occasionally  preserved.  In  one  striking  instance 
described  by  Bashford  Dean  the  muscle  fiber  and 
kidney  structure  are  in  a  state  of  admirable  con- 
servation in  an  ancient  Devonian  shark  {Cla- 
dosdache)  from  the  Cleveland  shale  of  Ohio. 
Microsections  of  the  muscle  tissue  magnified  one 
thousand  diameters  show  very  clearly  not  only 
the  clean-cut  character  of  the  individual  muscle 

^^: ^?°~7.^^?'  fibers,  but  the  cross  striation  so  characteristic  of 
moron,  m  which  the     ,  -  ,    .  .1.1. 

origiBEi  lime  of  the  the  vertebrates,  and  m  one  or  two  places  the 
Silurian  chain  oaral,  delicate  membranous  sheath  or  sarcolemma  by 
™£  SSt;  -"'■'ch  the  fibers  were  enclosed. 
silicB.  (From  Schu-  The  replacmg  substances  may  be  iron  pyntes, 
chert's  Hiiuricai  jj-qq  oxide,  sulphur,  malachite,  magne^te,  silica, 
^'  or  carbon.    Woody   tissue,  the  limy   shells  erf 

molluscs  and  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  corals  and  certain  sponges 
are  apt  to  be  replaced  by  silica,  giving  In  some  instances  a  perfect 
replica  of  the  original  in  form,  though  not  in  minute  structure, 
in  a  totally  different  substance,  thus  forming  what  is  technically 
called  a  pseudomorpk  (see  Fig.  100).  There  is  evidence  that  cer- 
tain hexactinellid  sponges  the  original  substance  of  which  was 


Plate  VII.— A,  cyod  trunk,  Cycaitoidtn  superba.  (rom  (be  Camanchiaa 
(Ukota)  of  tbe  BUdc  HilK  Soulta  DakoU.  B,  section  al  a  fossil  cynd.  C. 
nfflu.  showing  molecular  stmclure.  hiaUunctabuia ;  a  young  undeveloped 
[nnd.  sbowinx  tbe  vascular  bundles.  Specimens  in  the  Yale  University  Museum. 
(Courtesy  <rf  Dr.  G.  R.  WieLuid.) 
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silica  have  been  replaced  by  lime,  the  reverse  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  calcareous  types. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  molecules  of  the  mineralizing  substance  tend 
to  rearrange  diemselves  according  to  the  laws  of  crystallography, 
so  that  first  the  minute  structure  becomes  impaired,  the  external 
form  modified  and  obscured,  and  ultimately  after  an  inconceivable 
lapse  of  time  all  trace  of  the  organic  archetype  may  be  lost. 

Natural  Moulds. — Another  group  of  fossils  are  the  natural 
moulds  in  which  neither  the  material  nor  the  minute  structure  is 
preserved.  These  are  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  surrounding 
material  in  which  the  organism  was  buried,  followed  by  the  decay 
and  subsequent  removal  of  the  organic  material  by  percolating 
waters,  thus  leaving  a  cavity  which  retains  the  exact  form  of  the 
original.  In  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fossil  city,  some 
two  thousand  people  perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  a.  d. 
The  city  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  many  feet  by  volcanic  ash,  finely 
divided  rock  which  drifted  in  through  the  various  openings  of  the 
houses  and  buried  man  and  beast  as  well  as  the  result  of  man's 
handiwork.  At  first  when  human  remains  were  discovered,  the 
bones  were  merely  dug  out  and  thus  preserved;  later  it  was  found 
that  if  the  cavity  wherein  they  lay  were  filled  with  liquid  plaster. 
of  paris  the  latter  would,  when  hardened,  give  an  admirable 
replica  of  the  form  and  features  of  the  victim.  The  remains  of 
several  people,  men  and  women,  European  and  Ethiopian,  have 
been  thus  reproduced,  together  with  a  dog  (see  PL  VIII)  and  the 
vanished  doors  and  wooden  portions  of  the  household  furniture. 

Some  of  the  fossil  vertebrates  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  which 
antedate  those  of  Pompeii  by  millions  of  years,  have  lost  all  trace 
of  the  original  bone  through  the  percolation  of  dissolving  waters. 
The  impression,  however,  still  remains,  by  means  of  which  a  fairly 
perfect  restoration  of  much  of  the  skeleton  may  be  made. 

Often  these  moulds  are  filled  in  with  other  material,  so  that  a 
natural  cast  of  the  object  is  formed  differing  from  the  petrifaction 
in  that  it  preserves  the  form  of  the  organism  but  not  its  structure. 
By  this  means  such  evanescent  things  as  jellyfishes  have  been  pre- 
served. Again,  interior  cavities,  as  of  shells  or  the  brain  chamber 
of  a  vertebrate  skull,  are  filled  with  subsequently  hardening  sedi- 
ment, so  that  a  perfect  cast  of  long  vanished  soft  parts  is  pro- 
duced. This  in  the  case  of  shells  is  often  deceptive  and  has  led  to 
some  confusion  and  duplication  of  names  because  of  the  strikmg 
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dissimilarity  of  the  out^  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  same  shell. 
In  the  vertebrates,  however,  the 
brain  replica  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  form,  size,  and 
proportions  of  parts  are  all  pre- 
served with  absolute  fideUty. 
It  is,  however,  a  cast  of  the 
dura  mater  or  outer  membrane 
of  the  brain,  and  while  blood- 
vessels and  nerve  roots  are  often 
clearly  indicated,  the  depth 
and  complexity  of  the  minor 
convolutions  are  not  re- 
corded. 

Footprints  and  Trails.— A 
certain  group  of  phenomena 
should  be  considered  in  this 
connection — ^the  footprints  and 
trails  of  vertebrates  and  inver- 
tebrates with  their  attendant 
meteorological  records  of  rain- 
prints,  ripple-marks,  and  mud- 
cracks  caused  by  the  drying  of 
surface  mud  after  showers.  The 
footprmts  (Fig.  loi)  are  of 
double  interest,  for  not  only  are 
they  oftentimes  so  well  pre- 
served as  to  enable  the  student 
to  trace  much  of  the  structure, 
but  they  sometimes  give  a  clue 
to  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
animal,  especially  when  to  the 
impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are 
added  those  of  the  hands  and 
tail.  Furthermore,  the  foot- 
prints bring  before  the  observer 
more  clearly  than  any  other 
records  of  the  past  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  creature,  for 
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they  are  fossils  of  living  beings^  while  all  of  the  other  relics  are 
those  of  the  dead. 

A  clue  to  feeding  habits  is  generally  gained  from  the  study  of 
the  mouth  armament  in  comparik)n  to  that  of  living  allies,  but 
conclusions  are  sometimes  verified  and  supplemented  by  finding 
the  fossil  rejectamenta  in  association  with  bones  or  footprints.  To 
such  relics  the  term  coprolite  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  unvoided 
intestinal  content  preserves  the  outline  and  extent  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  This  is  distinctly  seen  in  several  of  the  salamandrine  forms 
preserved  in  Carboniferous  nodules  from  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois. 

Conditions  for  Fossilization 

Burial  is  of  course  the  first  prerequisite  for  fossilization  and  it 
should  be  such  as  to  exclude  the  air  so  as  to  prevent  oxidation  of 
the  organism.  This  burial  is  most  often  effected  by  water-borne 
sediment,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  degradation  of  older 
rocks.  Sediment  deposited  in  the  seas  and  oceans  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  as  a  consequence  the  fossil  remains  of  creatures 
making  their  home  in  the  shallower  regions  are  by  far  the  most 
abundant,  while  the  deep-sea  organisms  are  comparatively  un- 
known because  so  little  of  these  deposits  has  been  elevated  into 
land.  The  first-named  deposits,  especially  when  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,. sometimes  contain  the  remains  of  land  or  fresh- 
water animals  which  were  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  stream,  but  such 
inclusions  are  purely  accidental  and  not  of  common  occurrence; 
in  some  instances,  however,  notably  in  the  case  of  certain  dinosaurs, 
they  have  given  us  the  only  specimens  of  their  kind  thus  far  dis- 
covered. 

Fresh-water  deposits  are  largely  those  of  river  bar  or  delta  or 
flood-plain,  though  ponds  and  lakes  do  add  their  quota.  The 
great  Tertiary  fossil  fields  of  the  western  states  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  tie  result  of  lake-borne  sediment,  but  the  lakes  would 
have  been  of  such  vast  extent  that  the  creatures  in  many  instances 
were  found  an  impossible  distance  from  the  supposed  shore-line, 
where  burial  would  be  inefiFectually  slow.  The  lacustrine  theory 
of  origin  has  therefore  been  largely  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  idea 
of  flood-plain  sediments  of  ancient  rivers.  The  greater  part  of 
our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  vertebrates  is  derived  from  such 
deposits. 
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Wind-bome  material  in  the  form  of  loess  or  volcanic  ash  has 
yielded  fossils  of  land-living  beings,  the  former  containing  lai:gely 
shells,  while  the  bones  of  vertebrates  are  more  often  found  buried 
in  the  latter. 

Miring. — Miring  in  bogs  and  quicksands,  with  its  combined 
death  and  burial,  has  been  a  mode  of  preserval  which  has  notable 
examples  in  the  mastodons  found  in  niunbers  in  New  York  and  the 
adjacent  central  states,  and  the  great  Irish  elk  whose  remains  are 
common  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  death  trap  in  the  world  is  found  m 
the  Rancho  La  Brea  which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  dty 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  conditions  there  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Miller,  after  Merriam: 

"Crude  asphaltic  oil  from  the  underlying  Fernando  shales  .  .  . 
has  been  forced  to  the  surface  through  cracks  or  chimneys  m  these 
folded  strata  to  accumulate  upon  the  surface  as  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive oil  pools.  This  heavy  oil,  under  the- influence  of  sun  and 
wind,  underwent  a  process  of  natural  distillation,  becoming  more 
and  more  viscid  until  in  the  larger  accumulations  it  was  suflSciently 
tenacious  to  entrap  and  hold  the  largest  manmials  of  the  region, 
ElephaSy  Masiodotiy  and  Paramylodon  [Mylodon],  .  .  .  Additions 
to  these  lenses  of  asphalt  took  place  at  the  center  as  fresh  oil  rose 
through  the  chinmeys  from  below;  at  the  same  time  dust  and  sand 
drifted  over  and  obscured  the  firmer  asphalt  of  the  margins.  These 
two  factors  combined  to  bring  about  a  most  deceptive  condition 
in  the  mass  by  leaving  the  periphery  fairly  firm  and  yet  permitting 
a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  plasticity  toward  the  center  with- 
out a  positive  demarcation  of  the  danger  zone.  Upon  this  treacher- 
ous surface  a  mammal  would  be  unaware  of  danger  until  the 
dust-covered  surface  yielded  under  his  weight.  Hk  sudden  start  or 
his  leap  for  safety  would  make  all  the  more  complete  his  entangle- 
ment. .  .  . 

"The  entanglement  of  one  ungulate  would  suffice  to  attract  a 
multitude  of  carnivores.  The  creature  probably  acted  not  m- 
frequently  as  live  bait  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  its  struggles 
and  outcries  served  to  whet  the  appetites  and  overcome  the 
instincts  of  caution  in  the  hungry  carnivore.  It  appears  from  Mer- 
riam's  studies  that  young  animals  or  else  old  and  diseased  indi- 
viduals have  very  frequently  been  thus  tempted,  though  there 
appear  animals  of  all  ages." 
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Subsequent  Vicissitudes.— After  all  of  the  conditions  for  initial 
preservation  have  been  fulfilled,  the  resultant  fossil  is  subject  to 
various  vicissitudes  as  time  goes  on,  due  to  pressure,  elevation,  fold- 
ing, and  subsequent  erosion  of  the  strata,  and  to  the  slow  circula- 
tion of  acidulated  and  other  waters  through  the  rock,  either  from 
above  or  below.  The  latter  may  dissolve  away  shell  or  bone,  leav- 
ing only  a  mould  which  may  be  subsequently  obliterated,  or  the 
minersdized  fossil  may  assume  a  crystalline  structure  and  thus 
become  unrecognizable  as  a  relic  of  organic  life. 

Crushing  is  due  not  alone  to  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  super- 
posed rock,  but  also  to  the  natural  shrinkage  of  water-laid  sediment 
in  the  subsequent  drying-out  process  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Notable  instances  of  such  distortion  are  shown  in  the  Niobrara 
chalk  of  Kansas,  which  was  laid  down  in  a  shallow  inland  sea  to- 
ward the  close  of  Cretaceous  time.  Here  the  bones  of  Pteranodon 
and  other  winged  reptiles  are  crushed  flat,  though  formerly  those 
of  the  limbs  were  cylindrical,  but  very  thin-walled.  In  one  spec- 
imen of  a  mosasaur  preserved  in  the  Yale  Museum  the  vertebrae  had 
originally  an  average  length  and  breadth  of  about  80  cm.;  one  of 
these  vertebrae  which  lay  upon  the  articular  face  has  a  present 
length  of  21  cm.,  while  another  which  lay  upon  its  side  has  had  its 
breadth  reduced  in  the  same  ratio,  about  i  :  4. 

Sometimes  the  fossil  has  been  subjected  to  an  oblique  shearing 
movement  which  completes  the  distortion,  and  it  requires  the  most 
judicious  study  to  restore  the  organism  mentally  to  its  original 
symmetry  of  form. 

•        Fidd  Technique 

In  his  search  for  fossil  sheUs  and  plant  remains  one  need  not  go 
far  afield,  for  wherever  sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed  there  is  a 
varying  chance  for  success.  The  fossils  in  which  the  more  fragile 
portions  of  the  organism  are  preserved  are  not  so  often  met  with 
and  but  few  areas  the  wide  world  over  have  thus  far  produced 
them.  Terrestrial  vertebrates  are  also  rare  as  to  localities,  though 
often  abundant  within  a  limited  area  or  horizon.  Aside  from  cer- 
tain places  where  fossil-bearing  rocks  have  been  brought  to  light 
as  a  by-product  of  some  commercial  enterprise — mine,  quarry,  or 
railroad  cutting — the  most  productive  exploration  has  been  made 
in  the  drier  areas  of  Ihe  globe  where  soil  or  glacial  drift  does  not 
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conceal  the  eroded  rocks  and  where  the  whole  geologic  structure  is 
unobscured  by  a  mantle  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  semi-arid  portions 
of  our  West,  of  Patagonia,  or  of  northern  Africa  are  among  the  most 
favored  places  for  field  research. 

The  vertebrate  technique  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  whid 
may  be  briefly  sununarized.  After  a  judicious  questioning  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  given  region,  which  often  yields  much  information 
of  value,  the  prospector,  acting  upon  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
begins  a  careful,  systematic  search  of  the  exposed  rock,  generally 
along  cUff  or  escarpment,  or  within  eroded  water  courses.  Here  one 
often  sees  some  portion  of  the  skeleton  protruding  from  the  sand- 
stone, or  the  first  indication  may  be  a  fragment  underfoot,  tech- 
nically called  a  lead,  which  one  must  if  possible  trace  up  the 
declivity  until  its  original  resting  place  is  found.  This  may  reveal 
the  more  or  less  complete  skull  or  skeleton  of  a  bygone  type.  Upon 
locating  his  prospect  the  worker  then  excavates  the  specimen  with 
the  utmost  care,  hardening  it  if  necessary  with  weak  shellac  or  a 
solution  of  gum  arable,  which  penetrates  the  bone  and  renders  it 
capable  of  being  handled  where  otherwise  it  might  be  too  fragile 
to  save.  The  joints  which  are  found  in  all  consolidated  rock  often 
pass  through  the  specimen,  rendering  it  already  in  fragments  while 
still  in  its  native  matrix.  Hence  as  the  bone  is  exposed  from  above 
it  is  covered  with  strips  of  cheesecloth  or  burlap  dipped  in  flour 
paste  for  the  smaller  specimens  or  in  Uquid  plaster  of  paris  for  the 
larger.  When  these  bandages  have  thoroughly  dried  the  fossil  is 
further  excavated  and  the  covering  extended  until  it  is  so  far  pro- 
tected that  one  may  completely  undermine  it  and  lift  it  from  its 
bed.  The  bone  is  then  turned  over  and  the  l^andaging  completed. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  bone  or  skeleton,  wooden  spUnts  are  included 
within  the  outer  bandages,  the  process  being  analogous  to  the  set- 
ting of  a  fractured  limb  by  a  surgeon;  in  fact,  it  was  a  physician 
who  first  adapted  the  surgical  method  to  the  collecting  of  fossils. 
Careful  labeling,  packing  in  specially  constructed  boxes  in  hay  or 
straw,  and  transportation  to  the  museum,  which  often  implies  a 
long  haul  or  portage  before  the  railroad  is  reached,  complete  the 
work  of  the  collector. 

In  the  museum  the  preparators  unpack,  and  by  softening  the 
bandages  with  water  they  are  one  by  one  removed  until  the  fossil 
is  laid  bare.  Then  the  matrix  is  carefully  removed,  the  bone  fur- 
ther hardened  with  the  gum  arable  solution,  all  fractures  repaired 
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with  a  special  cement  of  plaster  of  paris  and  glue,  and  the  bone  is 
ready  for  study. 

Significance  of  Fossils 

As  one  has  said,  the  laws  of  physics  are  unchanging  with  the 
flight  of  time.  A  crystal  formed  a  million  years  ago  is  precisely 
similar  to  one  formed  yesterday.  Organisms,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  immutable,  but  are  continually  evolving  into  other  and 
more  specialized  forms,  though  the  rate  of  progress  may  be  re- 
tarded or  accelerated,  and  a  given  race  of  animals  or  plants  may 
differ  markedly  from  another  in  its  plasticity.  Nevertheless  the 
law  holds  true  that  mineral  forms  are  changeless,  organic  forms  are 
altered  as  time  goes  on.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  the  nature 
of  a  given  rock  and  that  of  its  contained  minerals  may  give  no 
possible  clue  to  its  geologic  age,  the  character  of  the  included  fossils 
indicates  conclusively  the  time  when  the  sediments  were  laid  down. 
Certain  types  of  animal  or  plant  life  are  so  characteristic  of  a  cer- 
tain geologic  age  that  the  term  ''index  fossils"  has  been  applied  to 
them,  and  their  importance  in  ascertaining  geological  chronology 
is  of  the  first  order. 

Fossils  indicate  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  former  lands  and 
waters,  the  marine  fossils  showing  the  limits  of  encroaching  seas, 
those  of  terrestrial  origin  the  continental  areas,  the  two  combined 
defining  with  great  nicety  the  ancient  coast  lines  as  interpreted  by 
the  expert.  Further,  as  the  isolation  of  contemporary  marine 
faunas  implies  the  existence  of  land  barriers,  so  the  appearance 
of  new  terrestrial  animals  previously  unknown  within  the  area  is 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  new  land-bridges  to  serve  as  paths 
of  migration.  It  was  such  evidences  as  these  which  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Schuchert  to  prepare  the  admirable  series  of  maps  showing 
the  evolution  and  vicissitudes  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  thus  to  raise  Paleogeography  to  the  status  of  a  science. 

The  variation  of  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture  is  perhaps 
most  clearly  indicated  by  the  fossil  plants,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  animals  do  add  their  evidence;  for  instance,  the  increasing 
aridity  in  the  West  during  the  Tertiary,  had  we  no  remains  of  the 
flora,  would  be  as  emphatically  proved  by  the  rapid  diminution 
in  the  number  and  kinds  of  browsing  animals  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  grazing  forms  after  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene. 
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The  modern  camels  show  marvelous  desert  adaptations  which 
include,  among  other  details,  the  yielding  padded  foot.  In  most 
hoofed  animals  the  foot  bones  have  a  keel  on  their  lower  end  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  upper  end  of  the  succeeding 
bone,  thus  limiting  the  movement  to  a  single  plane  and  preventing 
an  undue  spreading  of  the  toes.  In  the  modem  camel  these  keels 
are  lacking,  whereas  they  are  present  in  ancient  camels,  the  time 
of  whose  final  disappearance  indicates  therefore  the  beginning  of 
desert  adaptation  and  hence  of  aridity  of  climate. 

The  study  of  fossils  has  given  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  ZoSlogy 
and  Biology,  and  while  it  can  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  an 
experimental  science,  the  growing  wealth  of  knowledge  which 
Paleozoology  embraces  could  be  studied  by  the  laboratory  biolo- 
gist with  great  profit. 

A  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  may,  especially  in  these 
stirring  times  when  the  map  of  Europe  is  subject  to  rapid  change, 
gain  much  knowledge  whereupon  to  erect  the  fabric  of  his  theories 
by  his  own  observation  of  contemporary  events;  but  for  final 
proof  of  his  deductions  he  turns  to  musty  records  of  the  bygone 
centuries  wherein  he  may  trace  the  evolution  of  nations  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires. 

So  it  is  with  the  student  of  evolution,  concerning  which  a  great 
deal  can  be  learned  by  experimental  work,  by  the  propagation  of 
domestic  animals  and  plants,  and  by  witnessing  the  wonderful 
adaptations  to  every  possible  environment  on  the  part  of  the  teem- 
ing hosts  of  Uving  forms.  But  as  with  the  human  historian,  the 
final  proof  rests  upon  the  documentary  evidence  which  in  this 
instance  Paleontology  alone  can  furnish.  This  evidence  is  still 
imperfect  in  parts,  the  chapters  were  never  written  in  others,  or 
the  record  has  suffered  grievous  mutilation  by  the  relentless  hand 
of  time.  In  places  debris  from  the  older  rock  with  its  contained 
fossils  has  been  redeposited,  confusing  the  record,  as  a  palimpsest 
may  show  traces  of  former  writings  intermingled  with  the  new. 
In  spite  of  these  vicissitudes  the  evidence  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complete,  and  with  each  added  link  the  vision  of  him  who 
contemplates  it  grows  ever  clearer. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

Cephalopods 

Place  in  Nature. — Disregarding  for  the  present  the  great  sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa,  the  animals  followed  three  great  evolutionary 
lines,  culminating  in  the  molluscs,  the  arthropods,  and  the  verte- 
brates; of  these  the  cephalopods  represent  the  final  goal  of  mol- 
luscan  evolution,  the  insects  of  arthropod  evolution,  and  the 
mammals  of  vertebrate  evolution.  Of  all  the  invertebrate  groups, 
therefore,  the  cephalopods  and  insects  will  prove  the  most  in- 
structive subjects  for  our  inquiry. 

The  Cephalopoda,  then,  are  the  most  highly  specialized  mol- 
luscs, related  to  the  humbler,  more  or  less  sedentary  bivalves,  clams, 
03^ters,  etc.,  and  to  the  somewhat  more  ambitious  univalves,  the 
snaflsy  whelks,  and  periwinkles.  The  cephalopods  themselves 
include  the  free-swimming  squids,  cuttle-fishes,  octopi,  argonauts, 
and  nautilus,  and  a  host  of  shelled  forms  allied  to  the  last  and 
representing  a  large  group  of  which  it  is  the  sole  survivor. 

In  general  the  cephalopods  are  divided  into  two  principal  sorts, 
the  one  aggressive,  swift,  well  armed  but  not  armored — ^an  essen- 
tially modem  animal;  the  other  sluggish  and  heavily  armored — old- 
fashioned  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  An  example  of  the  first 
would  be  the  squid  Loligo,  of  the  second,  the  pearly  nautilus, 
Nautilus.  An  understanding  of  the  essential  structure  of  these 
two  types  is  necessary. 

STRUCTURE 

Squid 

Head  and  Arms. — Loligo  pealii,  the  squid,  is  a  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical animal,  having  a  distinct  head,  which  protrudes  from 
the  open  end  of  the  conical  mantle  enclosing  the  body.  This  is 
elongated  and  tapers  toward  what  appears  to  be  the  posterior  end. 
There  are  a  pair  of  horizontal  fins  at  this  end  which  together  are 
more  or  less  rhombic.  The  head  is  embellished  with  a  pair  of  large, 
well  developed  eyes,  and  bears  eight  long  tapering  arms,  forming  a 
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circle  around  the  mouth.  There  are  two  additional  grasping 
tentacles  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  extension.  The  arms 
bear  on  their  inner  face  rows  of  suckers  for  adhesion;  on  the  ex- 
tensile tentacles  these  are  borne  only  on  the  expanded  tip,  on  the 
others,  throughout  practically  the  entire  length. 

Suckers. — ^The  suckers  are  goblet-shaped,  each  consisting  of  a 
shallow  cup  borne  on  a  short  stalk,  having  a  membranous  lip, 
within  which  is  a  narrow  homy  rim  with  a  serrated  margin.  Within 


Fig.  I02. — Squid,  Loligo  sp.,  capturing  a  fish.    (After  Doflein.) 

the  cup  is  a  muscular  plug  or  piston  arising  from  its  bottom.  When 
the  sucker  comes  in  contact  with  any  object  to  which  the  squid 
wishes  to  chng,  the  horny  rim  is  pressed  against  it  and  the  mem- 
branous lip  hermetically  seals  the  joint.  Then  the  piston  con- 
tracts, producing  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  cup  which  causes  it  to 
adhere  very  strongly  through  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water. 

Mouth. — Beneath  the  head  lies  the  siphon  or  funnel  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  constitutes,  together  with  the  mantle,  the  principal 
organ  of  rapid  locomotion.  The  mouth,  which  is  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  of  arms,  possesses  a  powerful  beak,  like  that  of  a  parrot 
except  that  the  lower  jaw  overlaps  the  upper.  Within  the  mouth 
is  a  muscular  tongue  armed  with  a  flexible  rasp-like  organ,  the 
radula,  a  structure  found  also  in  the  snails. 

Mantle  Cavity. — ^The  mantle,  which  is  derived  from  the  body 
wall  and  is  characteristic  of  all  molluscs,  encloses  not  only  the 
body  but  a  cavity  of  considerable  extent  along  the  under  side 
almost  to  the  apex.  This,  the  mantle  cavity,  is  in  communication 
with  the  surrounding  water  through  the  free  edge  of  the  mantle 
itself;  but  also  by  means  of  the  funnel  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  and  which  is  a  tapering  tube  with  its  wider  end  open- 
ing into  the  cavity,  its  narrower  one  into  the  outside  water. 

Within  the  mantle  cavity  are  seen  the  respiratory  organs— * 
pair  of  plumose  gills — ^and  it  also  receives  the  wastes  from  the  ah- 
mentary  canal,  the  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  The  rhythmic  ebb 
and  flow  of  water  from  the  mantle  cavity  carries  off  these  wastes, 
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Fic  loj. — A.  anatomy  of  squid,  Ommailrephti  iilaebraiut,  female:  ok,  brajichial 
Miricle:  d.  funnel;  i,  gill;  *,  intestine;  i,  ink-sac;  I,  liver;  ad,  oviduct;  oc,  ovary;  r,  renal 
organ;  i,  blind  sic  of  slomacb;  k,  vena.  cava.    B,  jaws  of  squid.   (After  Vemll.) 
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brings  fresh  water  for  respiration,  and  also  subserves  the  function 
of  locomotion. 

* 

Locomotor  Organs. — ^Locomotion  is  effected  in  three  different 
ways:  either  by  crawling  on  the  tentacles,  by  swimming  forward  by 
means  of  the  fins,  or,  more  rapidly,  in  a  backward  direction,  by 
forcing  a  series  of  strong  jets  of  water  out  of  the  mantle  cavity 
through  the  funnel.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  rhythmic  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  mantle,  during  which  water  flows  into  the 
cavity  all  around  the  neck;  then  the  neck  portion  contracts  so  that 
the  only  exit  is  through  the  narrowing  funnel,  and  a  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  entire  mantle  forces  the  water  out.  The  fins  must 
act  merely  as  directive  rudders  during  this  backward  progress, 
and  the  arms  trail  in  the  creature's  wake.  When  the  extensile 
tentacles  are  contracted  and  the  other  arms  pressed  closely  to- 
gether, the  squid  shows  the  same  fish-like  contour  as  other  swiftly 
swimming  aquatic  types,  with  the  greatest  diameter  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  the  apex,  which  in  rapid  progression  thus 
corresponds  to  a  fish's  snout. 

Ink-sac. — One  remarkable  organ  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
is  the  ink-sac  (see  Fig.  103),  a  pear-shaped  body,  the  interior  of 
which  is  glandular  and  secretes  a  black  substance  known  as  the 
ink  or  sepia  which  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  This  communi- 
cates by  means  of  a  duct  with  the  mantle  cavity,  so  that,  if  the 
squid  is  startled,  the  ink  is  poured  into  the  cavity,  where  it  mingles 
with  the  water,  forming  a  dense  black  cloud  when  forced  into  the 
surrounding  water,  imder  cover  of  which  the  creature  escapes  (see 
Fig.  116). 

Sense  Organs. — ^In  common  with  all  well  developed  motor  types, 
the  sense  organs  and  nervous  system  are  highly  evolved,  and  the 
latter  is  protected  by  a  capsule  of  cartilage  analogous  to  the  verte- 
brate craniiun.  The  eyes  have  been  mentioned  and  they  are  splen- 
did structures  comparable  in  their  degree  of  perfection  to  those  of 
the  vertebrate,  alliough  of  course  entirely  independent  in  their 
origin  and  development.  Ciliated  pits  behind  each  eye  are  also 
the  seat  of  a  well  developed  special  sense  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  that  of  smell,  and  in  addition  there  are  organs  of  equilibra- 
tion known  as  otocysts.  These  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
organs  of  hearing,  but  such  a  function  is  entirely  unproved;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  removal  leads  to  the  loss  of  balancing  control. 

Shell. — ^The  vestigial  shell  is  reduced  to  a  horny  or  chitinous 
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body  having  much  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  quill  pen.  It  lies 
atoRg  the  back  of  the  animal  in  a  pocket-like  depression  in  the 
mantle,  and  thus  serves  to  stiffen  the  creature  after  the  manner 
of  an  internal  skeleton. 

Color. — The  color  of  the  squid  is  variable,  owuig  to  the  develi^ 
ment  of  chromatophores  (see  page  230),  pigment  cells  which  are 
capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  and  thereby  diffuse  or  con- 
centrate the  color  as  the  case  may  be;  thus  flushes  of  different  hues 
pass  over  the  body  of  the  animal,  allowing  it  to  conform  with  the 
environmental  coloring. 

NauUJus 

While  squid-like  cephalopoda  are  numerous,  the  nautilus  is  very 
rare,  for  but  four  species  of  thp  genus  now  exist,  and  these  are  all 
the  living  representatives  of 
a  formerly  large  and  domi- 
nant race.  At  present  the 
nautilus  inhabits  Oceanica 
from  the  Malay  to  the  Phil- 
ippine and  Fiji  islands,  living 
at  depths  varying  from  300 
to  600  feet,  although  they 
have  been  taken  at  1000  feet. 
They  are  never  found  at  the 
surface  except  when  dymg, 
but  their  empty,  chambered 
shells,  which  are  very  buoy- 
ant, are  carried  long  distances 
by  waves  and  ocean  currents. 

ComparisiHi  with  Squid. — 
Tlie  coiled,  chambered  shell, 
in  the  outermost  portion  of  > 
which  the  creature  lives,  is 
the   most   distinctive   thing, 

but  in  still  other  ways  the  Fio.  104. — Nautilus  adhering  by  mans  ol  its 
nautilus    differs   from    the  '"""^  (AlwrWiiky.) 

squid,  for  example,  in  having  four  gilk  instead  of  two,  and,  in  the 
female,  ninety  tentacles  instead  of  eight  or  ten.  Good  authorities 
have  supposed  that  the  many  tentacles  of  the  nautilus  are  not 
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homologous  with  the  arms  of  the  squid,  but  rather  with  the  suckers 
which   they   bear.     In   certain   squid-like  forms   (AcarUhoteuihis 
speciosa)  from  the  White  Jura  of  Eichstadt,  Bavaria,  the  arms 
bore  hook-like  processes  instead  of  suckers,  which  lends  weight  to 
this  idea.    The  nautilus  has 
an  imperfect   funnel   in  that 
the  two  margins  of  the  scroll 
are  not  united,  so  that  the 
organ  can  be  unrolled  and  used 
for  crawling.    It  is  therefore 
in  a  more  primitive  condition. 
The  eye  also  is  much  more 
primitive,  for  instead  of  bebg 
a  highly  developed  optical  in- 
strument, it  is  devoid  of  lenses, 
having  merely  a  pinhole-likc 
aperture  to  admit  the  rays  of 
light.     Such   an  organ  does, 
however,  form  an  image  upon 
the  retina,  but  it  is  indistinct 
in  detail  like  an  impressionist 
picture.     The  nautilus  is   a 
voracious    carnivorous    hrpe, 
Fic,  los—NtMiUui   fmrnpaim   removed  but    Can  not    Compare   with 
from  shell  to  sho*  anaiomy:  i,  eye;  t.  oUs;  the  swift,  aggressive  character 
i,  funnd.    (After  WJIey.)  ,  .,  ^?r   c        .1.      i       _ 

of  the  squid,  for  the  former 
crawls  over  the  sea-bottom  or  swims  jerkily  along,  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  is  not  built  for  speed. 

Shell. — The  shell  is  a  beautiful  structure  formed  internally,  of 
mother-of-pearl,  overlain  with  a  striped  porcelanous  layer.  The 
chambers  are  separated  by  thin  pearly  transverse  partitions  known 
as  septa,  which  the  animals  secrete  at  regular  intervals  after  mov- 
ing forward  a  short  distance  in  the  living  chamber.  These  septa 
are  concave  outward  and  are  pierced  by  a  circular  ap)erture  con- 
tinued backward  into  a  small  funnel  {septal  neck).  Throu^  this 
funnel  and  the  other  perforations  passes  a  0eshy  tube  (siphuncle) 
arising  from  the  rounded  hinder  (dorsal)  aspect  of  the  anima!  and 
continuing  throughout  all  of  the  chambers  to  the  tiny  innermost 
one,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wall.  By  means 
of  this  siphuncle  the  inner  chambers  may  be  charged  with  a  gas 
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Fic.  io6.~<;h&nibered  nautilus,  ffaitlilus  pompitius.  in  nstunU  position,  tbe 
abell  sectiooed.  a,  manllei  t,  tyt;/,  homy  girdle  for  adbesion  □(  mantle  to  shell; 
k,  fiuiDcl:  n,  hood;  p,  protruded  tentacles;  i,  siphuDcle  for  communication  with 
inner  cbunbera  of  shell.    (After  Owen.) 

to  render  the  shell  more  or  less  buoyant,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
burdensome  to  the  animal. 

In  primitive  forms  the  shell  was  a  straight  cone  (Orthoceracone), 
lying  in  the  original  dorso-ventral  axis  of  the  animal;  subsequently 
it  became  «flled  (Cyrtoceracone,  Gyroceracone,  Nautilicone),  and 
in  racially  old  types  its  coils  loosen  and  it  once  more  becomes 
straight,  with  tbs  exception  of  the  embryonic  shell,  which  never 
uncoils. 

Suture  Line. — The  septa  are  firmly  united  to  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  the  line  of  union,  which  is  straight  or  curved,  sometimes  form- 
ing a  highly  complex  series  of  infoldings.  '  This  line  is  called  the 
suture,  and  is  not  visible  from  without  in  recent  shells,  but  in  fossils 
the  outer  shell  is  often  lost  and  thus  the  sutures  become  plainly 
discernible.    They  form  criteria  of  great  taxonomlc  importance. 

Nautilus  possesses  no  ink-sac. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
The  following  scheme  will  render  the  classification  of  the  cephalopods  dear: 

Class  Cephalopoda 


Subclass  I.  Tetrabranchiata 

(4-gilled) 
Shell  external,  a  chambered  cone;  no 
ink-sac. 


Subclass  IL  Dibiancfaiata 

(2.gilled) 
Shell  internal  or  none;  ink-sac 


Order    i.  Nauti-      Order    2.    Am-  Order  i.  Octopoda  Order  2.  Decapoda 
loidea  monoidea  (8-armed).  (lo-armed). 

Shell  primitive^with  Shell  progressive,  Argonauta.  Suborder      Belem- 

simple  sutures,  not  with  complex  su-  Male  shell- less;  fc-  noidea. 
highly  ornamented,  tures,  highly  oma-  male  with  external  BdemnUes. 

mented.  shell.    Uncham-      Internal  shell,  par- 

bered.  tially  chambered. 

Octopus.  Spirula. 

'  Shell-less.  Internal  sbdl 

wholly  chambered. 
Suborder  Sepioidea. 
Internal  vestigial 
shell.  Sepia,  cut- 
tle-fish. 

LoligOy  etc,    squid 
•  or  calamary. 


The  classification  may  be  expressed  diagrammatically  as  follows: 

Sepioidea 
Belemnoidea      >>^  Ammonites 

Octopoda  \      ^  y/  Nautiloidea 

Goniatites 


JCoUusc,  primitire 
radicle 
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Subclass  Tetrabranchiaia 

These  are  nautilus-like  forms  with  two  pairs  of  gills  and  &  well 
developed  shell  in  the  forni  of  an  elongated,  chambered  cone  which 
later  becomes  coiled  and  then,  in  racial  old  age  types,  uncoils 
again.  In  size  they  do  not  compare  with  the  larger  of  the  di- 
branchiates,  and  yet  certain  individuals  of  the  an- 
cient straight-shelled  Endoceras  had  a  shell  at  least 
15  feet  long. 

Geolt^cal  History. — The  tetrabranchiates,  on 
account  of  their  resistant  shell,  are  vastly  better 
known  geologically  than  their  more  modem  rela- 
tives, the  dibranchiates,  so  that  their  evolutionary 
history  as  told  by  the  shell  has  been  worked  out 
in  detail.  Schuchert  summarizes  the  shell  changes 
of  the  nautiloids  thus: 

"Nautilids  appeared  in  fair  abundance  in  the 
Lower  Ordovician.  Among  these  the  most  primi- 
tive were  straight,  tapering  cones  that  were  circu- 
lar or  oval  in  outline,  and  because  there  are  many 
families  of  them  they  are  called  Orthoceracones 
(from  the  genus  Orthoceras  [Fig.  107],  meaning 
straight  horn).  These  orthocerids  were  common 
throughout  the  Paleozoic  and  particularly  so  in 
the  Ordovician  and  Silurian.  .  .  .  With  the  De- 
vonian these  primitive  forms  began  to  wane  slowly, 
but  some  were  still  present  in  the  Triassic.  AH 
other  types  of  cephalopods  had  their  origin  in 
the  straight-shelled  Orthoceracones  and  the  first 
of  these  had  their  cones  slightly  bent  and  are 
therefore  called  Cyrloceracones  (from  Cyrloceras, 
meaning  bent  horn);  later  descendants  were  coiled  p^  lo-, —orih^ 
in  a  loose  spiral  wound  in  a  plane  and  are  known  as  ctr<a  shell.  (From 
Cyroceracones  (from  Gyroceras,  meaning  round  ?^'J5']^*  BUur- 
Aortt);  still  others  are  tightly  wound,  with  the  "^  **' 

whorls  embracing  one  another  more  or  less  closely,  as  in  Nautilus, 
and  these  are  termed  Naulilktmes.  On  the  sides  of  such  one 
sees  more  or  less  of  the  inner  whorls  of  the  shells,  and  the  area  of 
these  whorls  is  spoken  of  as  the  umbilicus.  It  is  small  in  Nautilus 
and  wide  or  open  in  the  Ordovician  forms.    The  bending  of  the 
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tubes  is  due  to  a  more  rapid  secretion  of  lime  along  the  ventral 
side  of  the  cone,  and  the  greater  the  unequal  growth,  the  more 
rapidly  the  cone  involutes  or  rolls  up." 
The  geologic  record  of  the  evolution  of  the  Tetrabranchiates 
includes  of  course  the  two  main  suborders,  Nau- 
tiloidea  and  Ammonoidea.    The  first  were  kmg- 
iived,    ranging    from    Cambrian 
time   until   the   present.     They 
embraced,  however,  several  par- 
allel phyla,  but  their  long  life  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
(wal°ihell.    (F^  degree  of  specialization  to  which 
Schucheri's  Hiifcirt-  they  attained   was   never   very 
talGe-Aofy.)  ^^^_    Of  the  ammonoids,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true,  for  as  their  special- 
ization was  high,  so  was  their  career  brief  and 
rocket-like— swift  in  its  ascent,  dazzling  in  the 
culmination  into  many  beautiful  and  remarkable 
forms,  and  headlong  in  the  descent  into  oblivion. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  us- 
ing such  a  figure  of  speech  we  are  speaking  rel- 
■  atively,  for  the  career  of  the  ammonites,  ex- 
tending as  it  did  from  the  Devonian  to  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous,  was  of  immense  duration,  as 
mortals  measure  time. 

Nautiloids.— The  first 
undoubted  cephalopod 
known  b  of  latest  Cam- 
brian age,  and  belongs  to 
the  slraighi-skelled  Ortho- 
ceracone  type  which  is  the 
radicle  of  the  group.  En- 
doceras,  the  most  primitive 
of  orthoceran  forms,  pre-  _ 

vailed  in  the  Ordovician,  Fro.  iia.  —  LMm 
Fio.  .o9.-G>ro«r<u  aheU,  but  here  Came  in  also  ^^-  <«t«Z'««'-) 
curved  forms,  at  first  sparingly,  then  later 
abundantly.  The  simple  unspecialized  orthoceran  type  survived 
throughout  the  entire  Paleozoic,  and  finally  disappeared  near  the 
end  of  the  Trias. 
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The  first  of  the  curved  forms  departed  little  from  their  ancestral 
habit,  but  enough  to  give  a  new  generic  title,  Cyrtoceras  (Fig.  108). 
Cyrloctras  is  Ordovician  to  Devonian  in  dis- 
I    tribution.     As  time  went  on  the  curving 
became  more  pronounced.    Finally  the  coil 
became  complete,  though  the   successive 
whorls  did  not  touch  the  preceding  ones; 
this  stage  is  called  Gyroceras  (Fig.  log)  and 
is  most  commonly  Silurian  in  age.    Later 
the     succeeding 
coils  began    to 
touch  and  finally 
Fto.iu.— Goniatoldahdl.  to    embrace    the 
{From  Schuchert'i  BuAjrica/   preceding,      and 
^'  the  culmination 

of   nautiloids  was  reached  in  Nautilus 
(Fig.  106). 

When  the  close-coiled  stage  was  at- 
tained the  nautilian  shell  had  reached  its 
limit  and  could  progress  no  farther,  and 
at  once  some  of  the  stock  began  to  re- 
trograde, and  uncoiling  shells  appeared. 
LituUes  went 
through    the 
orthoceran, 
cyrtoceran, 
gyroceran, 
and  nautilian       Fia.  iiy—Ilatracerai  dieU. 


stages. 


HiiUriial 


\  as  it  became 

adolescent  left  the  close  coil  and  re- 
]  verted  to  the  orthoceran  stage  (Fig. 
no).  It  is  of  middle  Ordovician  age. 
The  reversionary  nautiloids  are  con- 
fined to  the  early  and  middle  Paleozoic 
and  did  not  in  any  case  become  radi- 

^'  ""'S'S')'^"'    '*'"  •='"  "f  ^^^'  Sro^ip^;  they  had  run  their 
course  and  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 

development,  and  died  out  without  descendants.    The  old  simple 

orthoceran  shell,  however,  held  out  until  the  Trias,  and  then  gave 
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rise  to  the  belemnoids,  and  the  unspedalized  nautilian  shell  en- 
dured until  the  present  time,  though  now  rapidly  nearing  extinction. 

Ammonoids. — ^The  ammonoid  radicle  is  suggested  in  Bactriies, 
an  orthoceroid  which  by  acceleration  of  development  acquired  a 
calcareous  protoconch  or  embryo  shell,  a  marginal  or  ventral 
siphuncle,  and  a  small  siphonal  lobe.  The  ammonoid  line  b^an  in 
the  goniatoids  near  the  opening  of  Devonian  time;  they  have 
sutures  bent  or  fluted  into  folds  and  saddles,  and  narrow  shells, 
and  it  was  out  of  this  stock  that  the  true  anunonoids  developed 
early  in  the  Carboniferous. 

From  the  Nautilinidae  of  the  Silurian  the  goniatoids  of  the 
Devonian  branched  out  rapidly,  continued  increasing  and  diverging 
in  the  later  Paleozoic,  and  in  the  Mesozoic  became  highly  specialized 
and  accelerated  until  their  final  extinction  at  the  end  of  Cretaceous 
time.  In  the  Jura  these  ammonites  reached  their  acme,  branching 
out  into  very  many  families  and  subfamilies,  increasing  usually 
in  complexity  of  sutures  and  variety  of  ornamentation.  In  the 
Cretaceous  tiiey  gradually  declined,  dropping  off  one  at  a  time 
until  all  were  gone. 

Only  a  few  radicles  or  stocks  persist  in  the  Cretaceous,  but  from 
time  to  time  during  this  period  certain  genera  branch  off  from  the 
main  stock,  become  highly  specialized  and  often  give  rise  to  so- 
called  abnormal  forms,  phylogerontic  or  degenerate  genera  (retro- 
gressive), which  do  not  perpetuate  their  race.  These  change  their 
close  coil,  becoming  straight  as  in  BaculUeSy  ascending  ^iral  as 
Heteroceras  (Fig.  113),  hook-shaped  as  HamUeSy  or  open-coiled 
gyroceran  as  Crioceras.  These  do  not  form  a  natural  group,  but 
are  themselves  in  some  cases  polyphyleti'c,  as  is  apparent  from 
their  ontogeny;  their  larval  stages,  however,  as  shown  even  by  the 
straight  Baculiks,  all  corresp)ond  to  the  various  normal  progressive 
genera  such  as  Lytoceras. 

The  following  table  expresses  in  graphic  form  the  evolution  of  the 
tetrabranchiates. 
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Subclass  Dibranchiata 

The  dibranchiates  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows:  Active,  un- 
annored  cephalopods  with  two  gills;  funnel  complete;  ink-sac 
usually  present;  with  eight  (Octopoda)  or  ten  (Decapoda)  arms 
provided  with  suckers  or  hooks.  The  vestigial  shell  generally 
reduced  and  sometimes  wanting,  always  internal.  Relatively 
modem  types,  as  none  are  older  than  the  Trias. 

Belemnoids* — ^We  can  not  trace  the  evolution  of  the  modernized 
dibranchiate  cephalopods  with  the  same  assurance  as  that  of  the 
tetrabranchiates,  because  of  the  gradually  diminishing  shell  which 
reduces  proportionately  the  chance  for  their  preservation  as  fossils. 
Belenmoids  are,  however,  well  known  and  render  possible  an  under- 
standing of  the  evolution  of  the  shell.    In  this  group,  which  is  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  Mesozoic,  the  mantle 

had  become  more  and  more  external  to 

the  shell  so  that  the  latter  came  to  lie 

P^  within  its  substance.    Hence  the  shell 

^  has  more  the  character  of  an  internal 

I      skeleton   than   of  a  protective  armor. 

The  belenonoid  shell  (Figs.  114,  115)  is 

straight,  conical,   and   chambered;  the 

septa  are  close  to  one  another  and  are 

perforated  toward  the  ventral  side  of  the 

shell  by  a  very  slender  siphuncle.   The 

posteriorly  directed  apex  of  the  shell,  the 

phragmacone  (see  Fig.  115),  is  protected 

by  a  calcareous  sheath  or  guard,  usually 

the  only  part  preserved.    The  anterior 

■  wall  of  the  last  chamber  is  prolonged  for- 

L  'V  ward  on  the  dorsal  side  into  a  broad, 

^^  thin  process,  the  proostracum.    Of  these 

parts  the  phragmacone  is  of  historical 

significance  since  it  is  clearly  derivable 

from  the  shell  of  the  Paleozoic  ortbo- 

Fig.  .i4.-Belemiioid  sheU.  cerids,  out  o£  which,  m  the  early  Trisssie, 

A,  guard,  part  commonJy  pre-    .,      ,    ,  .  , 

served.    B,  entire  shell:  e,  em-    the  belemnoids  arose. 

biyonic  or  first  shell;  p,  cham-       The  only  living  belcninoid  is  Sffirtda 

phragmflcone  {ph);  po,  profls-  loose  Spiral,  represents  the  phragmaone 
incum;  (.  solid  gmrd  or  ros-  only,  the  Tostrum  having  disappeared. 
EZlU""(Au/r  sJdnm^;  Spirula  is  unique  in  being  the  only 
[rom  Schuchert's  EUiorical  known  sedentary  cephalopod  and  inhab- 
^"^iy-)  its  tropical  waters  at  extreme  depths. 

The  Sepioidea,  another  group  of 
Mesozoic  dibranchiates,  retained  only  the  proostracum  and  the 
completely  modified  remnant  of  the  phragmacone,  which  combined 
to  form  a  wide  and  thick  but  very  light  "  bone,"  consisting  of  deli- 
cate plates  of  lime  separated  by  vertical  fibers  which  make  it  very 
light  and  porous.  The^  shells  are  characteristic  of  the  cuttle-fish, 
which  range  from  the  Jurassic  (Oxford  Clay)  to  the  present.  Some 
of  the  Upper  Jurassic  forms  had  a  cuttle-bone  at  least  2  feet  in 
length,  indicating  a  creature  from  6  to  8  feet  long  (Fig.  115,  A). 
Over  the  proSstracum,  projecting  toward  the  head  of  the  Mesozoic 


Fic.  iT5.->Dia<ni»nmatic  scclions  oC  dibranchiate  sheth.  A,  Sepia:  B, 
Bdrmmiles;  C,  Spirulirasira:  D,  Spirilla:  E,  Omimilrepha:  p,  cbambered 
phngmoconei  po,  proOstracum;  /,  rostrum.    (Alter  Long.) 
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squid,  was  a  chiUnous  structure 
known  as  the  pen,  and  in  some  liv- 
ing genera  such  as  Ommaslrepkes 
and  Loligo  the  pen  alone  remains. 

The  modem  genus  ArchileuHus 
(Fig,  117),  the  giant  squid,  is  the 
fitting  culmination  of   this  evolu- 
tionary line,  for  some  of  them  are 
not  only  the  largest  of  invertebrates, 
but,  when  measured  to  the  tip  of 
the  extended  tentacular  anns,  ei- 
^  ceed  the  ler^;th  of  any  known  ver- 
^    tebrate  except   the  larger   whales 
>  and  the  amphibious  dinosaurs.  The 
S    body  may  be  as  large  as  a  hogshead 
5  and  the  extreme  length  of  body  and 
^  tentacles  may  exceed  half  a  hundred 
§    feet 

"i  Octopoda. — In  the  eight-armed 
5   dibranchiates  the  extreme  of  ^wc- 

1  ialization  is  reached,  for  the  in- 
g  temal  shell  has  entirely  dis^ 
"*.  peared  and  but  one  of  the  groups, 
■=  the  female  Argonauia  (Fig.  118), 
-  the  male  {see  Fig.  la)  being  shell- 
J    less,  has  anything  comparable  to 

l_  such  a  structure.   Here  the  unCham- 

2  bered  shell  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  a  brood  chamber  and  as  such  not 
'^  homologous  with  the  shell  dther 

in  the  Decapoda  nor  yet  in  the 
tetrabraochiate  Cephalopoda. 

The  fossil  record  of  the  Octopoda 
is  almost  entirely  blank,  hence  thdr 
evolution  may  not  be  traced.  The 
most  ancient  octopus,  known .  as 
Ca/at'i,  comes  from  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous of  Mount  Lebanon,  Sj-ria, 
while  the  argonauts  are  unknown 
before  the  Tertiary. 
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Flo.  1 1 8. — AtgoiMiit,  Argoiuula   arto,  [emale.     (AClei   Claiu-Sedgwick.  •  For 


Fid.  I  ig. — Swimming  octopus,  Oclopm  ip.    (Aller  DoSeiD.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

Insects 

Place  in  Nature. — ^As  the  cephalopods  are  the  cubnination  of 
the  evolution  of  the  unsegmented  invertebrates,  so  the  insects  can 
be  considered  the  final  evolutionary  goal  of  those  whose  bodies 
are  segmented,  the  so-called  "Articulates"  of  Cuvier.  The  most 
primitive  members  of  this  great  group  are  of  course  the  anneUd 
worms,  out  of  which  there  arose,  some  time  in  the  remote  past,  the 
primitive  Crustacea  or  trilobites  and  from  this  stock  not  only  the 
later  Crustacea  but  two  phyla  of  air-breathing  arthropods.  The 
latter  include  the  more  remotely  related  arachnoids — scorpions, 
spiders,  extinct  Merostomata  and  the  relic  horseshoe  crabs— not  all 
of  which,  however,  are  air-breathing.  The  nearest  allies  to  the 
insects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  Myriapoda — ^millipeds  and  centi- 
peds,  which,  while  of  a  lower  order  of  development,  show  many 
features  in  common  with  the  insects.  For  a  discussion  of  phylogeny, 

see  pages  452-455- 

Definition. — Insects  may  be  defined  as  air-breathing  arthropods 
in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  the  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  There  is  a  pair  of  legs  bonle  upon  each  of 
the  three  segments  of  the  thorax,  and  generally  two  pairs  of  wings, 
arising  from  segments  two  and  three.  The  head,  which  shows  no 
external  trace  of  segmentation,  bears  a  pair  of  feelers  or  antenns, 
compound  and  simple  eyes,  and  three  pairs  of  mouth  parts— the 
mandibles  and  the  first  and  second  pair  of  maxilla; — although  the 
last  are  more  or  less  united  into  a  single  organ,  the  labium  or  lower 
lip.  The  abdomen,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  is  generally 
devoid  of  appendages  in  the  adult.  None  of  the  insects  are  organi- 
cally united  or  colonial,  and  but  few  are  sedentary,  although  many 
are  parasitic  in  habits  and  hence  degenerate.  The  sexes  are  entirely 
separate  and  the  development  of  the  young  is  often  complicated  by 
a  more  or  less  profound  metamorphosis. 

Importance  and  Numbers. — ^From  the  standpoint  of  their  im- 
portance, the  insects  may  be  placed  next  to  mankind,  the  only  pos- 
sible disputants  being  the  ungulate  mammals,  and  their  significance 
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is  not  so  much  from  the  view  point  of  nature  as  from  that  of  mitn; 
the  insects,  however,  may  be  considered  important  from  either 
point  of  view. 

Their  numbers  exceed  computation,  for  Kellogg  tells  us  that 
while  there  are  less  than  looo  different  bird  species  in  North  Amer- 
ica, there  are  more  than  10,000  known  specie  of  beetles  alone, 
and  the  total  niunber  of  named  and  described  species  of  insects  in 
the  world  is  about  300,000.  This  is  so  far,  however,  from  being  the 
ultimate  number  which  the  world  contains,  especially  in  the  teem- 
ing tropical  forests,  that  L.  O.  Howard  estimated  them  at  perhaps 
3,500,000,  and  when  one  multiplies  this  number  by  the  possible 
number  of  individuals  of  each  kind,  necessarily  variable,  he  arrives 
at  figures  as  incomprehensible  as  the  years  of  geologic  time. 

Weigh  the  importance  of  such  an  army  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  devastation,  for  it  "lives  on  the  country"  and  every  mouth  must 
be  filled  many,  many  times!  The  tax  imposed  by  the  insects  on 
mankind  alone  through  their  destruction  of  crops  and  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products — food,  tobacco,  drugs,  leathers, 
textiles,  buildings — amounts  to  untold  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
They  are  the  only  forms  of  life  which  seriously  threaten  man's 
earthly  supremacy,  and  while  individually  their  devastations  are 
of  little  moment,  collectively  their  constant  attrition  may  ulti- 
mately effect  local  conquests  in  which  man  will  have  to  confess 
himself  beaten. 

In  addition  to  the  general  destructiveness  of  insects  we  have  to 
charge  against  their  general  account  the  direct  sufferings  of  human- 
ity caused  by  insect-carried  diseases,  some  of  which  are  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  parasitism,  and  these  sufferings  in  many  instances 
terminate  only  in  death.  But  over  against  this  terrible  arraignment 
may  be  placed  to  their  credit  the  direct  aid  of  the  beneficial  insects 
in  the  fight  against  their  noxious  allies,  and  the  very  great  service 
that  many  of  them  give  in  the  pollenation  and  consequent  fructi- 
fying of  Uie  plants,  many  of  which,  like  the  red  clover,  are  impor- 
tant food  crops  for  man  or  for  his  beasts.  This  pollenation  has 
given  rise  to  some  intricate  adaptations  on  the  part  of  plants  them- 
selves to  insiure  the  visits  of  the  fertilizing  insects  and  to  enable  the 
pollen  to  be  unconsciously  obtained  in  one  flower  and  left  where  it 
will  surely  impregnate  another.  To  these  should  be  added  those 
insects  that  are  of  direct  benefit  to  man,  such  as  the  honey-bee, 
cochineal  and  lac  insects. 
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Habitat. — ^The  habitat  of  the  insects  is  as  variable  as  one  can 
conceive  of,  covering  practically  the  entire  range  of  animal  habitat 
with  the  exception  of  the  deep  sea.  Among  free-living  insects  there 
are  terrestrial  ones,  ranging  from  alpine  wastes  to  the  steaming 
tropical  jungles,  from  the  snowfields  of  the  Arctic  to  the  ever  green 
forests  beneath  the  equator,  and  from  the  driest  deserts  to  the 
most  humid  regions  of  the  world;  they  range  from  the  air  to  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  being  found  even  on  the  ocean  many  miles 
from  land,  some  surface  dwellers,  others  subaquatic;  and  they  are 
miners  and  borers  in  wood,  and  inhabitants  of  the  body  of  other 
animals,  both  within  and  without,  man  himself  being  tenanted  by 
no  fewer  than  a  dozen,  probably  more,  different  species  of  insect 
parasites. 

Habits. — ^Insect  habits  cover  a  wider  range  than  those  of  any 
other  group,  and  the  anatomical  structure,  especially  of  locomotive 
organs  and  mouth  parts,  varies  astonishingly  to  suit  their  owner's 
habits.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  mention  the  habit  variation  at 
this  place. 

Metamorphosis. — ^The  fact  that  in  many  insects  the  growth  to 
maturity  is  attended  by  a  more  or  less  profound  alteration  of  the 
creature's  form,  appearance,  and  habits,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  lowest  order,  the  Aptera  or  Thysanura,  metamor- 
phosis has  not  yet  been  acquired,  the  creature  being,  at  the  time 
of  hatching,  a  miniature  replica  of  its  wingless  parents.  In  winged 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  as  these  useful  structures  are  confined  to 
the  adult  stage,  there  is  the  change  from  the  wingless  to  the  winged 
condition.  Again,  in  the  lower  orders  where  no  special  type  of  lan'a 
has  been  evolved  to  meet  peculiar  life  conditions,  the  metamor- 
phosis, such  as  it  is,  may  be  said  to  be  incomplete  or  gradual,  for 
the  young  are  readily  recognized  as  offspring  of  their  parents;  and 
the  wings,  at  first  lacking,  grow  with  successive  molts  until  at  the 
last  they  become  functional.  Aside  from  the  acquirement  of  the 
power  of  flight,  there  is  therefore  no  abrupt  or  decided  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  animal.  Hence  the  term  larva,  which  alwa>'S 
implies  some  modification  or  structure  which  the  adult  does  not 
possess,  can  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  young  of  these  forms, 
and  they  are  known  as  njrmphs. 

In  higher  insects,  where  such  larval  characters  have  been  ac- 
quired, there  is  no  external  trace  of  wings  throughout  the  adolescent 
life,  then  comes  a  remarkable  stage  interpolated  into  the  life-cycle, 
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during  which  the  insect  is  generally  quiescent  and  is  undergoing 
its  profound  change  into  the  form  and  condition  of  an  adult.  In 
this,  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage,  the  future  external  organs — anten- 
nae, wings,  legs — are  externally  manifest,  reminding  one  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  case  upon  which  are  molded  and  painted  the 
features  and  something  of  the  form  of  its  silent  occupant.  The 
emergence  from  the  pupa  skin  is  almost  like  a  resurrection,  for  the 
creature  now  comes  forth  glorified  and  resplendent  to  wing  its  way 
through  the  air,  whereas  before  it  was  a  creeping,  earth-borne  form. 
The  several  stages  are: 


£gg 


adolescent 


adult 


Where  metamorphosis  is  gradual 
Egg         I  nymph  I        imago 


Where  metamorphosis  is  complete 
Egg         I    larva        pupa    I        imago 


Flight  is  never  acquired  in  existing  insects  before  the  imago  state 
is  reached,  when  the  individual,  whatever  its  size,  is  full  grown 
and  after  which  it  ceases  to  molt.  The  only  apparent  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  the  May-flies  (Ephemerida)  in  which  the  creature 
emerges  from  its  aquatic  home,  molts,  spreads  some  very  imperfect 
wings,  fiies  to  the  nearest  support  and  molts  again,  this  time  de- 
velc^ing  perfect  wings  with  full  powers  of  flight.  This  temporary 
flying  condition  is  known  as  the  pseudimago  stage,  and  is  really 
comparable  to  the  last  nymphal  stage  in  other  insects  wherein  the 
wings  are  present  and  rather  large  but  not  yet  functional. 

Classification. — A  brief  rdsum6  of  insect  classification  is  neces- 
sary to  our  further  study,  but  while  specialists  would  divide  the 
group  into  no  fewer  than  nineteen  orders,  a  more  general  grouping 
into  nine  will  serve  our  purpose. 

A.  With  no  metamorphosis 

Older  I.  Thysanura  or  Aptera. — ^Wingless  insects  with  the  body  cov- 
ered with  scales  or  hairs.  Eyes  either  absent,  simple  in  groups,  or  com- 
pound. Some  run,  others  progress  by  means  of  a  springing  apparatus 
on  the  abdomen.  Examples:  the  springtails  (Podura)  and  sUverfish 
(Lepisma). 
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B.  With  incomplete  metamorphosis 

Order  2.  Orfhoptera.  Insects  with  two  pairs  of  wings  of  which  the 
anterior  pair  are  generally  parchment-like  (tegmina),  the  posterior  ones 
membranous.  Mouth  mandibulate,  that  is,  with  the  normal  insect  jaw's, 
fitted  for  chewing.  This  order  includes  the  earwigs,  cockroaches,  stick 
and  leaf  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts. 

Order  3.  Pseudoneuroptera.  Insects  with  two  pairs  of  similar,  net- 
veined,  membranous  wings.  Mouth  mandibulate.  Includes  the  termites 
or  "white  ants,"  May-fiies,  dragon-flies,  etc. 

Order  4.  Hemiptera.  Insects  in  which  the  wings  are  usually  present 
and  are  sometimes  similar  and  membranous,  again  dissimilar,  the  for- 
ward pair  having  thickened  bases  and  membranous  extremities  which 
overlap  (hemelytra).  Mouth  haustellate,  i,  e.,  sucking,  consisting  of  a 
rostrum  enclosing  the  jaws,  which  are  modified  as  piercing  organs.  This 
order  includes  the  bu^,  lice,  scale  insects,  plant-lice  or  aphids,  and 
cicadas. 

C.  With  complete  metamorphosis 

Order  5.  Neuroptera.  Similar  to  the  Pseudoneuroptera,  except  that 
the  metamorphosis  is  complete.  Formerly  included  that  order  under 
the  present  name.    Examples:  ant-lions,  aphis-lions,  and  caddice-flies. 

Order  6.  Lepidoptera.  With  two-pairs  of  well  developed  wings  which 
are  covered  with  scales.  Mouth  haustellate  as  adult,  mandibulate  as 
larvs.    Butterflies  and  moths. 

Order  7.  Coleoptera.  Insects  with  dissimilar  wings,  the  anterior  pair 
being  in  the  form  of  horny  elytra,  the  posterior  pair  membranous.  Mouth 
mandibulate.    Beetles. 

Order  8.  Diptera.  Winged  or  wingless  (fleas)  insects,  the  former  hav- 
ing but  a  single  pair  of  membranous  wings,  the  hinder  ones  being  rep- 
resented by  a  pair  of  knobbed  balancers  or  halteres.  Mouth  haustellate. 
Here  are  included  the  flies,  fleas,  and  certain  degraded,  tick-like,  wing- 
less flies. 

Order  9.  Hymenoptera.  Insects  which  generally  possess  two  pairs  of 
similar  and  membranous  wings.  Mouth  mandibulate  or  haustellate 
(licking).  Includes  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  gall-  and  ichneimion-(parasitic) 
flies. 

Adaptive  Radiation  of  Insects 

Osbom's  law  of  adaptive  radiation  (see  Chapter  XVIII),  which 
was  originally  applied  to  the  mammals,  is  equally  applicable  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  reptiles  and  to  the  insects  on  the  other.  There 
is,  however,  this  diflFerence  in  the  case  of  the  insects,  that  while 
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as  in  the  two  vertebrate  groups  the  primitive  stock  was  undoubt- 
edly terrestrial,  all  of  the  former  have  passed  through  a  volant  or 
aerial  stage,  which,  while  it  has  also  developed  both  in  mammals 
and  in  reptiles,  is  confined  to  relatively  few  forms,  none  of  which, 
once  having  attained  it,  has  ever  retrogressed.  The  insects  above 
the  Aptera,  therefore,  are  in  a  sense  more  comparable  to  the  birds 
in  that  practically  all  fly,  and  those  which  do  not,  come  from  a 
volant  ancestry  and  have  lost  their  wings  through  specialization. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  ADAPTIVE  RADIATION  OF  INSECTS 
Cunorial  Volant 

Boaches  ju  tnU  ApUra,  especioBy 

Orowui  beeOm  ^  draifon-JlieB,  teea,  vfotpa 


Primitive  stock 

PalcBodictyoptera 


Aquatic  Fossorial 

BeeUeBondbufft  StpecUUly  mole  erictet 

Many  nymphs  €/ 
PBeudaneuropUra 
and  young  qf  Diptan 

On  the  other  hand,  the  birds  are  hardly  comparable  to  insects  in 
the  extent  or  range  of  their,  adaptation. 

Primitive  Stock. — ^The  simplest  living  insects  are  undoubtedly 
the  Aptera  (Thysanura),  for  here  alone  we  have  primarily  flight- 
less forms,  shown  not  only  by  the  total  absence  of  wings  within 
the  order,  but  also  by  the  simplicity  of  the  thorax  and  its  muscula- 
ture as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  insects,  since  here  we  find 
the  three  segments  of  the  thorax  separate  and  not  fused  (Fig. 
120).  In  the  more  generalized  flying  insects  the  first  segment  or 
prothorax  alone  is  free,  whereas  in  the  higher  forms — Hymenop- 
tera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera — all  three  segments  are  united  into  a 
firm  box  wherein  the  wonderful  motor  organs  reach  their  highest 
development. 
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High  authority,  however  (see  page  454),  would  place  the  ancient 
Palaeodictyoptera  in  the  position  of  the  primitive  stock. 

Cursorial  and  Saltatorial  Adaptation. — Cursorial  forms  are 
represented  by  the  cockroaches  among  ancient  types,  and  while 

many  of  their  aUies  to-day  have  departed  from  the 
more  primitive  cursorial  gait  and  have  beccMne 
leaping  or  saltatorial  forms,  as  in  the  grasshop- 
pers and  crickets,  speed  of  movement  is  character- 
istic of  both.  Among  the  Orthoptera  the  cursoiial 
gait  was  prevalent  during  the  Paleozoic,  leaping 
forms  being  unknown  before  Lower  Jurassic  (Lias) 
time.  Among  the  ancient  cursores  more  than  two 
hundred  species  of  roaches  have  been  described 
from  the  Paleozoic,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size. 
Certain  beetles,  notably  the  ground  beetles, 
Garabidse,  and  the  tiger  beeUes  or  CicindeHda, 
are  cursorial.  The  latter  especially  are  the  most 
agile  of  all  beetles  and  are  not  only  swift  of  foot, 
but  are  also  able  to  fly  well.  They  are  gracefully 
Fio.  120— Fish-  formed  and  beautifully  colored  and,  as  one  would 

moth,  Leptsma  ,  .  ■'^  r   L-  \. 

sp.  (From  J.  B.  expect,  are  predaceous  forms  of  high  econonuc 
Smith's  Economic  value  through  their  destruction  of  noxious  insects. 
Enumoiogy,)  j.^^  ground  beetles  are  a  large  group  almost  all  of 

which  are  predaceous  in  habits,  either  springing  upon  their  prey 
or  capturing  them  by  chase. 

Many  of  the  Hymenoptera  are  also  speedy,  especially  the  true 
ants  and  the  so-called  velvet-ants  (Mutillidae)  which  are  in  reality 
wasps.  Here  the  male  flies,  but  the  female  is  wingless,  very  swift 
in  her  movements,  a  powerful  stinger,  and  wamingly  colored  in 
scarlet  and  black.  The  true  ants  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sexed  individuals,  have  also  lost  the  power  of  flight,  make  up  for 
it  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  Spepd  adaptation  is  shown 
in  all  of  these  forms  by  the  graceful  bodies  and  slender  limbs,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  certain  of  their  non-cursorial  allies,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  heavy-bodied  boring  and  scaraboid  beetles,  and 
the  bumblebees. 

Fossorial  Adaptation. — ^Fossorial  insects  are  many,  some  dig- 
ging for  retreat  as  in  many  wasps  and  bees,  others  merely  for  nest- 
building  to  provide  safe  asylum  for  the  eggs  and  helpless  young. 
Others,  like  the  larvae  of  the  leaf -chafers  (June  bug  or  May  beetle, 
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etc.),  are  entirely  subterranean  and  as  "white  grubs"  take  a  sub- 
stantial underground  toll  of  the  farmers'  crops. 

The  fossorial  insect  par  excellence,  however,  is  the  mole-cricket 
{CryUoUdpa)  which  in  its  habits  and  appearance  simulates  quite 
closely  the  common  garden  mole.  The  body,  while 
\oa%  and  rather  slender  for  a  cricket,  is  on  the 
whole  spindle-shaped,  the  small  head  forming  a 
good  entering  angle,  offering  but  little  obstruc- 
tion to  passage  through  the  soil.  The  fore  limbs 
in  particular  are  molelike,  broadened,  the  tibis 
being  expanded  and  spined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  most  effective  digging  organs.  In  their  broad 
sidewise  sweep  they  resemble  the  mole's  hands  in 
action,  and  like  the  mammal  the  cricket's  move- 
ments can  be  detected  as  he  progresses  Just  be- 
neath the  surface  (see  Fig.  iii). 

Aquatic  Adaptation. — ^There  are  many  differ- 
ent  adaptations  to  aquatic  life  among  insects, 
some  of  wliich  apply  only  to  the  adolescent  life, 
others  to  the  entire  Insect  career,  and  the  adapla-      p,^     ^^^  _^^ 
tions  include  not   only  locomotor  devices,   but  aoriai  mole-cricket, 
^>ecial  respiratory  structures  whereby  what  are  J^^p^  *"^f'' 
primarily  air-breathing  forms  have  become  able 
to  utilize  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water.   These  structures,  as  we 
shall  see,  are  of  greater  signi6cance  than  their  present  use  implies, 
for  it  is  believed  that  out  of  such  structures  the  insect  wing 
evolved  (seepage  451). 
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The  aquatic  groups,  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (adapted 
from  Comstock) : 


Adolescent 

Adult 

Pseudoneuroptera 

Ephemerida,  May-flies 

Aquatic 

Atrial 

Odonata,  dragon-flies 

u 

(( 

Pleooptera,  stone-flies 

« 

li 

Hemiptera 

i^  Cor)Qds,  water  boatmen 

(t 

Aquatic 

Notonectids,  back  swimmers 

ti 

« 

Nepids,  water  scorpions 

« 

K 

Belostomidx,  giant  water  bugs 

« 

li 

.    Naucoridae,  creeping  water  bugs 

tt 

CI 

Veliidae,  water  striders 

ti 

II 

Hydrobatidae,  water  striders 

<( 

ti 

Neuroptera 

SialidaR,  dobson,  etc. 

it 

Aerial 

Phryganeids,  caddice-flies 

« 

K 

Coleoptera 

Haliplids,  halipHds 

(1 

Aquatic 

Dytiscidx,  predaceous  diving  beetles 

<i 

tt 

Gyrinids,  whirligig  beetles 

tt 

ti 

Hydrophilidae,  water  scavengers 

it 

tt 

Diptera 

Blepharoceridae,  net-winged  midges 

tt 

Aerial 

Culicids,  mosquitoes 

ft 

tt 

Simuliids,  black  flies 

tt 

tt 

Ephydrinse 

In    marine    or 
alkaline  waters 

"  tt 

In  the  more  generalized  insects  whose  young  are  aquatic,  this 
adaptation  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  primitive  condition, 
for  it  was  also  true  of  the  ancient  Palaeodictyoptera  (see  page  455); 
among  the  flies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  a  secondary 
adaptation.   There  is  apparently  no  insect  aquatic  as  an  adult  only. 

Of  the  aquatic  modifications,  the  first  to  be  considered  is  the 
means  of  respiration.  As  we  have  seen,  the  respiratory  oi^ns  of 
the  spiders,  myriapods,  and  insects  consist  of  branching  air  tubes 
known  as  tracheae  which  have  their  origin  in  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged apertures,  the  stigmata,  through  which  free  air  is  admitted 
to  the  s)^tem.  There  are  generally  a  pair  of  principal  longitudinal 
trunks  from  which  short  tubes  pass  to  the  stigmata.    From  them 
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there  also  arise  other  branches  (see  Fig.  i8)  which  divide  and  divide 
again  until  they  end  in  tubes  of  capillary  fineness  which  are  found 
in  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Usually  among  animals  the  blood  or  its  equivalent  is  the  oxygen- 
carrying  medium,  receiving  it  from  the  respiratory  organs  (external 
respiration)  and  delivering  it  to  the  tissues  (internal  respiration), 
the  oxygen  being  carried  in  chemical  union  with  an  iron  compound, 
hemoglobin,  in  which  case  the  blood  is  red,  or  with  a  compound 
of  copper,  haemocyanin,  which  gives  a  faint  bluish  tinge  or  none 
at  all  to  the  blood.  With  the  tracheates  the  blood  has  no  respira- 
tory function  or  at  most  but  a  very  rudimerjtary  one,  the  air  being 
carried  bodily  wherever  it  is  needed  by  the  tracheal  tubes  which, 
in  common  with  other  respiratory  devices,  are  merely  a  compli- 
cated infolding  of  the  body-wall. 

Aquatic  insects  breathe  by  one  of  two  general  means,  either  by 
air  reservoirs  or  by  tracheal  gills.  In  certain  insects  which,  like 
the  water  bugs  or  water  beetles,  are  aquatic  throughout  their  life, 
the  abdomen  is  flattened  on  its  dorsal  surface,  but  the  forward 
wings  are  arched  in  such  a  way  that  a  space  of  considerable  size  is 
left  into  which  the  tracheae  open.  The  insect,  which  requires  but 
little  air  compared  with  a  vertebrate,  comes  to  the  surface  from 
time  to  time,  protrudes  the  end  of  its  abdomen,  raises  the  wing 
tips  slightly,  and  thus  renews  the  air  in  its  reservoir.  But  the 
young  of  these  same  insects  have  no  wings,  so  another  method 
must  be  adopted  to  take  the  place  of  the  reservoir,  and  this  is 
done  by  having  the  body  clothed  with  hair  in  which  air  becomes 
entangled,  being  separated  from  the  surrounding  water  by  the  so- 
called  capillary  film  in  the  form  of  an  air  bubble.  From  time  to 
time  the  insect  can  come  to  the  surface  and  renew  the  air,  but  in 
well  aerated  water  this  is  not  so  necessary  as  with  the  winged  form, 
for  oxygen  passes  inward  and  carbonic  acid  gas  outward  through 
the  capillary  film  by  osmosis,  that  process  by  which  gases  or  other 
substances  on  either  side  of  a  film  or  membrane  are  equalized. 

Tracheal  gills  (Fig.  122)  are  leaf-  or  hair-like  outward  exten- 
sions of  the  body-wall,  arising  from  a  stigma,  the  tracheae  being 
continued  into  them  and  branching  out  like  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 
The  air  within  is  now  in  osmotic  relationship  with  the  surrounding 
water  which  bathes  the  gill,  and  as  before  the  mutual  exchange 
of  gases  is  effected.  Respiratory  movements  keep  up  an  interchange 
of  air  from  the  gills  to  the  bodily  tracheae  and  by  the  rhythmic 
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waving  of  the  former  or  by  motions  of  the  insect's  body  the  water 
immediately  surrounding  the  gill  is  renewed.  In  the  May-fly 
nymphs  the  gills  are  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  pair  to  each  of  the  several  stigmata;  in  the  stone-flies  they  lie, 

as  they  rarely  do,  on  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  at  the  base  of  the  limbs. 
In  the  smaller  dragon-flies,  Agri- 
oninae,  the  gills  are  leaf-like  e]q)an- 
sions  borne  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
These  subserve  not  only  their 
prime  function  of  respiration  but, 
as  a  caudal  fin,  the  secondary  one 
of  locomotion  as  well.  The  larger 
dragon-flies,  Libellulinae,  differ  in 
not  having  external  gills,  but  an 
internal  one,  in  that  the  rectum, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  with  its  walls  fiUed 
Fig.  122.— May-fly  larva,  showing  with  tracheae,  functions  as  such. 
tracheal  gills,  fw,  fore  wing;  ho,  hind  Here   rhythmic  Contraction    and 

wing;  tg,  tracheal  gill;  /.  tracheal  tubes,  -pia^ation  of  the  muscles  caii«;es  a 
(After  Lang,  from  Parker  and  HasweU.)    T^iaxauon  OI  tne  muscies  caUSeS  a 

tidal  ebb  and  flow  of  water  through 
the  anal  aperture,  bringing  the  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  and  re- 
moving the  effete  material.  Incidentally  this  structure  also  be- 
comes a  locomotor  organ,  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  water 
from  the  rectum  drives  the  creatures  forward  by  a  method  of  jet- 
propulsion  comparable  to  that  seen  in  the  squid. 

The  combination  of  respiratory  and  locomotive  function  in  the 
tracheal  gill  is  significant,  as  these  structures,  especially  such  as 
are  seen  in  the  May-fly  nymphs,  are  thought  to  represent  the  proto- 
type of  the  insect  wing  (see  page  451). 

Aside  from  the  breathing  devices,  the  body  and  limbs  also  show 
aquatic  modifications,  especially  when  the  creature  is  nektonic. 
In  a  bottom-clinging  form  no  special  aquatic  adaptation  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  predaceous  diving  beetles  and  the  back-swinmiers  and 
water-boatmen  among  the  bugs  show  more  or  less  ph3rsical  con- 
formity to  the  needs  of  the  environment,  with  neatly  curved  bodies 
which  bear  no  unnecessary  projections.  They  do  not,  perhaps, 
follow  the  numerical  lines  to  the  extent  that  the  fishes  do,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  small,  not  over-swift  craft.   The  limbs  often  show 
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oar-like  expansions  whose  extent  is  sometimes  increased  by  lateral 
fringes  of  hair;  pn^ulsion,  if  not  by  tracheal  gills  or  the  rectum, 
is  invariably  by  means  of  the  limbs  and,  as  among  aqiiatic  reptiles 
and  mammals  when  this  is  the  case,  the  rate  of  speed  is  neces- 
sarily limited.     Perhaps  the  larger  dragon-fly 
nymphs   which  sweep   the   limbs  backward 
simultaneously  with  the  drive  of  the  rectal  jet 
are  among  the  most  rapid  insect  swimmers 
for  a  short  distance.    Add  to  this  a  remark- 
able extensile  labium  for  grasping  their  prey 
and  their  efficiency  is  as  great  in  its  way  as 
that  of  the  magnificent  adult.    The  nymphs 
are  generally  protectively  colored  so  that  their 
quick  dart  from  obscurity  must  make  them 
highly  successful  in  the  struggle  for  exbt- 
ence.    Among  the  most  interesting  of  aquatic 
insects  are  the  caddice-worms,  larvs  of  the 
caddice-flies  and  belonging  to  the  true  Neu-      „  _ 

roptera,  yet  probably  ancestrally  related  to  the  tie,  HyiropkUtu  irvngu- 
butterflies  and  moths  as  well.  The  adult  is  'a™-  (Aiier  Bmner, 
a  small  nocturnal  insect,  of  somber  hue,  look-  i^^fc^^;^^5'  ^^ 
ing  when  at  rest  not  unlike  a  night-Bying 
moth.  The  wings  are  clothed  with  hairs,  not  scales  as  in  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  but  these  scales  are  in  turn  modified  haire,  which  among 
other  things  makes  the  above-mentioned  relationship  plausible. 
The  larvx  are  caterpillar-like,  the  elongated  abdomen  being  decked 
with  tufts  of  hair-like  tracheal  gills.  Instead  of  exposing  its  tender 
body  to  the  vicissitudes  of  aquatic  life  the  creature  makes  for  itself 
a  tubular  house  within  which  it  lives  and  from  which  its  head  and 
limbed  thorax  may  be  protruded  for  locomotive  purposes.  These 
houses  vary  in  building  material  as  well  as  in  architectural  design, 
being  formed  of  tiny  bits  of  twigs  or  leaves,  or  of  sand  grains  or 
even  minute  pebbles,  the  twigs  sometimes  laid  lengthwise,  again 
after  the  manner  of  a  pioneer's  log  cabin.  The  creatures  themselves 
are  carnivorous  and  occasionally  spin  a  web,  like  a  tiny  fisherman's 
net,  athwart  the  current  of  the  stream  and  lie  in  wait  as  a  spider 
does  for  such  unfortunates  as  chance  provides  for  food. 

Aerial  adaptation  is  so  universal  an  insect  characteristic  that  but 
few  forms  need  be  mentioned  as  of  particular  interest  in  this  re- 
gard.  The  powers  of  flight  among  insects  vary  astonishingly.   Some 
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are  slow,  bungling  fliers,  as  certain  of  the  Lepidoptera  or  flies; 
others,  like  the  larger  dragon-flies,  are  tirelessly  on  the  wing  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  has  given  them  a  nimiber  of  colloquial 
names,  such  as  arrows,  devil's  darning  needles,  snake  doctors,  and 
spindles,and  this  and  their  general  conspicuousness  have  given  them 
a  wholly  undeserved  disrepute.  Certain  flies  are  also  immensely 
speedy,  their  compact  thorax,  powerful  musculature  and  single 
pair  of  very  eflScient  wings  serving  to  drive  them  at  a  rate  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  is  truly  remarkable.  Thus  the  horse-fly 
is  able  to  outstrip  the  swiftest  horse.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
common  house-fly's  wings,  which  produce  approximately  the  sound 
of  F,  has  been  computed  to  be  about  21,000  times  a  minute  or 
335  times  a  second,  and  these  figures  have  been  confirmed  graphi- 
cally by  Marey,  who  found  that  the  fly  actually  makes  330  wing 
strokes  a  second  (Packard). 

The  wings  of  insects  are  never  homologous  with  those  of  the  sev- 
eral vertebrates  which  have  attained  flight,  the  pterosaurs,  birds, 
and  bats,  for  here  the  wing  is  always  a  modified  fore  limb,  whereas 
in  the  insect  it  is  merely  an  expanded  and  highly  modified  portion 
of  the  body-wall  (see  Fig.  18).  The  wings  of  the  ancient  insects 
such  as  the  Paleozoic  cockroaches  were  more  homy  and  that 
is  still  true  of  the  fore  wings  of  the  lowlier  orders,  Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera,  and  Coleoptera.  Secondarily  they  became  membranous, 
and  finally,  the  complex  organ  in  its  venation  and  embellishment 
that  we  find  in  the  higher  types.  Insects'  wings  ako  differ  from 
those  of  the  vertebrate  in  their  flatness,  for  the  upper  and  lower 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  beetles'  homy  fore  wings  or  elytra, 
are  practically  the  same,  whereas  in  the  bird  especially  the  upper 
surface  is  convex  and  the  lower  one  concave.  The  motion  described 
by  the  wing  also  differs,  for  that  of  the  insect  moves  in  a  figure  8, 
while  the  bird's  motion  is  simpler.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the 
form  of  the  wing  which  when  vibrated  bends  in  such  a  way  as  to 
describe  that  curve,  or  the  motion  may  be  due  to  the  method  of 
articulation  of  the  wing  with  the  body.  In  many  heavier  insects 
like  the  beetle  the  creature  is  like  a  biplane,  the  wings  being  quite 
separate,  and  in  some  instances  the  elytra  are  not  vibrated  at  all 
but  are  merely  supporting  planes,  the  hinder  membranous  wings 
constituting  the  motive  power.  Again,  as  in  the  bees,  the  fore  and 
hind  wings  are  articulated  together  by  a  series  of  hooks  so  that  they 
move  as  one.  It  is  notable  that  among  the  swiftest  insects,  the  flies, 
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the  creatures  are  monoplanes,  which  is  equally  true  of  man-made 
flying  machines. 

A  theory  propx)sed  by  the  German  savant  Gegenbaur  for  the  origin  of 
wings  derives  them  from  the  leaf-like  tracheal  gills  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  while  certain  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  idea  none 
of  them  have  very  serious  weight.  The  only  trouble  is  that  there  is  no 
living  insect  known  wherein  such  a  gill  may  be  seen  in  a  transitional  state 
of  development  into  a  wing,  and  between  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
gill  and  the  smallest  structure  which  could  possibly  support  the  animal 
in  flight  there  is  a  material  gap.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some 
intermediate  function  between  respiration  and  flight  is  necessary,  for 
while  we  can  readily  imagine  an  overlapping  of  functions  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  progressive  development  of  a  temporarily  useless  oigan 
unless  by  the  unproved  theory  of  orthogenetic  variation,  and  this  seems 
inapplicable  in  the  present  instance.  Such  an  intermediate  function  is 
supplied,  however,  in  "insects  in  which  a  portion  of  the  gill  is  devoted  to 
the  function  of  protecting  the  remaining  parts,  p>ermitting  them  to  retain 
their  most  efficient  gill  structure  even  under  rather  adverse  conditions. 
Just  such  an  organ  may  be  seen  in  the  gill-cover  of  a  species  of  May-fly 
common  in  Illinois,  RUhogena  manifesta  Eaton.  This  is  not  the  most 
winglike  gill  found  in  the  family,  but  will  show  as  well  as  any  the  tendency 
of  its  specialization  toward  the  structure  of  a  wing"  (Woodworth). 

In  its  general  form,  the  character  of  its  venation,  the  nature  of  its 
articulation,  and  its  constant  vibratory  movement,  this  gill-cover  is  very 
suggestive  of  a  primitive  wing,  and  yet  it  is  quite  clearly  only  a  differen- 
tiated portion  of  the  original  tracheal  gill.  Tlie  next  stage  is  represented 
by  the  May-fly  Camis,  in  which  one  pair  of  gill-covers  has  greatly  en- 
larged, nearly  lost  its  own  gills,  and  protects  the  otherwise  naked  gills 
of  the  following  four  segments.  On  the  remaining  abdpminal  segments 
the  gills  have  entirely  disappeared.  An  exactly  similar  process,  but  one 
resulting  in  two  pairs  of  gill-less  covers  and  an  entire  suppression  of  all 
gills  in  the  last  molt,  would  give  us  the  condition  of  the  winged  insect 
(Woodworth).  The  fact  that  leaf-like  tracheal  gills  and  gill-covers  are 
found  to-day  entirely  upon  the  abdomen  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  their  former  development  upon  the  thorax.  If  such  arose,  then, 
through  division  of  labor,  they  might  shortly  be  transformed  into  wings, 
those  upon  the  abdomen  retaining  their  pristine  function  of  respiration. 

The  development  of  flight  among  insects  implies  therefore,  first, 
a  departure  from  the  old  terrestrial  habitat  into  the  water.  If  this 
were  done  by  a  small  insect,  which  was  probably  the  case,  the  only 
adjustment  necessary  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  and 
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firmness  of  the  cuticle  so  that  the  entire  body  might  subserve  the 
respiratory  function.  The  insect  was  doubtless  one  of  those  living 
in  damp  situations,  such  as  the  present-day  Thysanura  (Aptera). 
These  forms  have  retained  the  ancient  habitat  and  probably  have 
persisted  with  little  change  from  remote  geologic  time.  With  in- 
crease in  size  and  consequent  muscular  development,  however, 
came  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  and  a  consequent  localization  of 
the  respiratory  function.  Gills  arose  through  a  necessary  increase 
of  respiratory  surface,  resulting  in  outpushings  of  the  thinner  por- 
tions of  the  body-wall.  These,  which  may  be  called  blood  gills> 
served  to  aerate  the  blood  directly  through  their  surface.  Their 
subsequent  invasion  by  tracheae,  so  that  the  blood  merely  acted  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  tracheal  air  and  that  in  the  surround- 
ing water,  followed  and  finally  the  tracheal  gill  was  perfected.  Next 
came  the  differentiation  of  the  gill  into  a  respiratory  and  a  protective 
part,  the  latter  becoming  movably  articulated  with  the  body  to 
aid  in  renewing  the  water  over  the  respiratory  gill.  The  subsequent 
enlargement  of  the  gill-cover  to  embrace  several  giUs,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  latter  when,  at  the  last  molt,  the  creature  reemerged 
on  land  as  an  adult,  the  use  of  gill-covers  as  imperfect  wings,  and 
their  final  perfection  as  organs  of  flight  complete  the  process.  This 
implies  of  course  a  single  evolution  of  flight  on  the  part  of  a  primi- 
tive insect  out  of  which  all  of  the  orders,  except  the  Aptera,  have 
subsequently  arisen. 

Other  theories  of  wing  origin  have  been  proposed,  such  as  lateral 
expansions  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  thorax,  which  served  first  as 
aeroplanes  for  a  leaping  form,  and  subsequently  became  hinged 
and  muscled;  but  the  theory  of  the  tracheal  gill  origin  seems  to  have 
the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Geological  History 

Ancestral  Stock. — ^The  researches  of  a  celebrated  Viennese 
savant,  Anton  Handlirsch,  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  geolog- 
ical history  of  the  insects  and  as  a  result  his  statements  have  the 
weight  of  high  authority.  He  has  demonstrated  the  primitive 
character  of  the  trilobites  (see  Fig.  124),  Paleozoic  arthropods  the 
true  position  of  which  was  long  in  doubt  and  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  the  original  stock  out  of  which  arose  as  independent  phyla 
the  various  arthropodan  classes.    Out  of  the  trilobites  the  Cms- 
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tacea  were  first  differentiated,  and  from  this  line  arose,  in  the  course 
of  time,  all  of  the  gill-breathing  shrimp-  and  crab-like  forms,  "to- 
gether with  hosts  of  lesser  aUied  creatures  whose  descendants  teem 
in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  to-day. 

Of  the  arachnoids,  the  scorpions  also  arose  from  the  trilobites 
through  an  intermediate  eurypteroid  ancestry,  of  which  a  lone 
survivor,  Limulus,  yet  lives — the  only  living  gill-breathing  rep- 
resentative of  the  class.  The  ancient  eurypterids  of  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  (see  Chapter  XXVIII)  were  also  related  to  the  Um- 
ukiids,  but  like  the  vast  majority  of  the  latter  they  have  entirely 
ceased  to  be.  Scorpions  are  especially  noteworthy,  for  specimens 
of  Pdaophonus  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, and  ProicoTpius  from  the  Silurian  of  New  York  are  the  first 
recorded  relics  of  air-breathing  animals  (see  Fig.  125).   ■ 

The  myriapods  are  seemingly  difBcult  of  derivation  from  the 
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trilobites  and  yet  there  are  certain  Carbonifer'ous  myriapod-like 
forms  which  suggest  relationships  between  the  two  groups  even 

here.    However,  the 
Q  ^  insects    may    not 

have  been  derived 
out  of  the  myria- 
pods  as  the  latter, 
despite  many  in- 
sect-like features, 
are  too  highly  spec- 
ialized to  be  ances- 
tral to  them;  nor 
could  any  known 
group  of  true  Crus- 
tacea be  considered 
ancestral,  b  u  t  a  s 
certain  trilobites, 
such  as  j£glina 
(Fig.   126),  have  a 

Fig.  125.— Silurian  scorpions,  restored.  A,  PdUtophonus  head  much  like  that 
nuncius,  dorsal  aspect;  B,  P.  hunteri,  ventral  view.  (After  q  £  „  «  insect  to- 
Pocock,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.)  .  1       '   1 

gether  with  other 
likenesses  and  no  prohibitive  differences,  a  relationship  may  be 
assumed. 

Thus  Handlirsch  derives  the  primitive  insects  out  of  a  trilobite 
of  amphibious  habits  and  with  a  number  of  similar  segments,  of 
which  the  second  and  third  thoracic 
ones  bore  extensions  of  the  pleura  or 
side  pieces  which  eventually  developed 
into  wings. 

Primal  Insects.— Out  of  this  trilobite 
stock  arose  the  Palicodictyoptera,  the 
most  primitive,  in  fact,  the  stem  forms 
of  all  existing  insects.  These  appear 
first  in  the  Carboniferous  and  are  thus 
described:  Insects  of  primitive  organiza- 
tion, with  a  relatively  small  head  bear-  fig.  126.— Primitive  trilobite. 
ing  masticating  mouth  parts.  The  three  ^gUna  prisca^  Odovician.  Bo- 
thofacic    segments    were    similar,    the  **f"'''*-  ^\  "^  ^f  j,®'  ^'^^ 

,         ,    ,  .    ,  ,         .  ,  .  view.     EnlarRed.    (After     Bar- 

second  and  third  bearing  nearly  equiva-  rande,  from  Eastman-Zittel.) 
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lent  wings,  the  venation  of  wtiich  was  primitive.    These  wings  were 
a{q>aTently  incapable  of  being  folded  backward  over  the  abdomen, 
their  motion  being  limited  to  the  vertical  plane.    In  addition  to 
these  wings,  another  pair,  rudimentary  in  character,  were  some- 
times borne  on  the  first 
thoracic    segment.     The 
abdomen  consisted  of  ten 
similar    segments   which 
often  bore  lateral  lobes, 
sometimes  serving  as  tra- 
cheal gills  (see  page  448), 
in   addition   to  which,  a 
pair  of  long  cerci  were 
borne  on  the  terminal 
segment   (see  Fig.   u?). 
The  legs,  of  which  there 
were   the   normal   insect 
number  of  siic,  were  simi- 
lar and  adapted  for  walk* 
ing. 

These  archaic  insects 
were  probably  all  carniv- 
orous, their  young  being 
aquatic  in  habit  and  de- 
veloping into  the  adult 
state  without  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  that  is, 
without  a  quiescent  pupa 
stage  (see  page  441). 

Transitional  Orders. 
— The  Carboniferous  saw 

the  riseand  passingof  this      Fig.  ut-— P«le<»oic  insects.    A.  Siaudktya  it- 
group  and  also  the  origin  ^J^ft^'f^^'''^''^'^,.''"^^  '"*"'  "' 

*        *^  .         ,  .  Pateodictyoplera.    (After  Handlirach.) 

from  certam  of  its  mem- 
bers of  the  varied  transitional  types  which  were  in  turn  to  evolveinto 
the  modem  orders.  These  were  also  comprehensive  or  synthetic 
types,  combining  in  certain  instances  the  characteristics  of  the 
several  orders  to  which  they  eventually  gave  rise.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  Protodonata,  intermediate  between  the  Palieodic- 
tyoptera  and  the  Orthoptera  or  dragon-flies,  the  Protephemerida, 
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leading   to   the  Ephemerida  or  May-flies;   the   ProtoFthopteia, 
ancestral  to  the  Orthoptera,  the  grasshoppers,  crickets  and  the 
related  phasmids,  earwigs  and  the  like.    Another  of  these  trana- 
tional  groups  was  the  Protoblattoidea,  primitive  roach-like  forms 
ancestral  to  the  cockroaches  (see  Fig.  128),  termites,  book-lice, 
■   bird-lice,    and    beetles.      The 
other  familiar  orders  such  as 
the   Hemiptera  or  bugs,  the 
Hymenoptera  or  bees  and  ants, 
the  Lepidoptera  or  moths  and 
butterflies,  and  the  Diptera  or 
flies,  are  of  later  origin,    al- 
though from    the   same   Car- 
boniferous   Palaodictyopteran 
stock. 

All  of  the  Paleozoic  insects 
were  lai^e,  and  this  was  es- 
pecially  true  of  those  of  the 
Fis.  ii6.-~EiuaHui  maiii,   >nc«3tra]  cock-  Carboniferous,  for  a  cockroadi 
roach.   (Aft«  Handiirsch.)  ^^  ^^^   jj^jf^  Carboniferous 

was  as  long  as  one's  finger  while  certain  dragonflies  attained  a 
wing-spread  of  29  inches.  Large  size  usually  accompanies  lack  of 
other  specialization,  and  so  it  was  with  these  creatures,  all  of  which 
were  of  relatively  simple  carnivorous  habits,  with  adaptations 
showing  as  yet  none  of  the  intricate  detail  which  characterizes  the 
insects  of  to-day.  All  were  voiceless,  none  had  special  larva  or 
pupa  forms,  but  in  the  fern-like  venation  of  the  wings  of  the 
roaches,  for  instance,  the  first  tendency  toward  protective  mimi- 
cry is  seen. 

All  plant  nature  at  this  time  was  monotonous  and  the  insects 
reflect  the  aspect  of  the  period.  Not  all,  however,  were  amphibious, 
for  in  certain  of  the  transitional  orders,  Protorthopteia,  Proto- 
blattoidea, etc.,  the  ancestral  waters  had  already  been  forsaken 
even  by  the  young.  Thus  the  insects  parallel  the  emergence  and 
evolution  of  the  contemporary,  vertebrates,  the  amphibians  and 
reptiles  (see  Chapter  XXIX). 

During  Carboniferous  time,  the  climate  was  mild  and  humid, 
with  no  dry  seasons  nor  cold  winters  to  cause  periodical  cessation 
of  insect  development.  This  climatic  condition  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  trees  of  this  time  ^ow  annual  rings  of  growth. 
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Hence  the  insect  activity  was  continuous  and  no  adaptations  to 
withstand  periods  of  inclemency  were  necessary.  With  the  Per- 
mian, however,  came  aridity  of  increasing  severity,  and  glacial 
conditions  of  an  austerity  even  greater  than  that  of  the  glacial 
period  of  the  Pleistocene.  This  meant  a  profound  alteration  of  the 
face  of  nature,  not  only  of  the  plants  but  of  the  animals  as  well.  Its 
influence  on  the  vertebrates  will  be  discussed  later  (see  Epilogue), 
but  its  effect  on  the  insects  was  also  profound  in  that  it  meant  a 
laige  destruction  of  such  of  the  primitive  forms  as  were  not  adapt- 
able, and  the  modification  of  such  as  were.  It  was  probably  only 
in  the  more  favored  localities  that  even  such  survivals  could  occur. 

Mesozoic  Insects. — During  the  Permian  and  Lower  Triassic, 
insects  were  relatively  rare,  as  their  great  scarcity  in  the  deposits 
of  those  times  would  imply.  •  When  they  again  appeared  the  old 
transitional  groups  had  given  way  to  the  modem  orders,  many  of 
which  had  acquired  the  complete  metamorphosis  with  an  adaptive 
resting  or  pupal  stage.  This  stage  may  well  have  arisen  as  a  re- 
^M>nse  to  periodic  inclemency,  but  it  made  possible  the  profound 
reorganization  which  the  insects  of  complete  metamorphosis 
undergo,  and  the  consequent  remarkable  adaptations  of  so  many 
of  the  modern  adults.  Thus  it  was  in  the  Trias  that  the  first  in- 
sects with  complete  metamorphoses  appeared,  including  the  first 
true  beetles,  some  of  which  forsook  the  universal  carnivorous  habits 
of  their  Paleozoic  ancestry  and  fed  upon  wood. 

In  the  Lias  or  lowermost  Jurassic,  the  remains  of  fossil  insects 
again  become  abundant,  many  of  them  reminding  on^  strongly  of 
modem  forms  and  showing  in  some  instances  adaptation  to  a  plant 
diet.  In  the  Middle  Jurassic  (Dogger)  occur  the  first  Lepidoptera 
and  in  the  Malm  (Upper  Jurassic)  the  first  Hymenoptera.  These 
were  probably  plant-feeders,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  flowers 
none  could  have  had  the  honey-feeding  habits  of  their  descendants. 

Hi^er  Orders. — ^The  Cretaceous,  however,  saw  the  great 
development  of  the  dicotyledon  flora  which  before  its  close  had  be- 
come essentially  modernized,  so  much  so  that  the  trees  and  flowers 
would  probably  have  had  a  very  familiar  look  even  to  our  modem 
eyes.  This  change  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  insect  hosts, 
for  flower-feeding  forms  were  now  possible  and  through  mutual 
interdependence  the  insects  must  in  turn  have  stimulated  the  rapid 
evolution  of  floral  adaptation. 

Tertiary  Insects. — ^With  the  coming  of  the  Tertiary  the  entomo- 
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logical  aspect  of  nature  again  changes  and  there  appear  all  of  the 
higher  orders  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Lias.  Now  for  the  first 
time  occur  the  social  insects — termites,  ants,  bees,  and  wa^— 
as  well  as  the  insect  parasites  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
development  of  insects  during  and  since  the  Tertiary  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of  species, 
high  specialization,  small  size,  parasitism,  and  communal  life. 

Summary. — ^Three  great  events  of  geologic  history  stand  out 
as  the  impelling  forces  of  insect  evolution.  The  primal  cause  for 
the  origin  of  insects  from  their  trilobite  ancestry  was  the  great 
development  of  the  land  flora  and  fauna  in  the  Silurian  and  more 
especially  in  the  Devonian.  The  Paleozoic  insects  of  primitive  or 
transitional  types  thus  arose  and  flourished  but  with  conserva- 
tiveness,  except  for  size,  until  the  second  profound  event  occurred. 

This  second  cause  was  the  great  climatic  change  in  the  Permian, 
which  eliminated  so  many  of  the  archaic  forms  and  introduced  a 
new  condition,  that  of  complete  metamorphosis  with  its  attendant 
chain  of  possibilities,  into  many  of  such  as  survived. 

The  appearance  of  flowering  plants  in  the  Cretaceous  completed 
the  work  and  there  were  consequently  evolved  into  being  the 
higher  orders  which  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  flowers  or 
flowering  plants,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  sustenance. 
Thus,  as  Handlirsch  says:  "Through  the  study  of  the  paleontology 
of  insects  we  again  see  clearly  how  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
changes  in  the  outer  living  conditions  on  the  origin  of  new  forms, 
and  we  see  further  that  the  environmental  conditions  led  ofttimes 
to  a  remarkably  rapid  differentiation." 
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CHAPTER.  XXVin 

Origin  of  Vertebrates 

We  have  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  discussed  the  evolution 
of  two  of  the  three  great  lines  of  descent  which  the  animal  kingdom 
includes.  The  third  line,  that  of  the  vertebrates,  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  research  from  now  on,  to  enable  us  to  conq[>reheDd  in 
full  the  place  in  nature  held  by  mankind. 

Definition  of  a  Vertebrate 

Notochord. — ^Vertebrates,  or  to  use  the  more  comprehensive 
term,  chordates,  have  several  diagnostic  characters  which  are  ab- 
solutely distinctive,  separating  them  sharply  from  all  other  forais 
of  life.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  possession  of  a  notochord  (Gr. 
IWT09,  back,  and  X^P^Vf  cord).  This  is  an  internal  axial  stiffen- 
ing running  lengthwise  of  the  trunk  and  serving  to  resist  the  bodily 
shortening  which  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  would  otherwise 
cause.  In  its  most  primitive  form  the  notochord  is  membranous,  * 
composed  of  cellular  connective  tissue,  the  cavities  of  which  are 
so  distended  with  fluid  as  to  render  the  whole  structure  turgidi 
resistant  to  pressure,  but  highly  elastic.  Later  the  notochord  be- 
comes cartilaginous,  to  be  replaced  in  higher  forms  by  the  bony 
vertebral  column  consisting  of  a  number  of  short  but  often  complex 
vertebrae  separated,  for  mobility,  by  cartilaginous  intervertebral 
discs. 

Perforated  Pharynx. — ^The  development  of  apertures  known  as 
gill-slits  through  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  or  throat  cavity  is  the 
second  chordate  character.  These  vary  in  number  from  a  pair  to 
more  than  a  hundred  (Amphioxus)  and  are  always  present,  but  by 
no  means  always  retain  their  ancient  respiratory  function,  for  with 
ourselves  and  other  mammals,  the  slits,  of  which  there  are  several 
pairs  in  the  embryo,  are  reduced  in  number  imtil  but  one  pair  is 
left  and  these  form  the  eustachian  tubes  which  serve  to  equalize 
the  air  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  ear  drum  by  connecting  the 
middle  ear  with  the  cavity  of  the  throat. 

460 
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ITeorocoele — The  third  diagnostic  character  is  a  hollow  nerve 
cord,  the  so-called  spinal  cord,  which  lies  immediately  above  the 
notochord  or  the  vertebral  column.  This  may  be  a  very  simple 
structure,  or  again  its  anterior  portion  may  increase  and  develop 
until  in  its  highest  expresdon,  the  human  brain,  it  has  formed 
what  is  probably  the  most  intricate  thing  in  nature.   In  every  case, 


Pro.  tr). — Diagnm  of  Amphiaxia,  A,  anlerior  end.  P,  posterior  end.  an, 
■nils,-  atr,  ■trium;  airp,  driopore;  ir,  brain;  cc,  central  canal  (ncurociele);  ctr, 
drri:  col,  ccelome  or  body  cavity;  gs,  gi\l  slits;  inl,  intestine;  /.  [iver;  n,  musde 
bands  (myomeres);  mill,  mouth;  ncA,  notochord;  olf,  olf&ctocy  pit;  ph,  pharynx' 
ipt,  spinal  cord.    (After  Puker  and  Haswell.) 

however  simple  or  complex  it  may  be,  the  internal  canal  or  neuro- 
coele  persists,  though  exceptions  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  tuni- 
cates  or  sea-squirts,  which  are  striking  examples  of  degeneracy 
resulting  from  sedentary  life  (see  page  472).  Herein  the  active 
larva  has  a  nervous  system  which  conforms  to  our  definition,  but 
in  the  adult  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  ganglion,  or  mass  of  nerve 
matter,  with  no  trace  of  the  neurocccle. 

Other  Characters. — Other  distinctive  features  are  usually  shown 
by  chordates.  They  are  generally  segmented,  the  segmentation 
showing  in  the  nervous  system,  gill-slits,  vertebral  column,  ribs 
and  breast-bone,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  When  paired 
limbs  are  present,  their  number  never  exceeds  four,  while  in  the 
invertebrate  there  is  no  such  limitation.  Finally,  there  is  ap- 
parently a  reversal  of  surfaces,  for  whereas  in  the  invertebrate  the 
bulk  of  the  nervous  system  lies  below  the  gut  and  the  blood  system 
aiove,  in  the  chordate  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the  invertebrate  the 
body-wall  is  equally  thick  throughout,  in  the  vertebrate  there  is  a 
remarkable  thickening  or  concentration  of  the  muscles  along  the 
dorsal  side  within  which  lie  the  notochord  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  group  of  forms,  comprising  the  degenerate 
tunicates,  the  unprogressive  Ampkioxus,  the  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  the  last  of  course,  including  man,  that  we 
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wish  to  consider,  and  our  immediate  problem  is  to  learn,  if  possible, 
the  time,  place,  and  source  of  vertebrate  beginnings. 

Time  of  Origin 

The  chordates  are  a  very  ancient  race,  dating  back  probably  to 
the  beginning  of  Paleozoic  time,  although  the  tangible  record  of 
their  existence  commences  with  the  fragmentary  remains  of  armored 
"fishes"  (ostracoderms)  found  in  Middle  Ordovician  rocks  near 
Canyon  City,  Colorado,  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  of  Wyoming, 
and  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  But  these  relics  are  those 
of  creatures  which  had  already  traveled  far  along  the  evolutionary 
road  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  do  not  represent  the  most 
primitive  members  of  the  chordate  stem.  Hence  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  time  of  origin  was  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Ordovician,  and  probably  long  before.  There  is,  however,  little 
chance  of  finding  the  geologic  record  of  the  ancestral  forms,  if,  as 
we  may  suppose,  they  were  soft-bodied,  delicate  organisms  without 
hard  parts  for  fossilization. 

Place,  of  Origin 

All  of  the  most  primitive  chordates  existing  to-day — tunicates, 
AmphioxuSy  etc. — ^are  marine,  inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the  shoal 
waters  of  the  "cradle  of  evolution,"  the  shallow-sea  (see  page  71) 
zone,  where  they  lead  a  wholly  or  partially  sedentary  life.  That 
this  is  therefore  the  ancestral  habitat  seems  at  first  sight  plausible,^ 
and  yet  within  this  area  there  is  lacking  the  necessary  physical  or 
external  stimulus  to  impel  the  evolution  of  the  chordate  charac- 
teristics. It  was  in  view  of  this  that  Professor  Chamberlin  proposed 
his  theory  of  ancestral  habitat,  which  can  best  be  stated  in  his 
own  words. 

Chamberlin's  Theory. — Chamberlin  argues  for  flowing  land 

^  Doctor  Matthew  says,  however,  "Whatever  agencies  may  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  evolution  of  a  race,  it  should  be  at  first  most  progressive  at  its  point 
of  original  dispersal,  and  it  will  continue  this  progress  at  that  point  in  response 
to  whatever  stimulus  originally  caused  it  and  spread  out  in  successive  waves 
of  migration,  each  wave  a  stage  higher  than  the  previous  one.  At  any  one  time, 
therefore,  the  most  advanced  stages  should  be  nearest  the  center  of  diyersil, 
the  most  conservative  stages  farthest  from  if 
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waters  as  the  place  of  origin  because  of  the  strenuous  dynamic 
condition  constantly  impressed  upon  their  fauna.  He  sa3rs:  "Neg- 
lecting lakes,  which  are  mere  incidents,  land  waters  are  distin- 
guished by  persistent  and  usually  rather  rapid  motion  in  a  fixed 
direction,  and  this  is  an  insistent  physical  condition  to  which  their 
fauna  must  adapt  itself.  Fortunately  this  adaptation  must  take 
a  tangible  form,  whereas  adaptation  to  the  freshness  of  the  water 
is  accomplished  by  obscure  modifications  which  are  not  as  yet 
detectable.  In  flowing  water,  the  animal  must  maintain  its  posi- 
tion against  the  current  either  by  a  contact  of  some  resisting  kind 
with  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  or  must  be  provided  with  an  effec- 
tive mode  pf  propulsion  competent  to  meet  the  constant  force  of 
the  current  without  undue  draft  on  the  vital  resources;  otherwise 
the  animal  would  be  swept  out  to  sea  and  its  race  be  ended  as  a 
stream-dweller.  It  is  different  with  ocean  currents,  for  they  re- 
turn upon  themselves  and  an  animal  may  3deld  to  them  wiUiout 
losing  its  marine  habitat;  and  besides,  they  are  usually  much 
feebler  than  river  currents. 

''A  glance  at  the  faunas  of  existing  streams,  which  represent  the 
outcome  of  ages  of  trial,  shows  only  three  prominent  groups  of 
animals  that  have  accomplished  the  adaptation.  The  minor  in- 
stances are  negligible.  The  successful  cases  are,  first  and  foremost, 
fish,  second,  certain  molluscs  that  crawl  on  the  bottom  with  firm 
contact,  and  jhird,  certain  crustaceans  that  are  provided  with 
numerous  sharp  claws  that  give  them  ready  catch  and  hold  upon 
the  stream  bed.  The  brachiopods  that  are  free  in  youth,  but  ses- 
sile or  pediceled  in  later  life,  the  cephalopods  that  are  floating 
or  swimming  forms,  the  corals,  the  crinoids,  the  echinoids,  and  many 
other  sea  forms  of  ancient  history  and  long  opportunity,  have  not 
made  an  effective  entrance  into  the  streams  during  geologic  time; 
and  this  is  probably  not  whoUy,  and  perhaps  not  chiefly,  due  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  waters. 

"A  compact  form  of  body  presents  obvious  advantages,  except 
as  environment  or  food  or  locomotion  requires  some  departure 
from  it,  and  the  vast  majority  of  animals  are  more  or  less  rotund, 
and  their  locomotive  devices  are  adjusted  to  this  form.  But  the 
rotund  form  offers  much  resistance  to  rapid  currents  and  unfits  the 
animal  for  effective  stream  life  unless  it  persistently  hugs  the  bot- 
tom. Neither  the  rotund  floaters  and  swimmers  like  the  ancient 
cephalopods,  nor  the  ciliated  spawn  of  the  sessile  forms  are  well 
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adapted  to  resist  the  unceasing  pressure  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  these 
are  practically  absent  from  river  faunas. 

"There  is  only  one  conspicuous  type  that  is  fadlely  suited  to 
free  life,  independent  of  the  bottom,  in  swift  streams,  and  that  is 
the  fish-form.  The  form  and  the  motion  of  the  typical  fish  are  a 
close  imitation  of  the  form  and  motion  of  wisps  of  water-grass  pas- 
sively shaped  and  gracefully  waved  by  the  pulsations  of  the  current 
The  rhythmical  undulations  of  the  lamprey,  which  perhaps  best 
illustrates  the  primitive  vertebrate  form,  and  is  itself  archaic  in 
structure,  are  an  almost  perfect  embodiment  in  the  active  voice 
of  the  passive  undulations  of  ropes  of  river  confervae.  The  move- 
ment of  the  fish  is  produced  by  alternate  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  side  muscles,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  fish's  body  is 
brought  to  bear  in  successive  waves  against  the  water  of  the  in- 
curved sections.  In  the  movement  of  a  rope  of  vegetation  in  a 
pulsating  current,  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  pulses  of  water  against 
the  sides  of  the  rope  that  give  the  incurvations.  The  two  phenom- 
ena are  natural  reciprocals  in  the  active  and  passive  voices. 

"The  development  in  the  fish  of  a  rhythmical  system  of  motion 
responsive  to  the  rhythm  impressed  upon  it  by  its  persistent  en- 
vironment and  duly  adjusted  to  it  in  pulse  and  force,  is  a  natural 
mode  of  neutralizing  the  current  force  and  securing  stability  of  posi- 
tion or  motion  against  the  current,  as  desired.  Beyond  question  the 
form  and  the  movement  of  the  typical  fish  are  admirably  adapted 
to  motion  in  static  water  and  that  has  been  thought  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  evolution  of  the  form,  and  so  possibly  it  may  be, 
but  fishes  in  static  water  have  not  as  imifora^y  retained  the  at- 
tenuated spindle-like  form  and  the  extreme  lateral  flexibility  as 
have  those  of  running  water.  Among  these  latter  it  is  rare  that  any 
great  departure  from  the  typical  'lines'  and  from  ample  flexibility 
has  taken  place,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  sea  fishes.  Among  . 
the  latter  not  a  few  have  lost  both  the  typical  form  and  the  flexi- 
bility. The  porcupine-fish,  the  sea-horse,  the  flounders,  and  many 
others  are  examples  of  such  retrogressive  evolution,  which  is  doubt- 
less advantageous  to  them  within  their  special  spheres  in  quiet 
waters,  but  would  quite  unfit  them  for  life  in  a  swift  stream.  And 
if  the  view  be  extended  to  include  the  low  degenerate  forms,  like 
the  Ascidians  [tunicates],  that  are  by  some  authors  classed  as 
chordates,  the  statement  finds  further  emphasis. 

"It  is  not  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  picture  a  lowly  aggre- 
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gate  of  animal  cells,  still  plastic  and  indeterminate  in  organization, 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  persistent  current  and  caused  to 
develop  into  determinate  organization  under  its  control,  and  hence 
to  acquire,  as  its  essential  features,  a  spindle-like  form,  a  lateral 
flexibility,  and  a  set  of  longitudinal  side  muscles  adapte^  to  rhythm- 
ical contractions,  since  these  are  but  expressions  of  conformity  and 
responsiveness  to  the  shape  and  movement  normally  inq)ressed  by 
the  controlling  environment  upon  plastic  bodies  immersed  in  it. 
The  necessity  for  a  stiffened  axial  tract  to  resist  the  longitudinal 
contractions  of  the  side  muscles  and  thus  to  prevent  shortening 
without  seriously  interfering  with  lateral  flexibility,  is  obvious 
and  is  supplied  by  a  notochord.  Thus,  by  h3^thesis,  the  primi-  ^ 
tive  chordate  form  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific  response  to  the 
special  environment  that  dominated  the  evolution  of  a  previously 
indeterminate  ancestral  form." 

Add  to  this  hypothetical  argimient  the  fact  that  the  first  faunas 
of  fossO  fishes  appear  abundantly  in  sediments  of  inland  waters  or 
of  littoral  zones  or  embayed  arms  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  seen  to 
be  corroborative  evidence  that  the  place  postulated  by  Chamberlin 
as  the  anc^tral  habitat  may  be  assumed  as  correct  See  also 
Epflogue./^ 

Migratory  Fishes. — ^The  return  of  migratory  fishes  to  their  natal 
place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  own  yoimg  is  interest- 
ing, for  the  birthplace  of  the  individual  may  also  represent  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  race.  Thus,  shad,  sturgeon,  and  salmon  among 
the  more  fanuliar  fishes  are  riverward  migrants,  when  each  year 
the  procreative  instinct  awakens.  The  sea-lamprey  also  goes  into 
the  rivers  to  spawn,  and  that  this  is  not  altogether  due  to  a  desire 
to  get  into  fresh  water  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  fresh-water 
lampre3rs  which  inhabit  Ca3aiga  and  other  lakes  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  ascend  the  tributary  brooks  and  streams  every 
^ring  for  the  same  purpose,  leaving  in  each  instance  static  for 
d3mamic  waters.  The  only  seaward  migrant  with  which  we  are 
familiar  is  the  common  eel,  which  is  river-inhabiting  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  life  but  spawns  in  salt  water  (see  page  80). 
The  eel,  however,  is  a  degenerate  form  whose  young  undergo  a 
remarkable  metamorphosis,  and  during  the  long  larval  state  its 
swimming  powers  are  such  as  would  render  its  retention  of  a  fluvial 
habitat  very  difficult,  hence,  perhaps,  the  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
conditions.    As  in  those  insects  in  which  complete  metamorphosis 
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prevails,  a  larva  may  represent  neither  the  form  nor  the  life-condi- 
tions of  its  ancestors. 


Ancestral  Stocks 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  set  forth  the  claim  of 
this  or  that  invertebrate  group  to  vertebrate  ancestry,  but  none 
of  them  is  at  this  time  capable  of  adequate  demonstration.  Of 
these,  three  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  segmented 
ancestry  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  segmentation  seen  in  the 
vertebrate,  an  inference  which  is  not  necessarily  true,  as  segmenta- 
tion may  readily  have  arisen  anew  in  the  chordate  phylum  as  a 
response  to  such  conditions  as  those  postulated  by  Chamberlin. 

Annelid  Ancestry. — ^The  hypothesis  of  annelid  ancestry  for  the 
vertebrates  derives  the  primitive  chordate  from  the  phylum  Anne- 
lida, typified  by  the  earth-  and  marine-worms.    In  many  of  the 
principal  organs  there  is  a  marked  correspondence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  general  reversal  of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  to 
one  another.    For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relative  position  of  blood 
and  nervous  systems  is  diametrically  opposite  in  the  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  groups.     But  by  postulating  a  physiological 
reversal  of  the  animal — ^and  we  know  that  in  the  flounder  and 
squid  such  a  change  fronj  the  morphologically^  normal  posture 
can  take  place — the  various  organs  of  the  worm  may  be  brought 
into  almost  complete  harmony  with  those  of  the  vertebrate.   Per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  development  of  the  noto- 
chord,  but  even  this  seems  to  have  its  annelid  prototype  in  "the 
'Faserstrang,'  a  bundle  of  fibers  running  along  the  nerve  chain 
and  serving  as  a  support.   This  and  the  notochord  lie  in  a  precisely 
similar  position  in  relation  to  the  other  organs,  and  in  both  cases 
they  are  enclosed  with  the  nerve  cord  in  a  common  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue"  (Wilder). 

The  reversible  diagram  shown  in  Figure  130  shows  quite  clearly 
this  correspondence  of  parts.  In  the  annelid  position  we  see  the 
mouth  at  m,  from  which  the  oesophagus  arises,  passing  through 
the  nervous  system  and  connecting  with  the  long  straight  gut,  HH, 
which  terminates  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  at  the  anus,  a. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  large  supraoesophageal  ganglion 
or  brain  from  which  nerve  connectives  run,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  oesophagus,  to  the  ventral  nerve  chain.    The  main  blood-vessel 
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lies  dorsal  to  the  gut  and  another  lies  beneath  it.  These  are  con- 
nected in  the  anterior  region  by  semicircular  pulsating  vessels  or 
"hearts"  which  cause  the  blood  to  flow  forward  in  the  dorsal 
vessel  and  aft  in  the  ventral  one.  Reverse  our  diagram  and  the 
form  becomes  a  vertebrate,  the  blood  now  flowing  forward  in  the 
pulsating  ventral  aorta  which  serves  as  a  heart,  the  ancient  semi- 
circular "hearts"  having  relinquished  their  primal  function  for 
that  of  respiration,  since  the  gill-slits  arising  between  them  make 
them  the  branchial  vessels.    As  in  the  annelid,  the  mouth  is  again 
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Fxo.  130. — Reversible  diagram  illustrating  the  annelid  theory  of  vertebrate 
origin.  Reversible  S3nnboIs,  applying  to  both  forms:  H^  alimentary  canal;  S, 
brain;  AT,  nerve  cord.  Annelid  symbols:  a,  anus;  m,  mouth.  Vertebrate 
symbols:  NT^  notochord;  pr,  proctodeum  (anus  and  rectum);  st,  stomatodsun 
(mouth  and  phaiynz).    (After  Wilder.) 

• 

on  the  ventral  side  and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  through 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the  new  one  by 
an  inpushing  of  the  body-wall  at  st  imtil  communication  with  the 
gut  is  effected.  This  stomodssum  (Gr.  ar^fuij  mouth,  and  BaUiv^ 
to  divide)  is  balanced  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  trunk  by  the  new 
hind  gut,  the  proctodeum  (Gr.  w/waicTcfe,  anus),  pr,  the  ancient 
intestine  in  the  tail  region  being  aborted. 

The  brain  and  nerve  cord  are  the  homologue  of  the  supraoesopha- 
geal  ganglion  and  ventral  nervous  chain  of  the  annelid.  Indications 
of  the  ancient  mouth  are  seen  in  several  structures  such  as  the 
neuropore  in  the  embryo  of  Amphioxus,  which  forms  in  this  place 
a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  nerve  cord 
(neuroccele)  and  the  exterior  and  is  otherwise  unaccounted  for. 
Other  indications  of  the  early  mouth  and  its  oesophagus  are  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  a  cavity  which  lies  exactly  in  the 
place  where  in  the  diagram  the  annelid  oesophagus  pierces  the 
nervous  system,  and  also  the  hypoph3rsis,  a  structure  attached  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  mid-brain,  part  of  which  is  pushed  up  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

Add  to  all  this  the  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  kidney 
tubes  or  nephridia  of  the  annelids  and  vertebrates,  and  the  evi- 
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dence  is  presented.  Wilder  says  in  summation:  " Convindng  as 
these  comparisons  seem  when  taken  by  themselves,  the  influente 
of  later  investigation  has  tended  rather  away  from  the  annelid 
hypothesis,  and  at  present,  althoi^h  there  are  many  investjgatois 
who  seek  the  ancestor  of  vertebrates  in  some  worm-like  form,  there 
are  few  who  wish  to  definitely  assert  that  this  ancestor  was  an 
annelid." 

Arthropod  Ancestry. — In  addition  to  the  annelid  theory,  recent 
authorities  have  tried  to  prove  vertebrate  descent  from  Arthropoda, 
especially  from  the  more  primitive  arachnoids  such  as  to-day  arc 
represented  by  the  scorpion  and  the  horseshoe  crab  (Lintflu, 
Fig.  131)  and  formerly  by  the  extinct  Merostomata  (Fig.  133). 
By  this  hypothesis  we  must  set  aside  as  primitive  such  forms  as 
Amphioxus  and  the  cyclostomes  and  start  with  the  highly  spe- 
cialized ostracoderms  which  lived  in  Ordovidan  and  Devonian 
times  and  thus  were  contemporaneous  with  and  in  general  Sfiptu- 
ance  and  probable  habits  quite  similar  to  the  Merostomata.  He 
soft  parts  of  the  Merostomata  are  of  course  unknown,  but  it  is 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  re- 
lated scoipion  and  Ltmulus,  and,  as  Patten  has  shown,  especially 
in  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  of  vertebrates  and  the  fused  cepha- 
lothoradc  ganglionic  mass  found  in  such  arachnoids,  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance. 
Then,  too,  the  sense  organs, 
especially  the  eyes,  are  more 
or  less  comparable,  and 
there  is  in  Ltmuius  an  in- 
ternal skeletal  piece  known 
as  the  "endocranium "  or 
sternum  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  central  nerve  com- 
plex, and  which  in  general 
form  and  in  its  relation  to 
other  parts  resembles  the 
primordial  vertebrate  skull^ 
Similarities  also  exist  be- 
tween the  heart  and  arterial 
systems  of  each  group  and 
the  appendages  may  be 
compared.  There  are, 
again,  the  very  arthropod- 
like  jaws  which  Patten  has 
demonstrated  in  the  ostraco- 
derm  BoOtriolepis,  a  type 
which,  on  the  other  hand, 


characteristics;    and    the 


Parker  ud  HuireU.) 


general  arrangement  of  the 
plates  by  which  the  cephalothorax  is  covered  is  also  very  similar 
in  the  ostracoderms  and  contemporary  arachnoids,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  argument  Bothriokpis  is  a  highly  specialized  end- 
form  from  the  Upper  Devonian.  Nevertheless,  while  the  arachnoid 
theoiy  has  been  set  forth  by  Gaskell  {The  Origin  of  Vertebrates, 
1908}  and  by  Patten  {The  Evolution  0/  the  Vertebrates  and  their 
Kin,  1912),  the  main  thesis  has  received  thus  far  but  httle  recogni- 
tion, although  the  evidence,  especially  in  Professor  Patten's  book, 
is  based  upon  an  admirably  executed  piece  of  research. 
AmphicHRis   Ancestry. — The    theory  of  Amphioxtis  ancestry 
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places  especial  emphasis  upon  the  notochord,  the  gill-slits,  and  the 
dorsal  position  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  by  means  of  these 
has  traced  the  line  of  vertebrate  ancestry  through  a  series  of  transi- 
tional forms,  externally  very  imlike  one  another  and  each  some- 


FlG.  133. — Ostraooderm,  Pteric/Uhys  mtUeri,  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, Scotland.  A,  dorsal,  B,  ventral,  and  C,  lateral  aspects,  apt  pair 
of  lateral  appendages;  j,  joint  in  appendage;  m,  supposed  upper  jaw, 
with  notches  for  narial  openings;  op,  operculum;  (frb,  orbits.)  Restora- 
tion by  Traquair.) 

what  isolated  in  its  systematic  position  (Wilder).  Of  these,  Am- 
pkioxus,  the  lancelet,  stands  nearest  the  true  vertebrates,  in  fact 
it  is  nearest  the  diagrammatic  vertebrate  of  any  living  type,  al- 
though, owing  to  certain  specializations,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  true  stem-form.  The  lancelet  was  first  described  in  1778  as  a 
shell-less  snail  or  slug,  and  was  named  Limax  lanceolaius.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  shallow  sea  (see  page  71),  being  found  off  the 
coasts  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  sixteen  known  spedes, 
most  of  which  are  recorded  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  shores, 
mainly  between  latitudes  40°  N.  and  40®  S.  In  habits  they  are 
very  sedentary,  living  for  the  most  part  partly  buried  in  the  sand 
or  mud  in  a  nearly  erect  posture,  with  the  anterior  end  protruding. 
Aside  from  their  primitive  character,  their  world-wide  distribution, 
coupled  with  sedentary  habits,  points  to  a  very  great  antiquity. 
As  fossils,  however,  they  are  thus  far  entirely  unknown  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be. 
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Description  of  Amphioxus  (see  Fig.  129). — ^The  body  is  lanceolate, 
compressed,  without  a  distinct  head,  but  with  an  expansive  hood-like 
structure  surrounding  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  beneath  the  snout. 
There  are  no  paired  fins;  but  a  pair  of  longitudinal  folds,  the  metapleures, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  body  along  the  ventral  margin,  suggest  their 
possible  origin.  There  is  a  slight  median  fin  running  along  the  back  and 
supported  by  delicate  skeletal  elements  membranous  in  character. 
Around  the  tail  this  fin  expands  into  a  caudal  which  extends  forward  on 
the  ventral  side  beyond  the  anal  opening,  thus  displacing  the  latter  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line. 

A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  regular  segmentation  of  the  muscular 
S3rstem,  plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  skin,  the  side  muscles 
being  divided  into  a  large  nimiber  (64:^)  of  V-shaped  myomeres  (Gr. 
fivs,  muscle,  and  fUpo^t  part),  each  with  the  apex  pointing  forward. 
These  do  not  precisely  correspond  on  the  two  sides  of  the  animal,  and  by 
their  successive  contraction  and  relaxation  they  produce  the  undulatoiy 
movement  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  locomotion  is  effected.  The 
notochord  has  already  been  described  and  also  the  fact  of  its  continua- 
tion to  the  extreme  end  of  the  snout,  instead  of  ceasing  beneath  the  mid- 
brain as  in  all  higher  vertebrates  (Craniata). 

L3ring  along  the  dorsal  side  of  this  notochord  and  enclosed  with  it  in  a 
connective  tissue  sheath  is  the  central  nervous  system,  comparable  to 
that  of  fishes  except  that  it  lacks  an  expanded  brain  other  than  a  slight 
enlargement  known  as  the  archencephalon.  The  only  definite  sense 
organs  are  an  olfactory  pit  on  the  left  side  and  a  single  median  pigment 
spot  which  serves  for  the  perception  of  light  transmitted  through  the 
tran^xirent  body. 

The  alimentary  canal  lies  beneath  the  notochord,  and  consists  of  the 
mouth  and  a  large  pharynx  that  extends  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
body  and  is  pierced  by  numerous  gill-slits  (60-80  or  more  pairs)  running^ 
obliquely  and  stiffened  by  a  complex  of  skeletal  bars.  These  bars  are 
formed  of  a  material  which  resembles  chitin  and  are  thus  more  inver- 
tebrate- than  vertebrate-like  in  character.  Along  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  pharynx  lies  the  endostyle,  a  groove-like  organ  composed  of  ciliated 
cells  and  others  secreting  a  viscous  material  which  serves  to  entangle 
minute  particles  of  nutrient  matter  that  are  carried  into  the  mouth  with 
the  respiratory  water  current.  The  adhesive  material  with  its  contained 
food  is  swept  into  the  intestine  by  the  movement  of  the  cilia  and  thus 
the  endostyle  subserves  a  very  important  nutritive  function.  The  in- 
testine runs  directly  backward,  terminating  in  the  laterally  situated  anus. 
There  also  arises  from  it  ventrally  a  hollow  outpushing  known  as  the  liver. 

The  circulatory  system  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  vertebrates  but 
18  much  simpler,  and  the  heart  is  represented  by  a  pulsatory  ventral 
aorta  lying  beneath  the  pharynx.    The  blood,  however,  is  colorless. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Amphiooms  is  a  very  simple  "verte- 
brate/' specialized  a  little  along  certain  lines,  but  with  several 
structures  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  they  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  our  search  for  yet  more  primitive  forms.  These 
structures  are  the  notochord,  the  dorsally  situated  nerve  cord, 
and  the  pharynx  perforated  by  gill-slits  and  provided  with  an 
endostyle. 

The  only  other  creatures  (except  Balanoghssus,  see  page  474) 
now  existent  which  possess  these  structures  during  any  part  of  their 
career  are  the  funicates,  some  of  which  are  planktonic,  others 
mero-planktonic,  in  that  while  they  have  active  larvae  they  soon 
settle  down  and  become  wholly  sedentary  in  their  habits.  These 
sedentary  forms,  curiously  enough,  have  retained  more  of  their 
primitive  characters  than  those  which  are  planktonic,  as  their 
larvae  are  comparatively  undifferentiated.  The  free-swimming 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  modified  in  a  remarkable  way 
and  may  have  so  complex  a  life-history  that  the  old-time  chordate 
characteristics  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  They  always, 
however,  possess  the  gill-slits  and  endostyle,  except  in  certain 
locomotive  individuals  among  the  colonial  types,  which,  like  the 
swimming  bells  (nectocalices)  of  the  Siphonophora  (see  page  45), 
have  lost  all  organs  except  those  of  propulsion,  that  is,  the  musdes, 
nerves,  and  sense  organs. 

The  sedentary  tunlcates  (ascidians)  are  sac-like  forms  with  two  aper- 
tures, one  terminal  and  inhalent,  the  other  somewhat  removed  and  ex- 
halent.  The  inhalent  orifice  functions  as  a  mouth  through  which  water 
for  respiration  and  bearing  nutrient  particles  enters  the  spacious  pharynx. 
The  latter  possesses  innumerable  gill-slits,  the  ventral  endostyle,  and  a 
corresponding  groove  on  the  dorsal  waU,  the  dorsal  lamioa,  which,  how- 
ever, possesses  no  gland  cells  but  only  the  ciliated  ones.  Surrounding 
the  pharynx,  as  in  AmphioxuSf  is  the  atrixmi  or  doacal  cavity  wherein 
the  water  which  penetrates  through  the  gill-slits  collects  to  be  passed 
out  through  the  exhalent  orifice  or  atriopore.  The  cloaca  also  recdves 
the  rejectamenta  from  the  simple  intestine  and  the  reproductive  and  waste 
products.  There  are  no  sense  oigans  and  the  nervous  S3rstem  is  reduced 
to  a  single  ganglion  lying  between  the  inhalent  and  exhalent  apertures, 
while  the  notochord  is  not  represented  at  all.  The  name  tunicate  comes 
from  the  test  or  tunic  which  surrounds  the  entire  animal  and  is  coinpar- 
able  to  the  shell  of  a  mollusc  in  that  it  is  formed  by  the  body-wall  or 
mantle.  This  test  is  unique  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  substance  closely 
comparable  to  the  cellulose  of  the  plant. 
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Heace,  while  the  adult  tunicate  shows  certain  AmpkioxusAike 
characteristics,  it  is  the  larva  in  which  these  are  particularly  em- 
phasized, for  in  this  stage  the  creature,  which  is  tadpole-like, 
possesses  a  well  developed  iiotochord,seginented  muscles,  and  a  pro- 
loDged  nerve  tube  with  a 
brain-like  vesicle  forward 
which  contains  a  pigment 
spot  and  another  organ, 
possibly    for    balancing. 
The   gill-slits  are  much 
fewer  in  number  than  in 
the  adult  and  the  endo- 
style   lies   In  Its   normal 
position.      The     heart 
also    lies    ventrally    and 
just  behind  the  oesopha- 
gus- 

But  this  comparatively 
high  organization  is  re- 
tained for  a  very  brief 
time,  a  few  hours  only. 
Then  the  creature  settles 
down  on  a  pair  of  adhe- 
sive papillx  and  under- 
goes a  marked  retrogres- 
,  sive  metamorphosis  (Fig. 

%o)  during  which  it  loses     __  t^  ,.,■,■     t^-  ,,     . 

J  /  "^     "^  Fio.  134.— Tunicate,  ^iriiw.    Diagram  ot  Iodki- 

tau,  notOChOrd,  and  seg-  tudinal  section  from  left  side.  Test  and  mantle 
mental  muscles;  the  nerve  removed,  m,  anus;  atr,  atrium;  airs,  atrial  (eihal- 
liih*.  re  rwltifwf  tn  a  bIihtIp  *""  Mpt»Q;  ten,  goooduct;  fa.  heart;  kyP,  hypophy- 

tube  IS  reduced  to  a  smgle  ^.  ^  ^^j,^.  ^_  ^^^  gaagu™;  „.  .rsophagm; 

ganghon,  the  sense  organs  ei,  oral  (inhalem)  liphoo;  OT,  ovary;  ted.  rectum; 
disaODear,  the  eill-slitS  in-  "■«■  s**""**  (pharyngeal  perforations);  Horn. 
uiao^ipcai,  luc  gm  =>""'"    rtomach;  tea.  test  or  tunic.    (After  Parker,  aod 

crease  m  number,  and  the  Hasneiij 
animal,   after   relinquish- 

'  ing  practically  all  of  the  organs  that  serve  to  link  it  with  the 
vertebrates,  degenerates  Into  what  is  virtually  an  invertebrate 
form.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  tunicates  represent  a  group 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  Ampkioxus,  and  hence  to  the  other 
vertebrates,  but  that  ^ce  the  time  of  the  common  ancestor  they 
liave  taken  a  divergent  road,  resulting  in  a  type  of  degenerate 
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adult  whose  real  affinities  are  masked  by  its  spec- 
ializations. Thus,  as  Wilder  says,  "The  ancestor 
that  we  here  seek  is  better  seen  in  the  larva  than 
in  the  adult,  and  we  may  believe  that  there  once 
existed  an  adult  animal  with  attributes  like  that 
of  the  tunicate  larva  of  tJie  present  day,  and  that 
this  animal  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  that  group 
of  which  Amphioxus  is  now  the  only  livmg 
representative," 

Back  of  the  tunicate  ancestor  there  is  but  one 
known  form  which  may  or  may  not  be  near  the 
main  ancestral  line. '  This  creature  is  BalanogUs- 
SU3,  a  marine  worm  that  lives  between  high  and 
low  water  marks  in  fragile  tubes  of  cemented  sand. 

Balanoglossus  is  elongated  without  internal  seg- 
mentation, but  the  body  is  divided  into  four  regions 
(see  Fig.  135),  the  buirowing  prgbosds,  a  collar  with 
a  free  anterior  edge,  a  flattened  gill  region,  and  a 
posterior  trunk.   The  mouth  is  situated  just  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  collar  on  the  ventral  side  and  receives 
sand  with  its  contained  organic  d6bris.   There  is  a 
large  pharynx  communicating  with  the  exterior  by 
two  lateral  rows  of  gill-slits  supported  by  a  skeletal 
structure  comparable  to  that  seen  in  Amphioxus. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  except  among  the 
chordales  do  such  structures  occur,  naturalists  have 
sought  in  this  animal  for  the  other  two  choidate 
characteristics,  the  notochord  and  dorsal  nervous 
^tem.   The  latter  is  apparently  represented  by  a 
very  generalized  system  of  nerve  fibers  and  cmds 
somewhat  emphasized  on  the  dorsal  side,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  neuroccele.    The  notochord  is  sup- 
— Botoi     P"*^  ***  ***  represented  by  a  small  outgrowth  aris- 
osfoBHi'   ir    brao^   ing from  the dorsal  Wall  of  the  pharynx  and  extending 
dual  regioni  co,  col-    forward  into  the  proboscis.    As  Wilder  says,  this  sup- 
lar;  gm,  geniiat  ridg-    position  has  been  greatly  strengthened  through  the 
es;  kep.  promiaenas    j^f.^  discovery  of  an  allied  form  belonguu;  to  a  new 
farmed    by    hepiUc  ,„       .■'.,.        l-i-.i.         .     ^7   •         a 

(livet)  crca;  pr.  pro-  S^""*  (.Hammania)  m  which  the  outgrowth  is  mitdl 
boscii.  (After  Spen-  larger,  and,  in  its  mode  of  origin,  strikin^y  similarto 
gel,  (rom  Pufcet  aod  the  true  vertebrate  notochord,  and  thus  without  mudi 
*^'™'''*  doubt  homologous  with  that  organ.   Wilder  furtl« 

says: 
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Fic.  136.— CompaiiMD  of  Toratria  krva  w!th  Uivsl  echinodernu. 
Main  ciliated  bands  in  black,  lesser  systems  cross-liaed.  Ventral  as- 
pect; A,  Tantaria;  B,  Aurictiaria  (sea-cucumber)  1  C.  Bipuaaria 
(star-fiih).  Lateral  view:  A',  Teraaria;  B',  AmctUaria;  C,  Bipm- 
nana.    (Aiter  Wilder.) 

"  From  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  structure  of  Baiano^sats  and 
its  allied  genera  (the  group  Enteropneusta)  it  may  be  quite  confidently 
asserted  that  these  forms  lie  nearly  in  the  line  of  vertebrate  descent,  and 
represent  an  earlier  stage  thaji  that  of  the  tunicates.  But  here  the  chain 
seems  to  end,  for  BaianoglossHs  b  itself  unusually  isolated  and  shows  no 
close  affinity  to  any  other  invertebrate  types." 

There  is  but  a  single  rather  slender  clue  to  the  ancestry  of  Bal- 
anoglossus,  and  that  is  again  afforded  by  its  embryol<^y,  for  here 
there  is  a  peculiar  ciliated  larva,  the  so-called  Tomaria,  which  shows 
a  very  marked  resemblance  to  the  larvse  of  the  echinoderms  {Fig. 
136),  and  the  universal  occurrence  of  this  larva  within  the  latter 
group  shows  that,  whereas  they  are  all  to-day,  with  rare  exceptions, 
dther  sedentary  or  vagrant  benthos,  as  their  radial  ^rmmetry 
implies,  they  are  descended  from  a  pelagic  bilaterally  symmetrical 
ancestry.   Thus,  according  to  this  belief  we  may  "accept  as  a  veiy 
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ancient  common  ancestor  of  both  echlnoderms  and  vertebrates  the 
form  which  all  these  larvse  may  be  said  to  copy;  a  form  having  the 
characteristics  common  to  all,  including  bilaterality,  minute  size, 
transparency,  locomotion  by  bands  of  cilia,  and  pelagic  life.  The 
lineal  descendants  of  this  hypothetical  ancestor  chose  two  paths, 
the  one  leading  to  the  Echinodermata,  the  other  to  BalanoghssuSf 
the  Tunicata,  Ampkioxus,  and  eventually  the  Vertebrata"  (Wilder). 
While  this  theory  is  incomplete  in  many  details,  it  has  strength 
where  the  other  hypotheses  are  weakest  in  that  it  is  based  not  alone 
upon  adult  structure  but  upon  ontogeny  as  well.  The  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  that  which  binds  Balanoglossus  to  the 
echinoderms — the  Tomaria  larva-^because  the  adult  structures  are 
so  remote  and  the  echinoderms  give  not  the  slightest  clue  in  thdr 
bodily  make-up  to  chordate  affinities.  However,  the  majority  of 
workers  hold  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  theory.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  most  interesting  problem,  the  origin  of  vertebrates, 
is  still  far  from  solution;  nevertheless  the  hypothesis  here  presented, 
the  record  of  which  has  almost  vanished,  seems  to  indicate  the 
course  of  evolution. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

EllEKGENCE  OF  TERRESTRIAL  VERTEBRATES 

Next  to  the  origin  of  the  vertebrates  from  their  ancient  ancestry, 
the  greatest  and  most  dramatic  event  in  all  their  history  is  the  emer- 
gence from  the  old  limiting  aquatic  environment  and  the  subse- 
quent adaptation  to  suba^rial  existence.  The  sea  is  so  changeless 
and  the  range  of  its  conditions  so  small  that  evolution  within  it  is 
not  stimulated  as  it  is  on  land.  Adaptive  radiation  of  submarine 
creatures  can  accomplish  but  little;  we  have  seen,  on  the  other 
handy  what  it  means  on  the  part  of  air-breathing  forms. 

Place  of  Emergence 

• 

The  three  problems  which  come  to  mind  are  the  place,  the  im- 
pelling cause,  and  the  time  of  this  important  event,  and  of  these  the 
first  has  been  established,  for  while  certain  creatures  have  forsaken 
the  sea  and,  crossing  the  strand,  become  adapted  to  suba^rial 
life,  such  instances  are  rare  and  in  no  case  do  they  embrace  all  of 
the  members  of  a  class  or  phylum,  but  isolated  genera  or  even 
species  only.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  land  crabs,  Birgus  lotto, 
etc.,  several  species  of  which  live  in  damp  woods  far  from  all  water 
and,  as  they  are  found  on  islands  which,  like  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
are  bereft  of  any  permanent  terrestrial  waters,  must  in  the  main 
have  had  their  initial  air-breathing  adaptation  along  the  strand. 
The  terrestrial  vertebrates,  however,  apparently  did  not  so  emerge, 
but  rather  were  descendants  of  inhabitants  of  land  waters,  for  in 
such  a  habitat  alone  can  we  find  a  sufficiently  great  impelling  cause 
for  an  evolution  so  far-reaching  and  radical  in  its  ultimate  results. 
Furthermore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ancestral  habitat  could  not  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  the  tidal  zone  but  was  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  sea. 

Impelling  Cause 

Enemies  in  the  Water. — Barrell  has  discussed  the  probability 
of  several  possible  causes  which  may  have  led  to  the  emergence  of 
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the  vertebrates.  Of  these,  the  first  is  enemies  in  the  water,  which 
he  deems  inoperative,  for  among  land-going  fishes  of  to-day  those 
few  which  crawl  on  land  do  not  do  so  to  escape  their  enemies.  He 
also  emphasizes  the  balance  which  always  obtains  between  carniv- 
orous and  herbivorous  creatures  of  a  given  habitat,  and  the  fact 
that  the  amphibia  go  back  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  their  young 
and  the  youngest  and  therefore  the  most  helpless  stages  are  spent 
in  the  waters.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  earliest  amphibia  which 
are  known  from  their  skeletons,  the  Stegocephalia,  are  in  many 
instances  powerful  armed  carnivores  themselves,  and  their  forsak- 
ing of  the  ancient  habitat  for  personal  safety  seems  hardly  ade- 
quate. 

Food  on  the  Lands. — Food  on  the  lands  is  further  considered  an 
inadequate  cause.  Here  the  argiunent  lies  in  the  rarity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  crustaceans,  gastropods,  and  vertebrates  from  a  truly 
marine  to  a  truly  terrestrial  mode  of  life  through  the  ever  present 
path  of  the  tidal  zone,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  unused  though 
increasingly  abundant  food  of  the  land  realm  can  not  operate  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  this  change,  nor  so  far  as  this  factor  is  con- 
cerned do  the  river  faunas  have  a  clear  advantage  over  those  of 
the  tidal  zone. 

Lure  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen. — ^That  the  lure  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  also  inoperative  is  proved  by  the  small  direct  use  made  of 
air  for  respiration  by  pelagic  marine  fishes  even  when  they— the 
fljring  fishes,  for  instance — ^live  an  active  life  near  the  surface  and 
in  frequent  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  especially  in  fresh-water 
fishes  that  accessory  respiratory  organs  are  employed  and  their 
use  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  varying  impurity  of  the  waters  in 
which  they  live.  This  varying  impurity,  which  often  means  a  pau- 
city of  respirable  oxygen  in  the  water,  is  literally  impossible  in  ma- 
rine waters.  Streams  may  locally  contaminate  the  adjacent  waters 
by  their  load  of  sediment  or  other  impurities,  but  they  can  not 
seriously  lessen  the  degree  of  aeration.  Then,  too,  marine  fisfces 
are  never  confined  to  such  localities,  but  can  migrate  should  condi- 
tions become  unsuitable;  while  with  fresh-water  fishes  this  may  i\pt 
be  true. 

Recurrence  of  Unfavorable  Environment — ^The  real  cause, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  not  the  need  of  safety  or  food,  nor  the  desire 
to  breathe  atmospheric  oxygen,  but  rather  an  adaptation  which  has 
been  forced  repeatedly  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  fishes  by  the 
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recurrence  of  an  unfavorable  environment,  instead  of  one  assumed 
within  a  constant  environment  merely  because  of  inherent  advan- 
tages. Hence  it  appears  as  though  the  emergence  were  com- 
pelled by  oscUlations  in  the  environment  as  measured  by  the 
varying  content  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  land  waters,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  such  oscillations  occur  and,  if  so,  Under 
what  climatic  conditions.  The  climate  postulated  does  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  is,  as  Barrell  has  shown,  neither 
arid  nor  humid,  but  semiarid — conditions  which  are  found  in  the 
tropics  especially,  where  instead  of  the  fourfold  change  of  seasons 
whose  determining  factor  is  temperatiu-e  there  are  alternate  seasons 
of  drought  and  copious  rain,  occurring  in  definite  cycles.  In  such 
a  region  during  the  rainy  season  the  streams  would  be  high  and  fully 
aSrated,  but  when  the  rains  ceased  the  waters  would  gradually 
slacken  their  current  until  instead  of  a  flowing  river  of  pure  water 
there  would  be  a  succession  of  stagnant  water  pools  in  which  the  con- 
centrated plant  and  animal  life  would  die  and  by  its  decay  charge 
the  waters  with  impurities  and  exhaust  their  free  oxygen.  Thus 
we  would  get  a  great  fluctuation  of  oxygen  content  and  so  a  very 
variable  environment  in  its  ability  to  support  water-breathing  lif6i 
Under  such  conditions,  if  life  existed,  a  high  premium  would  be 
placed  upon  powers  of  asstivatioQ,  or  torpidity  induced  by  summer 
heat  and  dryness,  or  of  breathing  the  atmosphere,  or  both  com- 
bined; and  a  rapid  elimination  of  the  unfit,  that  is,  of  such  as  did 
not  possess  even  the  rudiment  of  this  power,  would  occur. 

Air-breathing  Fishes 

There  are  among  existing  fishes  a  number  possessing  supplemen- 
tary respiratory  organs  which  may  be  one  of  two  structures:  either 
(i)  spongy  outgrowths  of  the  gills  which  can  retain  moisture  and, 
as  long  as  it  is  retained,  utilize  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air  for  the 
aeration  of  the  blood;  or  (2)  a  modified  swim-bladder  which  may 
have  one  of  several  functions  but  whose  principal  purpose  is  a  hy- 
drostatic one — to  maintain' the  fish  at  a  given  level  in  the  water. 

Teleosts. — ^The  first  of  these  structures,  that  of  the  accessory 
organ  connected  with  the  gills,  is  found  exclusively  in  teleostean 
fishes,  a  grou^  in  which  the  air-bladder  never  subserves  a  respira- 
tory function.  Several  such  teleosts  exist,  among  them  the  climbing 
perch,  Anabas  scandens  (Fig.  137),  and  the  mud  skippers,  Peri' 
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ophlhalmus  and  Boleophthalmus,  but  they  are  generally  fishes  which 
voluntarily  leave  the  waters  for  migration  or  in  pursuit  c^  food,  and 
rarely  is  their  evolution  the  result  of  adaptation  to  the  environmen- 
tal conditions  postulated  above. 

The  swim-bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
two  groups  known  as  cydostomes  and  elasmjobranchs  and,  as  we 


have  seen,  is  never  of  respiratory  value  in  the  teleosts,  so  that  its 
function  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  groups  between,  in  other  words, 
among  ganoids  and  dipnoans  or  true  lung-fishes,  and  these  fishes 
are  to-day  all  denizens  of  semiarid  tropical  climates,  living  under 
conditions  of  varied  water  aeration  arising  in  the  way  we  have 
described.  These  air-breathing  fishes  are  of  such  importance  to 
our  argument,  and  are  so  few,  and  represent  so  ancient  a  group  or 
groups  withal  that  some  account  of  the  individual  ^>edes  is  worthy 
of  record.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  are  rdic 
forms,  representative  of  Devonian  time  when  all  fresh-water  fishes 
belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  groups. 

Ganoids — The  ganoids  of  especial  note  are  specifically  of  the 
order  Crossopterygii,  or  the  fringe-finned  ganoids,  and  include  but 
two  related  genera,  Polyplerus  and  Calamoickthys,  both  African 
in  distribution.  Of  them  the  better  known  is  Polypienis  (Fig.  138), 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  P".  bichir  "haunts  the  deqw 
holes  and  depressions  of  the  muddy  bed  of  the  Nile,  althou^  it  is 
not  essentially  a  bottom-liver  or  mud-fish.  It  is  most  active  at 
night  when  in  search  of  food,  and  then  it  may  readily  be  taken  by 
trawl-lines.  The  lobate  pectoral'fins  are  used  for  progression,  but 
their  primary  function  is  to  act  as  balancers,  and  they  exhibit  the 
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characteristic  trembling  movements  so  often  seen  in  the  balancing 
fins  of  teleosts.  Polypterus  does  not  readily  live  out  of  water, 
rarely  longer  than  three  to  four  hours,  and  then  only  when  covered 
with  damp  grass  or  weeds.  P.  bichir  is  said  to  feed  on  small  teleosts, 
which  it  swallows  whole,  and  to  these  there  may  be  added,  in  other 
species,  batiachians  and  crustaceans.  The  observations  of  Budgett 
show  that  in  captivity  Polypterus  often  remains  motionless  for  a 


Fto.  138. — ^African  crossopteiygiaii  fish,  Polypterus  ddhexi,  Kongo  River.     (After 


Jordan.) 

long  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
resting  upon  the  tips  of  the  pectoral  fins.  According  to  the  same 
observer,' the  air-bladder  is  an  accessory  respiratory  organ,  supple- 
mentary to  the  gills,  rather  than  a  hydrostatic  organ"  (Bridge). 
This  air-bladder  is  a  diverticulum  or  out-pushing  of  the  gut,  and 
in  the  Crossopterygii  arises  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  gullet  and 
is  a  paired  structure  exactly  as  in  the  amphibian  lung.  It  is  not, 
however,  cellular  and  is  thus  a  very  inefficient  respiratory  organ. 

In  the  genus  Calamotchihys  the  body  is  elongate  and  eel-like  in 
shape.  The  pelvic  fins  are  entirely  ladcing  but  the  pectorals  and 
the  series  of  dorsal  finlets  are  comparable  to  those  of  Polypterus 
except  that  the  latter  are  relatively  fewer.  Calamoickthys  has  a 
more  restricted  distribution  than  Polypterus,  being  confined  to 
certain  rivers  in  West  Africa  such  as  Old  Calabar  River  and  those 
of  the  delta  of  the  Niger  on  the  coast  of  Kamerun.  It  is  a  very 
agile  fish,  swimming  like  a  snake  and  subsisting  on  insects  and 
crustaceans.  The  name  signifies  palm-fish,  from  its  frequenting 
the  roots  of  the  palm  trees. 

Neither  Polypterus  nor  Calamoichthys  is  known  fossQ,  but  the 
group  Crossopterygii  to  which  they  belong  once  included  a  large 
number  of  important  fishes.  Of  these  Holoptychius  of  the  Devonian 
is  interesting  because  of  the  intricate  infolded  structure  of  the 
teeth,  which  has  a  striking  parallel  in  those  of  certain  amphibia 
Oabyrinthodonts).  Undina,  another  form  from  the  Upper  Jurassic, 
exhibits  a  well  developed  air-bladder  in  the  fossil  specimen. 
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Dipnoans. — Of  the  dipnoans  or  true  lung-fishes  three  genera 
only  are  extant  but  they  never  were  as  numerous  as  the  Crossop- 
terygii.  The  livmg  forms  are,  first,  the  Australian  genus  Ceraiodus, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  Neoceratadus  farsUri  (Fig.  139),  the  bar- 
ramunda,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  Mary  and  Burnett  rivers 
in  Queensland.    This  form  "frequents  the  comparatively  stagnant 


Fig.  139. — ^Australian  lung-fish  (dipnoan),  barramunda,  Ncoceratodus  forsten. 

(After  Dean.) 

pools  or  water-holes  which  alternate  with  shallow  runs  and  are 
usually  full  of  water  all  the  year  round.  In  these  pools,  filled  with 
a  rich  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation,  and  often  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  plat3^us  (Omiikorhynchus),  the  fish  is  fairly  abundant  In- 
active and  sluggish  in  its  habits,  usually  lying  motionless  on  the 
bottom,  the  fish  is  easily  captured  by  the  natives  with  hand-nets  or 
baited  hooks.  Neoceratadus  lives  on  fresh-water  crustaceans, 
worms,  and  molluscs,  and  to  obtain  them  it  crops  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  water-holes  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  pdy- 
chaet  [worm]  or  a  holothurian  [sea-cucumberj  swallows  sand  for 
the  sake  of  the  included  nutrient  particles.  Apparently  the  air- 
bladder  is  a  functional  lung  at  all  times,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  gills.  At  irregular  intervals  the  fish  rises  to  the  surface  and 
protrudes  its  snout  in  order  to  empty  its  lung  and  take  in  fresh  air. 
While  doing  so  the  animal  makes  a  peculiar  grunting  noise,  *  spout- 
ing,' as  the  local  fishermen  call  it,  which  may  be  heard  at  night  for 
some  distance,  and  is  probably  caused  by  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  air  through  the  mouth.  Useful  as  the  lung  is  as  a  breathing 
organ  under  normal  conditions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
value  as  such  is  much  greater  whenever  gill-breathing  becomes 
diflScult  or  impossible.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  during  the  hot 
season,  when  the  water  becomes  foul  from  the  presence  of  decom- 
posing animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Semon  records  a  striking 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  partially  dried-up  water-hole,  in 
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which  the  water  had  become  so  foul  that  it  was  full  of  dead  fishes 
of  various  kinds.  Fatal  as  these  conditions  were  to  ordinary  fishes, 
N€0ceralodus  not  only  survived,  but  seemed  to  be  quite  healthy 
and  fresh.  Such  observations*  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Not 
only  do  they  afford  a  clue  to  the  conditions  of  life  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  led  to  lung-breathing  in  Neoceratodus^ 
but  they  also  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  similar  environment 
has  been  conducive  to  the  evolution  of  air-breathing  vertebrates 
from  gill-breathing  and  fish-like  progenitors. 

''In  spite  of  its  pulmonary  respiration,  NeoceratadusmoTe  closely 
resembles  the  typical  fishes  in  its  habits  than  any  other  Dipneusti. 
It  lives  all  the  year  round  in  the  water.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  ever  becomes  dried  up  in  the  mud,  or  passes  into  a  summer  sleep 
m  a  cocoon,  and  the  well  developed  condition  of  its  gills  suggests 
that  these  organs  play  a  more  important  r51e  in  breathing  than  in 
either  Protopterus  or  Lepidosiren.  The  fish  is  not  known  to  leave 
the  water,  and  the  paired  fins,  useful  no  doubt  as  paddles,  are  quite 
incapable  of  supporting  the  bulky  body  on  terra  firma.  In  fact, 
when  Neoceratodus  is  taken  out  of  its  natural  element  it  seems  to 
be  more  helpless  than  most  other  fishes,  and  in  spite  of  its  capacity 
for  lung-breathing,  soon  dies  unless  kept  moist  by  artificial  means  " 
(Bridge).   Neoceratodus  grows  to  a  length  of  5  to  6  feet. 

CeraioduSy  a  fossil  ally,  Mesozoic  in  age,  was  very  wide-spread 
compared  with  the  limited  distribution  of  its  living  congener.  Its 
very  characteristic  crushing  teeth  occur  in  the  Trias*  of  England, 
Germany,  India,  and  South  Africa,  and  also,  more  rarely,  in  the 
Upper  Jurassic  and  Comanchian  strata  of  England  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming  (Morrison  formation).  Its  remains  are  often 
found  associated  with  those  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  not  clear. 

Protopterus  and  Lepidosiren,  which  represent  a  separate  family 
of  lung-fishes,  the  Lepidosirenidae,  differ  from  Neoceratodus  in  that 
the  air-bladder  is  a  double  organ,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  single. 
Protopterus  (Fig.  140)  is  the  African  lung-fish,  and  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution ranging  from  the  river  Senegal  and  the  White  Nile  on 
the  north  to  the  Kongo  basin.  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  Zambesi 
on  the  south.  The  three  known  species  live  in  marshes  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivers.  They  are  carnivorous,  their  food  consisting 
mainly  of  frogs,  worms,  insects,  and  crustaceans,  but  when  confined 
together  they  are  very  apt  to  display  cannibalistic  traits.    The 
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tail  is  the  chief  locomotor  organ  and  they  are  remarkably  agile  and 
quick  in  their  movements.  The  limbs  are  useless  for  swimming 
but  are  used  for  crawling  over  the  bottom.  Then  they  show  a 
definite  elbow-  or  knee-like  flexure  at  about  mid-length. 

Protopterus  (Fig.  140)  ascends  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time 
to  breathe  air  into  its  lungs.    In  the  dry  season,  however,  it  bur- 


Fio.  140. — ^African   lung-fish  (dipDogm),  Protopterus  anneclatu.      (After  MiaU, 

from  Dean.) 

rows  into  the  mud  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  where  it  forms  a 
lining  to  the  cavity  in  which  it  Ues  in  the  form  of  a  capsule  of  hard- 
ened mucus  secreted  by  skin  glands.  This  capsule  has  an  aperture 
the  margins  of  which  are  pulled  inward  to  form  a  short  tube 
that  is  inserted  between  the  fish's  lips.  The  fish  within  the  capsule 
is  surrounded  by  a  soft  slimy  mucus  which  keeps  the  skin  moist, 
while  respiration  is  effected  by  drawing  the  outer  air  through  bur- 
row and  tube  into  the  mouth  and  thence  to  the  lungs.  Tlie  lungs 
are,  therefore,  the  sole  means  of  respiration  during  the  period  ci 
aestivation,  while  the  body-fat  and  muscle-tissues  of  the  fish,  as 
in  the  case  of  hibernating  mammals,  supply  it  with  the  necessary 
food.  The  dry  season  varies,  but  lasts  in  general  from  August  to 
December,  nearly  half  the  year.  When,  with  the  advent  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  marshes  once  more  become  flooded,  the  capsule 
is  dissolved,  Protopterus  emerges  from  its  burrow,  and  resuming  its 
active  life,  very  soon  begins  to  provide  for  its  coming  young.  The 
larvae  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  young  salamander,  with  four 
pairs  of  external  cutaneous  gills  and  two  pairs  of  simultaneously 
developed  limbs.  It  also  has  chromatophores  in  the  skin  whereby 
its  color  may  be  changed.  As  in  the  salamander,  the  assumption 
of  lung-breathing  is  marked  by  a  reduction  of  the  cutaneous  gills, 
which  takes  place  about  seven  weeks  after  the  eggs  are  deposited 
Protopterus  attains  a  length  of  about  6  feet. 
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Lepidosiren,  the  mud-fisH,  with  but  a  single  species  to  its  credit, 
is  a  South  American  form,  occurring  along  the  course  of  the  main 
Amazon,  entering  some  of  its  larger  tributaries  and  also  the  Chaco 
Boreal  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Paraguay  River.  "The  home  of 
the  Lepidosiren  (or  'Lolach,'  as  the  natives  call  the  fish),  of  the 
Chaco  country,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  wide-spreading  marshes  and 
swamps,  which  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  almost  choked  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  their  own  peculiar  vegetation  and  covered  by  a 
floating  carpet  of  surface  weeds,  with  here  and  there  deeper  and 
clearer  water  and  slow-flowing  streams.  In  the  dry  season  the  water 
gradually  shrinks  and  the  swamps  eventually  become  dried  up. 
Of  slugg^  habits,  the  fish  wriggles  slowly  about  at  the  bottom  of 
the  swamp  like  an  eel,  using  its  hind  limbs  in  an  irregular  bipedal 
fashion  as  it  wends  its  way  through  the  dense  network  of  suba- 
queous plants.  Lepidosiren  is  not  exclusively  carnivorous.  The 
large  fresh-water  snail  AmpuUaria,  which  lives  in  the  swamps  in 
enormous  numbers,  seems  to  be  its  favorite  food;  but  masses  of 
confervoid  algse  are  also  eaten,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  fish  is  more  herbivorous  than  carnivorous"  (Bridge). 
Lepidosiren  rises  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to  breathe,  the  rate 
var3dng  with  the  degree  of  impurity  of  the  water.  It  feeds 
voraciously  during  the  rainy  season,  storing  up  a  supply  of  fat 
against  the  period  of  aestivation,  which  is  passed  in  a  deep  tubular 
barrow,  much  as  with  Protopierus,  The  entrance  to  the  burrow  in 
this  case,  however,  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  clay  perforated  by  several 
holes.  On  the  coming  of  the  waters  the  plug  is  pushed  out  and  the 
fish  escapes.  Development  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Protopterus 
and  in  each  case  parallels  the  amphibia  very  closely.  There  are 
many  other  parallelisms  of  structure  and  habits  between  the  two 
groups,  so  many  in  fact  that,  as  Dean  sa3rs,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  look  upon  them  as  of  no  greater  significance  than  convergences. 

L^idosirenidae  are  as  yet  unknown  as  fossils,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  their  evolution  fr6m  the  older  Dipneusti  has  been 
in  a  manner  retrogressive.  Dipterus,  the  most  ancient  of  lung- 
fishes,  may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  and  Dollo  has  selected  a 
remarkable  series  of  genera,  Scaumenacia,  Phaneropleuron,  Urone- 
mus,  Ceratodus  (Neoceratodm),  Protopterus,  and  Lepidosiretty  in 
which  the  evolutionary  sequence  agrees  perfectly  with  their  suces- 
sion  in  time.  Back  of  Dipterus  lies  an  unknown  ancestry,  but  one 
which  probably  falls  within  the  group  of  crossopterygian  ganoids 
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of  which  Polypterus  and  Calamoichthys  are  the  living  representa- 
tives. The  trend  of  evolution  among  the  Dipneusti,  if  one  may 
judge  from  Lepidosiren,  is  leading  to  an  elongated  eel-like  type, 
which  will  be  both  limb-  and  scale-less,  all  of  which  features  are 
indications  of  racial  senescence.  These  two  interesting  groups  of 
air-breathing  fishes,  the  Crossopterygii  and  Dipneusti,  are  both 
on  the  eve  of  their  racial  passing.  The  lesson  which  they  teach, 
however,  is  of  great  significance  and  brings  us  back  once  more  to 
the  theme  of  our  discussion — that  of  the  most  momentous  emer- 
gence in  prehistory;  and  our  inquiry  now  leads  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  probable  time  of  emergence. 

Time  of  Emergence 

The  evidence  here  is  twofold:  first,  the  fossil  record,  and  second, 
the  geologic  evidence  of  climatic  conditions  such  as  we  have  as- 
sumed. 

The  fossil  evidence,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  greater  detafl 
later,  points  to  a  time  earlier  than  Upper  Devonian,  for  it  is  upon 
sediment  referable  to  that  period  that  the  earliest  known  footprint 
of  a  terrestrial  vertebrate  has  been  impressed.  The  time  of  emer- 
gence therefore  can  not  be  later  than  the  age  of  this  footprint,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things  must  somewhat  antedate  it,  although 
how  much  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  it  was  a  time  of  accel- 
erated evolutionary  change. 

The  climatic  evidence  points  to  the  same  result,  for,  as  Barrdl 
has  shown  by  a  careful  study  of  the  sediments  and  of  other  phenom- 
ena connected  with  the  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  these  were  times  of 
warmth  and  seasonal  rainfall  tending  toward  more  marked  semi- 
aridity  of  climate  in  the  Upper  Devonian.  There  is,  moreover,  found 
to  be  a  concurrent  elimination  'of  sharks  from  fr^  waters  with  a 
consequent  dominance  of  dipnoans  and  crossopterygians  in  the 
fish  fauna.  Of  these  fishes  certain  could  and  did  adapt  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  their  living  descendants  to  the  increasingly 
long  dry  seasons,  until  the  latter  became  so  long  that  the  period  of 
activity  was  not  commensurate  with  the  creature's  life  needs.  Then 
came  the  emergence,  for  instead  of  aestivation  the  animal  must 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  life  which  would  prolong  the  time  of  its 
activity  in  spite  of  the  climatic  restrictions.  Thus  the  more  ambi- 
tious among  the  lung-breathers,  not  content  with  the  limitations 
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imposed  upon  their  lives,  emerged  from  the  age-long  aquatic  home 
and  ventured  into  the  new  and  untried  habitat.  Many  may  have 
essayed  the  emergence,  but  it  is  probable  that  relentless  nature, 
weeding  out  the  less  fit  for  so  valorous  an  undertaking,  destroyed 
all  but  a  single  sort,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancestry  of  the 
amphibia  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  evolutionary  lineage. 

Ancestry 

In  spite  of  the  many  similarities  which  exist  between  the  Dip* 
neusti  and  the  amphibia,  there  are  few  authorities  who  hold  to  a 
possible  direct  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  for  very  serious 
anatomical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  one  of  which  is  the  very 
peculiar  and  specialized  type  of  limb,  the  archipterygium,  which 
this  group  of  fishes  possess,  and  out  of  which  it  is  seemingly  im- 
possible to  construct  the  terrestrial  hand  or  foot.  The  Cr^sgp- 
terygii,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  fewer  of  these  obstacles,  in  fact, 
there  are  practically  none  which  evolution  can  not  overcome.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  therdore,  would  derive  the  land- 
dwelling  forms  either  from  the  Crossopterygii  as  such  or  possibly 
from  some,  as  yet  undiscovered,  related  group. 

Changes  upon  Emergence 

Partial  Loss  of  Armor. — ^The  essential  changes  undergone  by 
the  emerging  form  were,  first,  partial  loss  of  armor,  for  while  the 
earliest  amphibians,  the  Stegocephalia  (Gr.  areyeiv,  to  cover,  and 
iV€^X^,  head)  are  armored,  the  armor  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
head  as  the  name  signifies,  to  the  breast  girdle,  and  to  oblique 
rows  of  small  scales,  chiefly  on  the  under  side  of  the  trunk  and  tail. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  possessed  the  heavy  enameled 
scales  of  the  ganoid  ancestor. 

Loss  of  Unpaired  Fins. — ^The  unpaired  fins  are  of  coiu'se  strictly 
of  aquatic  use  and  their  loss  upon  emergence  is  to  be  expected. 
They  do,  however,  recur  in  forms  which,  filled  with  Eeimwehy  have 
returned  to  their  ancestral  habitat.  Thus  certain  salamanders  show 
a  rather  well  developed  caudal  web  of  skin  which  in  the  crested 
newt  extends  forward  along  the  back,  and  many  aquatic  larvae, 
those  of  frogs  and  toads,  also  have  well  developed  unpaired  fins. 
But  these  are  new  structures  which  have  arisen  in  re^onse  to 
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immediate  need  and  bear  no  genetic  relationship  to  the  equivalent 
fins  of  fishes,  the  principal  proof  thereof  lying  in  the  fact  that  there 


Fio.  141. — Right  pectonJ  fin  of  Satmplenu  taykri.  Upper  Devonun.  d, 
cleithnim;  CD.  coracoid:  cr,  clavicle;  /7,  "humerus";  ii.  "cadius,"  a,  rr"**! 
1.  cl,  supmdei thrum;  U,  "uhu."    (Alter  W.  E.  Gregory.) 

is  no  trace  in  the  amphibian  of  supporting  fin-rays  such  as  all  fisb- 
fins  show. 

DeTelopment  <tf  Tenrestrial  Limb.— One  of  the  most  essential 
changes  upon  emergence  was  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  paired  fins  of  the  fish  ancestor 
to  support  the  body  on  the  mud,  a  function  ' 
to  which  they  were  dearly  inadapted  in 
their  original  condition.    The  paired  fins   , 
of  the  Dipneusti  are,  as  we  have  seen,  ar- 
chipterygia,  that  is,  having  a  long,  jointed, 
bony  axis,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  which 
arose  a  series  of  parallel  rays  to  support 
the  fin  membrane.    Such  a  type  of  limb, 
while  it  may  be  used  as  a  prop  or  for  slow 
crawling  propulsion  in  a  water-bome  form, 
is  in  no  known  instance  of  suitable  strength 
to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal 

when  out  of  water,  nor  is  it  of  sufficient  ; 

surficial  area  to  carry  its  owner  over  soft  Hqims,  with  two  folly  bniial 
mud,  for  here  a  broad  member  is  necessary.  ^^}J^^J^-  '  ^^ 

_,      '  ,,         ,     ,    ,   ,      ,  ,  ,      third,  m,  and  a  pomfble  ra- 

Then,  too,  the  skeletal  elements  are  such  diment  <rf  a  fourth,  iv.  Up- 

that  one  can  not  see  the  slightest  prophecy  per   Devonian  tA  penn^ 

therein  of -the  standard  framework  of  the  ^J^^^^X 
terrestrial  foot. 
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With  the  crossopterygians,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  true, 
for  here  the  limb  is  different,  having  a  broad  basal  lobe  containing 
several  bones  and  a  fringe-hke  expansion  so  arranged  that  a  much 
more  adequate  support  is  Jilready  present,  even  In  the  fish  stage  of 
evolution./ It  is  particularly  in  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish  Saurip- 
term  tayl<ffi,  Figure  141,  from  the  Upper  Devonian,  that  the  Ict- 
restrial  Umb  is  foreshadowed,  the  shoulder-bones  corre^wnding 
bone  for  bone,  the  single  proximal  bone  of  the  fin 
to  the  humerus,  the  next  two  to  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  the  remainder,  or  some  of  them,  to  the 
bones  of  wrist,  palm,  and  digits.    Certain  bones 
have  naturally  been  lost  and  others  added,  and 
the  entire  fin-rayed  portion  of  the  limb  abandoned 
with  the  relinquishment  of  the  swimming  func- 
tion; but  the  whole  metamorpho^  requires  no 
undue  tension  of  the  imagination.    The  actual 
tran^tional  limb  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  but 
the  most  ancient  footprint,  Thinopus  (Fig.  142), 
is  certainly  not  that  of  a  completdy  evolved  foot  > 

and  may  thus  throw  light  upon  the  process  of 
evolution.  This  footprint,  while' giving  no  due  Pro.  143.— Footof 
to  the  skeleton  of  the  upper  and  lower  arm  and  ^j^^'*'  /^^ 
wrist,  does  give  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  digital  *,  tenur;  /,  tibia;  i' 
structure,  which  is  highly  peculiar.  There  are  ».  3.  4.  digits  1-4. 
but  two  conqiletely  formed  fingers,  probably  the  '^'''  ' 

first  and  second,  the  cleft  between  them  extending  deep  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  phalangeal  pads  and  a  rounded,  terminal, 
daw-like  portion  are  already  developed  and  there  appears  on  the 
outer  dde  of  digit  II  the  rudiment  of  a  third,  as  though  it  arose 
there  as  a  lateral  bud,  and  below  this  on  the  outdde  of  the  foot 
the  possible  Anlage  of  digit  IV. 

If  this  is  a  normal  footprint,  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  be,  it  seems 
to  prove  that  the  terrestrial  foot  instead  of  being  five-toed  from 
the  b^inning — and  that  is  certainly  the  standard  undifferentiated 
type  to-day — began  as  a  two-toed  organ  on  the  outer  ade  of  which 
the  remauiing  digits  arose  in  orderly  succession  until  the  ^ical 
number  was  acquired  and  the  member  became  standardized. 

That  this  may  have  been  the  case  is  not  alone  evidenced  by  the 
unique  footprint  which  we  have  discussed,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles  and  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
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foot  and  limb  axe  corroborative.  The  ontogeny  of  the  salamander's 
foot  as  figured  by  Rabl  (Fig.  144)  shows  the  same  budding 
of  the  lateral  digits  as  the  Thinopus  track  implies.  So  that,  without 
having  seen  the  foo^rint.  Professor  Wilder  as  a  result  of  his  em- 

bryolpgical  studies 
postulated  an  ancestral 
foot  strikingly  like  that 
of  Thinopus, 

Loss  of  Internal 
Gills. — ^T  h  e  ancient 
fish  gills,  borne  on  the 
gill-arches,  were  also 
'lost  upon  emergence, 
for  in  every  instance 
where  permanent  gills 
are  seen  in  living  am- 
phibia they  are  external 
dermal  structures  of 
later  origin  and  not 
strictly  homologous 
with  the  internal  gills 
of  the  fishes.  Some 
amphibian  gills,  it  is 
true,  seem  to  be  inter- 
nal, as  they  are  occa- 
sionally covered  by  a 
fold  of  skin,  the  oper- 
culum, so  that  they 
thus  come  to  lie  in  a  gill  chamber;  but  they  develop  before  the 
gill-clefts  open,  are  restricted  to  the  outer  side  of  Uie  branchial 
arches,  and  are  always  covered  by  ectoderm,  all  of  which  goes  to 
prove  them  new  organs  which  have  assumed  the  old  lost  function 
of  aquatic  respiration. 


Fig.  144.— Development  of  the  hind  foot  of  a  sala- 
mander, Triton  ktniaius.    (After  Strasser,  from  Rabl.) 


Fossil  Record 


Foo^rints.— The  earliest  record  of  a  terrestrial  vertebrate  is 
the  single  footprint  of  Thinopus  antiquus  mentioned  above.  This 
is  impressed  upon  a  slab  of  sandstone  and  is  from  the  uppermost 
Devonian  (Chemung).    It  was  found  in  1896  by  the  late  Professor 
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Beecher  of  Yale  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum  where  it  is 
now  treasured.  These  same  beds  contain  ripple-marks,  mud- 
cracks,  and  impressions  of  rain-drops,  and  land  plants  also  come 
from  the  same  general  horizon.  A  characteristic  marine  mollusc 
{Nucidana)  is  preserved  in  the  footprint  slab.  The  associated 
strata  show  dominant  delta  conditions  on  the  outer  margin  of 
which  the  sea  had  contributed  to  the  material,  for  in  the  wide 
oscillations  of  the  strand-line  characteristic  of  delta  fronts,  deposi- 
tion imder  shore  conditions  and  deposition  under  river  conditions 
alternate  (Barrell)/^ 

This  Devonian  is  directly  overlain  by  Lower  Carboniferous 
Coal  Measures,  represented  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
by  the  Horton  series.  These  contain  the  remains  of  plants  and 
crustaceans  and  the  footprints  of  amphibians.  No  bones  have 
been  found  in  these  beds,  but  the  footprints  indicate,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Carboniferous  period  and  before  the  deposition  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  the  presence  of  both  large 
and  small  ^ecies  similar  to  those  of.  the  coal  formation  (Dawson). 
One  interesting  type,  Hylopus  hardingi,  found  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous shales  of  Parrsboro,  shows  a  stride  five  times  the  length 
of  the  foot  and  twice  the  width  of  the  trackway,  as  though  the  crea- 
ture which  made  it  stood  high  on  its  legs  like  an  ordinary  mammal. 
This  looks  very  much  like  a  cursorial  adaptation;  if  so,  it  is  the 
earliest  on  record. 

The  next  higher  level  to  record  the  passing  feet  of  these  primal 
terrestrial  forms  is  the  Mauch  Chunk  series  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
signed by  geologists  to  tl^e  upper  half  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 
Here  has  been  recorded  Paktosauropus  prinuBvus,  a  five-toed  track 
of  considerable  size  as  these  early  forms  run,  and  more  careful 
search  of  these  same  beds  at  Pottsville  has  brought  to  light  several 
other  ^>ecies,  some  very  small  and  delicately  impressed.  Other 
txacks  have  come  from  Virginia  and  are  referred  to  the  same  general 
age  (Hinton  formation). 

First  Skeletal  Remains. — ^The  first  amphibian  bones  are  from 
the  Edinburgh  Coal  Measures  of  Scotland  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  they  are  therefore  of  equiva- 
lent geological  age  to  the  Nova  Scotian  footprints.  The  oldest 
known  skeletons  are  ascribed  to  the  genera  Loxomma  and  Pholi- 
dogaster.  These  are  in  no  sense  transitional  forms,  but  are  fully 
developed  amphibians.    Above  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Coal 
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Measures  we  have  red  shales  and  sandstones  in  which  bones 
are  invariably  rare  and  footprints  abundant,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
Scottish  record.    This  has  been  explained  by  Barrell  as  follows: 

"Red  shales  and  sandstones  are  markedly  barren  of  organic  remains, 
yet  footprints  and  plant  impressions  are  present.    The  sediments  were 
characteristically  deposited  under  conditions  where  they  were  subjected 
to  diying  and  atmospheric  oxidation.    The  recurrent  drying  out  implies 
a  fall  of  level  of  the  ground-water.     Such  changes  in  ground-water, 
through  the  induced  circulation,  favor  solution  of  slightly  soluble  mate- 
rials, such  as  the  mineral  matter  of  bones,  in  the  zone  above.    Even  large 
and  resistent  bones  are  ^>eedily  destroyed  if  alternately  wet  and  dried 
in  (he  presence  of  oxygen  and  seeping  waters.   Such  conditions  are  present 
in  the  delta  soib  of  seasonally  arid  climates,  but  not  in  wind-formed 
desert  deposits,  nor  in  the  swamps  wherein 
organic  matter  accumulates.    The  wetter 
and  cooler  the  climate,  the  more  favorable 
becomi  the  conditions  for  the  spread  of 
swam/  conditions,  resulting  in  the  accu- 
.        mul^on  of  coal  and  permitting  also  the 
^C-  preservation  of  animal  fossils." 

It  was  during  Permo-Carboniferous 
times  e^)ecially  that  the  great  deploy- 
ment of  amphibia  occurred,  and  we 
have  from  various  places,  notably  in 
Europe  and  in  Nova  Scxitia  and  the 
United  States,  the  remains  of  a  varied 
assemblage  of  forms,  some  smaU,  others 
huge  heavily  armored  types  with  com- 
plex vertebra,  others  with  con^)lexly 
infolded  teeth;  some  with  well  devel- 
oped crawling  limbs,  yet  others  limb- 
1,  Germany.    Restored  larva,  Jesg   elongate,  indicating  that  alieadv 

nnir  irill  nrrh^.4       (Ah^  Cr^.  .    ■       ,  .  .   ,      ,  -  ^ 

racial  old  age  with  its  attendant  de- 
generacy was  upon  them.  One  and 
all  were  alike  in  this — they  went,  presumably,  back  to  the  waters 
to  lay  their  eggs,  and  their  young  were  therefore  aquatic  and 
breathed  by  means  of  gills  {see  Fig.  145).  But  there  are  among 
them  many  of  which  this  can  not  be  proved  and  some  may  actually 
have  been  transitional,  not  between  amphibians  and  fishes,  but 
between  amphibians  and  the  succeeding  class,  the  Reptilia.    Cer- 
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tsun  of  the  forms,  such  as  Cacops  (Fig.  146),  discovered  in  the 
Penno-Carboniferous  of  Texas  by  Professor  Williston,  show  such  a 
combination  of  characters  pertaining  both  to  the  amphibia  and 
reptiles  that,  as  the  distinguished  discoverer  says,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  revise  our  definition  of  the  former  group. 

Summaiy. — ''The  nature  of  the  geologic  record  of  amphibians 
indicates  that  they  evolved  under  climates  marked  by  seasonal 


Fto.  146. — ^Permian  stegocephalian,  Cacops  aspidephon$s,  from 
Texas,  allied  to  the  primitive  reptiles.  (After  WiUiston,  from 
Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.) 

dryness,  and  inhabited  river-plains  far  from  the  sea.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  appearance  of  well  developed  sustaining  legs  and  feet  points 
to  an  origin  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  Lower  Devonian,  but  a  rapid 
expansion  and  evolution  in  the  Upper  Devonian.  -They  survived 
the  change  to  more  generally  wet  conditions  in  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippian,  but  showed  more  convincingly  their  adaptation  to 
semiarid  continental  conditions  through  the  footprint  record  they 
have  left  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  shales.  The  impressions  of  plants 
indicate  that  over  the  broad  river-plains  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
there  flourished  each  season  an  herbaceous  vegetation  of  acrogens 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  river  floods,  imtil  the  advancing 
seasonal  dryness  caused  it  to  wither.  No  traces  of  an  arboreal 
vegetation  have  been  found,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  facts,  suggests  that  in  the  dry  season  the  streams  completely 
vanished,  or  at  least  were  reduced  to  rivulets  and  water-holes  unable 
to  afford  sufficient  underground  water  to  support  an  arboreal 
v^etation  on  the  banks"  (Barrell). 

Circumst£uices  such  as  these  were  not  conducive  to  piscine  life, 
but  were  just  the  conditions  under  which  amphibians  would  thrive. 
With  further  increase  in  aridity,  however,  such  that  no  seasonal 
return  of  the  waters  occurred  to  make  aquatic  egg-laying  possible, 
came  the  restriction  of  the  Amphibia  and  the  evolution  of  reptiles. 
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RepUks 


Aside  from  certain  anattmiical  characteristics,  which  we  need  cot 
enumerate,  two  features  stand  out  sharply  in  the  reptiles  in  con- 
trast  to  the  alPphibiaris.    They  are,  first,  the  loss  of  gill-breaUiulg 

" " — ———  ■ — —  fpj^ygj.^  ^g  reptiles  and 

their  descendants — the 
mammals  and  birds— 
depending  solely  upon 
their  lungs  for  oicygen; 
and  second,  the  develofv 
ment  ot  certain  embiy- 
onic  envelopes  known  as 
the  amnion  and  allafitois. 
The  true  significance  d 
both  loss  of  gills  and 
gain  of  allantois  is  the 
same — air-b  r  e  a  t  b  i  n  g 
young. 

Embryonic  H  e  m- 
branes. — The  reptilian 
^g  is  a'  complex  struc- 
ture consisting  not  only 
of  the  male  and  female 
germ-plasm  but  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nu- 
tritive yolt,  sufficient  to 
carry  ie  creature  wdl 
along  toward  perfeclion 
of  body  and  obviating 
the  necessity  of  a  larval 
stage  and  a   metamor- 

FiG.  147.— Vertebra le  embryos  with  tbeir  man-  phosis  SUch  aS  SO  many 
brano.  A,  reptileor  bird;  B,  placental  auunnuJ.  In  amphibians  poSseSS. 
A  the  yolk-sac  is  functional  and  the  allantois  respa-    _,  T  ,      '^        . 

atory:  in  B  the  yolk-ac  is  tunctionlesa  and  the  «1-  ThlS  Complex  egg  IS  SUT- 
lanlois  becomes  the  nutritive  placeota  and  umbiliod  rounded  by  a  protective 
cord.  (After  Wilder.)  envelope,  the  shell,  and 

is  invariably  laid,  if  laid  at  all,  on  land.  It  is  because  of  this 
last  feature  that  the  amnion  and  allantois  have  arisen  (Fig- 
147)'    The  amnion  is  a  two-layered  membrat:e  growing  out  of 
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the  ventral  wall  of  the  embryo  and  entirely  enveloping  it.  Be- 
tween the  layers  is  the  amniotic  fluid  which  not  only  guards  the 
creature  against  mechanical  jars  but  alto  serves  to  resist  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  growing  young. 
In  other  words,  the  amnion  is  protective  in  its  function.  The 
allantois,  on  the  other  hand,  is  respiratory.  It  too  is  a  double- 
layered  or  sac-like  membrane  arising  in  much  the  same  way,  an 
outgrowth  in  fact  of  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  amphibian.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  directly  continuous  with 
those  of  the  embryo.  The  allantois  lies,  in  its  full  development, 
immediately  beneath  the  porous  shell,  through  which  oxygen  can 
enter  and,  passing  by  osmosis  through  the  allantoic  membrane, 
oxygenate  the  included  blood.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off  at 
the  same  time.  The  blood  stream  now  carries  the  oxygen  to  the 
embryo  and  brings  out  more  waste  and  the  process  is  continued. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  allantois  has  a  function  comparable 
to  a  lung  and  not  to  a  gill,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
reptilian  egg  could  be  placed  in  the  water  without  drowning  the 
embryo  within.  At  aU  events,  no  reptile,  bird,  nor  mammal  egg, 
each  of  which  possesses  an  allantois,  is  ever  laid  in  the  water,  but 
always  on  land,  or  else  provision  is  made  for  its  retention  within 
the  maternal  body  as  in  certain  snakes,  the  ichthyosaiurs,  and  all 
mammals  above  the  Monotremata. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  reptiles  may  survive  under  condi- 
tions of  aridity — many  are  true  desert  forms — where  amphibia 
might  perhaps  live  as  adults  but  could  not  pass  on  their  life  to 
future  generations.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  to  believe  that  whereas 
semiaridity  with  seasonally  recurring  rains  impelled  amphibian 
evolution,  true  aridity  with  undependable  rains  or  none  at  all, 
making  amphibian  economy  impossible,  stimulated  the  evolution 
of  the  reptiles. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
Rise  of  Reptiles  and  Doionance  of  Dinosaurs 

■ 

Origin  of  Reptiles 

The  origin  of  reptiles  from  their  ancient  stegocephalian  lineage 
took  place  in  all  probability  in  Carboniferous  time,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  Permian  many  of  the  principal  lines  of  evolution  had 
become  established.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  is  partly  direct, 
through  the  Permian  paleontological  record,  and  partly  indirect, 
based  upon  the  appearance  in  the  Trias  of  groups  which  must  have 
had  a  long  antecedent  evolution. 

The  Permian  strata  record  the  actual  presence  of  no  fewer  than 
five  out  of  the  fifteen  orders  of  reptiles  which  are  recognized  by 
Williston,  and  while  most  of  them  are  primitive  forms  as  one  would 
be  led  to  expect,  one  group,  the  Proganosauria,  represented  by 
Mesosaurus  (Fig.  148)  from  Brazil  and  South  Africa,  h  noteworthy 
in  being  the  first  instance  of  the  many  which  occur  of  the  return  of 
reptiles  to  the  aquatic  habitat  Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  order 
Theromorpha,  particularly  the  so-called  pelycosaurs,  among  which 
certain  genera  have  developed  riotous  growth,  especially  in  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  some  of  which  are  extraordinarily 
long  while  others  have  lateral  processes  developed  on  the  spines 
like  the  yardarms  of  a  square-rigged  ship  (Edaphosaurus,  Fig.  149). 
These  fin-backed  fonns  can  be  viewed  in  but  one  light — they  are 
racially  senile,  and  their  utter  absence  from  overlying  strata  points 
to  their  speedy  extinction. 

In  addition  to  the  five  recorded  orders  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  grounds  mentioned  above,  that  at  least  six,  possibly  seven 
others  had  Permian  representatives.  These  are  the  Chelonia  or 
turtles,  the  Sauropterygia  or  plesiosaurs,  the  Ichthyosauria  or  fish 
lizards,  the  Squamata  (lizards  only),  the  Rhynchocephalia  or 
beaked  reptiles,  the  Parasuchia  or  ancient  crocodiles,  and  possibly 
the  dinosaurs.  Among  these  several  are  aquatically  inclined,  others 
terrestrial.  The  former  have  been  discussed  in  part  in  the  chapter 
on  aquatic  adaptation  (Chapter  XX),  the  latter,  especially  the 
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dinosaurs,  will  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the  present  chapter 
and  the  next. 


Adaptive  Radiation  of  Reptiles 

The  Mesozoic  era  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  for  while 
higher  forms,  the  birds  and  mammals,  make  their  appearance 
during  its  course,  arising  in  all  probability  when  the  era  was  yet 
young,  they  never  seriously  dispute  with  the  reptilian  horde  their 
right  to  a  place  in  the  sim,  in  fact  to  all  places  wherein  an  animal 
could  live.  Thus  Osborn's  law  of  adaptive  radiation,  which  was 
applied  by  its  distinguished  author  solely  to  the  mammals,  is  equally 
applicable  to  these  cold-blooded  forms,  for  climatic  zones  were  nour 
existent  or  but  slightly  differentiated  and  hence  did  not  limit  their 
poleward  distribution  as  they  do  now,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 


Fig.  150. — ^Restoration  of  the  Pennian  reptile,  Limnoscelis  palndis,  from  New 

Mezioo.    (After  a  model  by  Lull.) 

the  various  habitats  which  the  wide  world  displays,  each  had  its 
admirably  adapted  reptilian  denizens  just  as  the  world  was  later 
filled  with  mammalian  hosts. 

Central  Form. — ^The  central  form  was  doubtless  a  short-legged, 
crawling  ootylosaur,  such  as  Limnoscelis  (Fig.  150),  a  slow  moving, 
primitive,  probably  swamp-dwelling  type  but  potent  in  evolution- 
ary possibilities.  From  the  cotylosaurs  there  arose  in  the  course  of 
time  other  more  strictly  terrestrial  creatures  such  as  the  lizards, 
many  of  which  have  attained  high  adaptation  to  speed  require- 
ments. Yet  another  ancient  reptile,  Kadaliosaurus,  from  the  lower 
Permian  of  Germany,  was  a  long-limbed,  doubtless  cursorial  form. 
The  cursorial  adaptation  par  excellencey  however,  lay  with  the  dino- 
saurs, as  their  bones  and  footprints  show. 

Arboreal  Habitat. — ^Arboreal  habitat  is  diflScult  to  prove  on  the 
part  of  any  Mesozoic  or  older  reptiles,  for  if  any  arboreal  forms 
existed,  their  remains,in  common  with  those  of  other  forest-dwelling 
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t3^s,  would  have  had  little  chance  of  natural  entombment  and  sub- 
sequent preservation.  But  to-day  the  arboreal  reptiles  are  numer- 
ous and  varied;  to  realize  this  one  has  but  to  recall  the  geckoes 
with  their  adhesive  padded  feet,  or  the  chameleons  with  sjoidactyl 
graspmg  hands  and  feet  and  prehensile  tail  described  in  Chapter 
XXI.  There  are  authorities,  moreover,  whose  belief  in  an  arlxxreal 
ancestry  for  the  birds  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  presence  of 
climbing  reptiles  even  in  the  Triassic  or  earlier,  while  having  no 
documentary  evidence  to  its  support,  nevertheless  is  by  them  as^ 
sumed  a  priori. 

Atrial  Adaptation* — Aerial  or  volant  reptiles  such  as  the  ptero- 
dactyls were  finely  adapted  to  their  habitat,  ranging  as  they  did 
from  the  size  of  a  sparrow  to  the  largest  of  nature's  flying  mechan- 
isms, with  ample  powers  both  of  varied  and  sustained  flight,  but 
their  origin  is  lost  through  the  imperfection  of  the  record  of  Triassic 
life  (see  Figs.  85  and  86,  Chapter  XXII). 

Amphibious  Forms. — Of  the  amphibious  forms  there  were 
many,  for  increasing  humidity — and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  moisture — ^brought  with  it  extensive  areas 
the  peopling  of  which  awakened  the  water-dwelling  instinct  that 
had  long  been  dormant  in  the  reptilian  blood.  Thus  we  have  as 
partially  aquatic  forms  the  turtles,  ancestral  plesiosaurs  (Notho- 
sauria),  Parasuchia,  Crocodilia,  and  certain  dinosaurs,  the  Sauio- 
poda  and  Trachodontidae  or  duck-bills. 

Aquatic  Adaptation. — ^Ttiily  aquatic  life  claimed  in  the  course 
of  time  certain  turtles,  the  great  marine  ones  of  to-day  and  still 
greater  ones  (Archdon)  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  plesiosaurs,  progano- 
saurs,  icfathyosatirs,  sea-lizards'  (mosasaurs  and  thalattosaurs),  and 
sea-crocodiles  or  thalattosuchians  (Fig.  67);  in  all,  seven  orders, 
either  in  their  entirety  or  a  large  proportion  thereof. 

Fossorial  Adaptation. — ^Fossorial  animals  are  rare  as  fossik,  for 
while  burial  is  a  prime  requisite  to  fossilization,  self-inhumatioo 
rarely  carries  with  it  the  necessary  imperviousness  to  air  to  insure 
preservation.  Hence  we  cannot  point  to  a  single  ancient  reptilian 
group  as  of  extensive  fossorial  habits,  although  in  the  cotylosaurs 
and  pelycosaurs  there  are  certain  forms  whose  powerful  implied 
musculature  of  arm  and  leg  points  to  digging  powers  of  no  mean 
degree.  That  any  were  wholly  fossorial  like  certain  living  snakes 
(Typhlops)  and  limbless  lizards  (Amphisbitna)  we  have  no  proof. 

Adaptive  Radiation  of  Squamata. — ^Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
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during  pre-Tertiary  times  the  reptilian  adaptations  were  ample 
and  varied;  with  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary,  however,  came  the  final 
extinction  of  all  but  four  reptilian  orders,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  but  a  single  relic  form  {Sphenodon)  found  to-day  only 
in  remote  New  Zealand.  This  wide^read  extinction  necessarily 
restricted  the  range  of  adaptation,  though  within  the  group  Squa- 
mata,  which  embraces  the  lizards  and  snakes,  we  have  a  latter-day 
radiation  comparable  in  a  very  modest  way  to  the  great  reptilian 
radiation  of  the  Mesozoic.   For  example,  we  may  enumerate: 

Ambulatory  terrestrial:  many  lizards,  homed  toad. 

Cursorial:  CUamydosaurus,  iht  Australian  frilled  lizard. 

Arboreal:  chameleon  (see  Fig.  74),  geckoes. 

Atrial:  Draco ^  the  flying  dragon  (see  Fig.  76). 

Fossorial:  Typhlops^  Vromastix,  amphisbaenians  O^l^ss). 

Amphibious:  many  serpents,  some  of  the  monitors,  V  or  anus 
which  is  a  living  relative  of  the  ancient  mosasaurs,  the  Gala- 
pagos sea-iguana  Amblyrhynchus  (see  Fig.  60),  and  others. 

Aquatic:  the  sea-snakes  or  Hydrophinae,  all  of  which  except  one 
land-locked  form  in  Lake  Taal  at  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, 
are  marine  and  are  found  many  miles  from  land. 

In  fact,  Matthew  has  said  of  the  lizards:  "If  some  vast  catastro- 
phe should  to-day  blot  out  all  the  mammalian  races  including  man, 
and  the  birds^  but  leave  the  lizards  and  other  reptiles  still  surviving, 
with  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  we  might  well  expect  the  lizards 
in  the  course  of  geologic  periods  to  evolve  into  a  great  and  varied 
land  fauna  like  the  dinosaurs  of  the  Mesozoic  era." 

DINOSAURS 

The  Age  of  Reptiles  may  well  be  called  the  Age  of  Dinosaurs,  for 
so  far  as  terrestrial  creatures  go  they  were  the  all-important  forms, 
the  other  reptiles  individually  and  collectively  forming  but  the 
supporting  caste  to  these  stars  in  the  great  drama  of  medieval  life. 

Place  in  Nature. — ^That  the  dinosaurs  were  reptiles  goes  without 
saying,  although  their  appearance,  at  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  would  restore  them  in  the  fle^,  was  sometimes  so  very  similar 
to  that  of  certain  great  mammals  of  to-day  that  the  uninitiated 
often  confuse  relationships  and  think  of  Triceralops  (Fig.  167), 
for  instance,  as  merely  a  very  huge  and  somewhat  better  armed 
sort  of  rhinoceros.   As  reptiles  they  were  exclusively  lung-breathing 
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and  had  a  large  egg  which  they  may  or  may  not  have  laid  before 
hatching.  This,  which  is  often  merely  a  matter  of  family  conven- 
ience as  among  certain  snakes,  can  not  be  decided  imtil  actual  eggs 
or  unborn  young  are  found,  a  very  remote  possibility.  They  were 
scaly  or  armored,  this  we  know;  whether  they  were  cold-blooded  or 
not  is  a  debated  question.  Such  activity  as  they  must  have  shown 
seems  to  hint  at  a  possibility  of  warm  blood,  and  such  a  belief  has 
met  with  some  support,  but  in  the  tropical  climate  which  their 
known  habitat  implies  there  was  little  more  need  of  a  heat-main- 
taining mechanism  than  there  is  in  modem  cursorial  lizards,  the 
Australian  frilled  lizard  Chlamydosaurus,  for  instance.  There  is  no 
evidence  on  the  part  of  dinosaurs  of  a  heat-retaining  "clothing" 
such  as  the  birds  and  manmials  possess. 

Living  Relatives. — Of  the  forms  now  living,  the  crocodiles  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  birds  on  the  other  stand  nearest  the  dinosaurs 
and  this  may  be  a  truer  statement  than  it  seems,  for,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  dinosaurs  were  diphyletic,  the  two  races  running  separate, 
though  in  part  parallel  evolutionary  courses,  and  the  one  group 
seems  nearer  the  crocodiles  and  the  other  nearer  the  birds.  When 
one  comes  to  work  out  a  concise  technical  description  of  a  crocxxiile 
and  place  it  beside  that  of  a  dinosaur,  he  will  at  once  see  the  similar- 
ity of  the  two  groups.  For  instance,  Williston  thus  defines  the  order 
Crocodilia:  "Two  temporal  vacuities;  teeth  thecodont  \u  e.,  sock- 
eted]; a  false  palate;  pubis  excluded  from  acetabulum  [hip  socketj; 
single  coracoid;  ribs  double  headed,  diapophysial  [arising  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae];  sub-aquatic  or  aquatic." 
And  of  the  dinosaurs  he  says:  "Ambulatory  reptiles,  with  two  tem- 
poral vacuities;  no  false  palate;  pubis  entering  acetabulum;  ribs 
double  headed,  diapophysial,"  to  which  he  might  have  added  "sin- 
gle coracoid;  teeth  thecodont  [in  Saurischia,  see  below];  sub- 
aquatic."  And  for  both  orders,  "phalangeal  formula  2,  3,  4,  S,  3, 
and  an  intertarsal  joint."  In  other  words,  the  only  characters 
which  are  not  common  to  both  orders  are  the  presence  in  the  croco- 
diles of  a  false  palate,  merely  a  device  for  eating  under  water,  and 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  exclusi9n  of  the  pubic  element  of  the  pel- 
vis from  the  hip  socket. 

Ancestral  Stock. — ^Dinosaurs,  as  befits  their  high  estate,  were  of 
ancient  lineage.  One  of  our  best  authorities  on  dinosaurian  phy- 
togeny, Doctor  Friedrich  von  Huene,  derives  them  from  the  primi- 
tive cotylosaurian  stock  which  arose  in  Carboniferous  time  and 
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continued  until  the  Trias.  During  Permian  time  there  arose  from 
the  cotylosaurs  the  group  Protorosauria,  of  which  Protorosaurus 
is  the  type,  and  out  of  these  in  turn  the  Triassic  Parasuchia.  Huene 
derives  all  dinosaurs  from  the  same  stock,  but  considers  them  diphy- 
letic  from  their  origin;  that  is,  that  the  Ornithischia  and  Saurischia 
(see  page  506)  are  unrelated  save  through  a  common  ancestry. 

Duration. — ^The  known  record  of  dinosaurs  extends  from  the 
Middle  Triassic  (Muschelkalk)  to  the  very  dose  of  Cretaceous  time. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs;  the  plant- 
feeding  Ornithischia,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  in  the  fossil 
record  until  late  Triassic  (Rhaetic)  but  are  doubtless  older,  their 
subsequent  duration  being  coextensive  with  that  of  the  carnivores. 
The  Sauropoda  or  amphibious  dinosaurs  are  shorter  lived  as  a  race, 
as  they  do  not  appear  before  the  Middle  Jurassic  (Bathonian)  and 
become  extinct  in  the  early  Cretaceous  (Comanchian).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  recorded  beginnings  of  all  of  these  forms  are  not 
so  remote  as  their  actual  inception.  Of  their  survival  into  the 
Tertiary,  however,  as  certain  authorities  have  held,  there  is  grave 
doubt. 

Distribution. — ^Dinosaurs  first  appear  in  Germany,  at  Gogolin, 
Upper  Silesia,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  that  was 
their  original  radiation  center.  On  the  contrary  the  belief  has  been 
expressed  that  one  must  go  farther  west,  where  a  great  continent 
is  thought  by  some  paleontologists  to  have  extended  across  what 
is  now  the  North  Atlantic  basin,  thus  connecting  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  that  somewhere  within  the  confines  of  this  continent 
the  dinosaurs  arose  and  began  their  world-wide  march  of  conquest. 
For  they  extend  the  world  over,  across  the  United  States  and  into 
Canada;  in  Brazil,  in  Patagonia;  from  England,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Portugal,  to  Germany  and  Austria;  in  far  away  India,  even  to 
Australia;  and  in  Africa  in  its  central,  eastern,  and  extreme  southern 
part.  We  have  no  record  of  their  occurrence  in  Asia  north  of  the 
Oriental  realm,  nor  yet  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  absence  of  record  is  significant;  it  may,  however,  be 
due  to  lack  of  discovery. 

Habitat. — ^Their  habitat  was  varied,  but  in  all  probability  their 
initial  evolution,  that  for  speed,  took  place  under  stress  of  semi- 
aridity  of  climate,  and  their  main  lines  were  eminently  terrestrial 
forms.  With  the  changing  climatic  cycles,  which  came  with  the 
passage  of  time,  came  dinosaurian  adaptation  to  humid  conditions, 
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so  that  at  least  two  groups,  Sauropoda  and  Trachodontidae,  give 
indubitable  evidence  of  an  amphibious  habitat. 

Habits. — ^In  habits  the  dinosaurs  were  nearly  as  varied  as  the 
mammals  are  to-day — carnivorous,  some  small,  preying  upon  such 
feeble  folk  as  they  might  overcome,  others  gigantic,  the  most 
terrible  terrestrial  devourers  of  flesh  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Again, 
others  were  herbivorous — some  with  feeble  dentition,  the  food  being 
drawn  unmasticated  down  a  most  capacious  throat,  others  with  a 
dental  apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  the  most  resistant  herbage 
such  as  would  offer  little  promise  of  satisfaction  to  the  living 
herbivores.  In  certain  instances  the  teeth  are  greatly  reduced,  as 
in  Diplodocus  (Fig.  157)  and  Stegosaurus  (Fig.  164),  the  reduction 
accompanying  other  signs  of  racial  senility.  Yet  others  like  StruM- 
amimus  of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  were  utterly  bereft  of 
teeth.  The  dietary  of  such  forms  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

Size.— The  minimum  recorded  size,  that  of  Compsognaikus,  was 
about  2}^  feet,  with  the  bulk  of  a  domestic  cat.  The  footprints  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  however,  record  the  existence  of  feet  half 
as  long  as  those  of  CompsogiuUkuSy  hardly  "terrible  lizards"  as 
•the  term  dinosaur  implies.  The  other  extreme  was  reached  by 
Brachiosaurus  (=?  Gigantosaurus,  Fig.  158)  of  East  Africa  and 
western  North  America,  whose  over-all  length  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  by  its  Teutonic  discoverers  to  be  upward  of  120 
feet,  but  by  Matthew  not  to  exceed  80  feet.  Nevertheless  it  was  an 
animal  of  such  robust  proportions  that  its  weight  must  have  been 
about  40  tons — greater  than  that  of  any  living  being  except  the 
larger  of  the  modem  whales. 

Classijication 

The  latest  classification  of  dinosaurs  is  that  of  Matthew,  191 5i 
which  is  somewhat  more  conservative  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Von  Huene  in  1914.  An  adaptation  of  Matthew's  classification! 
with  characteristic  genera,  is  as  follows: 

Cohort  Dinosauria 
Order  Saurischia 
Suborder  CcelurosauriaaCompsognatha 
*  Podokesaurus — ^Triassic;  Massachusetts. 

*  Genera  to  be  described  below. 
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*  Cadurus — ^Jurassic;  North  America. 

*  Campsognathus—^Jurassic;  Bavaria. 

Suborder  Pachypodosauria 

*  Anckisaurus — ^Triassic;  Connecticut. 
Zandodon — ^Triassic;  Europe. 
PlaUosaums — ^Triassic;  Europe. 

Suborder  Theropod^ 
Megalosaurus — ^Jurassic  to  Cretaceous;  Europe. 

*  AUosaurus — Comanchian;  North  America. 

*  Ceraiosaurus — Comanchian;  North  America. 

*  Tyrannosaurus — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

*  OrnUhciestes — Comanchian;  North  America. 

*  Ornithominius — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

Suborder  Sauropoda 

*  Brontosaurus — Comanchian;  United  States. 

*  Brackiosaurus  (Gigantosaurus) — Comanchian;  United  States 
and  Africa. 

*  Difiodocus — Comanchian;  United  States. 

Order  Omithischia=Predentata 
Suborder  Omithopoda — unarmored 

*  Camptosaurus — Comanchian;  United  States. 

*  Iguanodon — Comanchian;  Europe. 

*  Trachodan — Cretaceous;  North  America. 
Coryikosaurus — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

Suborder  Stegosauria — armored 

*  Scdidosaurus — ^Jurassic;  Europe.  ^ 

*  Stegosaurus — ^Jurassic  and  Comanchian;  Europe  and  United 
States. 

*  Ankylosaiirus — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

Suborder  Ceratopsia — ^horned  -^ 

Monodonius — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

*  Styracosaurus — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

*  Triceraiops — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

*  Torosaurus — Cretaceous;  North  America. 

Contrast  of  Phyla. — ^The  two  main  phyla  of  dinosaurs  to  which 
the  rather  unwieldy  names  of  Saurischia  (Gr,  craOpo?,  lizard,  and 

*  Genera  to  be  described  below. 
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lax^ovy  hip- joint)  and  Ornithischia  (Gr.  Spvi^,  bird)  have  been 
given,  while  undergoing  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  parallelism 
of  evolutionary  change,  show  notwithstanding  some  very  constant 
contrasting  features.    These  two  orders  may  be  thus  briefly  defined: 

SauHschia:  Generally  carnivorous,  except  the  Sauropoda,  with 
teeth  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth;  compressed,  slightly 
curved  crowns  with  serrated  margins,  or  spoon-  or  pencil-shaped 
teeth.  Without  predentary  bone  connecting  the  two  halves  of  the 
lower  jaw;  with  powerful,  sharp-pointed,  curved  claws,  and  dense, 
hollow  bones  with  well  finished  articulations  except  in  the  Sauro- 
poda. Pelvis  triradiate  (see  Fig.  151,  B),  with  a  hip-bone  or  ilium 
elongated  fore  and  aft,  a  simple  pubis  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward, and  an  ischium  directed  downward  and  backward.  Includes 
the  bipedal  carnivores  and  the  quadrupedal,  amphibious,  herbiv- 
orous sauropods.  -"^^ 

Ornithischia  (Predentata) :  Teeth  in  rear  of  jaws  only,  sometimes 
forming  a  wonderful  magazine  of  successional  teeth,  and  a  toothless 
predentary  bone  in  front  which  opposed  the  equally  toothless  (ex- 
cept in  HypsUophodon)  premaxillary  bones  above;  premaxillary 
bones  sheathed  with  horny  skin  or  a  turtle-like  beak  for  the  pre- 
hension of  food.  Limb-bones  less  compact  and  less  well  finished  at 
their  extremities  than  in  the  carnivores;  claws  depressed,  sometimes 
hoof-like.  Pelvis  tetraradiate  (see  Fig.  151,  A)  in  that  the  pubis 
consists  of  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the  pre-pubis,  extends  down- 
ward and  forward,  while  the  pubis  proper  lies  parallel  with  the 
ischium.  The  ornithischian  pelvis  is  quite  suggestive  of  that  of  a 
bird;  the  saurischian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  crocodilian. 

Saurischia 

The  earliest  known  dinosaurs  belong  to  the  Saurischia,  and 
they  exist  with  conservative  changes  to  the  dose  of  the  Mesozoic 
The  principal  evolutionary  changes  which  they  show  are  a  gradual 
increase  in  size  of  body  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  that  of 
the  fore  limbs,  the  function  of  which  is  never  support  nor  locomo- 
tion, but  solely  prehension.  These  creatures  therefore  walked  or 
ran  entirely  on  the  hind  legs,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  being 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  long,  slender  tail.  When  they  ran 
the  limbs  were  well  under  the  body  and  the  stride  was  alternate 
like  that  of  an  ostrich  or  bipedal  lizard,  as  their  numerous  bird- 
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Fio.  isi— Pelvis  or  (A)  predentale  dinosaur  (Ornithischia),  CanpU- 
taums;  and  (B)  carnivorous  dinosaur  (Saurischia),  Allosaurm.  Ooe- 
twdflh  natural  size.  a.  acetabulum  ur  hip  socket;  il,  ilium;  ii,  isduuin; 
/,  pubis;  p',  post-pubis.    (After  Marsh.) 
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like  footprints  impressed  upon  the  sands  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
imply.    Some  of  the  better  known  carnivorous  dinosaurs  are: 

Ccelurosauria. — ^Representatives  of  this  group  are:  Podokesaums 
(Fig.  152),  an  extremely  slender,  agile,  carnivorous  dinosaur  from 
the  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley  (South  Hadley, 
Massachusetts).  The  body,  tail,  and  limbs  are  preserved  in  the 
one  ^>ecimen  known  and  indicate  an  animal  about  4  feet  in  length 


Fio.  152. — ^Restoration  of  Podobesaurus  holyokeHsis,  Upper  Trias,  CoDnectkut 
Valley.    Length,  nearly  4  feet.    (After  a  modd  by  Lull.) 

of  which  the  tail  includes  more  than  half.  Many  footprints  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Grallaiar  (he  who  walks  on  stilts)  were 
imdoubtedly  made  by  creatures  similar  to  this. 

CcduruSy  with  bones  so  delicate  that  the  walls  of  the  vertebrae, 
for  instance,  are  of  paper-like  thinness.  It  was  a  small  form  from 
the  Morrison  formation  of  Wyoming  and  the  Potomac  formation 
of  Maryland,  and  is  incompletely  known. 

Compsognaihus,  known  from  a  very  perfect  skeleton  from  the 
Jurassic  of  Eichstadt,  Bavaria,  and  coming  from  the  famous  Solen- 
hofen  quarry  which  also  produced  Arckaopteryx^  the  earliest  known 
bird.  Compsognathus,  as  has  aheady  been  stated,  is  the  smallest 
recorded  dinosaur. 

Pachypodosauria.— The  most  notable  genus  here  is  Anchisamus 
which,  together  with  the  allied  Ammosaurusy  is  known  from  several 
more  or  less  complete  skeletons  from  the  Connecticut  Trias.  Tbt 
three  most  perfect  skeletons  come  from  the  town  of  Manchester 
and  range  in  size  from  perhaps  5  to  8  feet.  The  hand  was  large 
compared  with  that  of  later  forms  and  bore  one  large  and  two 
smaller  gracing  claws.    The  teeth  were  not  so  perfectly  adapted 
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to  a  flesh  diet*  as  were  those  of  the  Theropoda.'  These  skeletons 
are  preserved  at  Yale. 

Zandodan  and  Plakosaurus,  larger  Old  World  forms,  out  of 
the  latter  of  which  Von  Huene  would  derive  not  only  the  later 
megalosaurs  but  the  amphibious  dinosaurs  (Saiu-opoda)  as  well. 

Theropoda. — ^This  group  includes:  AUosaurus  (Fig.  153  and 
PI.  IX),  one  of  the  best  known  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  for  there 
is  in  the  American  Museiun  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City, 


Fig.  153. — ^Restoiation  of  AUosaurus,  based  upon  the  specimen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy.  Length,  34  feet.  Comanchian,  Wyoming, 
Colonuk),  and  Maiyiand. 

a  practically  complete  skeleton  mounted  in  a  most  lifelike  pose. 
This  creature  is  of  gigantic  size,  being  34  feet  2  inches  in  length 
by  8  feet  3  inches  high  in  its  present  almost  quadrupedal  posture. 
It  was  collected  from  Como  Blufif,  near  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming, 
whence  came  so  many  of  the  wonderful  dinosaurian  and  contem- 
poraneous mammalian  ^>ecimens  which  the  Yale  Museum  pos- 
sesses. AUosaurus  had  a  comparatively  inflexible  though  deep  body 
and  a  tail  which  could  undergo  but  little  movement  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  modem  lizard  or  a  snake,  since  its  principal  use,  that 
of  a  counterpoise,  was  best  subserved  by  its  being  held  out  rather 
stiffly  behind.  The  jaws  were  loosely  hung  and  evidently  could 
be  opened  very  widely,  and  there  is  evidence  of  some  movement  of 
the  upper  jaw  upon  the  cranium  as  though  the  chunks  of  the  prey 
which  the  creatiure  tore  off  were  at  times  of  considerable  size  or 
possibly  the  victim  was  swallowed  whole.  The  teeth  are  powerful, 
recurved,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  owner's  implied  habits. 
Both  hands  and  feet  were  armed  with  powerful  curved  claws, 
doubtless  sheathed  with  talons  like  those  of  a  huge  eagle. 

CercUosauruSj  which  is  known  from  a  single  well  preserved  skele- 
ton in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  is  a  contemporary 
of  AUosaurus f  though  not  so  large.    The  remarkable  thing  about 
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CeratosauruSj  as  the  name  implies  (Gr.  fcdpa^,  horn),  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  compressed,  hom-like  process  upon  the  nose  which  must 
have  borne  a  horny  sheath.  This  is  one  of  the  extremely  rare 
associations  of  the  primarily  defensive  horns  and  carnivorous 
habits,  for  among  the  mammals  and  indeed  the  later  dinosaurs  as 
well  it  is  the  herbivores  only  which  are  thus  endowed. 

The  culminating  form  of  this  race  has  been  most  appropriately 
named  Tyrannosaurus  rex,  the  king  of  tyrant  saurians  (Fig.  154 


Fig.  154. — Restoration  of  Tyrannosaurus ,  based  upon  a  specimen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  Length.  47  feet.  Cretaceous,  western  North 
America.     (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.) 

and  PL  X),  by  Professor  Osbom,  and  was,  as  Matthew  says>  "the 
climax  of  evolution  of  the  giant  flesh-eating  dinosaurs.  It  reached 
a  length  of  47  feet,  and  in  bulk  must  have  equalled  the  mammoth 
or  the  mastodon  or  the  largest  living  elephants.  The  massive 
hind  limbs,  supporting  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  exceeded  the 
limbs  of  the  great  proboscideans  in  bulk,  and  in  a  standing  position 
the  animal  was  18  to  20  feet  high,  as  against  12  for  the  largest 
African  elephants  or  the  southern  mammoth.  The  head  is  4  feet 
3  inches  long,  3  feet  4  inches  deep  and  2  feet  9  inches  wide;  the 
long  deep  powerful  jaws  set  with  teeth  from  3  to  6  inches  long 
and  an  indi  wide.  To  this  powerful  armament  were  added  the 
great  sharp  claws  of  the  hind  feet,  and  probably  the  fore  feet, 
curved  like  those  of  eagles,  but  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  .  .  .  The 
exact  reconstruction  of  the  fore  feet  is  the  only  doubtful  part 
The  fore  limb  is  very  small  relatively  to  the  huge  size  of  the  animal, 
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but  probably  was  constructed  much  as  in  the  Allosaurus  with 
two  or  three  large  curved  claws,  the  inner  claw  opposing  the  others." 

''This  animal  probably  readied  the  maximum  of  size  and  of  develop- 
ment of  teeth  and  claws  of  which  its  type  of  animal  mechanism  was 
capable.  Its  bulk  precluded  quickness  and  agility.  It  must  have  been 
designed  to  attack  and  prey  upon  the  ponderous  and  slow-moving  homed 
and  armored  dinosaurs  with  which  its  remains  are  found,  and  whose  mas- 
sive cuirass  and  weapons  of  defense  are  well  matched  with  its  teeth  and 
daws.  The  momentum  of  its  huge  body  involved  a  seemingly  slow  and 
himbering  action,  an  inertia  of  its  movements,  difficult  to  start  and  diffi- 
cult to  shift  or  to  stop.  Such  movements  are  widely  difiFerent  from  the 
agile  swiftness  which  we  natiurally^associate  with  a  beast  of  prey.  But  an 
animal  which  exceeds  an  average  elephant  in  bulk,  no  matter  what  its  hab- 
its, is  compelled  by  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  the  ponderous  movements  ap- 
propriate to  its  gigantic  size.  These  movements,  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  reptilian  braia,  must  needs  be  largely  automatic  and  instinctive. 
We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs  developed,  along 
with  their  elaborately  perfected  mechanism  for  attack,  an  equally  elab- 
orate series  of  instincts  guiding  their  action  to  effective  purpose;  and  a 
complex  series  of  automatic  response?  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
sight  and  action  of  their  prey  might  very  well  mimic  intelligent  pursuit 
and  attack,  always  with  certain  limits  set  by  the  inflexible  character  of 
such  automatic  adjustments.  But  no  animal  as  large  as  Tyrannosaurus 
could  leap  or  spring  upon  another,  and  its  slow  stride,  quickening  into  a 
swift  resistless  rush,  might  well  end  in  unavoidable  impalement  upon  the 
great  horns  of  TriceraiopSy  futile  weapons  against  a  small  and  active 
enemy,  but  designed  no  doubt  to  meet  just  such  attacks  as  these.  A 
true  picture  of  these  combats  of  titans  of  the  ancient  world  we  cannot 
draw;  perhaps  we  will  never  be  able  to  reconstruct  it.  But  the  above 
considerations  may  serve  to  show  how  widely  it  would  differ  from  the 
pictures  based  upon  any  modem  analogies. 

"One  may  well  inquire  why  it  is  that  no  such  gigantic  camivora  have 
evolved  among  the  mammalian  land  animals.  The  largest  predaceous 
mammals  living  to-day  are  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  bears,  although  some 
of  them  are  much  larger,  are  not  generally  carnivorous,  except  for  the 
polar  bear,  which  is  partly  aquatic,  preying  chiefly  upon  seals  and  fish. 
There  are  indeed  carnivorous  whales  of  gigantic  size,  but  no  very  large 
land  carnivore.  There  were,  it  is  tme,  during  the  Tertiary  and  Pleis- 
tocene, lions  and  other  carnivores  considerably  larger  than  the  living 
^)ecies.  But  none  of  them  attained  the  size  of  their  largest  herbivorous 
contemporaries,  or  even  approached  it.  Among  the  dinosaurs,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that — setting  aside  Brontosaurus  and  its  allies  as 
aquatic — the  predaceous  kinds  equaUed  or  exceeded  the  largest  of  the 
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herbivorous  sorts.   The  difiference  is  striking,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  it  is  merely  accidental. 

"The  explanation  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  large  herbivorous 
mammals  are  much  more  intelligent  and  active,  and  would  be  able  to  use 
their  weapons  of  defense  so  as  to  defy  the  attacks  of  relatively  slow  mov- 
ing giant  beasts  of  prey,  as  they  do  also  the  more  active  but  less  povrerful 
assaults  of  smaller  ones.  The  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros  is  in  fact  prac- 
tically immune  from  the  attacks  of  camivora,  and  would  still  be  so  were 
the  camivora  to  increase  in  size.  The  laige  modem  camivora  prey  upon 
herbivores  of  medium  or  smaller  size,  which  they  are  active  enou^  to 
surprise  or  run  down.  Camivora  of  much  laiger  size  would  be  too  slow 
and  heavy  in  movements  to  catch  small  prey,  while  the  laiger  herbivores 
by  intelligent  use  of  their  defensive  weapons  could  still  fend  them  off 
successfully.  In  consequence  giant  carnivores  would  find  no  field  for 
action  in  the  Cenozoic  world,  and  hence  they  have  not  been  evolved'' 
(Matthew). 

But  not  all  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  even  of  the  Mesozoic,  were 
so  huge,  for  as  we  have  small  forms  in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic, 

so  we  find  them  in 
more  or  less  inti- 
mate associatioQ 
with  their  larger 
cousins  to  the  end 
of  the  dinosaurian 
career.   Out  of  the 

Fio.  iss.-Restoration  of  the  small  carnivorous  dinosaur,  ^^^^^^  ^one  Cab- 

Omilhoksies,  based  upon  a  specimen  in  the  American  Museum  IB  quaiTy  m  east- 

of  Natural  Histoiy.    Length,  7   feet.    Comanchian,  Wyo-  ^f|^    W  V  O  m  i  n  ff 

ming.    (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.)  ,            "I            •*' 

was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bone-digging,  and  which  has 
produced  AUosaurus,  comes  OmUholestes  (Fig.  155),  an  extremely 
slender  form  whose  total  length  was  not  more  than  7  feet  and  whose 
bulk  could  not  have  exceeded  that  of  a  setter  dog.  This  form  had 
long,  slender  fingers  none  of  which  were  armed  with  the  cruel 
curved  claws  of  the  megalosaurs.  This  suggested  to  Professor 
Osbom  the  idea  that  perhaps  it  may  have  preyed  upon  contem- 
porary birds,  so  the  name  OmUholestes,  the  ''bird  robber,"  was 
given  to  it.  Another  student  suggested  that  it  may  have  preyed 
upon  fish,  and  its  association  with  amphibious  dinosaurs  lends 
color  to  the  proposition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  contrast  between 
the  marked  agility  of  the  present  form  and  the  more  ponderous 
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character  of  AUosaurus  must  have  been  reflected  in  the  prey.  A 
successor  to  the  Comanchian  Ornitholestes  was  Omithamimus  of 
late  Cretaceous  time,  a  form  long  known  from  its  slender,  very 
bird-like  feet  and  a  few  other  elements  of  its  frame.  The  en- 
tire skeleton  of  an  intermediate  form,  Siruthiomimus,  has  only  just 
come  to  light,  having  been  discovered  in  Alberta  in  1914.  In  its 
general  proportions  it  is  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the 
character  of  the  feet,  but  the  surprise  came  in  the  fact  that  its 
jaws  are  entirely  toothless,  the  skull  reminding  one  quite  forcibly 
of  that  of  a  large  cursorial  bird. 

In  Europe  and  elsewhere  than  in  North  America  the  remains  of 
carnivorous  dinosaurs  are  far  less  complete,  and  as  a  consequence, 
except  for  some  very  marvelously  preserved  Triassic  t3^s,  we 
know  but  little  of  them.  The  generic  name  of  Megdosaurus  is 
applied  to  most  of  the  later  forms  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  final 
extinction,  but  doubtless  covers  as  varied  an  assemblage  of  larger 
dinosaurs  as  lived  in  the  New  World. 

Sauropoda. — ^To  this  group  various  names  have  been  given. 
They  were  called  Cetiosauria  by  Seeley  in  allusion  to  their  whale- 
like bulk,  and  OpisthocoeUa  by  Owen  because  their  neck  vertebrae, 
which  have  a  ball-and-socket  articulation,  have  the  hollow  facet 
behind  and  the  convex  one  in  front.  According  to  the  law  of  prior- 
ity this  latter  term  takes  precedence  over  the  others,  but  Professor 
Marsh's  term  Sauropoda  is  the  one  in  most  conunon  use. 

These  creatures  were  all  quadrupedal,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  water-borne  they  may  have  reared  up  on  the 
hind  feet.  Their  backbone  is  a  marvel  of  complexity  and  has  been 
described  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  XIL  The  greatest  economy  of 
material  is  manifest  in  its  structure,  giving  maximiun  strength 
with  a  minimum  of  bony  substance.  The  limb-bones,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  extremely  massive,  with  very  rugose  ends»  as  though  the 
joints  were  formed  very  largely  of  cartilage  in  sharp  contrast  with 
their  bony  perfection  in  the  carnivorous  forms.  This  imperfection 
of  the  joints  in  the  Sauropoda  admits  of  but  one  interpretation, 
that  of  aquatic  life,  when  the  weight,  largely  water-borne,  did  not 
subject  the  ends  of  the  limb-bones  to  the  mechanical  impact  as  it 
would  were  the  animal  wholly  terrestrial.  Matthew  has  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  line  drawn  from  shoulder  to  hip  separates 
the  lighter  p)ortion  of  the  animal's  frame  from  the  weightier  as 
though  it  represented  the  water-line.    Extreme  lightness,  e^ecially 
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of  the  neck,  is  necessary  that  it  be  not  unwieldy  in  the  creature*s 
search  for  food,  while  weighty  limbs  were  also  necessary  to  enable 
their  owner  to  wade  into  comparatively  deep  water,  for  these  forms 
were  doubtless  more  wading  than  swimming  in  their  habits.  In 
order  to  support  their  huge  weight,  the  limbs  had  become  more  or 
less  pillar-like,  as  the  straight  limb-bones  imply,  and  the  sprawling 
gait  of  most  living  reptiles  is  unthinkable  with  so  ponderous  a  form. 
All  of  our  ideas  of  reptilian  locomotion  have  been  colored  by  ob- 
servation upon  living  forms,  often  imder  unnatural  conditions,  for 
a  crocodile  just  emerging  from  the  water  walks  high  on  its  legs  more 
like  a  mammal  and  does  not  sprawl  until  it  has  come  to  rest.^ 
Then  the  limbs,  one  after  another,  are  lifted  and  brought  into  the 
recumbent  position.  The  teeth  of  the  Sauropoda  are  clearly  de- 
rived from  those  of  carnivores,  as  they  occupy  the  same  place  and 
arise  in  a  similar  way.  They  have,  however,  lost  their  sharp  point 
and  serrated  margins  and  have  become  more  or  less  ^KX)n-shaped. 
As  a  rule  they  are  large  but  in  Diplodocus  they  are  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  and  are  confined  to  the  extreme  anterior  part 
of  the  jaws.  Claws  also  are  clearly  derived  from  those  of  carnivores, 
as  they  are  laterally  compressed,  but  not  so  ciuved,  and  give  no 
evidence  of  grasping  powers.  The  foot  bore  at  least  three  such 
claws,  while  the  hand  evidently  possessed  but  one.  The  food  must 
have  consisted  of  some  abundant  and  easily  obtainable  aquatic 
plants  which  were  probably  dislodged  by  the  claws  and  rake-like 
teeth  and  swallowed  without  mastication.  The  occasional  pres- 
ence within  the  ribs  of  highly  polished  siliceous  pebbles  of  a  ma- 
terial foreign  to  the  matrix  in  which  the  specimens  were  found 
points  to  some  sort  of  a  muscular  gizzard-like  structure  which, 
aided  by  the  stones,  could  reduce  the  otherwise  inert  mass  of  food 
to  a  proper  condition  for  subsequent  digestion.  Such  a  thing  is 
not  without  modem  or  ancient  parallel. 

^  This  was  first  brought  to  the  author's  attention  by  an  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  of  African  life  taken  by  James  Barnes.  Homaday  also  records  it  in  his 
Two  Years  in  the  Jungle.  He  says:  "I  noticed  that  CrocodUus  palustris  [the 
'  mugger'  of  India]  has  one  habit  which  I  never  observed  in  other  saurians.  .  .  . 
They  often  stand  high  up  on  their  legs,  and  walk  off  like  big  iguanas,  carrjong 
their  bodies  from  six  to  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  It  is  a  very  novel  sight 
to  see  an  eight-foot  crocodile  actually  stand  up  and  walk,  but  from  the  fact 
that  I  saw  it  done  by  seven  or  eight  individuals,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  regular 
habit  with  them.  The  end  of  the  tail  always  touches  the  ground,  but  that  mem- 
ber is  not  dragged  by  any  means.  I  saw  one  lean  individual  run  at  a  very  good 
pace  in  that  position." 
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Among  the  notable  sauropod  genera  is  Braniosaurus  (Fig.  156 
and  PL  XI),  of  which  the  very  complete  original  specimen  is  pre- 
served at  Yale.  A  mounted  specimen  of  similar  proportion  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  measures  66  feet  8  inches 


Fig.-  156. — Restoration  of  BrotUosamus,  based  upon  a  specimen  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Length,  aoout  66  feet.  Comanchian,  western 
North  America.    (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  Geology,) 

long  and  had  an  estimated  living  weight  of  38  tons.  This  specimen 
is  from  the  Comanchian  near  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Yale  specimen  came  from  Como  Bluffy  half  a  dozen  miles  away. 

Dipladocus  (Fig.  157  and  PL  III),  another  sauropod,  differs  from 
Braniosaurus  in  the  more  slender  form,  so  that  even  with  a  length  of 
87  feet  it  was  by  no  means  so  weighty  as  the  latter.  All  of  these  crea- 


FiG.  157. — Restoration  of  the  sauropod  dinosaur,  Di^odocus,  based 
upon  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  Carnegie  Museum*.  Length,  87  fccL 
Comanchian,  Wyoming.  (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical 
Geology.) 

tares  had  most  of  their  length  in  the  extremely  slender  neck  and  tail, 
the  body  being  comparatively  short  and  compact,  quite  elephan- 
tine in  fact,  e^)ecially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  limbs. 
In  Dipladocus,  possibly  also  in  Brontosaurus,  the  terminal  ten  feet 
of  the  tail  was  like  a  whiplash,  as  the  contained  vertebrae  did  not 
decrease  further  in  size.  This  may  have  proved  a  very  efficient 
weapon  of  defense  if  its  use  was  analogous  to  that  of  certain  modem 
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lizards  in  which  the  tail  has  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  black- 
snake  whip.  Aside  from  this  caudal  whiplash  the  Sauropoda  were 
apparently  weaponless,  relying  entirely  upon  their  huge  bulk  or 
upon  submergence  for  immimity  from  attack.  An  essentially  com- 
plete skeleton  of  Diplodocus  from  Sheep  Creek,  Wyoming,  about  15 


Fig.  158. — ^Restoration  of  Brachiosaurus,  the  most  ponderous  saiuopod. 
Length,  about  80  feet.  Comanchian,  North  America  and  East  Africa.  (Modified 
from  Matthew.) 

miles  from  Bone  Cabin  quarry,  is  now  mounted  in  the  Cam^e 
Museum  at  Pittsburgh.    See  Plate  III. 

By  far  the  most  gigantic  of  sauropods  has  been  made  known  to 
us  in  its  entirety  from  East  Africa,  whence  with  characteristic 
eflfectiveness  the  German  government  has  secured  a  large  amount 
of  material  upon  which  its  savants  were  at  work  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war.  This  creature,  to  which  the  appropriate 
name  of  GigatUosaurus  has  been  given,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
that  described  by  the  American,  Riggs,  as  Brackiosaurus  (Gr. 
Ppaxioav^  arm),  out  of  deference  to  its  mighty  fore  limbs,  which, 
contrary  to  dinosaurian  custom,  exceeded  the  hind  ones  in  length. 
If  its  proportions  were  those  of  Diplodocus,  as  the  German  authori- 
ties at  first  imagined,  120  feet  for  its  total  length  would  not  be  far 
from  right,  but  the  tail  proves  to  be  short,  which  brings  the  length 
down  to  80  feet  or  more.  Matthew  therefore  regards  the  creature 
as  somewhat  exceeding  Broniosaurus  and  Diplodocus  in  total  bulk, 
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but  distinguished  by  much  longer  fore  limbs  and  an  immensely 
long  neck — ^a  giraffe-like  wader  adapted  to  take  refuge  in  deeper 
waters,  more  out  of  reach  of  the  fierce  carnivores  of  the  land.  See 
Fig.  158. 

Not  all  Sauropoda,  however,  were  large,  for  the  author  has  re- 
stored from  the  Potomac  beds  (Comanchian)  of  Maryland  an  adult 
form,  Pleurocodus,  whose  total  length  did  not  exceed  12  or  13  feet. 

The  Sauropoda,  judging  from  their  huge  bulk,  were  evidently 
senile  forms,  and  one  would  hardly  expect  their  survival  over  a 
long  period  of  geologic  time,  so  that  while  their  more  conservative 
relatives,  the  carnivores,  persisted,  these  forms  were  early  released 
from  the  excessive  burden  of  the  flesh  and  suffered  racial  death 
early  in  Comanchian  time,  some  millions  of  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  dinosaurian  dynasty.  We  know  of  no  reason,  other  than 
racial  old  age  or  a  restriction  of  their  peculiar  habitat,  for  their 
extinction. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
Beaked  Dinosaurs  and  Origin  of  Birds 

Ornitkischia 

The  general  characters  of  the  Omithischia,  the  predentate  or 
beaked  dinosaurs,  have  already  been  given  (page  506).  They 
were  derived  in  common  with  the  Saurischia  from  the  parasuchian 
stock,  and  the  Ornithopoda,  the  more  conservative  of  them,  under- 
went an  evolution  which  very  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  car- 
nivores. Like  the  Saurischia,  they  too  gave  rise  to  aberrant  races, 
which  however  did  not  as  in  the  Sauropoda  emphasize  bodily  bulk 
so  much  as  arms  and  armor,  and  among  the  later  of  them  were 
those  whose  grotesque  bizarrerie  exceeded  that  of  any  known  ter-, 
restrial  forms.  None  of  the  Omithischia  was  large  compared 
even  with  the  carnivores,  and  their  bulk  was  vastly  less  than  that 
of  Brontosaurus. 

First  Record. — ^The  first  known  record  of  Omithischia  is  that 
of  their  fossil  tracks  upon  the  Connecticut  valley  late  Triassic 
rocks,  for  with  some  of  the  footprints  are  seen  the  impressions  of 
smaller  hands  whose  five  fingers  were  armed  with  rounded  daws, 
like  those  of  known  predentates  but  totally  dissimilar  to  the  grasp- 
ing claws  of  a  carnivore  (Fig.  loi).  And  in  contemporaneous  rocks 
from  far-off  Colorado  has  been  found  Nanosaurus  which  has  been 
recognized  as  pertaining  to  this  order.  Doubtless  the  Omithischia 
antedated  the  close  of  Triassic  time,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  their  antiquity  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Saurischia. 

Ornithopoda. — ^As we  have  seen  from  the  classification  (page  505)1 
three  suborders  of  Omithischia  are  recognized.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  Ornithopoda,  which  includes  bird-footed  forms,  unarmored, 
and  bipedal  in  gait,  though  unlike  the  carnivores  they  occasionally 
assumed  the  quadrupedal  posture  while  resting  or  feeding.  Two 
of  the  more  notable  genera  are  the  Connecticut  valley  Anotnapus 
(see  Fig.  loi)  and  SauropuSy  known  only  from  the  footprints  and 
with  an  estimated  length  var3dng  from  2  to  8  feet.  The  Colorado 
Nanosaunis  mentioned  above  is  another  small  form,  as  yet  im- 
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perfectly  known.    These  are  all  Triassic.    Jurassic  Ornithopoda 
are  unknown  in  America,  though  they  presumably  lived  in  some 
part  of  the  continent,  the  absence  of  a  fossil  record  corresponding 
to  the  absence  of  strata  suitable  for  their  preservation. 
The  Comanchian  is  characterized  by  two  American  genera, 


Fig.  159. — Restoration  of  the  predentate  dinosaur,  Camptosaurus.  Average 
length,  about  10  feet.  Comanchian,  North  America.  (After  Lull,  from  Schu- 
chert's  Historical  Geology.) 

LaosauruSy  a  slender  type  not  exceeding  6yi  feet  in  length,  and 
Camptosaurus  (Figs.  159;  163,  A),  several  more  or  less  complete 
skeletons  of  which  are  known  from  Wyoming.  The  latter  are 
conservative  in  character  and  in  size,  ranging  from  7  to  17  feet. 

A  related  form  is  Iguanodon  (Figs.  160;  161;  163,  B)  from  Europe, 
known  from  no  fewer  than  seventeen  remarkably  preserved  skeletons 
found  in  a  coal  mine  at  Bernissart  in  Belgium.  These  crea- 
tures had  evidently  fallen  into  an  open  fissure  in  the  ancient  Car- 
boniferous strata  and  there,  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  they 
died,  were  buried,  and  were  subsequently  preserved  together  with 
the  remains  of  other  reptiles.  Their  skeletons,  ten  of  which  are 
mounted  erect,  the  others  prone  on  the  rock,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Brussels  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Iguanodon  was  about  34 
feet  in  length  and  bore  upon  the  hand  by  way  of  weapon  a  peculiar 
spike-like  thumb.  Remains  of  the  genus  have  also  been  found  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  it  was  described  by  Sir  Richard  Owen 
long  before  the  fortunate  Belgian  discovery. 
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Fig.  i6o. — Skdeton  oC  Ifuanodott  htntiasarlaaU.    (After  Uuah.) 
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The  English  Wealden  (Comanchian)  besides  3delding  Iguanodon 
has  produced  a  smaller  form,  HypsUophodon,  peculiar  in  having 
teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  a  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  beaked  dinosaur  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  sufficiently  complete  to  make  a  comparison,  and  in 


Fig.  162. — Restoration  of  Trhckodon,  based  upon  the  mounted  skeleton  in 
the  Yale  University  Museum.  Length,  23  feet.  Cretaceous  of  North 
America.    (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.) 

this  regard  it  must  be  a  persistently  primitive  form.  Possibly  the 
Triassic  forms  also  possessed  these  teeth  and  this  may  yet  be 
proved.  Both  Campiosaurus  and  Iguanodon  are  known  from  the 
European  Middle  Jurassic  on. 

The  Comanchian  of  Tendaguru,  East  Africa,  whence  came  the 
Brackiosaurus  (page  516),  has  also  produced  an  Iguanodon-hke 
form,  but  the  details  of  its  structure  are  not  yet  announced  from 
Berlin. 

Cretaceous  time  produced  several  genera  of  Omithopoda,  which 
may  collectively  be  called  duck-billed  dinosaurs  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  mouth,  the  anterior  part  of  which  was  broad  and 
flat  as  the  name  implies  while  the  hinder  portion  of  the  jaws  con- 
tained the  wonderful  dental  battery  of  which  we  have  spoken.  No 
creature  of'  whatever  sort  is  known  to  possess  more  teeth  than 
Trachodan,  the  terminal  member  of  the  race. 

Trachodon  (Figs.  162;  163,  F;  PL  XII)  is  the  best  known  genus, 
as  mounted  specimens  from  Wyoming  and  Montana  may  be  seen 
at  the  Yale,  American,  and  United  States  National  Museums. 
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Its  length  did  not  exceed  30  feet  but  it  was  a  fine  cursorial  type. 
It  also  possessed  a  powerful  tail  which,  judging  from  the  vertical 
I  expansion  which  the  bones  imply,  was  admirably  adapted  for 

<  swimming;  for  Trachodon  was  the  contemporary  of  Tyrannosaurus 

and  the  swimming  tail  must  have  been  most  efiFectively  used  when, 
!  hard  pressed,  it  took  to  the  water  for  safety.    Several  mummied 

specimens  of  Trachodon  have  come  to  light,  one  of  which  from 
Wyoming,  preserved  in  the  American  Museum,  is  truly  marvel- 
ous in  the  degree  of  its  perfection,  for  not  only  is  the  skeleton 
entirely  articulated  except  for  its  hind  feet  and  tail,  but  the  skin, 
shrunken  down  on  the  bones  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  immediately 
after  death,  is  also  perfectly  preserved,  together  with  traces  of 
muscles  and  tendons.  The  skin  was  utterly  without  defensi\'e 
armor,  for  as  now  preserved  it  is  very  thin  and  is  covered  with 
small  tubercle-like  scales.  The  hands,  which  possessed  four  fingers, 
were  webbed,  but  whether  or  not  the  feet  were  webbed  is  not 
known.  They  were,  however,  in  other  related  types  (Porytho- 
i"  saums). 

Trachodon  comes  from  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  so-called 
!,  Lance  formation.    In  rocks  of  a  preceSing  age,  Judith  River  and 

Edmonton,  there  have  been  discovered  some  curiously  grotesque 
allied  forms,  Saurdophus  with  a  backward  extended  crest  on  the 
skull,  and  Corythosaurus  with  a  most  remarkable  helmet-like 
heightening  of  the  cranium.  Both  of  these  are  known  from  articu- 
lated specimens  collected  in  the  Red  Deer  region  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
by  Mr.  Bamum  Brown,  who  by  his  discoveries  has  brought  us  to  a 
^  clearer  understanding  of  so  many  of  the  formerly  ill-known  Cre- 

f  taceous  forms.    These  creatures,  however,  were  not  confined  to 

•  the  West,  for  the  New  Jersey  Cretaceous  marl  beds  have  produced 

Hadrosaurus,  an  ally  of  Trachodon  and  a  form  which  has  been 
J  known  tp  science  for  many  years.  (See  Tig.  163.) 
p.  Stegosauria. — ^The  Stegosauria  or  armored  dinosamrs  were  all 
quadrupedal,  doubtless  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  their  arma- 
ment. The  armor  took  the  form  of  high  crested  plates  or  spines, 
or  of  massive  armor  plates  sometimes  welded  into  a  broad  cuirass 
over  the  hips,  evidently  the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  creature's 
anatomy.  They  may  well  have  evolved  from  the  iguanodont-like 
dinosaurs,  developing  the  armor  and  consequent  modifications 
of  the  frame  as  a  defense  against  their  carnivorous  enemies.  T^ 
degree  of  perfection  of  the  armor  in  some  of  the  later  forms  is  such 
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Fig.  163. — ^SkuOs  of  unarmored  predentate  dinosaurs.  A,  Camptosaurus,  and 
B,  IguattcdoH,  Jurassic  and  Comanchian;  C,  Gryposawus,  and  D,  Corythosaurus, 
Mid-Cretaceous  (Belly  River);  £,  Saurolophts,  late  Cretaceous  (Edmonton);  F, 
Trockodon^  latest  Cretaceous  (Lance).  All  one  twenty-fifth  natural  size.  (After 
Matthew.) 

as  to  render  them  practically  invulnerable  to  any  form  of  animal 
attack. 

The  oldest  known  stegosaurian  is  Scdidosaurus  from  the  English 
Lias  (Lower  Jurassic)  formation,  where  the  single  known  specimen 
was  entombed,  strangely  enough,  in  marine  strata,  due  probably 
to  its  floating  carcass  having  drifted  out  to  sea  from  some  ancient 
river  beside  which  it  lived.  As  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Scdidosaurus  is  only  12 yi  feet  long  and  its 
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'  FlG.  164. — ^Restoration  of  the  armored  dinosaur,  SlegosauruSt  based  upon  the 
mounted  skeleton  in  the  Yale  University  Museum.  Length,  about  20  feet 
Comanchian,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historicd 
Geology,) 

armor  consists  of  two  rows  of  oval  bony  scutes  each  with  a  low 
fore-and-aft  keel  not  unlike  similar  elements  in  a  modem  crocodile. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  pair  of  large  ^ines  on  the  shoulders. 
In  late  Jurassy:  and  early  Comanchian  (Wealden)  time  we  have 
recorded  several  armored  dinosaurs  in  England  and  the  adjacent 
continent,  known  as  Polacantkus  and  Omosaurus.  Of  these  the 
former  is  small,  not  over  12  feet  in  length  by  3  in  height,  with  a 
broad  rump-shield  formed  of  coalesced  plates,  and  sundry  ^be- 
like plates  which  have  been  arranged  by  the  restorer  in  two  rows 
along  the  neck,  back,  and  tail.  Their  precise  position,  however,  is 
not  assured  Omosaurus  is  another  heavily  armored  form,  some 
species  of  which  were  very  large;  it  is  as  yet  incompletely  known. 

Stegosaurus  (Figs.  164,  165;  PL  XIII)  was  a  late  Jurassic  and 
early  Comanchian  type,  but  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  given 
its  name  to  the  group  of  armored  dinosaurs,  it  was  not  typical, 
being  a  highly  spinescent  senile  side  branch  which  died  out  without 
issue.  In  many  ways  this  was  the  most  grotesque  of  dbosaurs, 
an  awkward  angular  brute,  very  high  at  the  rump  and  low  at  the 
withers,  with  the  back  ornamented  by  two  rows  of  huge  upstanding 
plates  and  the  end  of  the  tail  armed  with  fearful  horn-like  ^ines 
25  inches  or  more  in  length.  The  huge  plates  which  ran  along  the 
back  culminated  in  the  ones  over  the  pelvis  or  the  base  of  the  tail, 
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Plate  XIII.— SkdMon  of  the  umored  dinouur.  Sletaiaurui  imtiilalia,  mouaUdr ' 
in  Uk  Yal«  University  Museum. 
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beyond  which  they  diminished.  A  study  of  the  skeleton  mounted 
at  Yale  and  another  articulated  specimen  at  Washington  betrays 
great  muscular  power  especially  in  the  tail  and  hind  limbs.  The 
inference  is  therefore  that  the  plates  served  for  passive,  the  spines 
for  active  defense,  possibly  offense.  But  the  nervous  system  of 
Stegosaurus  is  the 
most  remarkable 
feature,  for  its  brain 
was  very  diminu- 
tive, the  entire  cra- 
nial cavity  having 
a  volume  of  but  56 
c.c.  Thus  the  esti- 
mated weight  of  the 
brain  could  not  have 
exceeded  2yi  oimces, 
while  the  total 
weight  of  the  ani- 
mal must  have  been 
greater  than  that  of 

the  largest  of  living       ^o-  i^5* — ^Bnin  (A)  and  sacral  enlaigement   (B)  of 

elephants     whose  "^.^tTt^l^r'  """" ""  "^  """"^ 
brain    averages   at 

least  8  pounds,  fifty  times  that  of  the  dinosaur.    In  comparing 

the  relative  potential  intelligence  of  the  two,  one  has  also  to 

bear  in  mind  the  great  preponderance  of  the  cerebrum,  the 

seat  of  intellect,  over  the  other  parts  of  the  elephantine  brain, 

while  in  Stegosaurus  the  cerebrum  constituted  hardly  more  than  a 

third  of  the  entire  brain  weight.    Or,  as  Professor  Williston  has 

expressed  it,  the  seat  of  a  stegosaur's  intelligence  is  no  greater  in 

volume  than  that  of  a  three-weeks-old  kitten!    In  contrast  with 

the  diminutive  brain-case,  however,  the  nemral  canal  in  the  sacrum 

is  of  startling  dimensions,  for  a  cast  thereof  displaces  no  less  than 

1200  C.C.  of  water,  thus  giving  it  a  mass  more  than  twenty  times 

that  of  the  brain.    This  was  the  seat  of  the  reflex  and  coordinating 

control  of  the  huge  hind  limb  and  caudal  muscles  and  is  further 

evidence  of  their  very  frequent  and  effective  use.    The  life  of 

Stegosaurus  was  not  psychological,  but  essentially  physiological — 

an  animated,  largely  automatic  machine! 

The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America  have  produced  other 
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more  conservative  armored  dinosaurs,  Nadosaurus,  Stegopdia^ 
and  Ankylosaurus,  of  which  the  last,  again  owing  to  the  successes 
of  Bamum  Brown,  is  the  best  known.  Ankylosaurus  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Tyrannosaurus  and  the  duck-billed  dinosaurs,  and 


Fig.  x66. — Heads  of  horaed  dinosaurs,  Ceratopsia.    A,  UonodoniuSt  Upper 
Cretaceous  (Belly  River);  B,  Styracosaurus,  Belly  River;  C,  Triceratops,  upper- 
most Cretaceous  (Lance) ;  and  D,  Torosaurm,  Lance.    Drawn  to  scale.    Taro- . 
sattrus  skull  Syi  feet  long.    (After  Lull,  from  Schuchert's  Historical  GtoUgy.) 

was,  as  Matthew  says,  "more  effectively  though  less  grotesquely 
armored  than  its  more  ancient  relative  [Stegosaurus],  The  body  is 
covered  with  massive  bony  plates  set  close  together  and  lying  flat 
over  the  surface  from  head  to  tip  of  tail.  While  the  stegosaur^s 
body  was  narrow  and  compressed,  in  this  animal  it  is  exceptionally 
broad  and  the  wide  spreading  ribs  are  coossified  with  the  vertebrae, 
making  a  very  solid  support  for  the  transverse  rows  of  armor 
plates.  The. head  is  broad  triangular^. flat-topped  and  solidly 
armored,  the  plates  consolidated  with  the  surface  of  the  skull  and 
overhanging  sides  and  front,  the  nostrils  and  eyes  overhung  by 
plates  and  bosses  of  bone;  and  the  tail  ended  in  a  blunt  heavy  club 
of  massive  plates  consolidated  to  each  other  and  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  vertebrae.  The  legs  were  short,  massive,  and  straight,  ending 
probably  in  elephant-like  feet.  The  animal  has  well  been  called 
*the  most  ponderous  animated  citadel  the  world  has  ever  seen' 
and  we  may  suppose  that  when  it  tucked  in  its  legs  and  settled  down 
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on  the  surface  it  would  be  proof  even  against  the  attacks  of  the 
terrible  Tvrannosaur." 

Ankylosaurus  is  a  remarkable  reptilian  prototype  of  the  armored 
mammalian  glyptodonts  of  the  Pleistocene,  the  similarity  even 


Flc.  167. — ^Restoration  of  the  homed  dinosaur  Triceraiops.  Length  20-25 
feet.  Upper  Cretaceous  (Lance),  western  North  America.  (After  Lull,  from 
Schuchert's  Historical  Geology,) 

extending  to  a  club-like  fusion  of  armor  on  the  tail,  especially  in 
the  genus  Dcsdicurus.  In  Dcsdicurus^  day  it  was  the  great  saber- 
tooth  cat,  Smilodon,  against  whose  attacks  the  creature  may  have 
guarded  itself  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  ankylosaur  met  those 
of  Tyrannosaurus. 

Ceratopsia. — ^The  homed  dinosaurs,  or  Ceratopsia,  are,  as  far  as 
we  know,  exclusively  North  American,  and  more  than  that,  their 
remains  come  entirely  from  the  eastern  uplift  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  from  Alberta  to  New  Mexico.  That  they  lived  only 
within  these  narrow  limits,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  supposed;  but 
their  source  and  origin  are  alike  unknown.  Their  geologic  range 
is  also  brief  in  extent,  as  they  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period.  The  degree  of  their  evolution  when  they  first 
appear  is,  however,  indicative  of  an  origin  not  later  than  the  Co- 
manchian. 

Triceratops  (Figs.  166,  C;  167)  is  a  late  Cretaceous  member  of  the 
group,  but  is  the  best  known  and  may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  was 
a  huge  creature  of  rhinocerine  aspect,  from  20  to  25  feet  in  length, 
of  which  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  consisted  of  the  great  head, 
for  whereas  in  all  other  dinosaurs  the  head  is  small,  here  the  reverse 
is  true.    This  is  due  partly  to  the  great  expansion  of  the  cranial 
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roof  for  the  support  of  the  horns,  but  particularly  to  the  backward 
extension  of  the  rear  of  the  skull  into  a  widely  expanded  frill  or 
crest  for  the  protection  of  the  neck,  and  also  for  the  attachment 
of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  giving  this  group 
of  animals  tremendous  prowess,  correlated  with  their  armament 
and  the  great  bulk  and  power  of  the  enemies  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  withstand.  One  Triceratops  skull  in  the  Yale  collection 
measures  8  feet  over  all,  and  that  of  the  allied  Torosaurus  Syi  feet, 
making  the  latter  the  largest  known  skull  of  a  land  animal. 

The  skeleton  of  Triceratops  mounted  in  tl^e  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  gives  evidence  of  enormous  strength,  especially  in 
the  great  fore  limbs  and  shoulders.  But  the  armament  was  the  most 
striking  thing,  for  the  mouth  was  armed  anteriorly  with  a  sharp 
cutting  beak  like  that  of  a  turtle,  and  the  nose  and  portion  of  the 
skull  above  the  eyes  bore  huge  horns,  three  in  number,  hence  the 
name  Triceratops  (three-horned  face).  Ceratopsia  are  known  from 
three  geologic  levels,  the  Judith  River  (  =  Belly  River),  then  the 
Edmonton,  and  finally  the  Lance.  In  the  Judith  River  forms  the 
nasal  horn  was  always  the  dominant  one,  straight  or  curved  either 
forward  or  backward,  while  the  frontal  horns  above  the  eyes  ranged 
from  mere  rudiments  to  fairly  well  developed  oigans.  The  prin- 
cipal Judith  River  genera  were  Monodonius  (Fig.  i66,  A)  and 
Ceratops.  Another  was  Styracosaurus  (Fig.  i66,  B),  which  was 
marvelously  spinescent,  having  a  huge  straight  nasal  horn  and  at 
least  eight  more  horn-like  processes  around  the  margin  of  the  frill. 
The  crest  in  all  of  these  earlier  t3^es  was  incomplete  in  that  it  was 
penetrated  by  two  large  apertures,  one  on  either  side.  In  Lance 
forms  the  frontal  horns  were  predominant,  and  were  very  long  in 
the  later  types,  while  the  nasal  tended  to  reduce,  becoming  en- 
tirely obsolete  in  one  genus,  Diceratops.  Triceratops  and  Diceratops 
both  had  a  completely  bony  frill  with  no  trace  of  the  ancestral 
apertures.  In  Torosaurm  (Fig.  i66,  D),  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  horns  were  like  those  of  Triceratops^  the  two  apertures  stiD 
persisted  in  the  immensely  expanded  crest.  That  these  horns  and 
the  defensive  frill  were  put  to  actual  use  is  highly  evident,  for  broken 
and  healed  horns,  broken  jaws,  and  punctured  crests  are  not  unusual 
with  these  skulls.  And  these  are  the  deep  and  grievous  wounds, 
doubtless  few  compared  with  the  many  superficial  injuries  which 
the  creatures  must  have  suffered  in  the  combats  of  rival  males  or  in 
defense  against  their  arch  enemy,  the  tyrant  saurian. 
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Summary 

As  in  the  history  of  nations  the  members  of  various  human  races 
intermingle,  so  the  dinosaurs  are  interwoven  not  alone  with  the 
various  types  of  their  own  stock,  but  with  the  other  kinds  of  an- 
imals and  plants  which  together  with  physical  conditions  go  to  make 
up  the  environing  complex.  A  summary  of  the  changing  life  con- 
ditions with  their  influence  on  the  successive  dinosaurian  societies 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  their  evolution. 

The  first  relics  of  dinosaurian  life  are  found  in  the  early  Mesozoic 
(Mid-Triassic)  rocks  of  Central  Europe,  though  as  they  appear 
shortly  after  in  those  of  North  America  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the 
initial  evolution  occurred  in  what  may  have  been  an  annectant 
lan<f  mass  l3dng  across  the  North  Atlantic.  Ancestrally,  the  dino- 
saurs were  quadrupeds  remotely  related  to  the  crocodiles;  but  the 
increasing  aridity  of  climate,  clearly  indicated  by  the  character 
of  the  geologic  sediments,  placed  a  high  premium  on  ability  to 
travel  rapidly  and  far  in  search  of  food  and  drink,  and  may  well 
have  been  the  impelling  force  that  raised  these  creatures  erect  from 
the  prone  gait  and  posture  of  their  progenitors  and  stimulated  their 
rapid  evolution  into  the  several  types. 

The  so-called  continental  rocks  include  such  as  are  formed  by 
stream-borne  and  lake-borne  sediment  or  by  sands  and  volcanic 
ash  carried  by  the  winds.  In  contrast  to  marine  deposits  these  are 
extremely  scarce,  and  yet  they  alone,  with  rare  exceptions,  contain 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals.  We  are  given,  however,  aside 
from  scattered  records,  three  or  four  vivid  pictures  of  the  environ- 
ment, both  physical  and  organic,  wherein  the  dinosaurs  dwelt. 
Fortunately  for  us  these  glimpses  are  given  in  the  early  stages,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dinosaurian  career,  showing  the 
race  in  the  period  of  its  youth,  its  full  maturity,  and  in  its  extreme 
<dd  age. 

Triassic. — ^Tbe  first  of  these  pictures  is  of  great  interest,  for  the 
scene  is  laid  in  what  is  now  the  Connecticut  valley;  the  time,  late 
Triassic.  Here  one  must  image  a  broad  valley  rimmed  by  environ- 
ing uplands  of  older  rocks,  in  its  climate  and  sparse  vegetation 
similar  to  the  conditions  to  be  seen  to-day  by  the  traveler  through 
the  semiarid  regions  of  the  great  Southwest.  The  plant  life  is 
somber:  huge  scouring  rushes,  ferns,  and  pines,  with  no  flowering 
plant  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  dull  dust-covered  greens.   Here 
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and  there  are  dry  stream-beds  canying  at  times  great  floods,  while 
occasionally  there  are  formed  extensive  bodies  of  water  with  char- 
acteristic insects  and  other  invertebrates,  fishes,  and  crocodlle-Iike 
reptiles.  In  the  Connecticut  valley  deposits,  skeletons  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  the  few  which  have  been  found  are  largely  those 
of  dinosaurs,  and  in  but  three  or  four  localities.  The  footprints, 
however,  for  which  this  region  is  justly  famous,  are  numberless, 
and  indicate  hosts  of  creatures  of  more  than  a  hundred  kinds,  a 
fuller  record  of  vertebrate  life  than  in  any  other  time  and  place 
in  the  geologic  p,*st.  The  dinosaurs  are  mainly  carnivorous,  though 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  herbivores  give  indubitable  evidence  of 
their  presence  at  this  time. 

Comanchian. — During  the  long  Jurassic  p)eriod,  the  second 
division  of  the  reptilian  age,  the  known  fossil-bearing  rocks  are  so 
largely  of  marine  origin  that,  except  for  rare  instances  where  the 
animal  has  accidentally  been  carried  into  the  sea,  the  record  of 
terrestrial  life  is  almost  a  blank.  At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  when  the  long-drawn-out  Cretaceous  (Coman- 
chian +  Cretaceous)  had  its  beginning,  we  have  another  glimpse 
of  well-nigh  the  entire  assemblage  of  dinosaurian  life.  The  scenes 
are  laid  along  the  eastern  United  States  from  Maryland  southward, 
but  more  notably  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  in  the  Old 
World  in  southern  England  and  northern  France  and  Belgium. 
In  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  former  scene  the  dimate  is  now 
moist,  and  the  eye  ranges  over  an  extensive,  low-lying,  country 
with  misty  bayous  in  which  the  huge  Sauropoda,  now  in  the  flower 
of  their  evolution,  find  retreat.  In  Europe  and  western  America 
the  vegetation,  though  far  more  luxuriant,  is  of  the  same  monot- 
onous type  as  that  of  the  Trias;  but  in  central  and  eastern  America 
appear  representatives  of  the  flowering  plants,  the  dominant  flora 
of  to-day.  Here  are  predentate  dinosaurs,  armored  and  unarmored, 
and  while  the  former  are  still  relatively  few,  Stegosaurus  already 
shows  the  senile  grotesqueness  which  heralds  its  extinction.  Car- 
nivores small  and  large,  now  in  their  millennium  of  numbers  and 
differentiation,  ceaselessly  seek  their  prey. 

Late  Cretaceous  time  ushers  in  the  third  and  last  scene,  of  much 
the  same  geographic  extent  as  before,  but  with  the  sharp  contrast 
of  an  essentially  modernized  flora,  for  the  forests  now  contain  many 
familiar  trees  and  plants  though  often  in  unfamiliar  combinations. 
Again  our  record  is  of  low-lying  country — stretches  of  everglade 
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and  swamp  lands  with  higher  areas  between — but  the  denizens 
have  changed;  for  while  the  carnivores  are  now  in  their  maximum 
of  size,  the  Sauropoda  have  run  their  course  and  died  without 
issue.  Unarmored  dinosaurs  are  in  their  prime,  only  in  rare  cases 
showing  indications  of  degeneracy,  while  the  relatively  few  heavily 
armored  types  are  represented  by  the  most  impregnable  of  their 
race.  The  homed  dinosaurs,  apparently  exclusively  American, 
begin  and  end  their  brief  evolutionary  career. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  the  balance  of  nature  was 
as  operative  during  the  Mesozoic  as  it  is  to-day,  and  that  as  the 
carnivores  grew  and  waxed  mighty,  the  herbiVf'.es  were  forced 
to  meet  the  menace  of  their  aggression  in  several  ways;  either  by 
increase  in  numbers,  for  the  remains  of  carnivores  are  very  rare 
compared  with  those  of  the  herbivorous  orders,  or  by  speed,  or  by 
increase  of  bulk,  which  also  meant  a  partial  forsaking  of  the  ter- 
restrial habitat  as  with  the  Sauropoda  and  Trachodontidse.  Or 
it  meant  the  development  of  armament,  either  of  defensive  armor 
as  in  the  stegosaurs,  or  of  aggressive  armor  and  weapons  as  in  the 
ceratopsians.  The  lack  of  brain  power  placed  a  premium  upon 
brutality,  and  never,  perhaps,  before  nor  since  has  the  animal 
world  felt  to  so  great  an  extent  the  burden  of  preparedness. 

Eztinction. — One  of  the  most  inexplicable  of  events  is  the  dra- 
matic extinction  of  this  mighty  race,  for  in  the  rocks  of  undoubted 
Tertiary  age  not  a  single  trace  of  them  remains.  One  student 
has  argued  internecine  warfare  amongst  the  dinosaurs  themselves; 
another,  the  destructive  slaughter,  not  of  adults  but  of  the  young, 
possibly  while  yet  in  the  egg,  by  small  bloodthirsty  mammals; 
yet  another,  change  of  climate,  either  by  the  diminution  of  the 
necessary  heat  without  which  no  reptilian  race  may  thrive,  or  of 
the  moisture  with  an  accompanying  change  of  vegetation.  These 
are  all  conjectural  causes  of  extinction;  but  this  we  know,  that 
with  the  extensive  changes  in  the  elevation  of  land  areas  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  came  the  draining  of  the  great 
inland  Cretaceous  seas  along  the  low-lying  shores  of  which  the 
dinosaurs  had  their  home,  and  with  the  consequent  restriction 
of  old  haunts  came  the  blotting  out  of  a  heroic  race.  Their  career 
was  not  a  brief  one,  for  the  duration  of  their  recorded  evolution 
was  thrice  that  of  the  entire  mammalian  age.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent a  futile  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  to  people  the  world 
with  creatures  of  insignificant  moment,  but  are  comparable  in 
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majestic  rise,  slow  culmination,  and  dramatic  fsJl  to  the  greatest 
nations  of  antiquity 

ORIGIN  OF  BIRDS 

« 

Von  Huene  in  his  classification  of  1914  derives  the  birds  from 
the  same  stock  that  gave  rise  to  the  ornithischian  dinosaurs,  and 
Huxley  years  ago  recognized  the  very  close  reptilian  affinities  of 
the  birds  by  calling  them  "glorified  reptiles." 

Avian  Distinctions. — ^The  principal  points  of  contrast  between 
birds  and  the  ornithischian  dinosaurs  of  the  more  generalized  type 
lie  not  in  the  character  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  foot,  nor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ossified  tendons  along  the  vertebral  column,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  teeth,  for  these  are  all  likenesses,  and  only  a  few  out  of 
many  such.  The  main  distinctions  are  due  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  bird  of  aerial  life,  and 
hence  the  birds  may  be  considered  simply  the  volant  branch  of  a 
group  of  which  the  omithopod  dinosaurs  were  the  terrestrial  mem- 
bers. 

As  a  result  of  their  flying  adaptation,  birds  have  the  fore  limbs 
transformed  mto  wings,  and  the  scales,  except  for  those  on  the 
feet,  altered  into  feathers  for  warmth  and  to  increase  the  alar 
extent.  The  blood  becomes  warm,  with  an  adaptation  to  maintain 
it  at  a  given  temperature,  which  may,  however,  have  been  true 
possibly  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  birds  also  have 
developed  pneumaticity  of  the  skeleton  for  lightness  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  air  cells  throughout  the  body.  Their  organs  of 
nutrition  are  highly  developed  because  of  the  great  expenditure 
of  energy  which  flight  necessitates  and  their  circulation  is  veiy 
perfect,  which  again  may  have  been  true  of  dinosaurs,  but  this 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  loss  of  teeth  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  dinosaurs,  the  dental  battery  of  Stegosaurus  being  a  very 
inadequate  thing,  not  so  efficient  in  fact  as  that  of  the  Cretaceous 
birds,  while  in  Struihiomimus  teeth  were  entirely  lacking. 

Origin  of  Flight 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  flight,  one  group  of  authorities  postulating  an  antecedent 
arboreal  life,  while  others  would  derive  flying  forms  from  those  of 
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cursorial  habits,  and  yet  others  (Lucas,  see  page  360)  believe  that 
the  birds  are  diphyletic,  the  carinate  or  flying  birds  having  an 
arboreal  ancestry  while  the  ratite  or  cursorial  birds  were  of  ter- 
cestrial  stock. 
Cursorial  origin  of  flight  has  been  advocated  mainly  by  the 


Flo.  168. — RestoratioQ  o(  a   hypothetical  proavis,  or  ancestor  of  the  birds. 

(After  Nopcsa.) 

Hungarian  paleontologist,  Francis  Baron  Nopcsa.  A  discussion 
of  his  theory  follows.  Nopcsa  does  not  believe  that  the  flight  of 
bats  and  pterodactyls,  which  fly  by  means  of  patagia,  and  birds, 
which  fly  by  means  of  feathers,  could  possibly  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  patagium-flier  must  always  adapt  both  fore 
and  hind  limbs  and  tail  to  the  support  of  the  membrane,  whereas 
in  a  generalized  feathered  animal  only  the  feather-supporting  ele- 
ments need  become  affected'  by  volant  specialization.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  posterior  limb  in  such  an  animal  is  but  little  if 
at  all  affected  by  the  development  of  flight.  The  hind  limbs  of 
birds  are  so  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  cursorial  dinosaurs, 
in  which  so  far  as  we  know  no  flying  powers  were  ever  developed, 
that  the  type  of  modification  which  they  both  represent  can  only 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  function  possessed  by  each. 

The  inference  is  therefore  that  birds  arose  from  bipedal  long- 
tailed  cursorial  reptiles  which,  during  running,  oared  along  in  the 
air  by  flapping  their  free  anterior  extremities.  These  would  of 
course  be  more  effective  if  their  breadth  could  in  some  way  be 
increased  to  give  them  a  greater  bearing  surface,  and  the  increasing 
size  of  the  scales  along  the  arm  margin  would  be  a  ready  means  to 
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this  end.  Similar  scales  might  develop  along  the  margins  of  the 
tail  for  the  same  reason  that  lateral  hairs  have  developed  on  the 
tail  of  certain  bipedal  manmials  (jerboa,  see  Fig.  55).  These 
scales  would  extend,  lighten,  and  ultimately  evolve  into  feathers 
which  would  not  only  subserve  the  function  of  flight  but,  acting 
as  clothing,  retain  and  aid  in  the  increase  of  temperature,  which 
in  turn  would  help  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  mental  activ- 
ity of  these  forms,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  dominance 
of  the  birds  over  all  other  aerial  rivals  and  for  their  survival  after 
the  extinction  of  their  dinosaurian  kindred. 

Arboreal  origin  of  flight  is  urged  by  Osbom  and  others,  and  only 
recently  a  close  student  of  birds,  Mr.  C.  William  Beebe,  has  brought 
forth  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  flight  consistent  with  this  belief, 
which  has  several  novel  features.  Beebe  advances  the  idea  that 
ArcfuBopkryx  had  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  true  flight,  be- 
lieving that  the  fore  limbs  as  well  as  the  hind  were  rigidly  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  not  flapped. 
Beebe's  theory  of  the  origin  of  flight  in  birds  is  novel  and  is  based 
upon  the  presence  of  series  of  sprouting  quills  (not  clothing  feath- 
ers), found  in  newly  hatched  birds,  running  from  the  outer,  upper 
part  of  the  hind  leg  just  below  the  knee  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
tail.  These  quills  are  placed  just  where,  if  developed,  they  would 
form  a  sort  of  winglet  on  either  side,  which,  combined  with  the 
tail,  would  afford  excellent  support  for  the  hind  part  of  the  body. 
Just  such  tufts  of  feathers  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  Arclh 
(Bopteryx  (Berlin  specimen),  and  Mr.  Beebe  concludes  that,  like 
the  back  fins  of  the  flying  fish,  they  served  to  support  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  as  the  creature  sailed  through  the  air.  A  most 
striking  bit  of  evidence  is  the  fact  that  just  as  overlapping  coverts 
are  found  above  the  secondaries  of  the  bird's  wing  and  alternately 
with  them,  so  the  bristle-like  quills  on  the  thigh  of  the  pigeon  are 
surmounted  by  a  series  of  quills  placed  precisely  like  the  wing 
coverts. 

Beebe's  theory  based  upon  this  evidence  and  that  offered  by 
Archaopteryx  is  that  "somewhere  near  the  lower  Jurassic,  about 
seven  million  years  ago,  both  fore  and  hind  limbs  bore  feathers; 
but  neither  pair  of  limbs  took  an  active  part  in  atrial  locomotion, 
their  function  being  that  of  planes,  purely  passive."  This  phase  of 
the  development  Beebe  terms  the  Tetrapteryx  or  four-winged  stage 
(see  Fig.  169).    At  this  stage,  to  quote  from  Beebe,  "flight  ^"as 
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merely  gliding,  the  Sngeis  were  too  free,  the  arm  bones  too  delicate, 
thestemum  small  or  absent,  and  these  facts  considered  in  connection 
with  the  small,  weak  pelvis  make  it  impossible  to  picture  the  crea- 
ture flying  skillfully  about.  In  succeeding  generations  the  pelvic 
wings  would  become  more  and  more  reduced.    Having  arisen  from 


among  the  surrounding  scales,  they  had  for  a  time  volplaned  through 
the  air  of  early  ages,  a  structure  passive,  and,  as  future  centuries 
would  show,  of  merely  transitory  function.  Yet  they  were  of  tre- 
mendous importance  in  allowing  the  pectoral  scales  to  develop,  to 
become  feathers,  and  then  to  assume  an  importance  which  was  to 
make  the  class  of  birds  supreme  in  the  air.  .  .  .  MilUons  of  years 
after  they  were  of  use,  the  feathers  of  the  pelvic  wing  are  still  re- 
produced in  embryo  and  nestling.  And  for  some  unknown  reason, 
nature  makes  each  squab  pass  through  this  Tetrapteryx  stage. 
The  line  of  feathers  along  the  leg  of  the  young  bird  reproduces  in 
this  diminutive,  useless  way  the  glory  that  once  was  theirs.  No 
fossil  bird  of  the  ages  prior  to  Arckaopleryx  may  come  to  Ught,  but 
the  memory  of  Tetrapteryx  lingers  in  every  dove-cote"  (Lucas). 

Gregory's  Theory. — Dr.  W.  K.  Gregory,  after  weighing  the  hy- 
potheses advanced  above,  presents  a  compromise  theory.  He  says: 
"The  pro-Aves  were  surely  quick  runners,  both  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  trees,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  upright  position  was 
first  attained  upon  the  ground  or  in  the  trees.  They  very  eariy 
acquired  the  habit  of  perching  upright  on  the  branches,  as  shown 
by  the  consolidated  instep  bones,  grasping  first  digit  and  strong 
claws  of  Arckaopteryx  (see  Plate  XIV).    Their  slender  arms  ended 
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in  three  long  fingers  provided  with  large  claws  which  were  at  first 
doubtless  used  in  climbing. 

"These  active  pro-Aves  contrasted  widely  in  habits  with  their 
sluggish  remote  reptilian  forebears.  In  pursuit  of  their  prey  they 
jumped  lightly  from  branch  to  branch  and  finally  from  tree  to  tree, 
partly  sustained  by  the  folds  of  skin  on  their  arms  and  Ic^  and 
later  by  the  long  scale-feathers  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  'wings' 
and  tail.  That  they  held  the  arms  perfectly  still  throughout  the 
gliding  leap  still  appears  doubtful,  for  all  recent  animals  that  do 
that  have  never  attained  true  flight.  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression 
that  a  vigorous  downward  flap  of  the  arms,  even  before  they  be- 
came eflicient  wings,  would  assist  in  the  '  take  off'  for  the  leap,  and 
that  another  flap  just  before  landing  would  check  the  speed  and 
assist  in  landing." 

The  time  of  avian  evolution  was  certainly  not  later  than  the 
early  Jurassic,  for  Jurassic  birds  are  recorded  in  the  rocks.  In 
all  probability  it  was  Triassic  or  even  earlier,  but  the  more  conser- 
vative estimate  is  safer  (see,  however.  Epilogue). 

Geologic  Record 

Upper  Jmassic.—ArchiBopteryx,  the  earliest,  recorded  bird,  is 
known  from  two  well  preserved  specimens,  one  headless,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  the  other,  which  bears  a  head,  in  Ber- 
lin. They  are  both  from  the  lithographic  quarry  at  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria,  and  were  contemporaries  with  CompsognaAus,  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  earliest,  but  the  smallest  known  dinosaur. 

ArcfuBopteryx  was  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  feathered,  and  with 
fair  powers  of  flight.  There  were,  however,  several  characteristics 
wherein  it  was  more  reptile-like  than  are  modem  birds.  These  are 
the  presence  of  teeth  in  both  jaws,  the  free,  clawed  fingers  of  the 
hand  which  were  not  yet  fused  into  the  form  of  the  modem  wing, 
the  feebly  developed  sternum,  and  especially  the  possession  of  a 
long  tail  on  either  side  of  which  the  rectrices  or  steering  feathers 
were  arranged.  In  all  subsequent  birds  the  tail  is  shortened  and 
the  feathers  are  disposed  fan-wise  (see  Fig.  87,  A;  and  PL  XIV). 

Cretaceous.— The  Cretaceous  chalk  (Niobrara)  of  Kansas  has 
produced  the  next  recorded  avian  remains  in  geologic  time.  These 
strata  are  marine,  for  besides  invertebrates  and  sharks  and  other 
sea-fishes,  they  contain  mosasaurs,  sea-turtles,  plesiosaurs,  and  the 


^^ 


PtATE  XV.— Skeletons  of  llesperoma,  a.  loothed  diving  biid  from  the  Cre- 
tatcous  (Niobram)  oF  Kansas.  Standing  specimen,  H.  rttolis;  swimmiiic,  B.  em- 
tipa.    (From  the  mounted  skeletons  in  ihe  Yale  Universil]'  Miueum.J 
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fish-eating  pterodactyls  Nyciosaurus  and  Pkranodon.  The  birds 
belong  to  two  main  sorts,  both  of  which  were  doubtless  aquatic, 
but  the  larger  of  them,  Hesperarnis  (see  PL  XV),  was  especially  so, 
since  it  had  lost  the  power  of  flight.  The  other,  Ichihyornis,  was  a 
small  tern-  or  guU-like  bird  well  endowed  with  flying  powers  and 
essentially  modem  except  that,  like  Hesperarnis^  its  jaws  still  bore 
teeth.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  common  with  the 
predentate  dinosaurs  (except  Hypsilophadan)  the  teeth  in  both 
of  these  genera  were  confined  to  the  maxillary  and  dentary  bones, 
the  pre-maxiUary,  which  forms  the  forward  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
being  toothless. 

Hesperarnis  was  a  splendid  bird  measuring  over  4^  feet  in  length, 
with  powerful  hind  limbs  which,  while  rendering  the  bird  awkward 
on  land,  must  have  been  very  adequate  swimming  organs.  Loss 
of  flight  is  iudicated  by  the  reduction  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  and 
especially  of  the  wing,  which  is  represented  by  a  long,  slender 
humerus,  the  fore  arm  and  hand  being  entirely  lacking.  The  breast- 
bone also  is  devoid  of  a  keel  for  muscular  attachment,  resembling 
that  of  an  ostrich.  On  the  whole,  Hesperarnis  finds  its  recent  anal- 
ogy in  the  loons  or  great  divers,  and  except  for  its  flightless  condi- 
tion may  have  had  quite  similar  habits  of  life.  Other  Cretaceous 
genera  are  known,  though  very  imperfectly,  but,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  they  all  agreed  in  the  possession  of  teeth,  although 
in  other  respects  they  were  essentially  modernized.  Two  wonderful 
mounted  skeletons  of  Hesperarnis  and  two  of  Ichihyamisy  the  latter 
unique,  are  preserved  at  Yale. 

Tertiaiy  birds  leave  but  little  to  the  imagination,  as  they  are 
essentially  those  of  to-day.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  loss  of  flight  occurred  apparently  several  times  among  Tertiary 
formSy  for  even  from  the  Eocene  formation  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  numerous  big  Ratites  (1.  ^.,  cursorial  birds)  are  known,  which 
can  only  have  originated  from  badly-flying  ground-birds,  whereas 
in  more  modem  times  the  Ratites  are  apparently  vanishing  from 
the  earth's  siuiace  (Nopcsa). 

The  birds  as  a  class  are  a  very  compact  group  and  do  not  begin 
to  show  the  range  of  size  and  adaptation  of  the  reptiles  as  a  whole; 
in  fact,  in  this  respect  they  hardly  rank  with  the  dinosaurs.  With 
them  it  is  perfection  and  multiplication  of  detail,  and  the  most 
essentially  modem  among  them  are  the  small  tree  or  perching 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
Origin  of  Mammals  and  Rise  of  Archaic  Mammals 

Definition  of  Mammals. — Mammals  may  be  defined  as  warm- 
blooded creatures  whose  body  is  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair, 
whose  young  are  produced  alive,  except  in  the  egg-laying  mon- 
otremes,  and  are  nourished  for  a  while  after  birth  by  the  secretions 
of  milk  (mammary)  glands.   The  skeleton  shows  several  important^ 
distinctions  from  those  of  reptiles  and  birds,  having  a  double' 
occipital  condyle — the  articular  facets  which  unite  the  skull  with  \ 
the  first  cervical  vertebra — and  having  a  simple  lower  jaw.   In  rep-  *| 
tiles  and  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condyle  is  single  and  the  jaw 
is  composed  of  a  bony  complex.   There  is  also  an  intervening  bone,  _ 
the  quadrate,  between  the  jaw  and  the  skull,  which  is  lacking  in  the  - 
manunal.    A  further  manunalian  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  vertebrae  and  limb-bones  ossify^  from  three  sei>arate  bone- 
forming  centers:  the  body  or  shaft,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
articular  ends  or  epiphyses.    The  mammalian  dentition  is  peculiar    1 
in  the  local  differentiation  of  the  teeth  (heterodonty)  into  incisors,    i 
canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  and  also  in  that  there  are  but  two   | 
sets  in  series,  the  milk  or  lacteal  teeth  and  the  permanent  ones;    . 
never  does  one  see  anything  comparable  to  the  amazing  successional    ^ 
teeth  of  the  predentate  dinosaurs,  for  instance.    Secondarily  ac-    - 
quired  simplicity  of  the  teeth  may  occur  as  in  the  toothed  whales,    ^ 
and  the  number  of  successional  teeth  may  be  reduced.  . 

The  mammals  are  certainly  the  highest  class  of  vertebrates  from 
many  standpoints;  in  some  ways,  however,  this  place  may  be  dis-    ^ 
puted  by  the  birds,  but  the  latter  represent  the  culmination  of  one 
line  of  ascent  and  the  manmials  another. 

Origin  of  Mammals 

Stock* — ^At  least  two  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  origin  of 

^  All  bone  consists  first  of  cartilagei  the  actual  bony  material,  lime  phosphate, 
etc.,  being  formed  therein  in  a  definite  way  by  the  activity  of  certain  cells,  the 
bone  corpuscles.   This  is  kaown  as  ossification. 
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mammals.   The  older  one,  that  advocated  by  Huxley  in  iSSOj  would 
derive  them  from  the  Amphibia. 

For,  as  he  says,  the  submammalian  stage  of  evolution  (already  indicated 
by  Haeckel  under  the  name  Promammale)  "would  be  separated  from 
the  Sauropsida  [reptiles  and  birds]  by  its  two  condyles,  and  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  left  as  the  principal  aortic  arch  [amphibia  and  reptiles  have 
two;  the  birds  one,  the  right];  while  it  would  probably  be  no  less  differen- 
tiated from  the  ampMbia  by  the  presence  of  an  amnion  [see  i>age  494]  and 
the  absence  of  branchiae  [gills]  at  any  period  of  life.  I  propose  to  term 
the  representatives  of  this  stage  Hypotheria  [Gr.  vvo,  imder,  and  Afp, 
beast]  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  we  have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
terrestrial  Vertebrata  of  the  later  Paleozoic  epochs,  forms  belonging  to 
this  stage  will  be  foimd  among  them.  Now,  if  we  take  away  from  the 
Hypotheria  the  amnion  and  the  corpus  callosum  [callous  body — ^the 
great  conmiissure  imiting  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  peculiar 
to  mammals]  and  add  the  fimctional  branchiae,  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mammalia  is  .  .  .  dearly  indicated  by  their  visceral 
arches  [seen  in  the  hyoid  bone  which  supports  the  tongue  and  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  voice  box  or  larynx]  and  clefts,  .  .  .  the  Hypotheria, 
thus  reduced,  at  once  take  their  place  among  the  Amphibia.  For  the 
presence  of  branchiae  implies  that  of  an  incompletely  divided  ve&tride 
[of  the  heart]  and  of  numerous  aortic  arches,  such  as  exist  in  the  mam- 
malian embryo,  but  are  more  or  less  completely  sui^ressed  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  Thus  I  regard  the  amphibian  type  as  the  r^resent- 
ative  of  the  next  lower  stage  of  vertebrate  evolution." 

Much  in  Huxley's  theory  is  undoubtedly  correct,  except  that 
authorities  do  not  now  believe  that  the  amphibia  represent  the 
next  lower  'stage,  but  that  there  was  an  intervening  condition,  one 
in  which  gill-breathing  had  been  lost  but  truly  mammalian  char- 
acters had  not  yet  appeared,  although  some  of  them  were  aheady 
foreshadowed. 

There  are  found  in  Triassic  rocks  in  South  Africa  a  group  of  rq>- 
tiles  known  as  the  Cynodontia,  in  allusion  to  their  dog-like  teeth, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  large  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  out  of  this  group,  although  from  no  known  member  of  it,  the 
manwnals  have  been  derived  (see  Fig.  170).  The  c3modonts  re- 
semble the  manmials  in  the  possession  of  a  heterodont  dentition,  in 
that  the  teeth  are  clearly  divisible  into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars, 
and  in  the  paired  occipital  condyles,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  similarities  of  construction.  Structurally  the  cynodonts  bridge 
the  gap  between  reptiles  and  mammak  because  while  the  dentary. 
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« 

the  single  bone  of  the  mammalian  lower  jaw,  is  large  and  important, 
the  jaw  is  nevertheless  complex  in  that  it  possesses  the  several  bones 
typical  of  the  reptile.  There  are  other  reptilian  characters  as  well, 
all  of  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  Mammalia.  These  C3aiodont  reptiles  Williston  would  include 
under  the  order  Therapsida  according  to  his  definition,  although 
the  former  name  is  not  specific- 
ally mentioned.  This  order  he 
places  low  in  the  reptilian 
scale,  far  removed  from  the  di- 
nosaurs and  birds  with  which 
we  have  been  concerned,  al- 
though capable  of  as  high  a 

d^ree  of  specialization  along  Fig.  <7o.— SkuU  of  cynodont  reptile,  Ny- 

Other  lines.  tkosawus  lanaius,  Trias,  South  Africa.  Note 

TM  AA  #kf  rhWtfvJM       VLTU'l  ^  mammal-like  tooth  differentiation,  but 

I'lace  01  Ungin.      Wnue  we  complex  reptilian  jaw.   Ang,  angular;  Art, 

find    members    of    this    order  articular;  Dmt,  dentaiy;  y«,  jugal;  L,  lach- 

(Theiapsida)    in    both    North  5rmal;i/*,majdllary;JVa,nasia;P^^^ 

]L         .  '^        J    A  /  •  I*.!.        u  ''^'''*'  prcmaxillary;  PoO,  postorbital;  Pr.  F, 

Amenca  and  Africa,  although  prefrontal;  5.  Ang,  surangular;  Sq,  squamosal. 

they    must    have   been    much  (After  Broom,  from  Schucbert's  Historical 

more  widely^  diffused,  it  was  ^^^^^-^ 

apparently  in  the  latter  place  that  the  mammals  arose,  probably 
due  not  so  much  to  the  potentiality  possessed  by  the  reptiles  of 
one  place  over  the  other  as  to  a  happy  combination  in  Africa  of  a 
potent  stock  and  an  impelling  cause. 

Cause. — ^The  cause  for  the  origin  of  the  mammals  has  been  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  XIX  under  the  caption  ''Significance  of  cursorial 
adaptation."  Therein  is  emphasized  the  statement  made  by  Broom 
that  all  of  the  characters  wherein  a  mammal  differs  from  a  reptile 
are  the  result  of  increased  activity,  for  he  says  that  when  the 
therapsidan  took  to  walking  with  feet  underneath  and  body  oS 
the  ground,  it  first  became  possible  for  it  to  becgme  a  warm-blooded 
animal.  But  back  of  this  lay  impel^ng  geologic  causes  which 
Broom  does  not  even  hint  at.  These  were,  first, |  increasing  aridity 
of  climate,  which  from  Permian  time  well  into  tiie  Jurassic  se^ms 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  all  lands,  as  the  eoctensive  series  of 
red  sediments  imply.  And  aridity  has  been  found  to  be  a  great 
stimulative  to  speed.  Add  to  this  the  evidence,  especially  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  between  latitudes  20^  and  35^,  of  extensive 
glaciation — greater  even  than  in  the  more  familiar  Pleistocene 
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Glacial  period — ^and  we  have  a  high  incentive  to  the  retention  of 
bodily  heat.  For  it  is  well  known  that  cold  more  than  any  other 
factor  limits  the  activity  of  reptiles  and  effectively  prevents  their 
distribution  into  the  higher  latitudes.  For  a  while,  perhaps,  there 
were  recurring  warm  seasons,  suflSciently  long  and  frequent  so  that 
a  normal  reptilian  life  could  still  be  led,  the  creature  hibernating 
when  the  weather  became  too  severe.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aestivating  lung-breathing  fishes,  sufficient  time  must  still  be  had 
for  the  active  portion  of  the  creature's  career,  so  that,  although  in 
the  origin  of  terrestrial  forms  premium  would  be  placed  upon  the 
capability  of  atmospheric  respiration,  here  it  would  be  upon  ability 
to  withstand  the  cold  and  yet  remain  active,  and  the  acquisition 
of  warm  blood  and  a  heat-retentive  clothing  is  the  only  possible 
means  to  this  end.  Hence  as  immediate  geologic  causes  of  mam- 
malian evolution  we  have,  first,  aridity,  the  incentive  for  speed, 
rendering  possible  the  development  of  warm  blood,  and  second,  the 
increasing  cold  to  place  a  premium  upon  such  as  did  develop  it  and 
to  eliminate  those  which  did  not. 

Time. — ^The  time  of  mammalian  evolution  can  only  be  fixed 
within  certain  limits.  Geological  evidence,  if  we  have  read  the 
cause  aright,  points  to  its  inception  in  early  Permian  time  for,  as 
Schuchert  says:  "The  evidence  is  now  unmistakable  that  early 
in  Permian  times  all  of  the  lands  of  the  southern  hemisphere  were 
under  the  influence  of  a  glacial  climate  as  severe  as  the  polar  one 
of  recent  times,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  the  Permian  one  also  had 
warmer  interglacial  periods,  for  coal  beds  occur  associated  with 
glacial  deposits  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biologic  record  seems  to  point  to  the 
Triassic  at  any  rate  as  the  time  of  the  culmination  of  the  evolu- 
tionary movement,  for  here  are  found  for  the  first  time  the  cynodont 
reptiles  and  the  actual  relics  of  the  mammals  themselves.  But 
the  cause  must  always  precede  the  effect  and  it  may  be  that  the 
known  cynodonts  were  persistent  reptilian  survivors  of  the  group 
out  of  which  the  mammals  actually  sprang,  and  that  the  earliest 
known  mammals  themselves  had  already  had  a  long  transitional 
period.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time 
of  mammalian  origin  was  not  later  than  Middle  Triassic  nor 
earlier  than  Lower  Permian,  and  that  transitional  forms  began 
to  appear  during  the  period  of  devastating  cold,  early  in  Permian 
time. 
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Mesazoic  Mammals 

Deployment. — As  with  the  dinosaurs  three  important  vistas  are 
open  to  our  scientific  vision,  so  it  is  with  the  Mesozoic  mammals. 
We  see  them  in  late  Triassic  time  in  Germany  and  the  eastern 
United  States,  in  early  Comanchian  in  eastern  Wyoming,  and  in 
late  Cretaceous  in  the  same  general  region.  Again  as  in  the  dino- 
saurs, there  are  other  occurrences  of  less  importance,  but  the  three 
mentioned  above  are  so  placed  in  time  that  their  interest  is  thereby 
greatly  increased,  for  they  may  be  considered  roughly  to  mark  the 
stage  of  evolution  of  this  all-important  class  at  the  close  of  each 
of  the  three  great  periods  of  the  Mesozoic — the  Trias,  the  Jura,  and 
the  Cretaceous. 

General  Characteristics. — ^The  general  characteristics  of  Meso- 
zoic mammals  are,  first,  their  small  size,  for  the  largest  known  among 
them  could  hardly  have  exceeded  the  stature  of  a  rat.  Their  habits 
were  doubtless  varied.  Some  had  sharp-pointed  teeth  comparable 
to  those  of  living  insectivores  (see  Fig.  174),  and  like  them  adapted 
to  a  varied  animal  diet — insects,  worms,  young  birds,  and  reptiles — 
in  other  words,  such  creatures  as  they  overcame,  for  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  gratification  of  their  appetite  was  limited  laigely  by  their 
lack  of  prowess.  Others  had  teeth  better  fitted  for  an  herbivorous 
than  an  animal  diet,  with  sharp  cutting  incisors,  almost  like  those  of 
a  rodent  in  front,  shearing  premolars  and  many-cusped  (multi- 
tuberculate),  broad-crowned,  grinding  teeth  behind  (see  Fig.  173). 
In  certain  instances  their  teeth  are  quite  suggestive  in  general  form 
of  those  of  the  rat-kangaroos  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  all  of 
which  are  small  animals,  hardly  exceeding  a  rabbit  in  size,  nocturnal, 
and  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  grasses  and  other  plants 
as  well  as  roots  and  bulbs  which  they  dig  up  with  their  fore-paws. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  herbivorous  character  of  these  Mesozoic 

» 

forms,  although  in  trying  to  fix  upon  a  precise  dietary  from  analogy 
the  possibilities  of  the  contemporaneous  vegetation  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  these  were  the 
forms  which,  as  Cope  supposed,  may  have  attacked  the  dinosaurs 
in  the  egg,  their  sharp  incisors  being  especially  adapted  to  piercing 
the  shell. 

Habitat. — Matthew  has  discussed  in  some  detail  the  implied  habitat 
of  the  Mesozoic  mammals  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
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largely  arboreal,  his  conviction  being  based  chiefly  upon  the  skeletal 
characteristics  displayed  by  their  descendants.  He  says:  ''The  Creta- 
ceous ancestors  of  the  Tertiary  mammals  were  smaU  arboreal  animals  of 
very  uniform  skeletal  characters,  but  probably  somewhat  di£[erentiated 
in  dentition  according  as  fruit,  seeds  and  nuts,  or  insects  formed  the  staple 
of  their  diet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  the  available  modes  of 
life  for  land  vertebrates  were  chiefly  the  amphibious-aquatic,  the  arboreal, 
and  the  aerial,  the  terrestrial  habitat  being  subordinate  because  the  up- 
land flora  was  largely  imdeveloped  or  inedible  as  compared  with  its 
present  condition.  The  three  available  provinces  were  occupied  by 
reptiles,  mammals,  and  birds  respectively.  In  the  later  Cretaceous  the 
spread  of  a  great  and  varied  upland  flora  vastly  extended  the  terrestrial 
province,  and  opened  a  new  and  constantly  widening  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Mammalia.  .  .  .  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Mesozoic 
Mammalia  fits  in  with  our  hypothesis  of  their  arboreal  habitat  but  adds 
little  to  the  evidence  in  its  favor.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  their 
skeletal  structure;  they  are  all  of  small  or  minute  size,  with  teeth  of 
insectivorous  or  granivorous  type.  .  .  .  Their  minute  size,  and  associa- 
tion, in  strata  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  origin,  with  large  amphibious 
and  aquatic  reptiles  and  with  abundance  of  fossil  wood,  suggest  that  the 
deposits  in  which  they  occur  were  laid  down  in  extensive  forest-dad 
river  deltas  and  coastal  swamps,  and  that  the  minute  Mammalia  rep- 
resent the  arboreal  fauna  of  these  forests.'' 

Classification.— The  order  Protodonta  is  known  from  two  small 
jaws  called  respectively  Microconodon  and  DronuUkerium,    They 

were  discovered  in  a  coal  wot 
at  Egypt,  North  Carolina,  and 
are  of  Upper  Triassic  age,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  far-famed 
Connecticut  valley  beds.  The 
Fig.  171.— Primitive  mammal,  Drama-  dentition  is  more  like  that  of  the 

fherium  sylveslre,  Trias,  North  Carolina,    cvnodont    reptiles    than    of    the 
Twice  natural  size.    (After  Osbom,  from    1   ,      ■•  j-  .  1        j  *i.^ 

Schuchert's  Historical  Geology.)  ^^^^^  MeSOZOlC  mammals  and  tllC 

principal  evidence  of  their  mam- 
malian affinity  lies  in  the  simple  jaw,  which  consists  of  but  a  single 
bone  (Fig.  171). 

In  the  order  Triconodonki,  the  teeth  are  more  perfectly  formed, 
but  the  molars  are  characterized  by  having  but  three  cusps  ar- 
ranged in  a  single  longitudinal  row;  of  these  the  middle  cusp  is 
usually  dominant,  the  others  being  much  smaller.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  latter  may  equal  the  median  cusp  in  height    Certain 
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characters  of  jaw  and  tooth  succes^on  have  caused  the  inclusion 
of  this  order  with  the  marsupials  (Fig.  173). 

Triamodonts  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Jurassic  (Stonesfleld  slate)  of 
En^aud,  in  the  genus  AmpkUestes.    Trkonodon  itself  comes  from  the 


Upper  Jurassic  of  England,  while  a.  related,  possibly  equivalent  genus 
comes  from  the  Comanchian  of  Como  Bluff,  Wyoming,  which  b  the  upper 
limit  of  their  range. 

.  The  AUoiheria  or  Multituberculata  are  among  the  oldest  of  mam- 
mals, for  their  characteristic  molar  teeth  are  found  in  Upper  Triassic 
rocks  of  Gemany  and  they  range  into  basal  Eocene  time.  Geo- 
graphically they  are  very  wide-^read, 
as  they  have  been  reported  from 
Europe  and  Africa  and  from  North  and  ' 
South  America.  Little  is  known  of  the  ' 
skeleton,  but  jaws  and  teeth  are  more 

or  less  abundant  and  at  least  one  skull  

(Fig.  173)  has  been  found.  They  had  p,^  ,^^  _  Mui.itub«™...- 
a  angle  pair  of  rodent-like  incisors  mammal  (alblhere),  Pliiedia  gra- 
above  and  below,  while  the  molars  '*'"■  P"i«>cenc  (Ft.  rnion),  Wyo- 
,  .  ,1.         1        ■,    J-      1  I   ming.   About  natural  BiK.   (After 

bore  two  or  three  bngitudinal  rows  of  cidiey,  (torn  Scott.) 
■  tubercles,  hence  the  name  Multituber- 
culata; the  premolars  were  either  like  the  molars  except  for  a 
greater  ^mpticity,  or  were  compressed,  sharp-edged,  cutting  teeth. 

The  most  notable  fonns  are  Trilylodon,  a  large  type  from  the  Karroo 
beds  (Lower  Juras^c)  of  South  Africa ;  MicroUsles  of  the  Lower  Trias  of 
Europe;  Plagiaulax  from  the  Comanchian  of  Europe  and  North  America; 
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PtUodus  (Fig.  173)  and  Polymastodon  from  the  basal  Eocaie  of  North 
America,  the  former  being  also  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  Allotheria  have 
also  been  included  under  the  Marsupialia,  but  there  is  not  the  least  like- 
lihood, according  to  Scott,  that  any  existing  mammals  were  derived  from 
them. 

In  the  next  order,  the  Panioiheria  (Trituberculata),  the  dentition, 
while  simpler,  suggests  that  of  the  insectivores  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  been  considered  by  good  authority  as  the  actual 


Fig.  174. — ^Trituberculate  mammal,  Diptocynodon  victor,  Coman* 
chian,  Wyoming,  a,  canine  tooth;  b,  condyle;  c,  coronoid;  d,  angle. 
Twice  natural  size.    (After  Marsh.)    See  also  Plate  XVI. 

forerunners  of  that  group.  The  molars  are  three-cu^>ed,  but  in- 
stead of  being  arranged  in  lineal  series,  as  in  the  triconodonts,  the 
cusps  are  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  trigon,  the  principal  cu^ 
being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  outer 
side  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  habits  the  trituberculates  were  probably 
insectivorous  and  they  have  been  classed  with  the  placental  mam- 
mals as  primitive  Insectivora.  Their  time  range  is  from  I/)wer 
Jurassic  to  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic,  and  although  they  then  be- 
came extinct  as  an  order  thev  mav  still  survive  in  their  descendants 
— possibly  the  true  insectivores  among  other  orders.  (See  Fig.  1741 
also  PI.  XVI.) 

AmpkUheriunij  one  of  the  oldest  genera,  is  from  the  Lower  Jurassic 
(Stonesfield  slate)  of  England,  Amblotherium  is  from  the  English  Purbeck 
(Upper  Jurassic),  while  the  more  familiar  American  forms  are  DryoUstes 
and  Diplocynodon  from  the  Comanchian  of  Como,  Wyoming,  and  Di- 
ddphodoHj  CimolesteSf  and  others  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Lance 
formation  of  the  same  state. 

Check  on  Mesozoic  Mammalian  Life. — ^Perhaps  the  most  re^ 
markable  thing  about  the  Mesozoic  mammals  is  their  apparent 


»  • 


Plate  XVI.— Tooth  ol  a 
dinosaur,  AUnaurusf,  and  the  entire 
jaw  of  a  coDtempurary  inammal,  Dipla- 
cyneihn,  found  in  arattcintioa  in  the 
■une  quany.  Comancbian  ol  Como 
BIuH,  Wyoming-  Both  two-thirds  nat- 
ural siM.  (Specimens  in  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Museum.) 
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stagnation  or  conservatism  as  regards  evolution,  for  we  find  so  little 
recorded  change,  compared  with  that  of  the  reptiles  during  their 
long-drawn-out  career,  that  we  look  instinctively  for  some  inhibit- 
ing cause.  After  the  establishment  of  the  mammals  in  late  Triassic 
time,  there  are  no  great  geologic  or  climatic  changes  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character  to  quicken  their  evolution  until  the  close  of  the 
Cretacecus  and,  while  reptilian  dynasties  wax  and  wane,  the  trend 
of  their  evolution  seems  pretty  well  established  after  the  early 
Jurassic,  the  remarkable  types  which  appear  later  being  largely 
the  florescence  which  characterizes  racial  old  age.  But  with  the 
close  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  came  a  most  momentous  change  in 
manmialian  evolution,  when  the  sluggish  stream  of  their  existence 
was  quickened  into  life  and  their  remarkable  radiation  began.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  expansion  of  the  upland  flora 
which,  as  Matthew  believes,  was  either  restricted  in  its  development 
or  of  a  sort  not  suitable  to  mammalian  dietary  during  the  Meso- 
zoic.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  inhibition  of 
mammalian  evolution  was  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  a  suitable 
physical  and  floral  environment  as  to  an  overwhelming  check 
against  which  these  small  creatures  could  not  contend. 

There  is  in  the  Yale  Museum  a  remarkable  series  of  mammal 
jaws  and  teeth  from  what  is  known  as  "Quarry  9"  at  Como  Bluff, 
Wyoming,  which  lies  in  strata  of  Comanchian  age.  Associated 
with  them,  among  other  reptilian  remains,  was  a  single  tooth  of  a 
carnivorous  dinosaur,  perhaps  Allosaurus,  a  tooth  keen-pointed 
and  terrible,  like  a  curved  dagger  with  serrated  margins,  and  many, 
many  times  the  bulk,  not  only  of  the  teeth  but  of  the  entire 
jaws  of  the  associated  "  higher"  forms.  This  tooth,  suspended  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  (PI.  XVI)  over  the  head  of  these  actually 
associated  mammals,  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  broad  vistas  of 
low-lying,  well- watered  woodland  with  ever  alert  furry  forms  taking 
such  refuge  as  the  trees  or  shrubbery  or  occasional  hiding  holes 
could  offer,  in  the  midst  of  stalking  terrors  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  before  nor  since.  That  the  mammals  managed  to  maintain 
themselves  is  not  surprising,  for  there  is  a  teeming  horde  of  small 
mammalian  folk  in  the  tiger-haunted  jungles  of  India  to-day;  and 
that  they  did  not  dispute  with  the  dinosaurs  the  realms  of  greater 
opportunity  is  but  a  logical  assumption. 

The  Release. — ^If  our  premise  be  true,  the  great  Tertiary  expan- 
sion of  mammals  therefore  is  only  in  part  the  direct  outcome  of 
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changing  geologic  conditions,  the  primal  incentive  being  the  re- 
moval of  the  check.  For,  as  Osborn  says : "  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  extinction  of  the  large  terrestrial  and  aquatic  reptiles,  which  sur- 
vived to  the  very  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  prepared  the  way  fw  the 
evolution  of  the  mammals.  Nature  began  afresh  with  the  small,  un- 
specialized  members  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupedal  class  to 
slowly  build  up  out  of  the  mammal  stock  the  great  animals  which 
were  again  to  dominate  land  and  sea.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments in  the  life  history  of  the  world  is  the  extinction  of  the  rq>tilian 
dynasties,  which  occurred  with  apparent  suddenness  at  the  dose  of 
the  Cretaceous,  the  very  last  chapter  in  the  *  Age  of  Rqptiles.'  .  .  . 
We  have  no  conception  as  to  what  world-wide  cause  occurred, 
whether  there  was  a  sudden  or  a  gradual  change  of  conditions  at 
the  clx)se  of  the  Cretaceous;  we  can  only  observe  that  the  world- 
wide effect  was  the  same:  the  giant  reptiles  both  of  land  and  sea 
disappeared.  Reptiles  are  so  sensitive  to  temperature  that  it  is 
natural  to  attribute  this  extinction  to  a  general  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture, or  refrigeration,  but  the  flora  shows  no  evidence  of  this  either 
in  Europe  or  America;  nor  is  there  evidence  of  any  great  geographic 
cataclysm  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  plant  life  transition 
from  one  age  to  the  other  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  alto- 
gether gradual  and  gentle." 

The  Archaic  Mammals 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  creatures  which,  in  early  Ter- 
tiary time,  supplanted  the  great  reptiles  in  their  vacated  habitats. 
They  constitute  the  first  mammalian  adaptive  radiation,  but  one 
of  short  duration,  for  they  were  soon  to  be  displaced  in  their  turn 
by  creatures  of  a  higher  sort,  the  so-called  modernized  mammals. 
For  a  while  these  archaic  types  served  very  well,  and  doubtless 
had  it  not  been  for  a  competition  which  they  could  not  meet,  they 
might  have  survived  for  a  longer  period;  but  there  was  written  over 
against  them  the  memorable  indictment — "Hiou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting." 

Defects. — ^There  are  two  prime  essentials  to  every  creature's 
adaptation  to  its  environment — ^it  must  have  safety  and  food. 
Hence  two  principal  structures  are  of  paramount  importance: 
locomotor  organs,  that  it  may  flee  from  its  enemy  or  overtake  its 
prey,  and  efficient  teeth  that  it  may  utilize  such  food  as  is  avail- 
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able.  In  other  words,  the  two  organs  whose  contact  with  the 
environment  is  most  intimate  are  the  feet  and  teeth,  and  these  are 
seen  to  suffer  the  most  profound  changes  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  consequent  changing  of  the  environment.  Not  only  must 
these  oigans  be  adapted  to  immediate  need,  but  adaptable  to  the 
inevitable  changes  of  conditions  which  time  will  bring.  Thus  it  is 
that  by  a  study  of  feet  and  teeth  so  much  of  an  animal's  life  con- 
ditions and  consequent  habits  can  be  deduced.  Add  to  this  a 
structure  of  which  the  dinosaurs  made  but  little,  but  which  in 
mammaUan  evolution  became  increasingly  important— the  brain— 
and  the  tale  of  the  requisites  for  future  evolutionary  success  is 
complete. 

It  was  q>ecifically  in  these  three  things  that  the  archaic  mam- 
mals were  deficient,  for  while  size,  strength,  physical  prowess,  arms 
and  armament  were  theirs  in  full  measure,  their  feet  and  grinding 
teeth  were  conservative,  inelastic,  and  incapable  of  meeting  new 
conditions  as  they  arose.  Their  brain  too  was  singularly  old- 
fashioned,  generally  small,  but  always  relatively  imdeveloped  in 
comparison  with  that  of  modernized  mammals  of  equivalent  bulk, 
e^)ecially  in  the  part  wherein  the  intelligence  lay  (Fig.  175). 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  career  of  these  forms  was  brief 
and  that  with  rare  exceptions  they  have  suffered  racial  death  and 
vanished  as  utterly  as  did  the  dinosaurs  before  them. 

Classification. — '' Nature,"  as  Osborn  says,  ''deals  in  transi- 
tions rather  than  m  sharp  lines.  We  can  not  circumscribe  the 
archaic  mammals  sharply,  nor  be  sure  as  yet  that  some  of  them 
did  not  give  direct  descent  to  certain  of  the  modernized  manunals. 
Yet  the  mammals  of  the  basal  Eocene  of  both  Europe  and  North 
America  are  altogether  of  very  ancient  type;  they  exhibit  niany 
primitive  characters,  such  as  extremely  small  brains,  simple,  tri- 
angular teeth,  five  digits  on  the  hands  and  feet,  prevailing  planti- 
gradism.  They  are  to  be  collectively  regarded  as  the  first  grand 
attempts  of  nature  to  establish  insectivorous,  carnivorous,  and 
herbivorous  groups,  or  unguiculates  [clawed  forms]  and  ungulates 
[hoofed  forms].  The  ancestors  or  centers  of  these  adaptive  radia- 
tions date  far  back  in  the  Age  of  Reptiles.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Eocene  we  find  the  lines  all  separated  from  each  other  but  not  as 
yet  very  highly  specialized.  The  specialization  and  divergence 
of  these  archaic  mammals  continue  through  the  Eocene  period 
and  reach  a  climax  near  the  top,  although  many  branches  of  this 
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Fio.  175. — Brain  pioportiona  in  archaic  (left)  and  modern  (right)  a 
aiinilar  size.    OlCaclary  lobes  (dots),  cetebrai  hemispheres  (oblique  lines),  cere- 
brum and  medulla  (dashes).    (After  Osborn.) 

Arclacyim  A  Canti 

Phavuodus  B  Sus  (domestic) 

CorypkodoH  C  RhtHoceroi 

Uinlalkerium  D  Bipfopolamta 
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archaic  stock  become  extinct  in  the  Lower  Eocene.    The  orders 
which  may  be  provisionally  placed  in  this  archaic  group  are  the 
follo^dng: 
**  Marsupialia 

Multituberculata,  Plagiaulacidas 
Placentalia 
Insectivora.    Insectivores  not  as  yet  positively 

identified  in  the  basal  Eocene 
Taeniodonta.    Edentates  with  enamel  teeth 
Creodonta.    Archaic  families  of  carnivores 
Condylarthra.    Primitive  light-limbed  cursorial  ungulates 
Amblypoda.     Archaic,  typically  heavy-limbed,  slow-moving 
ungulates. 
"This  group  is  full  of  analogies,  but  is  without  ancestral  affini- 
ties to  the  higher  placentals  and  marsupials.    There  are  forms 
imitating  in  one  or  more  features  the  modem  Tasmanian  'wolf 
{Thylacynus),  the  bears,  cats,  hyaenas,  civets,  and  rodents  of  to-day, 
but  no  true  members  of  the  orders  Primates,  Rodentia,  Camivora, 
Perissodactyla,  Artiodactyla  have  been  discovered." 

Of  the  archaic  manmials  the  Multituberculata  have  already 
been  sufficiently  described,  the  Insectivora  are  unknown,  and  the 
Taeniodonta  unnecessary  for  our  purpose;  we  will  therefore  turn 
our  attention  to  the  three  remaining  groups,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  Creodonta  (Gr.  xpew:,  flesh,  and  oSotJ?,  tooth).  These  forms 
resemble  in  many  details  the  hoofed  Condylarthra  next  to  be 
described,  but  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  the  skull  and  teeth,  in 
that  they  have  more  the  a^ect  of  a  true  carnivore  than  the  condy- 
larths  which  were  of  vegetarian  diet.  The  terminal  phalanges 
(unguals)  are  also  more  claw-like,  although  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  notably  in  the  dog-like  Dromocyon  (Fig.  176,  C;  PL 
XVII).  The  skuU  of  a  creodont  differs  from  that  of  a  true  car- 
nivore, for  while  it  is  always  large  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  there 
is  a  much  smaller  brain-case,  thus  necessitating  a  high  crest  of 
bone  along  the  mid-line  of  the  cranium  (sagittal  crest)  to  obtain 
sufficient  surface  for  muscular  attachment.  There  are  widely 
expanded  temporal  or  zygomatic  arches  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  teeth  also  differ  in  not  being  so  perfectly  adapted  for  a  flesh 
diet  as  in  the  true  carnivores.  In  the  latter  (see  Fig.  50),  certain 
cheek  teeth  are  almost  always  enlarged  and  modified  to  form  a 
wonderful  shearing  device,  and  these  so-called  carnassial  teeth 
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(Lat.  caro,  flesh)  are,  .when  present,  invariably  the  fourth  upper 
premolar  and  first  lower  molar,  expressed  thus:  ^.     With  the  cre- 

odonts  the  camassials  may  not  be  developed  at  all,  and  if  they  are, 
are  variable  and  not  necessarily,  indeed  rarely  ^,  and  in  addition 

they  are  rarely  confined  to  a  single  pair  of  teeth  but  are  two  or 
more  in  number. 

The  creodonts  have  been  divided  into  at  least  six  distinct  &mi- 
lies,  of  which  but  one  probably  gave  rise  to  true*  carnivores,  the 
rest  dying  out  one  after  another  until  by  Upper  Oligocene  time 
none  were  in  existence.  The  creodonts  foreshadow  the  tnie  carni- 
vores in  a  number  of  ways,  in  that  certain  6f  them  were  bear-like 
(Arctocyon),  others  dog-like  (Drotnocyon)  or  otter-like  (Qxyenu, 
PakiofelisX  some  like  the  minks  (Sinopa),  others  cat-like  (Dis- 
sacus)  or  resembling  hyaenas  (Hyanodon).  The  last  genus  b  of 
e^ecial  interest  because  together  with  its  Old  World  ally  Pterodon 
it  is  the  last  creodont  survivor,  existing  until  the  Middle  Oligocene. 
Wortman  saw  in  Pairiofelis  a  form  which  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  modem  sea-lions  (Otariidae),  but  of  this  there  is  some  doubt. 
(See  Fig.  176.) 

The  Condylarihra  (Gr.  icrfi/St;Xo9,  knuckle,  and  apffpov^  joint) 
were  a  group  of  very  primitive  ungulates  which,  aside  from  the 
implied  differences  in  diet,  paralleled  the  Creodonta  closely,  for 
in  both  groups  there  was  the  same  generalized  type  of  body  with 
a  long  heavy  tail  and  rather  stocky,  more  or  less  cursorial  limbs. 
There  were,  however,  relatively  few  of  the  condylarths,  but  two 
families  being  recognized  as  against  six  for  the  creodonts.  They 
range  in  time  from  basal  and  Lower  Eocene,  but  very  little  is 
known  as  yet  of  their  geographical  extent.  They  are  not  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  any  higher  groups  of  ungulates,  but  to  repre- 
sent an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  to  produce  cursorial 
hoofed  forms.  One  of  them,  however,  Phenacodus  (Figs.  177,  178, 
PI.  XVIII),  was  hailed  by  its  discoverer,  Professor  Cope,  as  the 
five-toed  ancestor  of  the  horse,  but  this  is  now  known  to  be 
impossible  as  it  is  too  large  and  too  highly  ^ecialized  in  certain 
directions,  although  very  primitive  in  others,  and  also  too  late  in 
time  to  be  the  founder  of  the  great  equine  lineage.  This  genus, 
from  the  Wasatch  beds,  ranged  in  size  from  a  fox  to  a  sxnaM  sheep. 
While  the  canines  were  tusk-like,  they  were  not  large,  and  the 
grinding  teeth  were  low-crowned  and  of  simple  pattern,  suited 
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Fig.  176. — Creodonts.  A,  TriUnmodon,  a  primitive  hy- 
modont,  Middle  Eocene,  North  America.  (After  Scott.)  B, 
HytmodoH^  the  last  siirvivor  of  the  archaic  carnivores,  Loirer 
Oligocene,  North  America  and  the  Old  World.  (After  Os- 
bom.)  C,  the  dog-like  Dromocyon,  Middle  Eocene,  North 
America.  (After  Osbom.)  D,  Patriojdis,  Middle  Eocene, 
North  America.    (After  Osbom.) 
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Fig.  177. — ^Fore  (A)  and  hind  (B)  feet  of  Phenacodus  prinumu.    (After  Lull.) 

undoubtedly  to  a  rather  succulent  herbage.  The  skull  was  long 
and  low,  with  a  well  developed  sagittal  crest  and,  while  that  por- 
tion of  the  cranium  behind  the  orbits  was  relatively  long  as  with 
most  primitive  skulls,  the  brain-case  was  of  very  small  capacity. 
The  feet  are  five-toed,  semi-plantigrade,  and  built  on  a  very  primi- 
tive plan,  in  that  the  wrist  and  ankle  bones  are  serial,  that  is, 
placed  one  above  another  (see  page  580)  rather  than  alternating 
as  in  all  feet  subject  to  splitting  strains.  Phenacodus  and  the  ear- 
lier Euprotogonia  represent  the  family  Phenacodontidae,  while  the 
other  family,  Meniscotheriidae,  embraces  but  a  single  known  genus, 
Meniscoiherium.  These  forms,  while  contemporaneous  with  the 
phenacodonts,  were  more  advanced  in  tooth  structure,  for  the  cusps 
of  the  grinders  have  begun  to  assume  a  crescent  shape  such  as  one 
often  finds  in  the  higher  odd-  and  even-toed  ungulates.  The  body 
and  tail  were  long  and  the  limbs,  while  long,  resemble  so  much 
those  of  the  Hyracoidea  of  Africa  (see  page  579)  as  to  cause  the 
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inclusion  of  Meniscotherium  in  that  group  by  certain  authorities. 

Others  have  considered  the  Hyracoidea  to  be  surviving  condylarths. 

There  are,  however,  no  very  good  grounds  for  such  an  assumption. 

The  Condylarthra  are 

of  interest  in  this  way 

— that  they  represent 

or  were  very  similar  to 

what  was  probably  a 

very  widespread  group 

of  primitive  ungulates 

out  of  which,  possibly, 

all  of  the  other  orders 

of    ungulates    arose.        ^*^-  irS.—Cursonal  archaic  mammal,   condylarth, 
Thp  m^nt-ru    whiVh    w#*   Pkenacodus  prinutvus,  Lgwer  Eocene,  North  America. 

ine  genera  wiiicn  we  (After  Osbom.) 
know  could  not  have 

been  the  direct  ancestors,  but  they  show  us  the  nature  of  the  un- 
gulate ancestry. 

The  Amblypoda  (Gr.  a/iffkA;,  blunt,  and  tfouj,  foot),  or  short- 
footed  ungulates,  are  another  group  of  hoofed  forms,  among  which 
were  some  that  attained  a  huge,  almost  elephantine  size  and  in 
spite  of  a  basic  primitiveness  developed  a  superficial  specialization 
of  a  very  remarkable  sort.  Their  geologic  range  is  from  the  basal 
Eocene  throughout  the  Eocene  period,  when  they  in  their  turn 
suffered  extinction.  Four  families  are  recognized,  of  which  the 
two  most  primitive  are  the  Periptychidae  and  the  Pantolambdidse, 
both  basal  Eocene  in  distribution.  Paniolambda,  the  type  of  the 
second  family,  while  undoubtedly  an  ungulate,  shows  many  points 
of  similarity  with  the  creodonts.  It  is  described  as  having  a  head 
and  body  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  a  sheep  and  much  shorter 
legs.  The  body  and  tail  had  somewhat  the  proportions  of  the 
larger  cats,  and  the  skull,  as  with  the  condylarths,  was  long  and 
low,  with  small  brain  capacity  and  prominent  sagittal  crest.  The 
limbs  were  very  short  and  relatively  heavy,  with  five  spreading  toes 
on  each  foot. 

Carypkodon  (Fig.  179)  represents  the  third  family  and  is  in  many 
wa)rs  a  remarkable  beast.  The  different  species  vary  in  size  from 
a  tapir  to  an  ox,  and  thus  are  the  largest  forms  we  have  so  far  con- 
sidered. They  were  heavy,  unwieldy  animals  whose  short  powerful 
limbs  and  spreading  feet  point  to  swamp-dwelling  if  not  aquatic 
habits.    The  skull  was  large  and  flattened  in  such  a  way  that  no 
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median  crest  is  visible,  nor  axe  there  any  indications  of  horns  sudi 
as  the  next  genus  possessed.  The  canine  teeth  were  developed 
into  huge  flaring  tusks  suggesting  those  of  the  swine.  Altogetbn 
it  was  a  heavy  sluggish 
brute  whose  veiy  small 
brain  gives  evidence  d 
I  great  stupidiQr. 

Dinoceras    {ViniaOuT- 
turn)    (Fig.    i8o)    repre- 
'  sents  the  last  family  of 
amblypods  aod  in  many 
ways — size,  iq>  to  7  feet 
in  hei^t,  dentititHi,  aod 
Fjo.   rig,—Cerypkadim,  a   swamp-dwelling   am-   horas — was    by    far    the 
blypod,    Lower   Eocene,   North  America.     (After   most  specialized,  in  fact 
*'*°"'  grotesquely  SO.   Its  limbs 

were  pillar-like,  quite  like  those  of  the  Proboscidea  (see  Ch(q)ter 
XXXIV)  and  like  them  an  adaptation  to  carry  the  creature's  great 
weight.  The  elephant-like  characteristics  extended  also  to  the 
body,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  the  skull  was  totally 


dissimilar  in  that  it  was  extended  toward  into  a  series  fA  horn- 
like prominences.  These  consisted  of  a  pair  upon  the  nose,  which 
from  their  appearance  may  have  borne  dermal  horns  like  those  d 
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Fig.  x8i. — Skulb  of  Dinocenta,  to  illustrate  oonaervative  character  of  denti- 
tion. Solid  Unt,  Dmoceras  mirtUnle;  broken  line,  Tinoceras  ingeiu.  (Adapted 
from  Marsh.) 

rhinoceroses.  The  second  pair  were  higher,  with  bluntly  rounded 
ends,  and  were  probably  not  sheathed  with  horn  but  covered 
with  skin  as  in  the  giraffe.  There  was  also  a  third  pair, 
massive  structures,  8  to  10  inches  high,  which  again  could  not 
have  borne  homy  sheaths.  There  was  a  high  transverse  occipital 
crest  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull  connecting  the  posterior  pair  of 
horns  and  giving,  together  with  the  prominences,  a  unique  basin- 
shaped  character  to  the  top  of  the  skull.  Another  remarkable 
feature  lay  in  the  greatly  developed  canine  teeth,  which  were 
curved  sabers  in  some  genera  and  spear-shaped  in  others,  and  were 
doubtless  important  weapons.  Both  the  tusks  and  horn  promi- 
nences were  apparently  better  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  for  their  variation  constitutes  about  the  only  difference 
seen  in  certain  skulls.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  proboscis,  as  the 
nasal  bones,  which  are  long  and  prominent  in  Dinoceras,  are  in- 
variably shortened  whenever  that  useful  organ  develops.  The 
molar  teeth  of  Dinoceras  were  very  conservative,  for  while  one  may 
trace  a  veiy  marked  evolution  in  the  skull  and  tusks,  these  impor- 
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tant  organs  hardly  change  at  all  (see  Fig.  i8i).  The  brain  also  was 
absurdly  small  for  so  large  a  creature.  The  armament  of  Dincceras 
may  have  served  a  useful  purpose  but  one  is  constrained  to  believe 
that,  together  with  the  relatively  great  size,  it  indicates  racial 
senOity — the  extreme  of  over-specialization  attained  by  a  primitive 
stock. 

Fate  of  the  Archaic  Mammals. — The  archaic  mammals  as  such 
have  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
remains  entombed  in  the  Eocene  rocks  we  would  be  unaware  that 
they  ever  existed.  Theirs  was  a  brief  span  compared  with  that  of 
the  reptilian  hordes  and  also  with  that  of  their  mammalian  suc- 
cessors; but  for  a  while  they  throve  mightily  until  competition  with 
creatures  of  a  better  sort  became  too  great  for  them  to  bear.  That 
they  strove  to  meet  this  competition  is  evident,  for  certain  of  the 
later  creodonts,  notably  Patriofdis  and  the  powerful  Harpago- 
testes,  increased  materially  in  bodily  size,  while  the  h3ra&nodonts 
actually  increased  the  bulk  of  the  brain  and  as  a  consequence  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  group  after  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  for  as 
long  ago  as  1874  Professor  Marsh  pointed  out  that  the  brains  of 
surviving  races  are  upon  the  average  larger  than  those  of  declining 
races.  Competition  was  doubtless,  therefore,  a  prime  cause  which 
led  to  the  extinction  of  these  forms.  We  have  argued  racial  old  age 
in  Dinoceras,  but  if  that  be  deemed  insufficient  in  itself,  we  have 
the  noteworthy  fact  that  where  evolution  of  an  animal  runs  to  the 
development  of  tusks  and  horns,  probably  favored  by  sexual  se- 
lection, the  grinding  teeth  are  apparently  neglected  and  are  apt  to 
show  arrested  development.  And  bulk  is  fatal  where  corrdated 
with  inadequate  feeding  mechanism,  and  with  brain  power  not 
adequate  to  enable  the  females  to  defend  and  care  for  the  young 
as  well  as  to  meet  new  conditions  of  life  (Osborn). 

Thus  the  fate  of  the  archaic  manmials  was,  first,  extinction,  and, 
secondly,  transmutation  of  a  few — a,  very  few — into  higher  types. 
There  remains  yet  a  third  possibility,  and  that  is  emigration,  not 
of  the  later  but  of  the  earlier  sorts,  across  the  southern  land-bridge 
into  South  America,  where  together  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
other  stock — ^possibly  African — they  may  have  given  origin  to  the 
remarkable  South  American  fauna  which  rose  and  flourished  during 
the  long  period  of  Neogaean  isolation.  Others,  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  South  America,  may  have  crossed  the  Antarctic  land- 
bridge  into  Australia,  where  as  marsupials  they  still  persist.    But 
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this  can  not  be  true  if  we  adhere  to  our  premise  (page  546)  that  the 
multituberculates  only  of  the  marsupials  are  to  be  included  among 
the  archaic  mammals,  and  further,  that  they  died  in  basal  Eocene 
time  without  issue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  marsupial  order 
is  to  be  considered  archaic,  the  conclusion  that  they  may  still  be 
surviving  in  these  remote  forms  and  in  the  American  opossums  is 
tenable.  There  is  a  further  possibility  that  the  American  Edentata, 
sloths,  armadillos,  and  their  allies,  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
t^niodonts;  if  so,  the  latter  also  have  in  a  sense  survived,  although 
in  a  much  altered  state,  and  only  because  they  likewise  found  asy- 
lum in  isolated  South  America. 
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Fig.  176. — Creodonts.  A,  TrUemnodon,  a  primitive  hy- 
cnodont,  Middle  Eocene,  North  America.  (After  Scott.)  B, 
Hycmodon^  the  last  survivor  of  the  lurchaic  carnivores.  Lower 
Oliffocxne,  North  America  and  the  Old  World.  (After  Os- 
bom.)  C,  the  dog-like  Dromocyon,  Middle  Eocene,  North 
America.  (After  Osbom.)  D,  Pairiofelis,  Middle  Eocene, 
North  America.    (After  Osbom.) 
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in  the  unknown  portions  of  America  and  Asia  shall  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Whatever  the  exact  place  of  origin,  the  result  of  the  incur^on  of 
the  progressive  forms  was  their  ^eedy  usurpation  of  the  habitat 
of  the  unprogressives  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  gradual  eliminadon 
of  the  latter,  largely  through  an  unbearable  competition.  It  is  of 
these  modernized  mammals  that  we  shall  now  speak,  turning  our 
attention  to  the  following  well  known  and  highly  interesting  groups, 
some  of  which,  notably  the  horses,  played  no  little  part  in  the  world- 
wide acceptance  of  the  evolutionary  h3^thesis.   TTiese  groiq>s  are: 

1.  Carnivora,  especially  the  felines.       ^ 

2.  Proboscidea,  mastodons  and  elephants. 

3.  Horses. 

4.  Camels. 

5.  Primates,  with  e^ecial  reference  to  mankind. 


CARNIVORA 

The  division  of  the  flesh-eating  mammals  into  creodonts  and  txue 
carnivores  has  been  discussed  and  the  main  distinctions  emphasized 
(page  551).  The  modernized  forms  are  also  divisible  into  two 
groups,  the  Fissipedia  (Lat.  fissus,  cloven,  and  pes,  foot)  or  laod 
carnivores,  and  the  Pinnipedia  (Lat.  pinna,  feather,  fin)  or  seals 
and  sea-lions.  The  latter  do  not  possess  the  carnassial  tooth 
(see  page  551)  and  their  derivation  from  any  known  fissip>ed  stock 
is  doubtful.  They  may  well  represent  an  independent  line 
of  descent  from  the  creodonts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Wortman  thought  he  saw  in  PcUriofdis  the  ancestor  of  the  sea-lions 

(page  552); 

The  fissiped  carnivores  or  Carnassidentia,  to  use  an  alternative 
term,  show  the  following  diagnostic  characters: 

1.  Good  brain,  moderately  large  and  well  convoluted. 

2.  Carnassial  tooth  =  ^,  premolars  in  front  more  or  less  sharp- 
pointed  and  compressed;  molars  behind  tuberculated  for  crushing. 

3.  Clavicle  (collar-bone)  vestigial  or  absent. 

4.  Limbs  mobile,  with  the  radius  and  ulna  of  the  fore  arm  and 
ihe  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  lower  leg  complete  and  separate. 

5.  Digits  clawed,  never  fewer  than  four. 
The  principal  families  are: 
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Flo.  iSi. — Various  camivon.  A,  hrcrm,  Hyana  tiriala;  B,  hai,  Urna  artlev 
C,  dog.  Conu  JamiliaHi;  D,  mlrten,  Musltla  marlts;  B,  cat,  FtOs  ionaliea; 
F,  geset,  Cnala  ligrimt.    (After  Haacke.) 

Canidn. — These  embrace  the  foxes,  dogs  and  wolves,  the  most  prim- 
itive of  eibtiitg  carnivores,  cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  even 
having  attained  Australia,  though  doubtless  by  the  agency  of  man. 
They  appear  first  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe,  are  abundant  in  the 
Miocene  fauna  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  reach  India  and 
South  America  by  early  Pliocene  time.  At  present  at  least  104  species  oF 
canids  are  extant  and  more  than  160  fossil  species  have  been  described. 

Ursida.— The  bears  are  omnivorous  rather  than  strictly  carnivorous 
and  lack  the  camassial  teeth.  Their  feet  also  are  plantigrade  compared 
with  the  digitigrade  character  of  those  of  most  of  the  order.  Bears  are 
widespread  to-day,  principally  in  the  northern  portions  of  both  hem- 
ispheres. In  the  Old  World  they  extend  southward  to  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains in  northern  Africa  and  to  southern  India,  Borneo,  Sumatra  and 
CeyloQ.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Andean  highlands  as  far  south  as 
B<^via  and  Chile.     They  are,  however,  entirely  absent  from  the 
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Ethiopian  and  Australian  realms.  The  origin  and  evolutionary  history 
of  the  bears  is  undiscovered,  as  the  earliest  recorded  fossib  are  in  the 
Miocene  of  the  Old  World;  by  Upper  Pliocene  they  had  reached  eastern 
Europe  but  up  to  1916  they  were  unknown  in  the  New  World  in  rocks 
older  than  the  Pleistocene.  A  Pliocene  bear,  however,  has  recently 
been  reported  from  Oregon  (Merriam). 

ProcyonidaB. — ^The  procyonids,  the  raccoons  and  their  kin,  with  one 
Asiatic  exception  are  entirely  confined  to  the  New  World,  especially 
tropical  America.  Geologically  they  range  upward  from  the  primitive 
Miocene  genus  Pklaocyon,  which  is  the  annectant  form  between  this 
family  and  the  Canidse,  although  the  grinding  teeth  and  plantigrade 
feet  of  the  raccoon  have  caused  its  inclusion  by  certain  authorities  with 
the  bears. 

Mustellidae. — ^This  family,  which  contains  the  weasels,  polecats, 
badgers,  and  others,  while  especially  abimdant  in  North  America  is 
found  the  world  over,  except  Australia.  Its  members  are,  however,  rare 
in  Africa  and  South  America.  They  are  known  from  the  Upper  Eocene 
in  Europe  and  from  the  Oligocene  of  North  America,  and  one  Mkxxne 
form,  Megalktisy  was  gigantic,  the  skull  alone  equalling  that  of  a  black 
bear. 

These  four  families  are  known  collectively  as  Arctoidea  or  bear-like 
forms,  while  the  three  remaining  ones,  Viverridae,  Hyasnidae,  and  Felidas, 
are  called  iEluroidea  (cat-like).  With  the  exception  of  the  cats  this  latter 
group  is  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which  was  probably 
also  their  original  home. 

Viverridae. — ^These  are  the  civets,  genets,  and  mongooses,  and  are 
limited  largely  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  realms,  only  a  half  dozen 
species  being  found  outside  of  these  areas.  The  curious  Madagascar 
genus  Cryptoprocta,  the  fossa,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  this  famfly 
and  the  cats.  About  thirty  species  are  known  fossil,  chiefly  from  the 
European  Tertiary,  the  genus  Viverra  itself  having  persisted  since  lattor 
Eocene  time. 

Hyaenidae. — The  hyasnas  are  loathsome  creatures  of  very  dubious 
rq)ute,  as  they  are  largely  eaters  of  carrion.  In  spite  of  a  rather  dog-like 
appearance,  their  affinities  lie  with  the  Viverridae,  from  which  they  lately 
arose.  They  are  confined  to-day  to  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  but  foimeriy 
had  a  much  wider  range. 


Fdida 

The  cats  are  in  many  ways  the  most  highly  specialized  of  carni- 
vores, chiefly  in  their  dentition,  for  the  camassial  here  reaches  the 
height  of  perfection  as  a  shearing  tooth;  the  molars,  on  the  con- 
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traiy ,  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Another  ^)ecialization  lies  in  the 
retractile  claws,  characteristic  of  all  Felidas  except  the  cursorial 
hunting  leopard  or  cheeta  {Cymdurus),  which,  as. its  name  (dog- 
cat)  implies,  shows  a  number  of  dog-like  convergences  in  limbs  anH 
feet  The  working  of  the  retractile  daws  is  as  follows.  The  ungual 
or  claw-bearing  phalanx  is  capable  of  a  wide  vertical  range  of  move- 
ment and  has  attached  to  its  upper  side  an  elastic  ligament  which 
would  keep  the  claw  permanently  raised  were  it  not  for  an  antag- 
onistic muscle  and  tendon  attached  to  the  lower  side.  The  con- 
traction of  this  muscle  pulls  the  ungual  downward,  thus  protruding 
the  claw  and  at  the  same  time  stretching  the  elastic  ligament. 
Relax  the  muscle  and  the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  again  withdraws 
the  claw.  This  permits  the  cat  to  move  silently  in  stalking  its 
prey  and  at  the  same  time  provides  prehensile  organs  of  high  per- 
fection for  securing  it. 

Distributioa* — Cats  are  to-day  worldwide  in  their  distribution 
with  the  exception  of  Madagascar  and  Australia,  the  Old  World 
producing  the  most  notable  living  ^)ecies,  such  as  the  lion  (Felts 
leo)y  the  tiger  (F.  Hgris),  the  leopard  (F.  pardus),  the  ounce  or  snow 
leopard  (F.  uncia),  and  others  including  the  supposed  ancestor  of 
our  domestic  cat,  the  caff  re  or  Egyptian  cat  (F.  caffra).  In  the 
New  World  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  puma  (F.  concolor),  the 
jaguar  (F.  anca)^  and  the  lynxes  and  caracals. 

Fossil  Cats. — ^But  it  is  the  fossil  felines  which  are  in  many  ways 
of  the  greatest  interest,  for  they  include  not  only  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  forms,  but  the  now  extinct  saber-tooths — creatures  whose 
endowment  of  effective  weapons  put  them  in  the  very  fore-front  of 
the  carnivorous  hordes  as  efficient  beasts  of  prey.  Thus  the  Felidas 
are  divisible  into  two  phyla  or  subfamilies,  the  Felinae  or  biting  cats, 
the  race  to  which  all  existing  felines  belong,  and  the  Machasrodon- 
tinae  or  saber-tooths,  the  stabbing  cats  whose  line  has  ceased  to 
exist.  They  show  many  points  of  contrast  in  body,  limbs,  and  tail, 
but  especially  in  skull,  jaws,  and  dentition,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
these  distinctions  arose  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  a  single,  as 
yet  imknown  stem  through  adaptation  to  contrasting  types  of  prey, 
for  the  saber-tooths  were  relatively  slow  of  foot,  and  their  rise,  cul- 
mination, and  decline  is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
slow-moving,  thick-skiimed  ungulates,  elephants,  rhinos,  swine, 
the  so-called  pachyderms  of  Cuvier,  that  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  here  the  proper  association  of  predatory  animals  and  their 
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Fig.  iS.i.— Skulls  of  (A)  uber-looth.  SmiMim,  and  (B)  biliog 
cal,  Fetis,  showing  rontraal  of  skull  funn  and  lcvenkg«  and  muaculu 
development,  c.  occipital  condyle;  cl.m,  c)eic!omastoid;  dig,  dieasliic 
m,  mastoid  process;  mas,  masseler;  j(.  n 
poralia.    (Alter  Matt  bew.) 
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usual  victims  is  irresistible.  On  the  other  hand^  the  swift-footed 
biting  cats  are  in  like  manner  associated  with  the  thin-skinned 
cursorial  ungulates — as  they  are  to-day — and  the  inference  is  that 
they  in  their  turn  were  adapted  to  such  a  source  of  food. 

The  contrasting  anatomical  features  are:  Felines — ^Limbs  less 
robust,  more  cursorial,  toes  tending  to  reduce;  Machserodonts — 
Limbs  shdrtening,  more  robust,  digits  never  fewer  than  five.  In 
the  Felinae  the  tail  was  long,  in  the  saber-tooths  it  became  progres- 
sively shortened,  especially  in  the  final  form,  SmUodon, 

Dentition. — In  the  felines  or  biting  cats  the  carnassial  is  rela- 
tively smaller  and  the  premolars  in  front  of  it  are  less  reduced 
than  in  the  saber-tooths.  But  it  is  in  the  development  of  the  canine 
that  the  most  marked  distinction  is  seen,  for  while  in  the  Felinas 
the  upper  and  lower  tusks  are  more  nearly  equivalent  in  size  and 
power,  in  the  machterodonts  the  lower  ones  are  reduced  to  a  size 
not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  incisors.  The  upper  canines,  on 
the  contrary,  have  become  thin  curved  daggers  of  relatively  enor- 
mous length,  showing  the  same  fine  serrations  on  their  cutting  edges 
that  we  saw  in  the  teeth  of  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs!  It  is  these 
great  saber-like  tusks  which  give  the  popular  name  to  the  group. 

Skull. — ^There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  form  of  the  skull 
in  the  two  phyla,  especially.when  seen  in  profile,  and  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  modification  in  the  saber-tooths  is  to  obtain  greater 
leverage  and  so  render  more  effective  the  downward  stabbing  stroke 
of  the  tusks.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  of  the  skulls  of  Fdis  tigris 
and  Smilodon,  drawn  to  the  same  scale  (Fig.  183),  will  render  this 
clear.  The  principal  distinction  lies  in  the  rear  of  the  skull  or  occi- 
put and  in  the  arch  of  the  face.  In  Fdis  the  cranial  arch  is  highest 
just  behind  the  orbits  and  diminbhes  both  toward  the  front  and 
toward  the  rear,  so  that  the  occiput  is  comp)aratively  low.  In 
SmUodon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rear  of  the  skull  is  highest  and  the 
face  slopes  downward  and  forward,  the  sabers  continuing  the  line 
of  the  curve.  The  condyle  for  the  articulation  with  the  neck  is 
on  a  level  with  the  tooth  line  in  Fdis  and  the  mastoid  processes 
behind  the  ear  openings  are  inconspicuous;  in  SmUodon ,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  condyles  are  high  and  the  mastoid  processes  extend 
far  below  them.  These  processes  are  for  the  insertion  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  cleidomastoid  muscles  (see  Fig.  183)  whose  combined 
function  it  is  to  depress  the  skull.  Their  value  in  the  saber-tooth 
is  at  once  apparent,  as  they  are  the  muscles  which  produce  the 
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Fio.  184. — Skulls  of  felines  (biting  cats.  A,  C,  E)  and  machcrodoDla 
(saber-tooths,  Bp  D,  F).   A,  Dinictis,  and  B,  Ho^plumeus,  Oligoceoe;  C, 
Nimravtts,  and  D,  Mackarodus,  Miocene;  £,  Pdis,  and  F,  Smiltdtm, 
Pleistocene.    (After  Matthew.) 
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downward  stroke  of  the  head  by  which,  with  terrible  eflSciency, 
the  tusks  are  driven  into  the  victim.  A  well  rounded  condyle  in 
SmUadon  points  to  great  freedom  of  movement  in  the  vertical  plane. 
The  muscles  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  neck,  which  raise  the  head, 
were  alike  powerful  in  both  forms. 

Jaw. — ^There  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  lower  jaws  of  the 
saber-tooths  as  compared  with  the  biting  cats,  more  marked  in 
some  respects  in  the  earlier  types  such  as  Hoplophaneus  than  in 
SmUadan.  For  here  the  jaw  is  lighter  and  has  less  powerful  muscles, 
as  the  diminished  coronoid  process  and  other  muscle-insertions 
show.  The  jaw  was  capable  of  being  opened  more  widely  in  the 
saber-tooth,  although  the  yawn  of  a  modem  tiger  is  a  memorable 
sight.  In  the  earlier  saber-tooths  the  front  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  continued  downward  into  a  distinct  flange  for  the  protection 
of  the  tusk,  a  feature  which  the  totally  unrelated  amblypod  Dinih 
ceras  (see  Fig.  180)  also  shows.  In  later  forms,  with  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  tusks  such  a  protection  becomes  impracti- 
cable and  the  flange  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  chin  of  the 
saber-tooths,  however,  never  shows  the  rounded  character  of  that 
of  the  biting  cats. 

Phyletic  Table  of  Felids  (modified  from  Matthew) 


Felinie,  biting  cats 

Machsrodontinse,  saber-tooths 

Recent 

Felis  (Lat.  cat) 

Extinct 

Pleistocene 

Felts 

Smilodon  (carving  knife  tooth) 

Pliocene 

Felis 

Macharodus  (dagger  tooth) 

Miocene 

Pseuditlutus  (false  cat)* 
Nimravus  (hunter  ancestrv) 

Maclugrodus 

Upper 
Oligocene 

Nimravus 

Diniciis  (terrible  weasel) 

Hoplophoneus  (armed  slayer) 

Lower 
Oligocene 

Dinictis 

Mlurictis  (cat  weasel) 

Hoplophaneus 

Eusmilus  (well  equipped  as  to 
the  jaw) 

Eocene 

Undiscovered  Miacidse,  proba 

bly  Asiatic 

*  Fseud<di*rus  may  represent  a  new  immigrant  unrelated  to  Nimravus  (see 
text,  page  571). 
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Ancestry. — ^The  cats  seem  to  have  had  their  initial  evolution  id 
the  great  Asiatic  adaptive  radiation  center,  whence  they  spread 
the  world  over.  It  is  only  in  North  America,  however,  that  the 
paleontological  series  is  sulBSciently  complete  to  reconstruct  a  phy- 
logeny  such  as  the  above.  The  Asiatic  Eocene  ancestry  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

Feline  Phylum. — DinicUs(Fig&.  184.  A ;  185)  is  the  most  primitive 
of  cats,  but  is,  nevertheless,  despite  the  fact  that  Matthew  places 


Fig.  185. — Restoration  of  the  ancestral  feline,  Dinictis,    (After  Knight,  fnm 

Osborn.) 

it  in  the  biting  cat  phylum,  a  saber-tooth,  as  the  elongated  iqiper* 
and  reduced  lower  canines,  the  flattened  chin,  and  the  protective 
jaw-flange  show.  Scott  looks  upon  this  form  as  the  somewhat  mod- 
ified survivor  of  the  ancestral  stage,  and  representing  very  neariy 
the  common  starting  point  of  both  the  feline  and  machasrodopt 
subfamilies.  As  compared  with  its  contemporary,  Hofdophoneus 
(Fig.  186),  the  limbs  in  DinicHs  are  longer  and  more  slender,  imply- 
ing greater  cursorial  powers.  The  limbs  also  retain  more  primitive 
features,  and  the  smaller  feet, with  their  less  developed  claws,did  not 
have  the  clutching  power  of  those  of  Hophphoneus.  Altogether 
PinictiSy  while  showing  certain  saber-tooth  characteristics,  was 
speedier  and  less  capable  of  holding  a  struggling  prey  while  the 
stabbing  tusks  could  manifest  their  effectiveness.  It  was  therefore 
tending  toward  the  adaptations  of  the  modern  cats,  which  is  reason 
for  considering  it  the  first  recorded  member  of  their  line  rathei 
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than  the  common  ancestor  of  both  phyla.    Dmictis  is  confined  to 
the  American  OUgocene.  '       — 

The  genus  NimramsXPig.  184,  C)  is  still  more  like  the  modern  cats 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  skull  and  dentition.  The  canines  are 
more  nearly  of  a  size,  although  the  upper  ones  are  still  decidedly  the 
larger.  The  mastoid  process  is  not  at  all  prominent,  the  lower  jaw 
lacks  the  flange,  and  the  chin  is  becoming  rounded.  The  limbs  are 
long  and  slender  as  in  DinictiSy  but  the  foot,  instead  of  being  five- 
toed,  has  but  four,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  shortened;  while  all 
of  them  bore  only  partially  retractile  claws.  In  general,  the  limbs  are 
dog-like,  resembling  those  of  the  living  cheeta  (Cytudurus)  of  which 
we  have  spoken  and  which  may  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  these  so 
called  "false  saber-tooths."  Nitnravus  is  found  in  the  Upper 
Oligocene  and  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America  and  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

In  Pseudaiurus  the  canines  are  normal  and  the  jaw  has  neither 
flange  nor  an  angulated  chin.  The  skeletal  characters  and  much  of 
the  skull  are  as  yet  unknown.  This  cat  is  found  in  the  mid-Miocene 
of  France  and  again  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Miocene  of  Nebraska 
and  Colorado.  It  is  an  undoubted  ancestor  of  Fdis,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  derived  from  Dinictis  at  all,  but  is  rather,  as  Scott 
believes,  a  new  migrant  both  into  Europe  and  North  America  from 
the  Asiatic  home  of  the  race.  That  there  were  two  phyla  Scott 
does  not  deny;  he  does  object,  however,  to  Matthew's  attempted 
derivation  of  biting  cats  from  primitive  saber-tooths  such  as  Dinic- 
tis, claiming  that  "this  view  runs  contrary  to  the  supposed  *law 
of  the  irreversibility  of  evolution,'  a  rule  which  many  authorities 
look  upon  as  well  established."  "The  theory,"  Scott  continues, 
"postulates  a  different  mode  of  development  from  anything  that 
we  have  so  far  encountered  in  the  series  previously  described  and 
supposes  that  the  upper  canine  first  lost  its  original  form,  becoming 
a  thin,  elongate  and  scimitar-like  tusk,  while  the  lower  canine  was 
reduced  almost  to  the  proportions  of  an  incisor  and  th6  lower  jaw 
acquired  a  straight,  flat  chin  and  inferior  flanges  for  the  protection 
of  the  tusks.  Then,  after  specialization  had  advanced  so  far,  it 
was  reversed  and  the  original  condition  regained.  This  interesting 
hypothesis  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  true,  though  personally  I 
can  not  accept  it,  and,  should  it  do  so,  it  would  necessitate  a  thor- 
oughgoing revision  of  current  opinions  as  to  the  processes  of  mam- 
malian development." 
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llie  law  of  the  irreversibility  of  evolution  applies  rather  to  the 
impossibility  of  regaihing  a  lost  anatomical  structure,  not,  as  Scott 
wou}d  imply,  to  the  reduction  of  a  highly  specialized  one;  and  while 
the  parallelism  is  not  exact,  the  proboscideans  to  be  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter  underwent  somewhat  the  same  evolution  as  that 
which  Matthew  postulates  for  the  cats,  in  that  a  highly  modified 
and  elongate  jaw  symphysis  subsequently  shortened  and  simplified 
and  the  upper  tusks,  large  structures  in  all  known  prehistoric  ele* 
phants,  are  to-day  becoming  vestigial  in  the  existing  Indian  ^)ecies, 
even  in  the  males. 

Fdis  (Figs.  183  ,B ;  i84,E)  is  the  final  genusof  the  biting  catphylum 
and  needs  no  further  description  than  that  given  above.  Geologi- 
cally it  dates  back  to  the  PHnrpne  and  was  represented  in  the  North 
American  Pleistocene  by  a  large  species,  Pelis  airoxyoi  a  size  greater 
than  a  lion  and  ranging  over  the  southern  half  of  the  continent 


Fio.  186. — ^Restoration  of  the  ancestral  macluerodont,  Hoplcpkoneus.    (Modified 

after  Knight,  from  Osborn.) 

Huge  specimens  of  this  species,  differing  somewhat  from  the  type, 
have  been  found  in  the  Rancbo  La  Brea  asphalt  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  association  with  the  great  saber-tooth  SmUadon  cdifami- 
cus.  But  although  the  skulls  of  the  latter  are  numbered  by  the 
himdreds,  as  many  as  thirty  having  been  found  within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  cubic  yards  (Daggett),  those  of  the  former  are  very 
rare,  as  though  their  habitat  and  habits  differed  materially,  and  the 
Uon-like  form,  not  being  adapted  to  prey  upon  the  great  brutes 
which  were  caught  in  the  tar,  did  not  venture  within  the  limits  of 
its  fatal  grasp. 

Saber-tooth  Phylum.— Turning  to  the  saber-tooth  phylum, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Oligocene  Hoplophoneus  (Figs.  184,  B; 
186;  PI.  XIX)  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  saber-tooth  line.  In  this 
genus  the  upper  canine  was  long,  thin,  curved,  and  finely  serrated 
along  both  edges,  but  the  lower  canines  were  hardly  larger  than  the 
incisors.    The  skull  was  longer  than  in  modem  cats  and  in  every 
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way  resembled  a  smaller  and  more  primitive  edition  .of  that  of 
Smilodon.  The  lower  jaw  was  relatively  much  stouter  than  in  the 
latter  and  the  flange  was  so  deep  that  the  tusks  were  completely 
protected  and  could  only  be  used  when  the  ipouth  was  open.  SmiUh 
don^  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  used  the  tusks  very  eflFectively 
with  the  mouth  closed;  whether  it  did  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
which  can  not  now  be  decided.  The  body  and  tail  of  Hophphoneus 
had  more  the  proportions  of  a  modem  leopard,  but  the  limbs  were 
more  powerful,  although  far  less  so  than  in  Smilodon.  The  char- 
acter of  the  fore  limb  bones  implies  great  freedom  of  rotation  of  the 
fore  paw,  showing  it  to  have  had  a  more  general  use  than  in  modern 
cats.  The  feet  were  small,  five-toed,  but  with  fully  retractile  claws. 
Thus  Merriam  says:  ''The  presence  of  long,  knife-like  canines  is 
correlated  with  powerful  grasping  feet  possessing  highly  developed 
retractile  claws.  With  its  powerful  feet  the  animal  clung  to  its  prey 
while  it  struck  repeatedly  with  its  thin,  sharp  sabers." 

Macharodus  (Fig.  184,  D)  is  the  Miocene  to  Pleistocene  represent- 
ative of  the  saber-tooth  phylum,  known  from  very  fragmentary 
material  in  North  America,  but  from  practically  perfect  skulls 
in  the  Miocene  of  France.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  Smilodon, 
but  somewhat  more  primitive,  being  longer,  with  a  smaller  brain- 
case  and  muscular  crests.  The  mastoid  processes  for  the  insertion 
of  the  stabbing  muscles  of  the  neck  were  less  developed.  The  jaw, 
on  the  contrary,  was  proportionately  heavier  than  in  Smilodon  and 
the  protective  flange  much  larger.  It  was  insufficient,  however, 
fully  to  protect  the  canine  when  the  mouth  was  closed.  MachtBrv- 
dus  is  in  many  respects  midway  between  Hoplophoneus  and  Smilo- 
don, but  whether  or  not  any  of  the  American  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
forms  are  surely  of  that  genus  can  not  be  decided  until  skulls  are 
found.    The  jaws  which  are  known,  however,  are  quite  similar. 

ThtgenusSmUodoniFigs.  183,  A;  184,  F;  187;  PI.  XX)  terminates 
the  series  of  saber-tooth  cats  and  has  already  been  characterized 
in  contrast  with  Felis  (page  567).  It  seems  to  be  exclusively  New 
World,  the  European  Pleistocene  saber-tooths  belonging  to  the 
more  conservative  Macharodus,  Smilodon  was  originally  dis- 
covered in  South  America  (Pampas  formation),  but  its  presence  in 
North  America  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  profusion  of  its  re- 
mains at  Rancho  La  Brea.  As  it  is  often  found  in  association  with 
ground-sloths  {Mylodon,  etc.)  which  are  unknown  in  the  Old  World, 
its  final  specialization  over  the  more  conservative  MacfuBrodus, 
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its  European  contemporary,  may  well  have  been  a  special  adapta^ 
tion  to  destroy  and  devour  the  great  sloths  in  particular,  rather 
than  the  other  pachyderms  whiich  formed  the  dietary  staple  of  saber- 
tooths  in  general. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Buenos  Aires  n  ^ull  of 
Smilodon  neogcBuSf  casts  of  which  may  be  seen  in  many  muse%ims, 


Fig.  1S7. — Restoration  of  the  final  machxrodont,  Smilodon.    (After  Knight, 

from  Osborn.) 

in  which  one  of  the  tusks  is  locked  fast  by  its  tip  between  the  equix'a- 
lent  canine  and  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  has  been  cited  as 
argument  for  the  belief  that  these  structures  had  grown  so  huge  as 
to  become  an  actual  menace  to  the  individual,  causing  in  the  present 
instance  a  case  of  mechanical  lockjaw  which  was  followed  by  death 
from  starvation.  The  analogy,  although  not  precise,  lies  with  the 
deer  whose  antlers  are  occasionally  locked  in  combat,  resulting 
in  the  speedy  death  of  the  contestants,  either  from  starvation  or  be- 
cause their  subsequent  helplessness  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to 
human  or  other  enemies.  This  has  been  taken  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  momentum  in  variation  (Loomis),  by  which  is  meant  ortho- 
genetic  variation,  possibly  guided  in  part  by  natural  selection,  but 
which,  instead  of  ceasing  when  the  point  of  greatest  usefulness  is 
attained,  breaks  away  from  selection  control  and  continues  to 
increase  even  to  the  limit  of  disaster. 

Merriam  speaks  of  the  destructive  apparatus  of  the  saber-tooth 
tiger  as  ''  one  of  the  most  deadly  combinations  that  has  been  found 
in  any  flesh-eating  animal,  but  like  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
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high  power  gun  .there  seem  also  to  have  been  great  possibilities  for 
becoming  disabled;  and  if  the  long^  thin  sabers  were  once  broken 
the  saber-tooth  would  be  less  effective  than  the  other  lai^ge 
cats.  ...  In  a  large  number  of  specimens  found  there  is  evidence 
of  fracture  or  loss  of  one  [see  Plate  XX]  or  both  sabers  long  before 
the  death  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  extreme  specialization  of  this 
creature  may  have  led  to  a  stage  at  which  accidents  occurred  so 
commonly  as  to  destroy  the  type." 

Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  believe  ''that  such  a  noxious 
character  could  be  developed  to  the  point  of  seriously  reducing  the 
expectation  of  life  of  the  individuals  in  which  it  was  present,  much 
less  of  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  extinction  of  a  race."  He  be- 
lieves that  in  Stnilodon,  the  inmiense  development  of  the  canines 
''made  them  highly  efficient  weapons  for  a  particular  mode  of 
attack  and  was  an  essential  element  of  its  success  in  its  especial 
mode  of  life,  not  a  hindrance  or  bar  to  its  survival." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  evolution  of  the  biting  cats,  swift  of  foot 
and  p>owerful  of  jaw,  was  correlated  with  that  of  the  thin-skinned 
cursorial  ungulates,  their  normal  prey.  With  them,  these  cats 
spread  and  waxed  strong  and  powerful,  and  with  their  diminution 
in  the  New  World  the  felines  diminished.  In  the-  Old  World,  on 
the  contrary,  both  great  cats  and  great  game  of  the  cursorial  sort 
are  still  numerous. 

The  machaerodonts,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  pari  passu 
with  the  heavy,  slow-moving,  thick-skinned  forms  and  with  them 
they  diminished,  for  both  the  ungulates  and  the  sloths  and  their 
saber-tooth  enemies  are  extinct  in  the  New  World,  while  in  the  Old 
the  great  ungulates  are  rare  and  so  far  between  that  the  saber- 
tooths  have  entirely  disappeared  there  as  well.  Since  their  day  the 
elephants  and  rhinos,  once  their  stature  is  attained,  fear  no  foe  but 
man,  although  the  lions  and  tigers  do  assail  their  young  and  thus 
they  are  held  in  check.  It  is  the  old  story  of  high  and  narrow  spe- 
cialization and  the  dependence  upon  a  peculiar  sort  of  conditions 
and  of  food — eliminate  those  conditions  or  the  food  and  the  very 
specialization  which  was  once  a  mark  of  adaptability  now  makes 
the  race  inadaptable  and  its  doom  is  sealed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
Proboscideans 

Aside  from  the  whales  and  the  great  dinosaurs  of  the  Mesozoic, 
the  elephants  lead  the  kingdom  of  beasts  in  size  and  majesty,  and 
stand  unique  in  nobility  of  physical  and  mental  character.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  their  evolution  since  the  close  of  the  Eocene  can 
be  traced  with  great  fullness,  and  their  claim  to  our  interest,  second 
only  perhaps  to  that  of  the  horses  and  mankind,  is  complete. 

Place  in  Nature. — ^The  placental  mammals  may  be  grouped, 
principally  according  to  the  character  of  their  foot  armament,  into 
four  cohorts:  the  clawed  or  unguiculate  forms,  the  hoofed  or  un- 
gulate, the  nailed  or  primate,  and  the  cetaceans  or  whales.  Of 
these  the  Camivora  as  representatives  of  the  unguiculates  have 
been  discussed,  and  we  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  hoofed 
creatures,  of  which  the  Proboscidea  form,  in  a  sense,  the  most  primi- 
tive of  living  orders. 

Proboscidea  are  therefore  members  of  the  class  Mammalia,  cohort 
Ungulata,  which  embraces  also  the  familiar  Perissodactyla  and  Ar- 
tiodactyla,  the  archaic  Condylarthra  and  Amblypoda,  and  the 
curious  South  American  Notoungulata,  as  well  as  the  Hyra^oidea, 
and,  as  an  appendix  to  the  cohort,  the  Sirenia  or  sea-cows.  It  is 
with  the  last  two  orders  particularly  that  we  are  concerned,  for 
Paleontology  has  shown  that  however  far  removed  from  the  lordly 
elephant  the  humble  hyraces  or  conies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
whale-like  sea-cows  on  the  other  may  be,  they  are  nevertheless  the 
nearest  to  the  Proboscidea  of  all  n\ammalian  orders. 

The  great  divergences  between  the  ultimate  representatives  of 
the  Proboscidea  and  Sirenia,  the  elephant  and  manatee,  are  merely 
due  to  environmental  adaptation,  the  ofiF^ring  of  a  swamp-dwelling 
ancestor  coming  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  of  which  one  leads  to 
firmer  ground,  the  other  to  the  waters.  The  elephants'  evolution, 
as  we  shall  see,  largely  concerns  the  head;  the  body,  except  for  the 
increase  in  bulk  and  the  mechanical  readjustment  of  the  limbs  to 
bear  the  weight,  exhibiting  but  little  change  with  the  flight  of  time. 
The  sea-cow  (Fig.  i88),  on  the  other  hand,  is  profoundly  altered  in 
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Fic  iS3. — Manatee,  Ham^ee  anslralii,   (After  Brehm,  from  Lull.) 


Fin.  I  Sg.— Coniea  or  hyiacca,  Byrax  oiyitMcus.    (After  Brehm,  fnmi  Lull.) 
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its  bodily  contour,  the  hind  limbs  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
stead  there  has  been  developed  a  propulsive  tail.  The  head, 
however,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  elephant,  has  remained  prac- 
tically as  it  was. 

The  other  near  relatives  of  the  Proboscidea,  the  Hyracoidea 
(Fig.  189),  are  few,  nor  have  we  record  of  their  ever  having  been 
numerous.  They  are  small,  rabbit-like  animals,  differing  from  the 
proboscideans  in  that  their  feet  are  hoofed  instead  of  being  clawed; 
theur  ears  are  short  and  then:  teeth  are  those  of  ungulates — more 
like  those  of  a  miniature  rhinoceros  than  a  rodent.  These  are  the 
conies,  the  feeble  folk  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,'which  make  their 
dwelling  among  the  rocks,  and  they  have  existed  with  compara- 
tively little  change  for  millions  of  years,  while  elephant  and  sea- 
cow  lineage  have  departed  so  widely,  each  along  its  chosen  course. 
The  hyraces,  of  which  there  are  but  two  genera,  one  of  them,  curi- 
ously enough,  being  arboreal,  are  distributed  from  the  Arabian 
Penmsula  through  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These 
closely  related  orders,  Proboscidea,  Hyracoidea,  and  Sirenia,  are 
known  first  from  Africa  and  seem  to  form  the  principal  contribu- 
tion of  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  world's  mammalian  fauna  (see, 
however,  page  593). 

ELEPHANT  ANATOMY 

Something  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  elephant  is  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  evolutionary  changes  which  its 
ancestors  have  undergone.  In  our  discussion  of  this  structure  we 
will  speak  first  of  the  primitive  or  archaic  characteristics,  then  of 
the  elephant's  specializations. 

Archaic  Characters 

The  elephant  contains  within  its  huge  body  a  number  of  primi- 
tive features,  for  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal's  anatomy  are  less 
subject  to  mechanical  stresses  and  are  therefore  rather  more  con- 
servative in  their  rate  of  change  than  are  the  bones  and  teeth.  To 
enumerate  briefly:  the  stomach  is  simple  in  form,  the  liver  has  but 
two  lobes  without  a  gall-bladder,  the  lungs  are  simple  and  but 
slightly  lobated,  there  are  two  superior  venae  cavae  (the  ancient 
number)  which  carry  blood  to  the  heart,  the  placenta  by  which 
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the  unborn  young  are  nourished  is  primitivej  and  finally  the  brain, 
altHough  huge  in  size,  is  old-fashioned  in  form  in  that  the  cerd)nim 
or  fore-brain  does  not  cover  the  cerebellum,  a  notable  amtrast 
with  that  of  man. 

Skeletal  Structures. — The  feet  are  five-toed,  althou^  there  isa 
tendency  toward  the  reduction  of  the  lateral  digits  of  the  hind 
foot,  especially  in  the  African  elephant.  The  number  of  hoofs 
may  be  fewer  than  the  actual  digits,  as  the  entire  structure  b  en- 
cased within  a  huge  cylindrical  mass  of  flesh  and  skin  so  that  no 
external  sign  of  the  digits  other  than  their  terminal  nail-like  hoofs 
is  visible. 

The  carpal  or  wrist  bones  are  serial,  that  is,  placed  wie  above 
another  in  line  with  the  metacarpals  themselves.  Tliis  is  the  type 
of  wrist  seen  in  the  condylarth  Phenaatdus 
(Fig.  177)  and  is  mechanically  defective  as 
compared  with  a  di^laced  or  interlocking 
carpus  wherein  the  bones  alternate  as  do  the 
stones  in  a  well  laid  wall.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  a  serial  carpus  will  not  pn^Iy 
resist  splitting  stresses  and  therefore  can  not 
be  used  in  an  animal  which  is  either  digiti- 
grade  or  ungullgrade  Uunless,  as  tn  the  ele- 
phant, the  entire  footp  bound  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  these  strains. 

On  the  part  of  all  cursorial  ungulates  sudi 

as  the  horse  or  deer  the  ulna  tends  to  ^^ 

'  duce,  ei^ecially  in  its  lower  two-thirds,  the 

Fin.  igo— Fore  foot  of  upper  portion,  which  forms  the  elbow  iobt, 

viewed   from   in   front,  bemg  01  necessity  retamed.    In  the  Protws- 

sbowing  the  serial  caipaia  cidea,  on  the  Other  hand,  not  only  is  the 

noTO.T  '"""'    '^^'^^  "'"*  retamed  entire,  but  it  has  become  the 

dominant  bone  of  the  fore  arm,  the  radius 

being  much  more  slender  and  crossing  over  the  ulna  from  the  outer 

to  the  inner  side.    (See  PI.  XXII.) 

Specializaliotu 

Size. — ^The  grandeur  of  the  elephant  is  a  familiar  thing  in  these 
days  of  zo&logical  gardens  and  circus  caravans,  but  rarely  does 
one  see  a  really  huge  specimen.    The  tallest  living  elephants  be- 
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long  to  the  African  species,  as  those  of  India  are  longer  and  lower. 
"Jumbo"  (PI.  XXI),  the  huge  African  elephant  purchased  by 
P.  T.  Bamum  from  the  London  Zoo,  had  a  height  of  11  feet  and  a 
weight  of  t}4  tons!  His  weight  but  not  his  stature  was  exceeded 
by  a  huge  Indian  elephant  in  Bamum's  herd  a  few  years  ago. 
Wild  African  elephants  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  13  feet,  while 
the  largest  American  proboscidean  was  the  imperial  elephant  of 
the  early  Pleistocene  whose  stature  equalled  if  it  did  not  surpass 
that  of  the  African  form.  The  greatest  recorded  height  is  that 
announced  in  the  recent  English  press  for  a  straight-tusked  ele- 
phant, Elephas  arUiquus,  discovered  near  Chatham,  England,  in  a 
Pleistocene  river  terrace  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Military  Engineering  at  Upnor.  This  creature  will  rival,  if  not 
exceed  in  size  the  great  skeleton  of  Elephas  meridionalis  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  which  measiu^s  about  14  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder. 

Pillar-like  Limbs.— While  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  feet  are 
primitive  in  their  nimibers  and  arrangement,  they  are  modified  in 
one  way  in  that  they  lack  the  angulation  characteristic  of  ordinary 
ungulates  and  are  perpendicular  one  above  another.  Thus  in  the 
horse  the  thigh  is  permanently  flexed  at  the  knee  so  that  its  long 
diameter  is  always  oblique,  but  that  of  the  elephant  is  vertical. 
This  produces  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  bone  itself,  for  in 
the  horse  it  is  an  elongated  S  with  the  articular  faces  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  axis;  in  the  elephant  it  is  I-shaped,  the  articula- 
tions lying  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  bone.  As  the  stress  is 
thus  transmitted  through  the  length  of  the  bone,  the  latter  may 
be  flattened  without  serious  detriment  to  its  strength,  which  is 
impossible  when  the  stress  passes  obliquely  through  the  bone. 
We  find  this  same  type  of  limb  again  and  again,  as  in  the  ambl3qxxi 
Dinoceras  and  the  sauropod  dinosaiurs,  and,  while  these  creatures 
have  not  been  observed  in  the  flesh,  the  inference  that  their  limbs 
were  elephantine  as  an  adjustment  to  weight-carrying  is  irresistible. 

Shortening  of  the  Neck. — ^As  a  rule,  long  limbs  like  those  of  the 
elephants  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the 
neck,  as  in  the  horse  or  more  notably  the  giraffe,  to  enable  the 
owner  to  reach  the  ground.  This  arrangement  serves  well  enough 
where  the  head  is  comparatively  small  and  there  is  no  proboscis,  but 
in  the  elephant  the  huge  head  could  hardly  be  borne  on  a  long 
neck,  and  besides,  the  proboscis  obviates  the  necessity  for  this. 
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.  Proboscis. — ^The  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  in  many  ways  its  most 
distinctive  feature  and,  indeed,  gives  the  name  to  the  order.  It  is 
the  much  elongated  combined  nose  and  upper  lip,  and  the  nostrils 
run  the  entire  length,  terminating  at  the  tip,  which  is  provided 
with  one  (Indian)  or  two  (African)  finger-like  processes  by  which 
relatively  minute  objects  may  readily  be  picked  up.  The  trunk 
is  a  great  muscular  mass  with  an  enormous  number  of  com- 
ponent muscles  which  by  their  coordinate  movement  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  organ  as  a  whole  or  curl  it  about  any  larger  object  to 
be  lifted.  It  abundantly  compensates  for  the  extremely  short 
neck.  , 

Form  of  the  SkuU. — ^Next  to  the  proboscis,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable elephantine  features  is  the  peculiar  proportions  assumed 
by  the  skull,  which  has  not  only  increased  in  actual  size,  but  its 
height  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  length  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  animals.  This  is  simply  a  mechanical  adaptation  to  give 
leverage  for  the  great  weight  of  the  trunk  and  its  occasional  bur- 
dens. The  skull  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lever  of  which  the  oc- 
cipital condyles  form  the  fulcrum,  the  long  axis  the  weight  arm,  and 
the  occipital  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis,  the  power  arm. 
Shortening  the  long  axis  reduces  the  weight  arm,  while  the  height- 
ening of  the  skull,  especially  at  the  occiput,  lengthens  relatively 
and  actually  the  power  arm,  thus  increasing  the  leverage  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  greater  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the 
great  elastic  ligament  (ligamentum  nucha^  which  runs  backward 
to  the  vertebral  spines  and  bears  the  weight  of  the  head,  and  for 
the  hugie  muscles  of  the  neck.  Thus  not  only  is  the  power  greatly 
increased,  but  it  is  much  more  effectively  applied  through  this 
^'buUdogging"  of  the  skull,  as  it  has  been  called.  The  alterations 
in  shape  thus  described  do  not  carry  with  them  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  brain  cavity,  but  the  outer  and  inner  "tables"  of  the 
cranial  bones  have  separated  from  each  other  and  the  intervening 
space  has  become  filled  with  air-cells  separated  by  thin,  apparently 
irregular,  bony  plates.  To  this  cancellous  bone  with  its  air-cells 
the  name  diploe  has  been  given.  It  is  found  in  the  skulls  of  other 
animals  and  of  man  where  wide  expansions  of  bone  are  developed, 
such  as  in  the  skull  of  Coryphodon  (page  555),  but  nowhere  is  the 
diploe  developed  to  the  extent  found  in  the  elephant. 

Dentition. — Another  highly  characteristic  proboscidean  feature 
is  the  dentition,  remarkable  in  three  ways:  fewness  of  the  teeth 
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present  at  any  one  time,  tooth  succession,  and  the  development 
of  the  individual  tooth  itself. 

An  elephant  (genus  Elepkas)  never  has  more  than  one  pair  of 
tu^s,  which  are  the  second  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  one  complete 
or  two  partial  grinders  in  each  half  of  each  jaw,  that  is,  six  complete 
or  ten  partially  worn  and  partly  formed  teeth  at  any  one  time. 
Of  course  the  total  number  of  teeth  is  greater,  twenty-eight  as 
compared  with  the  normal  forty-four,  but  instead  of  having  a 
milk  set,  succeeded  vertically  by  the  permanent  teeth,  the  teeth 
appear  in  numerical  sequence.  The  upper  milk  tusks  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  permanent  ones  as  in  other  mammals;  the  grinders, 
however,  are  formed  one  at  a  time  in  the  rear  part  of  the  jaws  and 
move  forward  to  replace  those  worn  out  by  use.  Owen  tells  us 
that  the  milk  or  deciduous  tusk  appears  beyond  the  gum  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  month  and  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  in 
length  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part  where 
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it  protrudes  from  the  socket.  The  permanent  tusk  cuts  the  gum 
usually  a  month  or  two  after  the  milk  tusk  is  shed.  The  first 
molar  tooth  appears  during  the  second  week,  is  complete  and  in 
full  use  at  three  months,  and  is  shed  when  the  elephant  is  about 
two  years  old.  The  second  molar  has  most  of  the  plates  (see  page 
585)  in  use  at  two  years  of  age  and  is  shed  at  six,  the  third  ap- 
pears at  two,  is  at  its  maximum  at  five,  and  is  shed  at  nine.  These 
are  looked  upon  as  milk  molars.  The  first  true  molar,  which  is 
the  fourth  grinder  in  succession,  appears  at  the  dxth  year  and  is 
shed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  the  fifth  shows  its  crown  at 
twenty  and  is  shed  probably  at  sixty,  and  the  last  molar  appears 
at  from  forty  to  fifty  years  and  lasts  out  the  century. 

The  tusks  are  spirally  curved,  elongated  cones  composed,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  patch  of  enamel  at  their  unworn  tip,  entirely  of 
dentine  or  ivory  of  superlative  fineness.  -They  grow  from  a  large 
conical  pulp  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus  or  socket,  and  are  formed 
continuously  throughout  the  animal's  life.  Many  other  creatures, 
such  as  the  rodents,  have  continually  growing  incisors,  but  with 
them  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are  antagonistic  and  are  k^t 
within  limits  by  wear.  With  the  elephant's  tusks  this  is  not  true 
and  while  their  use,  especially  that  of  digging,  entaUs  some  wear, 
there  is  nothing  to  limit  their  monstrous  growth.  The  tusks  of  the 
Indian  or  Asiatic  elephant  are  comparatively  moderate  in  size,  the 
largest  cited  by  Owen  in  his  Odontography  having  a  length  of  9  feet 
with  a  basal  diameter  of  8  inches  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds;  but, 
as  he  says,  these  dimensions  are  rare  in  the  Asiatic  species.  The 
record  for  an  African  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  superb 
pair  of  tusks  recently  seen  in  New  York,  of  which  the  right  one 
was  10  feet  )4  inches  long  by  23  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed 
224  pounds,  while  the  left  was  10  feet  ^}4  inches  long  by  24}^  inches 
around  and  weighed  239  pounds,  giving  a  total  of  463  pounds  for 
the  pair!  '  It  is  said  that  the  creature  that  bore  these  tusks  was  so 
old  and  the  tusks  so  burdensome  that  he  occaaonally  had  to  stop 
and  rest  their  tips  on  the  ground.  The  females  of  both  species 
usually  have  smaller  and  straighter  tusks  than  the  males,  although 
the  tusks  may  be  vestigial  in  the  Asiatic  females  and  in  the  males 
as  well.  In  certain  of  the  extinct  forms,  notably  the  imperial  ele- 
phant of  southern  United  States  and  Me^wico,  the  tusks  are  much 
larger,  those  of  a  specimen  at  Yale  measuring  more  than  13  feet  on 
the  curve,  while  one  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  said  to  exceed  16  feet. 
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The  molar  teeth  (Fig.  192)  are  highly  complex  structures  made 
up  of  a  number,  up  to  twenty-seven  or  more,  of  transverse  plates 
or  lamellie,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  flattened  mass  of  dentin? 
surrounded  by  enamel.   The  plates  are  united  by  a  third  substance 
known  as  cement  so  that  as  the 
crown  wears  away  it  bears  a  num- 
ber of  transverse  ridges,  formed  of  1 
the  harder  enamel,  separated  by 
depressions  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  the  softer  cement  or  dentine 
as  the  case  may  be.    The  first  teeth 
are  relatively  simple,  but  the  num- 
ber of  plates  and  consequent  ridges, 
two  to  a  plate,  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  teeth  until  in  the  last 
molar   the   maximum   of   twenty- 
seven  for  the  Asiatic  and  ten  or 
eleven  for  the  African  elephant  is 
reached,  the  latter  being  more  prim- 
■Uv.  in  its  tooth  stntcture.  i-SrT™V„'  'ST  b! 

Bram. — As  we  have  already  seen,  Bcciioned  longitudinally.  Bbdi,  en- 
the  brain  is  of  an  old-fashioned  sort  "^^-  °^^^l^:  dentine;  dots,  a>- 
in    that    the   fore-brain   does    not  """ ' 

cover  the  hind-brain;  on  the  other  hand,  its  specializations  lie  in 
its  great  size,  which  actually  twice  exceeds  that  of  man  and  is 
second  only  to  the  size  of  the  brain  of  the  great  whales.  In  ad- 
'dition  to  its  volume  the  elephant  brain  is  noted  for  its  convolu- 
tions but  this  is  in  part  an  adaptation  to  size,  for  the  bulk  of  an 
object  increases  wiUi  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  while  the  surface 
enlai^es  with  the  square;  the  one  therefore  outruns  the  other,  and 
if  thev  are  to  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  each  other  the  surface  must 
be  increased  by  infolding.  Beddard  speaks  of  the  proboscidean 
brain  as  a  great  specialization  of  a  low  type. 

The  intelligence  ofthe  elephant  has  been  exa^erated  by  some 
writers  and  greatly  minimized  by  others.  Elephants  possess  a 
remarkable  memory  of  injuries,  real  or  fancied;  of  misfortunes; 
of  friend  and  foe;  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  ripening  of  fa- 
vorite fruits,  as  many  a  planter  knows  to  his  cost.  They  also  learn 
to  perform  complex  labors,  such  as  the  carrying  and  piling  of  logs 
in  the  teak  yards  of  India  without  direction  other  than  the  initial 
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order;  they  are  obedient  and  docile,  notably  those  of  India,  and 
this  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
are  not  domestic  animals  in  the  sense  of  being  the  product  of  genera- 
tions of  selective  breeding,  but  that  practically  every  one  is  caught 
wild  and  subsequently  tamed,  so  that  these  qualities  of  which  we 
speak  are  inherent  in  the  race. 

But  the  docility,  especially  of  the  males,  is  subject  to  rude  in- 
terruption by  periods  of  nervous  excitement,  apparently  of  a  sexual 
nature,  known  as  "must,"  during  which  they  become  very  danger- 
ous and  sometimes  destroy  the  keepers  in  their  paroxysms  of  rage. 

Ultimately  all  male  elephants 
become  surly  and  intract- 
able; in  the  wild  state  such 
are  known  as  rogues  and  live 
apart  from  their  kind  until 
they  die.  The  great  Asiatic 
elephant  "Gunda"  (see  PL 
XXIII,  B)  in  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  when  pur- 
chased in  1904  was  so  docile 
that  children  rode  upon  his 
back.  In  1908  he  b^an  to 
show  signs  of  surliness  and 
the  following  year  made  a 
murderous  attack  upon  his 
keeper.  In  191 2  "Gunda" 
was  put  in  chains  for  another 

Fig.  193.— Embryonic   elephant,  Loxodonta  savage  assault,  and  in    1913 

(kfrkana,  resting  on  a  drinking  glass.  (From  another  keeper  had  a  narrow 
nuusiratum.)  escape  from  death.     Finally 

in  1 91 5  the  beast  had  become  so  dangerous  and  so  unhappy  that  in 
spite  of  being  in  every  other  way  a  superb  specimen  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed.  His  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  about  twenty-four  years.  The  famous  "Jumbo"  was  sold 
from  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  because  he  was  no  longer 
trustworthy  from  the  same  cause.  He  was  not,  however,  a  con- 
firmed rogue,  even  when  he  died  three  and  a  half  years  later, 
"Jumbo"  was  also  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  nature  of  human  mental 
development  and  that  of  the  elephant.    One  of  the  most  potent 
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factors  in  the  evolution  of  man's  mind  is  his  ability  to  handle 
various  objects  and  thus  bring  them  before  the  eyes  for  examination. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  elephant,  although  to  a  less  extent,  and  un- 
doubtedly has  aided  mate-  ^ 
rially  in  its  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Elephants  have  been 
rightly  accused  of  timidity 
and  cowardice,  though 
when  brought  to  bay  rage 
may  simulate  courage, 
making  a  charging  tusker  a 
most  formidable  foe. 

Senses.  —  In  common 
with  most  forest  and  jungle  .  / 

dwellers  with  whom  oppor- 
tunity for  extended  vision 
is  rare,  elephants  are  rel- 
atively dull  of  sight,  though 
keen  of  scent  and  hearing, 
in  fact,  marvelously  so,  for 
Schillings,  the  German  ex- 
plorer, tells  us  that  they 
either  have  an  acuteness  of 
some  known  sense  far  be- 
yond our  comprehension  or 
some  other  sense  unknown 
to  us.  The  latter,  how- 
.ve,,  is  hardly  possible  and  ZT.^;:^;:-^^"^^^::^, 
Since  the  sentinels  01   the 

herd  ^nd  with  uplifted  trunk  testing  the  breeze,  it  is  probably  in 
the  sense  of  smell  that  elephants  arc  thus  gifted. 

EVIDENCES  FOR  EVOHJTrON 

Ontogeny 

But  little  is  known  of  the  earlier  stages  of  elephant  ontogeny 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  embryonic  material.  The  smallest 
and  most  immature  embryo  of  which  a  description  has  been  thus 
far  published  was  pictured  in  L' Illustration  for  December  20,  1913 
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(see  Fig,  193).  In  this  picture  the  creature,  whose  length  was  but 
17  centimeters  (6^8  inches),  is  seen  astride  an  ordinary  drinking 
glass  (tumbler),  but  even  at  this  early  stage  is  essentially  elephan- 
tine, proboscis  and  all.  About  the  only  thing  noticeable  in  the 
picture  wherein  the  specimen  departs  from  the  normal  elephant 
is  the  marked  angulation  of  the  limbs  and  the  relatively  greater 
length  of  the  foot  below  the  heel.  The  embryo  is  that  of  an  African 
elephant  from  the  Kongo. 

Aside  from  the  gradual  increase  in  tooth  complexity  with  age, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  ontogenetic  change  is  the  heightening 
of  the  skull  with  the  development  of  the  diploe,  for  the  cranium  of 
a  new-born  elephant  is  like  that  of  other  mammals,  a  comparativdy 
thin-walled  brain-case,  the  cavity  of  which  increases  but  little  in 
size  with  the  growth  of  the  skull  as  a  whole,  as  the  figure  shows 
(Fig.  194). 

Phytogeny 

Size. — ^The  phylogenetic  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  amply 
recorded  by  the  remarkably  extensive  series  of  fossil  Probosddea 
which  have  come  to  light.  If  Mcsritheriutn  (see  page  593)  is  to  be 
considered  a  proboscidean  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  its  estimated 
height  of  3J^  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  one  extreme  in  the  series, 
that  oi'Ekphas  antiquus  of  14  feet  as  the  other,  an  increase  of  about 
four  diameters  or  sixty-four  times  in  bulk. 

Dentition. — ^The  dental  formula  of  Masritherium  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus:  incisors,  ^^^~^;  canines,  ^;  premolars,  ^; 
molars,  |^  =  fg  =  3^  teeth,  a  very  slight  reduction  fronj  the 
normal  44. 

In  PdcRomastodon  (see  page  593)  the  formula  is:  i,  ^;  c,  ^; 

P'  3?'  ™'  3^  '^  M  "  ^°'  ^°  AfayW(?»  americanus:  d^duous 
teeth:  i,  ^^i  c,  ^;  m,  ^  =  |  =  16;  permanent  teeth:  i,^^; 
c,  315;  P>  i=i5  ^»  H  =  gi^  =  i3-2o.  Elephas:  deciduous  and 
permanent:  i,  —;  m,  51^  =  7^  =  28.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  teeth  during  the 
progress  of  evolution;  especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  the 
number  present  in  the  jaws  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  earliest  proboscidean  {Mosriiherium)  the  molar  teeth  are 
small  and  short-crowned,  with  two  or  three  simple  transversecresi 
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separated  by  open  valleys.  As  time  goes  on  the  number  of  cross 
crests  becomes  greater,  although  in  the  mastodons  there  are  never 
more  than  five  or  six.  The  mastodons  have,  moreover,  little  or  no 
cement  in  the  intervening  valleys,  although  the  latter  may  be  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  additional  cusps.  In  some  species  the  worn 
crests  are  comparatively  simple,  in  others  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complex  "trefoil"  pattern  of  the  enamel  produced  by  wear. 

The  transitional  elephants  of  the  genus  Stegodon  (see  page  600) 
have  more  complicated  teeth,  the  crests  increasing  in  number  up 
to  ten  and  becoming  narrower;  there  is  also  a  tendency  toward  the 
filling  of  the  valleys  with  cement.  In  Ekpkas  the  deep-crowned 
complex  grinding  teeth  suitable  for  harsh  herbage  are  perfected, 
reaching  great  intricacy  in  the  Siberian  mammoth,  Elephas  primi- 
genius,  in  which  the  number  of  crests  may  be  twenty-five  or  more. 
In  the  African  elephant,  Loxodonta,  the  teeth  are  less  complex  in 
that  not  only  are  the  crests  fewer,  ten  or  twelve,  but  each  be- 
comes lozenge-shaped  upon  wear  rather  than  having  the  form  of 
a  greatly  compressed  ellipse  with  parallel  sides. 

Tusks. — ^The  earliest  form,  Mosritherium,  has  three  incisor  teeth 
above  on  each  side,  the  second  pair  of  which  are  lai;ger  than  the 
others  and  point  sharply  downward;  the  single  lower  incisors  are 
in  the  form  of  procumbent  tusks  almost  horizontal  in  their  position. 
Faligomastodon,  the  next  stage,  has  a  single  paif  of  tusks  above, 
with  a  broad  enamel  band,  and  a  pair  of  spatulate  ones  below  at«the 
end  of  the  elongating  lower  jaw.  None  of  the  tusks  are  contin- 
uously growing  as  in  later  forms.  From  Pakeomastodan  on,  the  tusks 
are  borne  in  both  jaws  and  grow  continuously  throughout  life,  the 
upper  pair,  which  are  curved  downward,  possessing  an  enamel  band 
on  their  outer  face.  These  are  the  four-tuskers  or  tetrabelodonts. 
Subsequently  all  of  the  Probosddea  lose  the  lower  tusks  although 
vestiges,  one  or  two,  may  lie  present  in  the  male  of  the  American 
mastodon.  With  the  loss  of  the  lower  tusks  the  upper  ones  turn 
upward  and  finally  lose  their  enamel,  as  in  the  form  just  mentioned 
and  in  the  true  elephants. 

Lower  Jaw. — ^The  lower  jaw  also  undergoes  a  remarkable  evolu- 
tionary change,  elongating  at  the  symphysis  with  the  development 
of  the  lower  tusks  until  a  maximum  is  reached,  after  which,  with 
the  loss  of  these  tusks,  it  shortens  until  but  a  spout-like  vestige 
of  the  old  elongation  remains.  In  the  aberrant  form  Dinotherium 
the  lower  tusks  are  retained  but  the  jaw  bends  downward  sharply 
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Fic.  T05. — Evolution  of  head  and  molar  teeth  oF  mastodons  and  ete- 
phants.  A,  A'.EItpkai,  Pleislocrnei  B.  SUgodan,  Plioteoe;  C,  C'.Mti- 
leden.  Pleistocene;  D,  D',  TrUspkoian.  Miocene;  E,  E',  Palaamaittiim, 
Oligocene;  F,  F',  MaTilkirium,  Eocene.   (After  Lull.) 
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at  the  symphysis  so  that  the  short,  pointed  tusks  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  jaw.  The  upper  tusks  are  apparently  lacking.  Tusks  seem 
to  have  had  for  their  stimulating  function  that  of  digging — first  a 
spade-like  use  of  the  spatulate  lower  tusks,  the  upper  ones  having 
possibly  a  pickaxe-like  function  for  loosening  the  earth.  Later 
when  the  upp>er  ones  assume  the  entire  digging  function,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  turn  upward  instead  of  down.  The  African  ele- 
phant to  this  day  is  a  most  industrious  digger  and  the  right  tusk, 
as  a  consequence,  is  almost  always  the  shorter  of  the  two.  The 
use  to  which  Dinotkerium  put  its  lower  tusks  is  conjectural;  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  may  have  been  partially 
aquatic  and  the  simplicity  of  its  teeth  points  to  a  very  succulent 
sort  of  food,  possibly  of  aquatic  or  swamp  vegetation;  if  so,  the 
tusks  may  have  been  used  for  detaching  it. 

Proboscis. — ^The  presence  of  a  proboscis  is  always  indicated  by 
the  shortening  and  backward  retreat  of  the  nasal  bones,  together 
with  a  strengthening  of  the  adjoining  bones  for  muscle  attachment. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  MasrUherium  bore  a 
proboscis  of  any  sort,  although  it  may  have  possessed  a  prehensile 
upper  lip;  but  even  this  cannot  be  proved.  In  Palcsomastodan,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nasals  have  receded  and  the  rear  of  the  skull 
has  begun  to  heighten,  indicating  that  a  proboscis  had  been  de- 
veloped probably  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  beyond  the 
lower  tusks.  Thus  the  development  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  trunk  which  developed 
pari  passu  with  the  elongating  lower  jaw.  Although  the  jaw  was 
long,  however,  the  proboscis  was  distinctly  limited  in  its  move- 
ment, for  while  it  could  be  raised  and  swayed  from  side  to  side  it 
could  not  be  bent  downward  unless  to  one  side  of  the  jaw.  The 
shortening  of  the  jaw,  or,  as  in  Dinotheriuntf  its  downward  curva- 
ture, left  the  proboscis  as  the  wonderful  pendent  organ  which  the 
living  elephant  possesses. 
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ANCESTRY 

Early  Tertiary  Ancestors,— The  genus  MasrMeriutn  (Mcms, 
an  ancient  lake  near  which  the  remains  were  found,  and  Oifip^ 
beast)  (Figs.  195,  F,  F';  196;  197) 
comes  from  rocks  of  late  Eocene 
and  Lower  Oligocene  age  in  what 
is  known  as  the  FayAm  district  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  some  60  miles 
southwest  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  The 
form  is  imperfectly  known  except 
for  the  skuU,  whidi  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  proboscidean  in  that     fio.  zg6.— Skull  of  Maritkentim  h- 

the  face  is  short,  the  middle  portion  «»"»»  Eocene,  Africa  (Fajnim).  One- 
long,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  Y^^iJ^^^  "^  ^^^  ^'*^' 
a   proboscis.     However,    it   does 

show  the  beginnings  of  proboscidean  evolution  in  that  the  nasal 
openings  are  large  and  are  beginning  to^recede,  the  air-cells  are 
beginning  to  form  in  the  back  of  the  skull,  the  second  pair  of 
upper  incisors  are  enlarging  into  tusks,  the  molars  are  transversely 
ridged,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  low^Jaw^is  elongating  and 
becoming  spout-like.  So  much  of  the  skeleton  as  is  known  indicates 
an  animal  about  3;^  feet  high.  This  creature  was  probably  a 
swamp>-dweller,  living  upon  the  succulent  semiaquatic  herbage  of 

the  time.  It  is  unrecorded  outside 
of  the  FayAm,  but  seems  to  have 
existed  into  the  Lower  Oligocene 
so  as  to  become  a  contemporary 
with  the  next  genus. 

The  succeeding  genus  in  the 
evolutionary  series,  Pakeomasto- 
don  (iraXaifk,  ancient,  and  mas- 

Flo.    107— Head    of   Maeriikerium,   re-    todofl)  (FigS.  195,  E,  E';  198;  I99) 

stored.  (After  Osbom.)  ^^  ^j^^  discovered  in  the  Lower 

Oligocene  of  the  FaydUn  district,  but  has  recently  been  reported 
from  the  Gaj  horizon  of  northern  India  in  the  Siwalik  hills.  It  is 
an  undoubted  proboscidean  of  larger  size  than  its  predecessor  and 
with  limbs  mucb-  like  those  of  modem  types.  The  skull  has  in- 
creased material^/  in  height,  with  a  considerable  development  of 
diploS,  and  the^innall  nasals  with  their  openings  have  receded  so 
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^^  that  they  lie  just  in  front  of  the  orbit  much  as  in  the  modem 
tapirs.  This  would  imply  the  development  of  a  short  extensile 
proboscis.  The  up- 
per and  lower  ca- 
nine and  incisor ^ 
teeth  have  entirely 
disappeared,  mth  I 
the  exception  of  ; 
the  second  pair  of  ^ 
incisors,  which! 
have  become  well  \ 
devel(q)ed  tusks. 
Those  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  large, 
Fic.  198. — Skull  of  Fdaemattoion,  Oligocene,  Africa  downward  curved, 
(^JUn).   One-twelfth  natuml  size.   (After  Andrews,  from   ^^^    ^^^   ^   ^^^ 

of  enamel  on  their 
outer  face.  The  lower  jaw  has  elongated  considerably,  especially 
at  the  symphyas,  and  the  tusks  point  directly  forward  as  in 
MxrUh^riunt.  The  premolar  teeth  have  two  and  the  molars  three 
transverse  crests  composed  of  distinct  tubercles,  while  the  hinder- 
most  tooth  is  tending  to  develop  yet  another  crest.  The  neck 
is  fairly  long,  al- 
though the  posterior 
cervical  vertebrte  tend 
to  shorten, 
q  Dinotherium     (G  r. 

^  Setvik,  terrible)  (Figs. 
200,  201),  an  extinct 
proboscidean  whose 
remains  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  of 

Europe    and     India,   Fio.   195.— HeiuI  of  Palaomatloian,  it*tOKd.   (Fko 
differs   remarkably  moddbyLuU.) 

fuom  the  contemporary  mastodons,  mainly  in  its  dentition,  in 
that  the  teeth,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  proboscideans 
~-,       in  general  and  have  the  normal  vertical  succej^on,  have  but  iwo 
'•      transverse  crests.    They  are  therefore  the  simplest  of  proboscidean 
molars.    The  upper  tusks  appear  to  be  lacking  and,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  lower  jaw  with  its  contained  tusks  bends  abruptly  down- 
ward at  the  symphysis.  There  is  evidence  for  the  presence  of  a 
well  developed  trunk 
and  the  remainder  of 
the  skeleton  is  typi- 
c  a  1 1  y  proboscidean. 
The  skuU  and  the 
body  and  limbs  have 
much  the  proportions 
ot  the  American 
mastodon.  A  gigan- 
tic skeleton  from  the 
Roumanian  PHocene, 
Dinolherium  gigantis- 
simum,  exceeds  the 
largest  mastodon  in 
stature.  We  can  con- 
jecture little  of  the 
origin  or  of  the  habits 
ol  this  form  except 
that  its  food  must 
have   been  of  a  very       Fio.  mo.— Skull   ol   Dinotktrium  tituMtum,   Lower 

succulent    sort.      Its  ^^^-J^^^^v-  o^ff^f"  "^^'^  ^-    t"'"™ 
,.  ,  ,.     Bnli^  Museum  Guide  to  Elephants.) 

line    must   have   di- 
verged from  the  main  proboscidean  stem  very  early,  as  even 
Palaomastodon   is   too  far  advanced  to  have  given  rise  to  it. 
It  represents  an  aberrant  side  line  of  fairly  long  duration, 

Later  T  e  r  t  i  a  r  y  Mastodons.— 

There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to 
the  exact  relationship  of  the  various 
species  of  later  Tertiary  mastodons 
and  their  exact  phylogeny  is  not  yet 
clearly  understood,  so  the  classifica- 
tion here  given  is  tentative  and  sub- 
ject to  future  revision. 

It  seems  most  natural  to  group  to- 
getherallof  thefour-tuskedmastodons  / 
with  the  elongated  lower  jaw  under  ^ 
J,'^-^^-^'^°^'>^"^'''-  the   name    Tetrabdodon   (Gr.  rerpa-, 
Oitnrn.)  lOur,  peAOT,  dart,  oiiovii,  tooth),  but  a 
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Fig.  302. — ^Restoration  of  Trilophodon.     (From  British  Museum   Guide  to 

Elephants.) 

study  of  their  molar  teeth  seems  to  show  that  at  least  two  parallel 
evolutionary  lines  would  be  thus  included,  both  of  which  from  the 
trend  of  proboscidean  evolution  passed  through  a  four-tusked  stage. 
Classifying  them  in  this  way  we  recognize  two  principal  genera, 
Trilophodon  (Gr.  rpi-y  three,  and  \rf^09,  crest)  and  Teiralopkodon 
(Gr.  rerpa-y  four,  and  XJ^09,  crest)  in  which  the  intermediate 
molars  (milk  molar  4,  molars  i,  2)  have  three  and  four  cross  crests 
respectively. 

Trilophodon  (Figs.  195,  D,  D';  202)  is  the  third  stage  in  proboscid- 
ean evolution,  if  we  omit  Dinotherium,  and  is  well  represented 
by  the  Miocene  Trilophodon  angustidens  of  which  a  splendid  speci- 
men from  Gers,  France,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris  (see  PL  XXII).  It  was  jn  animal  of  con- 
siderable  size,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Indian  elephant,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  enormously  long  lower  jaw,  which  with  its  contained 
tuaks  had  reached  a  mechanical  limit  of  efficiency.   The  downward 
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curved,  enamel-banded  upper  tusks  do  not  reach  much  beyond 
the  limit  of  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  adult  molars  have  at- 
tained such  a  size  that  but  two  can  be  contained  in  a  jaw  at  any 

one  time.  Corre- 
^  lated  with  the  great 
length  of  the*  jaws  is 
a  marked  increase  in 
the  diplog  of  the 
skull.  TrUophodon 
was  a  great  migrant, 
for  not  only  do  we 

Fig.  203.— Head  of   tdralopkodon  lnUi.     The  lower  ^^    ^^    remains    in 

jawy  the  longest  recorded  in  ai^^  proboscidean,  measures  Europe     and    Africa 

at  least  6  feet  in  length.  About  one-fortieth  natural  size.  \^yxX,  it  was  the  first 
(After  Barbour,  from  Kunz.)  t.       -j        ^  « 

probosadean  to  reach 
North  America  and  must  have  come  by  way  of  Asia  early  in 
Miocene  time.  Thereafter  the  Proboscidea  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  fauna  of  North  America  until  the  extinction  of  the 
American  mastodon  in  post-Glacial  time.  TrUophodon  productus  is 
a  well  known  Texan  specimen  from  the  Pliocene. 

The  group  known  as  Tetralophodon  is  also  long-jawed,  one  Amer- 
ican form,  Tetralophodon  luUi  (Fig.  203),  from  the  Nebraska  Plio- 
cene, possessing  a  mandible  at  least  6  feet  in  length  and  very  heavily 
built,  and  the  entire  animal  must  have  been  ponderous.  The  type 
specimen,  that  of  a  very  old  animal,  has  but  one  badly  worn  molar 
left  in  each  jaw.  Tetralophodonts  are  numerous  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  World.  In  the  latter  they  give  rise  to  the  next  genus  to 
be  considered,  Dibelodon, 

In  Dibelodon  (Gr.  Si-,  two,  ffeXo^,  dart)  (Fig.  204)  the  molar  teeth 
are  sunilar  and,  because  the  intervening  valleys  are  blocked  by  ad- 
ditional cu^s,  form,  when  worn,  a  rather  intricate  enamel  pattern. 
It  differs  from  the  tetralophodont  group,  however,  in  the  loss  of 
its  lower  tusks  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  jaw.  The 
enamel  band  of  the  upper  tusks  also  tends  to  disappear  and  in  its 
final  stage  we  have  a  form  not  unlike  Mastodon  itself  except  for 
the  greater  complication  of  its  grinders.  Dibelodon  is  found  wide- 
^read  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
was  almost  the  only  proboscidean  to  reach  South  America,  where 
it  spread,  one  species  along  the  Andean  highland,  another  in  the 
lower  coimtry  to  the  east.   The  genus  persisted  into  the  Pleistocene 
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in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  in  the  north  was  replaced  by  Mas- 
todon. 

Mastodon  (Gr.  fia<rr<kj  breast,  and  cJSow,  tooth)  (Figs.  195,  C,  C; 
205,  206),  the  best  known  of  American  proboscideans,  belongs  in 


Fig.  204. — ^Skull  of  Dibelodon  andium.  Pleistocene,  South  America.    (Modified  from 

Burmeister.) 

reality  to  the  trilophodont  group,  as  its  intermediate  molars  pos- 
sessed but  three  crests.  They  also  lack  the  intervening  cusps  of 
Tetralophodony  so  that  the  tooth  is  simpler  in  its  appearance.  The 
lower  jaw  is  shortened  in  common  with  that  of  all  later  proboscid- 
eans, but  as  we  have  seen,  vestigial  and  apparently  functionless 
tusks  may  be  present  in  some  lower  jaws,  presumably  those  of 
males.    The  huge  specimen,  the  so-called  Warren  mastodon,  m  the 


Fig.  205. — Skull  of  Mastodon  americanus,  Pleistocene,  North  America.    (After 

LuU.) 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  one  such  tusk,  while 
the  Otisville  specimen,  a  splendid  young  male  mounted  in  the  Yale 
Museum,  has  none,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  socket.  The  masto- 
don attained  a  height  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Indian  elephant, 
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Fto.  306. — ^Restoration  of  the  American  mastodon.    (After  Knight,  from  Osbom.) 

from  7  to  9  feet,  but  was  much  stockier  and  more  robust  in  build, 
a  feature  especially  noticeable  in  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
massiveness  of  the  limb  bones.  The  skull  also  differs  from  that  of 
the  true  elephants  in  its  lower,  more  primitive  contour,  and  although 
there  is  a  large  development  of  air-cells  in  the  cranial  walls,  the 
brain  cavity  is  relatively  larger.  The  upper  tusks  are  comparable 
to  those  of  the  elephants  in  the  absence  of  enamel.  Their  length 
may  exceed  9  feet.  There  are  but  two  adult  molars  in  the  jaws  at 
any  one  time. 

The  mastodons  were  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  in  range,  outliving 
the  true  elephants  in  North  America.  In  geographical  distribution 
they  ranged  from  Europe  across  Asia  to  Alaska  and  thence  south- 
ward throughout  the  United  States.  They  seem  to  have  been  more 
exclusively  forest-dwelling  forms  than  the  true  elephants  which 
were  their  contemporaries.  Their  remains  have  been  found  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  drainage  excavations  in  the  swamps  and  boggy  lands 
where  they  were  doubtless  mired  and  thus  preserved  from  decay. 
This  is  especially  true  in  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan,' and  Iowa,  where  it  is  said  that  almost  every  bog  contains  a 
mastodon.  The  food  consisted  of  twigs  of  hemlock,  spruce  and 
other  evergreen  trees,  possibly  other  herbaceous  vegetation  as  well, 
and  one  ^ecimen  found  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  had  pre- 
served with  the  bones  a  quantity  of  long,  dense,  shaggy  hair  of  a 
dark  golden  brown  color. 

True  Elephants. — In  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  true 
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Fig.  307. — ^Restoration  of  the  imperial  elephant,  Elepkas  imperalor.  Lower  Pleistooeiie» 

North  America.    (Modified  from  Osborn.) 

elephants  one  must  go  back  to  the  Upper  Miocene  of  southern  In- 
dia, to  the  form  known  as  Mastodon  laUdens.  This  creature  gave 
rise  to  a  species  variously  known  as  Mastodon  dephatUoides  (L  e., 
elephant-like)  or  Stegodon  (Gr.  ardyciv,  to  cover)  cliftij  for  its 
transitional  character  is  such  that  authorities  differ  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  mastodon  or  an  elephant. 

In  Stegodon  themolar  teeth  (see  Fig.  195,  B),  have  more  numerous 
ridges  than  in  the  true  mastodons  and  die  name  is  given  because  of 
the  roof-like  character  of  these  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  are 
subdivided  into  five  or  six  small,  rounded  prominences.  There  is  a 
thin  layer  of  cement  over  the  enamel  in  an  unworn  tooth,  but  no 
great  accumulation  of  it  in  the  valleys,  in  contrast  with  the  ele- 
phants. These  teeth  show  how  slight  the  transition  is,  however; 
add  merely  a  filling  of  cement  to  bind  the  crests  together  and  the 
elephant  tooth  is  formed.  True  Stegodon  remams  have  been  found 
only  in  southern  and  southeastern  Asia,  which  suggests  that  that 
region  may  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  true  elephants. 

The  elephants  have  been  suflSciently  defined  in  the  anatomical 
section  of  this  chapter.  Aside  from  the  living  forms,  two  ^)edes 
are  peculiar  to  the  European  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  and  two  to 
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the  North  American,  while  a  third,  the  hairy  mammoth,  Elephas 
(Gr.  i\jAf>a^,  elephant)  primigenius,  is  common  to  both  and  to 
northern  Asia  as  well.  The  European  ^^ecies  were  Elephas  anUquuSf 
the  straight-tusked  elephant,  and  Elephas  meridionalisy  the  former 
being  the  more  primitive  and  showing  the  closest  affinity  with  the 
living  African  ^ecies  Loxodonia.  Both  these  and  E.  primigenius 
were  contemporaries  of  early  man  in  Europe  during  the  Glacial 
period.  The  American  species  are,  first,  £.  imperaior  (Fig.  207), 
the  larger,  so-called  southern  or  imperial  mammoth  or  elephant,  as 
its  remains  are  found  in  Mexico,  whence  it  ranged  into  Texas, 
California,  and  as  far  north  as  Nebraska.  A  single  molar  tooth 
described  from  British  Guiana  seems  to  pertain  to  this  elephant; 
if  so,  it  is  the  only  other  species  of  proboscidean,  aside  from  the 
genus  Dibelodofij  recorded  from  the  southern  continent.  The  mo- 
lars of  the  imperial  elephant  are  distinctive  in  that  the  crests  are 
relatively  few  and  the  surrounding  cement  very  thick. 

The  second  American  species  is  Elephas  columbi,  the  Columbian 
elephant,  a  successor  of  imperaior ^  distinguished  by  its  lesser  stat- 
ure and  more  numerous  crests  to  the  teeth.  Each  of  the  American 
species  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  the  extreme  spiral  form 
of  the  tusks  which  in  old  age  actually  crossed  at  the  tip  so  that 
their  primal  function  of  digging  was  utterly  lost,  nor  were  they 
efficient  weapons  of  oflFense  or  defense.  They  have  been  cited  as 
instances  of  evolutionary  momentum,  if  such  a  thing  exists,  and 
certainly,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  detrimental  to  their  owner 
rather  than  otherwise.  E.  columbi  is  widespread  throughout  the 
United  States  up  to  the  limits  of  the  range  of  E.  primigenius y  which 
replaced  it  in  the  north.  The  distinction  between  the  two  species, 
however,  is  not  always  clear  and  there  may  have  been  transitional 
forms. 

Elephas  primigenius  (Fig.  208)  is  the  hairy  or  woolly  mammoth, 
ihe  mammoth  of  popular  knowledge.  It  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
living  Asiatic  elephant,  but  adapted  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the 
Arctic  climate.  This  adaptation  lay  in  the  development  of  a  coat 
of  coarse,  long,  black  hair  with  a  thick  coat  of  brown  wool  beneath. 
It  was  circumpolar  in  its  range,  being  found  in  great  abundance 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  but  extending  southward  into 
Spain  and  Italy  in  Europe  and  as  far  as  North  Carolina  and  Cali- 
fornia in  the  New  World.  The  famous  frozen  specimens  of  the 
Siberian  tundras,  that  of  the  Lena  delta  found  in  1799,  and  that  of 
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Beresovka.  in  1901  now  mounted  in  the  Petrograd  Museum,  have 
been  described  in  Chapter  XXV,  According  to  Matthew,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  show  that  these  animals  fed  upon  the  same 
vegetation,  grasses  and  sedges,  birches,  alders,  poplars,  et£.,  that 
prevails  to-day  in  the  far  north.  They  must  have  been  very  numer- 
ous, as  their  tusics  constitute  one-half  of  the  commercial  ivory 
annually  available  and  represent  thus  far  a  herd  of  no  fewer  than 
40,000  individuals — not  of  course  those  living  at  any  one  time,  but 
the  accumulation  of  centuries. 

That  the  mammoth  was  a  familiar  animal  to  prehistoric  man  is 
atested  by  the  numerous  drawings  of  them  made  by  the  artists  of 
the  Upper  Paleolithic  age  on  the  walls  of  caverns.  The  teeth 
of  the  mammoth  reached  a  maximum  degree  of  complexity,  doubt- 
less an  adaptation  to  the  harsh  vegetation  of  the  north.  Their 
tusks  were  of  two  sorts,  one  shorter  and  straighter,  the  other 
a  long  spiral  rivalling  the  tusks  of  the  Columbian  el^hant.  In 
size  the  mammoth,  despite  its  name,  was  not  great,  as  it  rarely 
if  ever  exceeded  the  stature  of  the  Indian  elephant  of  to-day. 

Living  Elephants. — ^There  are  but  two  well  defined  species  of 
elephants  extant  and  these  are  reaching  the  natural  limits  of  their 
racial  life.  They  are,  first,  the  Indian  or  A»atic  elephant,  Eiephas 
indicus  or  maximits  (PI.  XXIII,  B)  which  inhabits  the  forest  regitHis 
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of  southwest  and  northeast  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Assam,  Siam, 

Cochin  China,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.    During  the  hot  season  they 

are  confined  to  the  denser  parts  of  the  forest,  generally  near  water, 

while  during  the  rainy  season  they 

■  ^  B  range  into  the  (q>eo,  feeding  on  the 

tender  grasses. 

The  African  elephant,  LoxodotUa 
(Gr.  Xofoe,  slanting)  ajricana  (PI, 
XXIII,  A)  is  distinguished  by  its 
greater  size,  enormous  ears,  lower 
forehead,  and  larger  tusks,  also  by 
the  character  of  its  grinding  teeth 
(sse  Fig.  3oq).  It  is  confined  to  the 
wooded  districts  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  and  north  of  the  Cunene 
and  Zambesi  rivers,  but  in  many 
districts  it  Is  becoming  extremely 
scarce  owing  to  the  persecution  of 
„rA.SrSLr£.Sr^  <^'  '-"V  l"."te„,  for  its  ivo,y  is 

ricana.  and  (B)  Asatic  elephant,  Ele-    of  a  finer   quahty   aS  Well   aS  bemg 

W^-^^^tf^  British  MuBtum  more  abundant  than  that  of  the 
Indian  species.  Lucas  tells  us  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  not  a  single  old  individual  will  be  left 
alive,  and  unless  they  are  protected  by  law  they  are  doomed  to  a 
speedy  extinction.  The  African  elephant  is  rarely  tamed,  al- 
though it  may  be  fully  as  tractable  as  its  relative.  A  number  of 
subspecies  of  African  elephants  have  been  described,  most  of 
whidi  are  geographical  races  differing  mainly  in  the  form  and 
proportions  of  their  ears.    (See  also  "Jumbo,"  PI.  XXI.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

Horses 

The  evolution  of  the  horse  has  for  humanity  a  very  deep  interest 
because  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  man  owes  to  this  humble 
servitor  and  comrade  and  because  of  the  fact  that,  largely  through 
the  unwearying  eflforts  of  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  University,  a 
collection  of  fossil  horses  was  there  assembled  which  was  to  prove 
the  first  documentary  record  of  the  evolution  of  a  race.  As  sudi 
it  still  remains  absolutely  unique.  This  classic  collection  was 
studied  by  Huxley,  who  pronounced  it  conclusive  evidence  in  favor 
of  evolution.  Darwin  was  so  impressed  with  its  importance  that  he 
would  have  visited  it  had  his  health  permitted,  but  he  died  with- 
out having  seen  such  a  culminating  proof  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Equine  Adaptations 

The  adaptations  undergone  by  the  horse  are  in  their  last  analyss 
reducible  to  two  thmgs,  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  for  food- 
getting  and  of  that  for  speed,  which  constitutes  the  principal  means 
of  defense;  and  the  influence  upon  the  creature  of  these  two  groups 
of  modification  is  so  great  that  the  entire  body  shows  ^>eciali2ation 
and  we  can  not,  as  in  the  elephants  or  in  the  human  body,  point  to 
a  number  of  primitive  characteristics  with  a  veneer  of  specializa- 
tion along  certain  narrow  lines.  Hence  we  may  dismiss  the  con- 
sideration of  archaic  features  in  the  horse  and  pass  at  once  to  its 
^cializations. 

Bodily  Contour. — ^Many  of  the  equine  adaptations  have  been 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XIX;  it  is  only  necessary  to  sunimarize  them 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  horse.  In  order  to  reduce  air  re- 
sistance the  body,  neck,  and  head  are  smoothly  rounded,  with  no 
needless  excrescences  and  with  perfect  sjnnmetry  of  form,  so  that  a 
running  horse  with  head  extended  and  ears  laid  back  conforms  to 
the  "numerical"  or  stream-lines  almost  as  perfectly  as  does  a  bird 
or  even  a  fish.  This  same  symmetry  is  seen  in  the  limbs,  long  and 
slender  distally,  and  with  the  powerful  muscles  bunched  at  shoulder 
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and  thigh  where  they  blend  more  or  less  with  the  contour  of  the 
body,  the  force  being  transmitted  to  the  feet  by  long  slender  ten- 
dons. This  concentration  of  the  weight  high  on  the  legs,  as  we 
have  seen,  quickens  their  rate  of  movement  without  diminishing 
the  length  of  stride. 

Limbs  and  Feet. — ^The  limbs  themselves  have  departed  widely 
from  the  ancient  plantigrade  gait  of  their  primal  ancestry  and  are 
unguligrade  in  that  only  the  tip  of  the  single  toe,  encased  in  its 
modified  nail,  is  in  contact  with  the  ground;  the  wrist,  the  so-called 
fore  knee,  and  the  ankle,  the  hock,  being  raised  far  above  the 
medium  of  support.  Thus  the  lengthening  of  the  distal  limb  seg- 
ments is  obtained  not  only  by  the  actual  elongation  of  the  bones 
themselves  but  also  by  their  posture.  The  reduction  of  digits  is 
also  manifest,  the  horse  being  one  of  the  few  mammals  which  ever 
attained  monodactyly,  although  the  equivalent  reduction,  in  the 
artiodactyl  or  even-toed  foot  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  two 
has  been  several  times  acquired. 

This  diminution  of  digits  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  the  second  bone  of  the  lower  segment  of  eadi  limb,  that  is, 
the  ulna  of  the  fore  arm  and  the  fibula  of  the  lower  leg.  In  the 
former  case,  e^>ecially,  this  means  a  loss  of  universal  motion,  for 
it  is  only  by  the  combined  action  of  both  radius  and  ulna  that  the 
rotary  movement  of  the  hand  upon  the  arm  is  effected.  Only  the 
proximal  third  of  the  ulna,  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
elbow  joint,  is  retained.  All  of  the  limb  joints  with  the  exception 
of  the  hip  and  shoulder  are  of  the  tongue  and  groove  variety,  their 
motion  being  thereby  limited  to  the  fore-and-aft  plane.  Within 
the  limits  thus  imposed,  however,  the  range  of  movement  is  very 
great.  The  shoulder  girdle  is  reduced,  as  in  all  cursorial  types,  in 
that  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone  has  disappeared  and  there  is  no 
real  articulation  left  between  the  shoulder  blade  and  the  remainder 
of  the  skeleton.  This  also  permits  great  freedom  of  motion  in  the 
limited  plane. 

Lengthening  of  limbs  implies  a  coordinate  elongation  of  the 
neck  and  skull  in  contrast  with  the  lack  of  such  modification  in 
the  elephant.  In  general  there  is  in  a  cursorial  form  a  recognizable 
"speed  index,"  as  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  in 
the  limb-bones;  and  not^bnly  does  this  ratio  hold  for  each  of  the 
several  bones  concerned  in  locomotion,  but  it  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  skull,  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  other  skeletal  elements  as  well.    The 
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hoof  which  terminates  the  single  remaining  digit  is  a  marvel  of 
perfection;  strong,  of  the  right  degree  of  growth  to  offset  a  normal 
wear,  and  with  the  shock-absorbing  cushion  or  frog  to  guard  the 
System  from  the  great  concussion  produced  by  the  impact  of  the 
foot  with  the  ground  at  high  speed.  The  perfection  of  the  foot 
and  limb  to  withstand  such  a  ^ock  is  illustrated  by  the  jumper 
"Heatherbloom,"  a  horse  which  held  a  record  of  8  feet  2  inches, 
in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal,  coming  from  such  a  height, 
was  repeatedly  received  on  what  is  equivalent  to  the  middle 
finger  of  the  two  hands.  That  the  limit  of  such  evolution  has 
practically  been  reached,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  a  fine  horse  has  been  destroyed  merely  because  a  rutted  road 
caused  the  fracture  of  a  single  bone  stramed  beyond  endurance. 
Bone  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  material  and  it  is  utilized  in  what 
is  mechanically  the  very  best  possible  way  to  produce  results,  but 
with  a  very  close  margm  of  safety.  It  is  this  last  fact  that  makes 
further  speed  adaptation  for  so  large  an  animal  virtually  impossible. 

Skull. — ^The  skull  is  characterized  by  a  large  and  well  developed 
brain-case,  orbits  completely  surrounded  by  bone,  and  an  elon- 
gated face,  the  purpose  of  which  is  twofold,  first  the  raising  of  the 
eyes  as  far  above  the  ground  as  possible  while  grazing  in  order  to 
increase  the  range  of  vision,  so  essential  for  safety's  sake,  and 
second  to  allow  room  for  the  development  of  the  deep-crowned 
grazing  teeth.  The  elongation  of  the  jaws  separates  without  re- 
duction in  their  numbers  those  teeth  which  are  concerned  with 
the  prehension  of  food — the  incisors — ^from  those  whose  function 
is  that  of  mastication — the  premolars  and  molars.  Incidentally 
the  gap  or  diastema  thus  produced  forms  a  convenient  place  for 
the  bit  and  thus  aids  in  the  subjugation  of  the  creature,  but  this 
was  hardly  nature's  purpose  in  its  production. 

Teeth. — ^There  is  a  tendency  toward  tooth  reduction,  as  the 
anterior  premolar,  the  so-called  "wolf  tooth,"  which  although  one 
of  the  premolar  series  is  unchanged,  is  rarely  present.  Then,  too, 
the  tusks  or  canines  are  rarely  developed  in  the  female,  although 
the  normal  male  always  possesses  them.  Sex  characters  are  so 
rarely  distinguishable  among  fossil  forms  that  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
Miocene  horse  (Merychippus)  in  the  Yale  collection,  in  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  canines,  was  at  once  hailed  by  its  discoverei 
as  that  of  a  mare. 

The  incisors  or  cropping  teeth  are  long-crowned  and  are,  with 


Fio.  210. — Dental  battery  of  adult  horse.  A,  five  years  old,  permanent 
teeth  all  in  use.  B,  eight  years  old,  crowns  reduced  in  length  by  wear  and 
roots  grow  longer;  vestigial  first  upper  premolar  ("wolf  tooth")  present.  C, 
thirty-nine  years  old,  lower  molars  incline  forward,  canines  absent  (female). 
(After  Chubb.) 
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the  single  exception  of  Macrauchenia,  a 
peculiar  ungulate  of  the  South  American 
Pleistocene,  unique  in  possessing  a  pit- 
like depression  in  the  grinding  face. 
This  pitj  which  is  worn  away  with  use, 
is  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  its  possessor's 
age. 

The  three  molars  and  three  preceding 
premolars  of  each  jaw  have  become 
deep-crowned,  hypsodont,  grinding  teeth, 
having  the  form  of  slightly  curved  prisms 
strengthened  by  three  buttresses  on  their 
outer,  convex  face.  The  teeth  are  com- 
posed of  the  three  materials  which  char- 
acterize the  elephant's  tooth — dentme, 
enamel,  and  cement — elaborately  inter- 
woven when  seen  in  cross-section.  As 
these  substances  differ  markedly  in  hard- 
ness, differential  wear  produces  a  char- 
acteristic "pattern"  of  tiie  more  resistent 
enamel  upon  the  wearing  surface.  For  a 
while  the  teeth  continue  to  grow,  extend- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  the  jaw  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  slowly  outward 
to  compensate  for  wear.  Finally,  at 
about  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  the 
dimensional  limit  of  the  jaw  is  practically 
reached,  which  of  course  makes  further 
growth  of  the  tooth  impossible.  Then 
the  roots  are  formed  and  the  tooth  is 
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FIg.  aii.^Wearing  suriace 


completed.     The    outward    movement,  of  upper  grindiDg  teeth  of  hone 

,  ..„  ^.  11         1.  Equus cabaUus.  A,  worn  surface 

however,  still  contmues,  cancellous  bony  of  nulk  molar  of  colt  about « 

tissue  filling  the  gradually  vacated  socket   months  old:  e,  exposed  cnamd 

until  the  tooth  is  so  nearly  consumed  as  ""^^f ' ».  natural  cavi^  in  «- 

^      .  i  i_        .^    .     ™«nt-    »» unworn   surface  of 

to    be  of  no  further   service,  when   it   is   milk  molar  of  colt  three  months 

shed.    The  rate  of  growth  and  the  out-  ^^^  birth:  rf,  cuWe-sac  to  be 
ward  movement  are  in  absolute  accord  S^c  S^"oV  hoSi 
with  the  normal  rate  of  wear  and  the  eight  or  nine  years  old.   Nat- 
entire  toott  is  nicely  calculated  to  last  "^  ^^  ^^fter  Chubb.) 
throughout  the  potential  lifetime  of  the 
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animal,  about  thirty-four  years.  With  its  final  consumption  mal- 
nutrition results,  which,  coupled  with  other  evidences  of  senility, 
summons  the  horse  to  its  final  rest.    (See  Figs.  210  and  211.) 

Size. — ^Another  equine  characteristic  is  size,  for  aside  from  the 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses,  the  horse  compares 
favorably  with  any  terrestrial  animal,  being  equalled  only  by  the 
larger  bovines,  the  cattle,  buffalo,  and  bison.  This  is  of  course 
e^ecially  true  of  certain  domestic  strains  such  as  the  Percheron 
horses,  some  of  which  reach  a  shoulder  height  of  19  hands  or  76 
inches  and  a  weight  of  over  2,400  pounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Shetland  ponies  are  reduced  in  physical  dimensions,  largely 
due  to  the  harsh,  restricted  conditions  of  their  island  home,  but 
aided  by  selective  breeding.  The  following  comparative  measure- 
ments are  given  by  Chubb  for  two  animals  the  skeletons  of  which 
he  has  most  admirably  mounted  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History: 


Giant  draft  horse 

Shetland  pony 

Height  at  shoulders 

6  ft.  I  in.  (18}  hands) 

2  ft.  9}  in.  (8|  hands) 

Weight  in  life 

2370  lbs. 

170  lbs. 

Bulk  of  humerus 

ii8f  cu.  in. 

gi  cu.  in. 

Bulk  of  femur 

188    cu.  in. 

i.^J  cu.  in. 

and  Mentality. — ^The  brain  is  not  only  of  considerable 
size  but  is  of  a  relatively  high  type  compared  with  those  of  other 
mammals,  and  is  richly  convoluted.  The  intelligence  of  the  horse 
is  great  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant.  As  compared  with 
the  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  is  much  the  more  intelligent 
and  is  able  to  keep  out  of  trouble  and  care  for  itself  under  trying 
conditions  which  prove  fatal  to  the  former.  The  docility  of  the 
horse  and  its  ability  to  learn  not  only  from  its  master  but  also  from 
experience  are  notable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  emotional  and  its 
psychology  is  largely  linked  up  with  its  normal  mode  of  defense — 
flight — ^for  the  first  impulse  of  a  domestic  horse  upon  seeing  any 
incomprehensible  thing  is  to  run  away,  sometimes  to  its  own  and 
its  owner's  destruction.  In  the  wild  state  this  same  impulse  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  as  a  means  of  survival. 

Senses. — All  three  of  the  major  senses,  sight,  hearing,  and  smell, 
are  well  developed;  of  the  three,  hearing  is  perhaps  of  the  least 
importance  to  a  plains-dwelling  creature,  just  as  sight  is  to  one 
which  is  forest  bred. 
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Evolutionary  Summary.— Briefly  stated,  the  evolutionary 
changes  which  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  would  lead  us  to  predict 
are: 

I 

Increase  in  size. 

Lengthening  of  the  limbs. 

Reduction  of  ulna  and  fibula,  with  a  consequent  limitation  of  the 
range  of  movement. 

Change  of  the  foot  posture  from  plantigrade  to  unguligrade. 

Reduction  and  loss  of  digits  from  five- to  one. 

Perfection  of  the  hoof. 

Perfection  of  the  dental  battery  in  elongation  and  complexity 
of  teeth. 

Premolars  becoming  molariform. 

That  these  changes  are  all  recorded  in  the  paleontological  record 
is  conclusive  proof  of  equine  evolution. 

Paleontology  of  the  Horse 

Place  of  Origin. — ^We  have  spoken  of  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance  of  the  modernized  mammals  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
the  consequent  belief  in  their  origin  in  some  contiguous  land-mass 
which  we  have  designated  as  boreal  Holarctica.  What  is  true  of  the 
modernized  mammals  in  general  is  true  of  the  horses  in  particular; 
although  as  yet  it  is  incapable  of  actual  demonstration.  The  Lon- 
don Clay,  however,  an  Eocene  formation  of  Europe,  has  produced 
Hyracotherium^  the  Old  World's  most  ancient  known  equine,  while 
in  the  Wasatch  rocks  of  western  North  America,  of  nearly  equiva- 
lent age,  the  earliest  American  genus,  Eohippus,  has  been  found. 
These  two  genera  are  very  much  alike,  but  the  premolar  teeth  of 
Hyracotherium,  especially  the  second  one  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  more 
simple  than  in  Eohipptis,  thus  stamping  the  Old  World  type  as  the 
most  primitive  horse-like  form  known. 

Horses  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  one 
ascends  the  geologic  column,  but  the  sequence  does  not  seem  to  be 
continuous  as  it  is  in  North  America.  Hence  the  inference,  first 
clearly  brought  to  Huxley  through  the  study  of  the  Yale  series, 
that  North  America  was  the  real  theater  of  equine  evolution, 
while  the  Old  World  horses  were  merely  the  relics  of  genera  whidi 
migrated  thence  from  time  to  time  as  barriers  to  dispersal  were 
temporarily  removed.    The  earlier  of  these  migrations,  while  in- 
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teresting,  are  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  evolutiooaiy 
continuity;  had  it  not  been,  however,  for  the  final  Pliocene  migra- 

■  tion  of  the  horses  to  the  great  Asiatic 

/  ^^     continent  within  whose  fastnesses  they 

found  asylum,  their  inexplicable  extinc- 
tion in  the  New  World  during  the  Pleis- 
tocene would  have  closed  the  book  of 
^    ^  J)  ^^      ^'^v^  progress  forever,  and  we  would  sec 

Fig.  ^..-Restoration  of  four-  ^hem  only  as  our  paleontologic  vision  is 
toed  horse,  Eohippus,    Lower  able  to  pierce  the  gloomy  curtain  of  the 

Eocene,  North  America.    (After  geologic  past. 

'^  .  Eocene. — Several  generic  names  have 

been  applied  to  the  Eocene  horses  of  which  EokippuSy  the  dawn 
horse,  and  Orohippus,  the^moimtain  horse,  are  the  best  known 
American  forms.  The  first  comes  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  (Wasatch)  formation,  and  the 
latter  succeeds  it  in  the  Middle  Eocene  Bridger 
beds.  Both  are  from  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  Eocene  was  a  time  of  warm,  moist  cli- 
mate, during  which  North  America  was  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  forests  in  which 
grew  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  of  a 
distinctly  modem  character,  and,  beside  the  an?^fo^t^(Bf^a? 
numerous  streams  and  lakes,  sedgy  meadows  Mppus.  One-foarth 
which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  grassy  plains.  Such  natural  dM.  (After 
was  the  environment  of  the  first  known  horses  * 

which  were  already  somewhat  advanced  toward  thdr  evcdution- 
ary  goal. 
Eohippus  (Figs.  212-214)  was  a  small  but  graceful  creature, 

about  12  inches  or  3  hands  in 
height  at  the  withers,  with 
arched  back,  short  head  and 
neck,  limbs  of  moderate  length, 
and  showing  in  the  digitigrade 

pier  and  smaller  than  molars.   Natural  size,    character  of  the  feet  the  begin- 

(After  Matthew.)  ^j^^^  ^j  cuTSorial  adaptaUon. 

In  fact,  the  general  proportions  are  much  those  of  a  dog  such 
as  the  fox  terrier  or  the  whippet.  The  hand^bore  four  com- 
plete toes,  each  terminating  in  a  hoof-like  nail,  while  the  foot 


FlG.   214. — Upper   teeth   of  Eohippus, 
Short-crowned,  no  cement,  premolars  sim< 
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had  but  three,  although  a  splint-like  remnant  of  a  fourth  is  present 
and,  in  at  least  one  specimen,  the  tiny  splint-like  vestige  of  the  fifth 
is  also  seen.  The  advance  of  evolutionary  progress  shown  by  the 
foot  over  the  hand  is  interesting,  for  it  shows  the  foot  to  have  been 
the  main  propelling  organ  and  therefore  the  first  to  feel  the  influence 
of  cursorial  adaptation  and  it  also  shows  the  reluctant  relinquish- 
ment of  general  utility  for  mere  propulsion  on  the  part  of  the  hand. 
There  is  as  yet  no  reduction  of  the 
ulna  nor  of  the  fibula.  The  denti- 
tion is  also  advancing  in  that  the 
molars  already  begin  to  foreshadow 
their  future  complication.  The 
originally  separate  cusps  are  fusing 
into  cross  crests  and  the  hinder 
premolar  is  becoming  molariform. 
In  Orokippus  (Fig.  215)  a  further 
advance  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
the  splint  of  the  fifth  digit  of  the  ^  ^o-  "A"",?*^*'"^  wl?,ii'  four-toed 

-     ^   'l,        1      .      .  ^  ?i  ^        horse,   OroktppuSf    Middle    Eocene, 

foot,  the  shortenmg  of  the  outer  Wyoming.   (After  LuU.) 
finger  of  the  hand,  the  perfection  of 

the  molar-like  character  of  the  fourth  or  hindermost  premolar,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  molariform  change  in  the  third.  EpihippuSy 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  Uinta  formation,  goes  yet  further  in  that  the 
third  and  fourth  premolars  are  molariform  and  the  second  begins 
to  be  so  modified.  The  digits  of  the  hand  are  still  four  and  those 
of  the  foot  three,  but  the  middle  digit  of  each  begins  to  be  the 
dominant  one.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the  Eocene  horses  a  gradual 
increase  in  size,  the  type  skeleton  of  Orokippus  mounted  at  Yale 
measuring  13;^  inches  in  height;  Epikippus  was  still  larger,  but  the 
complete  skeleton  thereof  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  known  range  of  Eocene  horses  from  Europe  to  New  Mexico 
speaks  for  their  migratory  powers,  always  a  characteristic  of  the 
equine  hordes. 

Oligocene. — ^The  Oligocene  was  a  time  of  increased  aridity  due 
in  large  part  to  continental  uplift,  and  while  much  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  as  in  the  Eocene,  there  was  a  consequent  dwind- 
ling of  streams  and  lakes  which  gave  impetus  to  the  development  of 
broad  meadow  lands  and  of  true  prairie  as  well.  Thus  there  were 
three  conditions— woodland,  meadows,  and  dry  prairie— which 
seem  to  have  giVen  rise  to  several  parallel  lines  of  equine  evolution. 
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some  of  which  tenninated,  being  overcome  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  while  others  flourished  and  gave  rise  to  the  horses  of  th^ 
Miocene. 
But  two  genera  of  Oligocene  horses  are  recognized,  Mesokippus 

and  Miokippus,  the  form- 
er one  Lower  and  Middle 
Oligocene,  the  latter  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Oli- 
gocene.  Mesokippus 
(Figs.  216-218),  which 
had  attained  the  size  of  a 
prairie  wolf,  had  three 
functional  digits  in  both 
hand  and  foot,  although 
a  ^ther  long  splint  bone 

Fio.  2i6.-RestoniUon  of  three-toed  horse.  Meso^    represented  the  fifth  digit 
kippus.  Middle  Oligocene,  North  America.    (After   in  the  former.     The  mid- 

^"**-^  die  toe  itt  each  instance 

was  much  the  largest  and  the  lateral  ones  in  consequence  bore  less 
of  the  creature's  weight.  Mesokippus  bairdi^  the  best  known  form, 
averaged  about  18  inches  or  ^yi  hands  in 
height  and  was  a  slender-limbed  creature, 
very  well  adapted  for  speed.  Mesokippus  in- 
termedius  was  larger,  fully  the  size  of  a  sheep, 
averaging  24  inches  or  6  hands  in  height,  and 
was  in  some  ways  unprogressive,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  found,  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  con- 
servative forest-dwelling  form  in  contrast  with 
the  progressive  plains-living  type.  In  all  Oli- 
gocene horses  the  premolar  teeth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small,  simple,  first  premolar,  are 
fully  molariform. 

Miocene. — ^The  Miocene  was  a  time  of 
great  continental  elevation  and  witnessed  a 
wide  expansion  of  our  western  prairies  and  ««<*  '«*t  (B)  of  liesokip- 
a  further  diminution  of  the  forest-clad  areas.  £^  ^t^  m^^"^ 
As  a  consequence,  many  browsing  animals, 
well  fitted  for  survival  under  former  conditions,  could  not  endure 
the  change  and  perished,  but  the  grazing  types,  horses,  camels. 


Fio.  a  17. — Hand    (A) 
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Fic.  iiS.— Upper  l«cth  o(  MtiMpfui.  Short'Cron'Md,  no 
cemenl,  second,  third,  and  lourth  premoUra  like  molars.  NatunI 
Buc   (Alter  Matthew.) 

deer,  and  antelc^,  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions,  throve 
and  spread  amazingly  and  became 
the  dominant  forms  of  mammalian 
life. 

The  Miocene  horses  were  several, 
representing  at  least  three  lines  of 
adaptation,  two  of  which,  Merychtp- 
pus  and  Hipparion,  were  to  survive, 
while  another,  Hypokippus,  was 
doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Hy- 
poMppus  (Fig.  319)  known  as  the 
"forest  horse,"  bad  broad,  low- 
crowned  teeth  fitted  only  for  brows- 
ing on  succulent  herbage.  The  feet 
were  three-toed,  which  was  equally 
true  of  all  Miocene  horses,  but 
were  distinctive  in  their  broad 
spreading  character,  with  well  de- 
veloped lateral  hoofs  as  though 
adapted,  like  the  living  caribou,  to  I 
a  soft  yielding  ground  rather  than  /  . 
hard  prairie  soil.  In  the  hand,  ves-  ij/ 
tiges  of  the  first  and  fifth  digits  may 
yet  be  seen  as  small  nodules  of  bone 
at  the  back  of  the  wrist  Thus  in 
spite  of  its  having  attained  the  size 
c^  a  pony,  40  inches  or  so  in  height, 
the  creature  w„  otherwise  penist- 1  ™^  ^S^^JiSr". 

ently  primitive  and  did  not   long  Miocene,  North  America.    One-Iounh 
continue  to  exist.    A  huge  form, "^"^ s*"-  (AftetL"") 


Fio.  itg.— Hand  (A)  and  foot  <B)or 
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Hypokippus  maUhewi,  lately  described  from  Nebraska,  grea 
ceeded  the  more  typical  Hypokippus equinus in  size.      »^ 
Merychippus  (Figs.  220,  221)  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it 

marks  the  transition  from  the  horse-like 
forms  with  short-crowned,  uncemented 
teeth  (h)ntux)theres)  to  the  true  horses 
whose  long-crowned,  fully  cemented 
grinders  are  suited  to  the  harsh  vegeta- 
tion of  the  plains.  In  Merychippus  the 
milk  teeth  are  short-crowned  and  have 
little  or  no  cement  and  are  thus  remi* 
niscent  of  its  ancestry,  while  the  perma- 
nent teeth  are  intermediate  in  length  of 
crown  and  quite  heavily  cemented  and 
Fig.  220.— Upper  premolar  are  thus  prophetic  of  the  future.  This 
teeth  of  Merychippus,    Upper  jg  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 

Miocene,    North   Amenca.     A,      ^  .,  -         , .  -        ,   ,. 

uncemented  milk  teeth;  B,  ce-  ot  the  ontogenetic  evidence  of  evoIuUon 

mented  permanent  teeth.   (After    seen  among  the  horses. 

"  ■'  Merychippus  is  three-toed,  in  some 

instances  with  vestiges  of  the  outermost  digits  of  the  hand.  The 
lateral  toes  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  species,  though  never 
reaching  the  ground,  so  that  while  structurally  three-toed,  the  feet 


Flo.  221. — Restoration  of  the  Miocene  prairie  hone,  Merychippus. 

(After  LuU.) 
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are  functionally  one-toed.  The  skull  of  this  genus  is  the  first  in 
which  the  hinder  border  of  the  orbit  is  completed  by  sending  down- 
ward a  bony  bar  to  join  the  zygomatic  arch. 

Protohippus  and  Pliohippus  (Figs.  222, 223)  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  are  two  closely  related 
genera,  in  fact  the  distmction  between 
them  is  not  always  clear.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  Protohippus  represents  a  form 
derived  from  Merychippus  but  differing 
in  that  the  milk  as  well  as  the  permanent 
teeth  are  moderately  long-crowned  and 
cemented,  and  in  that  the  hand  and  foot 
still  bear  three  toes,  while  in  Pliohippus 
we  have  the  first  one-toed  horse.  Pliohip- 
pus is  also  characterized  by  having  a  pe? 
culiar  pit  or  depression  in  front  of  the 
orbit  which  may  have  lodged  a  scent 
gland  like  the  larmier  of  deer  and  doubt- 
less of  similar  function.  Pliohippus  had 
a  shoulder  height  of  some  40  inches  or  10 
hands. 

Yet  another  Miocene  horse  was  Hip- 
parion  (Figs.  224,  225),  closely  related 
to  the  two  preceding  genera,  from  the 
former  of  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  it.  The  following  diagnostic 
characteristics  are  based  upon  a  skeleton 
of  Hipparion  whitneyi  from  South  Dakota, 
preserved  in  the  American  Museimi. 
"This  species,  except  for  the  very  large 
head,  had  the  graceful  and  slender  prcn  ^J^rmr.^^'Z.^ 

portions  of  the  antelopes,  but  in  Proto-   horse,  Pliohippus  pemix,  Plio- 

hippus  and  especially  in  Pliohippus  the  anc.  N?*'^*^^,    One-fourth 

1    1  X  1.  J  1       *i.      natural  sire.    (After  Lull.) 

skeleton  approached    more    nearly    the 

stockier  proportions  of  the  modem  horses.  The  Hipparion  whitneyi 
is  regarded  by  Professor  Osbom  as  fitted  to  live  in  a  semi-desert 
country,  and  in  contrast  to  the  Hypohippus,  is  called  the  'three- 
toed  desert  horse'"  (Matthew).  The  argument  for  this  belief  is 
seen  in  the  highly  perfected  teeth,  the  pattern  of  whose  enamel  is  in 
some  instances  more  complexly  infolded  than  in  any  other  horse, 


Fig.  222— Hand    (A)    and 
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Fig.  223. — ^Restoration  of  the  first  one-toed  horse,  Pliokippus,    (After  Lull.) 

doubtless  an  adaptation  to  the  harshest  of  herbage.  The  ^lendid 
fleetness  which  the  skeleton  implies  is  corroborative  evidence. 

Bipparion  is  another  world  migrant,  as  its  remains  are  found  not 
only  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  in  great  abundance, 
but  even  in  far-oiff  Greece  where  in  Lower  Pliocene  rocks  of  Pikenni 
near  Athens  they  are  entombed.  Hipparian  whUneyi  reached 
a  height  of  40  inches  or  10  hands,  while  Hipparian  ffracUis  of  Pikenni 
stood  44  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

Pliocene.— Pliocene  time  was  one  of  great  unrest;  conditions 
were  becoming  more  and  more  severe,  prophetic  of  the  Glacial 
period,  new  land-bridges  arose  where  none  had  existed  for  ages, 
and  we  find  great  consequent  faunal  interchanges  recorded.  It  is 
not  remarkable  therefore  that  Hipparian  reached  the  Old  World 
just  as  the  true  elephants  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  New. 

Another  notable  Pliocene  event  was  the  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  geological  history  of  true  horses  in  South  America,  whither 
they  went  in  company  with  the  dibelodont  mastodons.  The  South 
American  Pliocene  horse  was  Hippidian  (Fig.  226),  evidently  a 
derivative  of  Protohippus  but  differing  in  having  short,  stout  rather 
than  slender,  one-toed  feet.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  Pltahippus, 
but  the  skull  differs  remarkably  in  the  extremely  long,  slender  nasal 
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bones  which,  together  with  the  great  size  of  the  head,  must  have 
given  the  creature  a  very  peculiar  cast  of  countenance.  Hippidion^ 
which  had  attained  a  stature  ol  12%  hands,  lingered  into  the 
Pleistocene,  where  it  became  Ono- 
kippidion,  a  creature  but  recently 
extinct  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
fresh-looking  homy  hoofs  preserved 
in  certain  Patagojlian  caves. 

The  modem  horse  first  appears 
in  the  Upper  Pliocene  beds  of 
Eurada  and  North  America  and 
represents  the  culmination  of  the 
race.  The  feet  are  one-toed,  but 
with  well  developed  splints  of  the 
second  and  fourth  digits  still  re- 
maining. In  some  individuals  these 
are  fused  with  the  cannon-bone;  in 
others  they  are  free.  The  teeth  are 
long  columnar  stmctures  of  intri- 
cate enamel  pattern,  admirably 
adapted  to  their  owner's  needs, 
and  the  animal  has  attained  the 
maximum  stature  consistent  with 
fleetness. 

Pleistocene. — ^A  number  of  ex- 
tinct ^)ecies  of  Equus  are  recorded, 
principally  from  the  Pleistocene  of 
both  North  and  South  America  and 
the  Old  World.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  Scott's  horse,  Equus 
scoUi  (Fig.  227),  from  the  staked 
plains  (Llano  Estacado)  of  Texas. 
This  species,  of  which  a  number  of  of'S^ttSel^r^/LSXS- 

perfect  specimens  have  been  found,    Hon,  Pliocene.  North  America  and  the 

was  discovered  at  Rock  Creek,  ^^^^^:  One-fourth  natural  size. 
Texas,  in  1899  by  an  expedition 

from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Thirteen  years 
later  a  party  from  Yale  reopened  the  quarry  and  secured  several 
more  specimens,  one  of  which  (PI.  XXIV)  is  now  mounted  in 
the  Yale  Museum.    It  is  of  an  animal  about  15  hands  in  height. 
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having  somewhat  the  proportions  of  a  western  broncho,  but  with  a 
very  laige  head  and  with  teeth  greater  than  those  of  a  modem 
dray  horse,  although  very  similar  in  pattern.    Horses  of  this  or 

related  species,  some  smaller,  others  larger,  are 

extraordinarily    abimdant  wherever  the   earlier 

Pleistocene  deposits  are  found  in  North  America 

and   they   evidently  survived   the   first  glacial 

advance,  but  shortly  afterward,  why  we  can  not 

tell,  they  became  extinct  not  only  in  North  but  in 

Pio.  225— Upper  South  America  as  well.    This  apparently  was  also 

tooth  of  mpparioH.  true  of  Europe  but  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  race 

(AitIrLuu7^*^°^  found  sanctuary,  otherwise  the  horse  would  be 

included  with  the  mastodons,  ground-sloths,  saber- 
tooth  cats,  and  a  host  of  other  splendid  creatures  among  the 
totally  extinct.  Glacial  conditions  alone  seem  inadequate  to 
account  for  this  great  tragedy,  for  not  only  did  the  hand  of 
death  bear  heavily  upon  the  equine  herds  within  the  limits  of 
the  ice  belt,  but  far  beyond,  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
western  hemisphere.    That  no  permanent  change  of  environment 


Fig.  226.^Restoration  of  the  one-toed  Pampas  horse,  Bippidian,  Pleistoceoei 

AtKentioa.    (After  Soott.) 

occurred  to  render  the  earth  unsuitable  for  these  creatures  is 
evident  from  the  amazing  way  in  which  the  few  imported  horses 
liberated  by  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  multiplied  and  spread, 
giving  rise  to  the  great  herds  of  wild  mustangs  in  both  North  and 


Flo.  317.— Restoration  °i  Sfmi  tcaUi.    (After  LuD.) 

South  America.  We  look  naturally  therefore  for  some  other  cause 
of  extinction  and  the  one  of  all  theories  that  seems  most  plausible 
is  the  bringing  in  by  migrating  animals  of  insect-transmitted 
disease,  such  as  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa  or  the  Surra  disease 
which  attacks  domestic  horses  in  India.  A  further  discussion  of  this 
problem  has  been  'given  in  Chapter  XVII  on  parasitism  and  de- 
generacy. So  far  as  we  know  now  such  an  extinction  cause  is  in- 
capable of  proof,  unless  it  shall  be  found  that  these  diseases  produce 
a  recorded  change  upon  the  bones  themselves,  for  of  course  the  soft 
anatomy  of  fossil  horses  is  utterly  beyond  our  reach  for  direct  study. 

Living  Horses. — Several  species  of  horse-like  animals  are  yet 
alive  in  their  wild  condition  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  those  of  Europe 
and  the  Americas  being  either  domesticated  or  feral,  that  is,  of 
domestic  ancestry.  Of  the  true  horses  but  one  wild  type  remains, 
the  Mongolian  or  Prejvalski  horse,  the  tarpan  of  the  Gobi  Desert 
of  central  Asia  and  the  neighboring  regions.  It  is  a  small  animal, 
standing  but  13  hands,  of  a  yellow  dun  or  "buckskin"  color,  with 
black  mane,  tail,  and  legs,  and  a  white  muzzle.  There  is  no  fore- 
lock, the  mane  is  ^ort  and  upright,  and  there  is  a  decided  beard 
beneath  the  relatively  large  head. 

At  least  three  other  primitive  types  of  true  horses  are  living  under 
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the  fostering  care  of  mankind,  and  these  or  an  admixture  of  them 
constitute  our  various  domestic  breeds.  Of  them  the  first  is  the 
Celtic  pony — ^pale  buflf,  mouse  gray,  or  even  brown,  with  a  large 
forelock  and  tuft  beneath  the  jaw,  a  light  colored  mane  and  tail, 
but  with  a  certain  admixture  of  black  hairs.  There  is  long  bushy 
hair  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  This  horse  is  also  characterized  bv  a 
short  face,  broad  forehead,  slender  legs,  and  small  hoofs,  and  is 
found  from  Iceland  to  western  Norway. 

The  second  form  is  the  Norse  yellow  dun  or  forest  pony,  related 
evidently  to  the  Mongolian  horse,  but  larger,  stockier,  and  with 
fuller  mane  and  tail.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  dark  stripe  down  the 
back  and  traces  of  barring  on  the  legs.  The  face  is  longer  and  the 
hoofs  relatively  larger  than  in  the  Celtic  horse.  The  Norse  pony 
is  the  main  ancestral  stock  for  the  ordinary  domestic  horses  of 
northwestern  Europe.  The  changes  may  be  due  to  domestication 
or  to  the  infusion  of  Arab  blood. 

The  last  great  type  is  the  southern  horse  or  barb,  the  Arab  or 
thoroughbred,  Equus  africanus.  The  color  of  this  creature  is  bay, 
sometimes  gray,  with  black  p)oints  and  often  with  a  white  star  on 
the  forehead  and  one  or  more  white  legs.  It  has  a  small  head  and 
slender,  graceful  limbs  and  possesses  great  docility  and  spirit. 

Nearest  the  true  horse  comes  the  kiang,  Equus  hemumius^  ot 
central  Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  This  creature  is  not  an  ass 
although  ass-like  in  many  wa3rs.  It  stands  12;^  hands,  the  ears 
are  horse-like  and  the  hoofs  broad,  especially  in  front.  The  tail 
tuft  is  large  and  there  is  the  rudiment  of  a  forelock.  In  winter  the 
color  is  grayish,  in  summer  chestnut,  with  no  striping. 

The  zebras  are  exclusively  African  and  are  of  course  characterized 
by  a  very  conspicuous  striping  when  seen  out  of  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. They  are,  nevertheless,  generally  reported  to  be  pro- 
tectively colored  when  in  their  appropriate  habitat,  although  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  much  to  say,  as  he 
believes  that  the  theory  of  protective  coloration  has  been  consid- 
erably overdrawn  (African  Game  Trails,  Appendix).  There  are 
two  well  defined  species  of  zebra  living,  while  a  third,  the  quagga,  is 
so  recently  extinct  that  mounted  skins  may  yet  be  seen  in  certain 
museums.  The  plains  or  Burchell's  zebra  is  somewhat  variable  in 
the  coloring  but  always  lacks  the  cross-striped  rump,  the  so-called 
"gridiron"  of  the  true  or  mountain  zebra.  The  former  is  still  nu- 
merous, in  fact  it  is  said  to  be  the  second  big  game  animal  of  the 
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world  in  point  of  numbers.  The  mountain  zebra,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  becoming  so  rare  that  it  is  protected  by  law.  It  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  ass  and  has  longer  ears,  narrower  hoofs  and  a  scantier 
tail  tuft  than  the  Burchell  species. 

The  ass,  Equus  asinus,  is  domesticated  the  world  over,  in  fact  its 
subjugation  by  mankind  long  antedates  that  of  the  horse.  Asses 
are  still  wild  in  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  are  gray  at  all  seasons, 
with  a  dark  back  stripe.  When  wild  the  size  is  medium  to  lai^ge, 
ranging  from  11  to  12K  hands  at  the  shoulder.  The  hoofs  are 
small  and  narrow  and  the  fore  pair  are  no  lai^er  than  the  hinder 
ones.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  Nubian  ass,  which  has  a  trans- 
verse shoulder  stripe,  and  that  of  Somali,  which  lacks  the  shoulder 
stripe  but  has  barring  on  the  legs.  The  domestic  variety  is  typical 
of  the  Nubian  form. 

Horses  and  Man 

Mankind  owes  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  horse,  first 
in  savage  days  as  an  easily  obtainable  food,  later  as  a  partner  in  his 
labors  without  whose  ai^|iu]pai^rogr|ss  t^^rd  a. higher  civiliza- 
tion would  have  been  retarded  immeasumbly.  It  has  be^  ttiougdt 
by  some  that  the  condition  of  semi-barbarism  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  really  a  race  of  great  potentiality,  was  in  part  due  to 
the  premature  extinction  of  the  American  horses.  • 

There  is  no  record  of  the  association  of  man  and  the  extinct 
horses  of  America,  but  during  prehistoric  times  in  Europe,  before 
the  extinction  of  the  mammoth,  we  find  records  of  the  association 
of  the  horse  and  man  in  the  form  of  mural  decorations  on  the  walls 
of  caverns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  three  types  of 
horses  are  shown  by  the  Paleolithic  artists:  one  a  small-headed  form 
resembling  in  this  regard  the  Arab  of  today,  another  large-headed, 
with  the  erect  mane  and  beard  typical  of  the  living  Prejvalski 
horse^^and  a  third  which  in  contour  closely  resembles  the  Norse  or 
forest  pony.  The  presence  of  bridle-like  markings  on  the  head  of 
one  horse  has  been  taken  as  an  indication  of  domestication  on  the 
part  of  the  prehistoric  peoples.  One  finds,  however,  no  trace  of 
a  drawing  of  a  man  on  horseback  or  other  use  of  the  animal  as  a 
beast  of  burden  and  the  idea  has  been  advanced  that  possibly  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  docility  it  may  have  been  occasionally  easier 
to  lead  home  a  captured  horse  to  the  slaughter  than  to  carry  home 
the  meat. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  prehistoric  encampments,  not  in 
caves  but  in  the  open  air,  is  at  Solutre  in  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France. 
Here  there  was  a  fine  southern  exposure  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
a  steep  ridge.  Encircling  the  south  side  was  a  kind  of  protective 
wall  formed  almost  entirely  of  the  bones  of  horses  to  the  estimated 
number  of  80,000  individuals!  Such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
course  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  might  readily  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  local  extermination  when  aided  by  the 
weakening  effects  of  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Camels 

The  camels  are  another  group  of  animals  whose  phylogeny  has 
been  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fossil  evidence,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  record  being  second  only  to  that  of  the  horses.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  they  are  throughout  almost  their  entire  evolution- 
ary career  exclusively  North  American  forms,  and  their  title  to 
a  high  place  in  our  interest  is  complete. 

Place  in  Nature. — ^As  the  horses  were  representatives  of  the 
Perissodactyla  or  odd-toed  ungulates,  so  the  camels  belong  to  the 
other  great  group  of  hoofed  forms,  the  even-toed  Artiodactyia.  The 
latter,  whOe  largely  eliminated  trom  the  western  world,  are  still 
comparatively  numerous  in  Africa  and  Eurasia,  where  at  least  250 
distinct  species  are  known  as  against  34  for  the  Americas.  That 
the  Artiodactyia  wer^  formerly  much  more  abundant,  especially 
in  North  America,  is  forcibly  brought  home  to  every  collector  of 
fossil  vertebrates  in  the  West. 

The  principal  points  of  agreement  of  all  artiodactyls  are:  the 
axis  of  die  foot  lies  between  digits  three  and  four|  rather  than  within 
digit  three  as  in  the  perissodactyls;  hence  the  two  digits,  one  on  (_ 
either  side  of  the  axis,  are  symmetrical  and  the  number  two  is  the 
irreducible  minimum.  While  there  are  normally  an  even  number 
of  digits,  the  peccaries,  Tayassu,  have  three  remaining  in  the  foot, 
and  a  five-toed  ancestral  artiodactyl  is  conceivable,  for  the  oreo- 
donts  retained  a  well  defined  vestige  of  the  first  digit  of  the  hand. 
*^Another  artiodactyl  characteristic  lies  in  the  astragalus,  the  ankle 
bone  which  articulates  with  the  tibia  or  shin.  In  conmion  with 
that  of  the  perissodactyls,  the  upper  or  tibial  facet  is  pulley-shaped,  ^ 
but  in  the  latter  the  distal  facet  is  flat,  thus  permitting  no  movement 
between  it  and  the  succeeding  tarsal  bones.  In  the  artiodactyls, 
on  the  contrary,  the  distal  facet  is  curved  in  such  a  way  that  a  dou- 
ble tarsal  joint  is  formed.  This  type  of  astragalus,  a  very  resistant 
bone,-- is  an  extremely  common  fossil  and  is  absolutely  diagnostic 
of  the  group. 

The  molar  teeth  are  invariably  one  of  two  sorts  or  a  combination  ^ 
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thereof.  The  crown  is  either  covered  with  conical  cusps  (bunodont, 
Gr,  jSovwfe,  hill,  and  oSow,  tooth)  as  in  the  swine,  or  the  cusps 
are  crescentic  (selenodont,  Gr.  treX^in),  the  moon),  the  latter  sort 
being  typical  of  the  cud-chewing  forms  of  ruminants.  Certain  an- 
cient types  (anthracoth- 
eres)  had  buno-selenod(Hit 
teeth  of  a  tiandtlonal 
character.  The  teeth  may 
be  short-crowned  or,  in  the 
case  of  grazing  ruminants, 
deep-crowned  as  an  adapta- 
tion to  abrasive  food;  they 
never,  however,  reach  the 
degree  of  perfection  seen  in 
the  true  horses. 

Artiodactyls  are  apt  to 

possess  we^x>ns,  either 

tusks,  which  are  modified 

„    ,-      ,       ,..,.-     canine  teeth,  or  horns  or 

Fig.  ai8.— Fore  (eet  of  arUodaclyls.     A,  pig,  7/  ,  . 

Sw  Kro/a;  B.  red  deer,  Cmai  eiap*i«.- C.  camd.    antlCTS    of    VanOUS    SOrtS 
Camrlus  bailriaaui.     To  show  progressive  reduc-    and    degrees     o{     develop- 

tionofUteraldijpu.    (After  Flower.)  ment,  or  rarely  both. 

Osborn's  classification  of  the  Artiodactyla  is  as  follows: 
(i)  Section  Primitive  Artiodactyls  (families  of  more  or  less 

uncertain  afBnities). 

(2)  Section  Suina  or  pig-like  artiodactyls.  I^gs,  peccaries,  doth- 
eres,  hippxipotami. 

(3)  Section  Oreodonta.  American  primitive  ruminants  or  oreo- 
donts  ("cud-chewing  smne"). 

(4)  Section  Tylopoda.    Camels  and  llamas. 

(5)  Section  Tragulina.  Primitive  and  ancestral  deer-like  rumi- 
nants. 

(6)  Section  Pecora.  True  or  modernized  ruminants,  including 
the  giraffes,  deer,  prong-bom  antelope,  Old  World  antelopes,  sheep, 
goats,  chamois,  bovines,  etc. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  camels  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  within  the  order;  they  are,  however,  an  isolated  group,  as 
their  connection  with  the  other  sections  is  not  j^t  clear. 

Tylopod  Characteristics. — ^The  tylopod  characteristics  are  as 
follows:  The  limbs  are  long,  and  two-toed;  the  metapodials,  which 
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are  fused  to  form  a  cannon-bone,  diverge  distally  and  have  lost  to 
a  large  extent  the  keels  which  serve  to  limit  the  lateral  movement 
of  the  digits.  Hence  the  digitlgrade  foot  is  yielding  as  an  adapta- 
tion to  desert  sands.  The  feet  are,  moreover,  provided  with  one  or 
two  cushion-like  pads,  hence  the  name  Tylopoda  (Gr.  rvXtf^  cushion 
and  7rov9,  foot).  The  stomach  is  three-chambered;  there  is  an 
ancient  type  of  placenta;  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  oval  in- 
stead of  circular  in  oudine,  which  makes  the  group  absolutely 
unique  among  living  manmials. 

LIVING  GENERA 

Camdus 

There  are  but  two  living  genera,  each  of  which  includes  a  like 
number  of  species — four  altogether  extant — one,  Camdus^  being 
confined  to  the  Old  World,  while  the  other,  Auchenia  or  Lama,  is 
characteristic  of  the  New. 

The  two  species  of  camel  are  Camdus  dromedarius,  the  one- 
humped  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary,  and  C.  bactrianuSy  the  two- 
humped  Bactrian  camel  of  central  Asia.  The  two  species  will 
interbreed  and  the  consequent  hybrid  or  mule  camel  possesses 
the  one  hump  of  the  dromedary  and  the  brown  shaggy  coat  of  the 
Bactrian  parent.  Whether  reversing  the  cross  (see  page  131)  would 
produce  the  same  result  is  not  recorded,  but  upon  a  priori  grounds 
one  would  not  think  so.  The  progeny  of  a  male  Bactrian  and  fe- 
male Arabian  camel  is  preferred  to  either  of  the  pure  breeds. 

The  camel  has  rightly  earned  its  name  of  **ship  of  the  desert," 
for  practically  all  of  its  peculiarities  are  but  an  adaptive  re^)onse 
to  the  harsh  conditions  of  that  inhospitable  environment.  Many 
of  these  adaptations  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXIV,  but 
they  must  be  reviewed  and  brought  together  in  order  that  the 
evolution  of  their  owner's  ancient  lineage  may  be  the  more  appre- 
ciated. As  in  the  horse,  two  directions  of  adaptation  stand  out 
sharply — that  of  speed,  ever  a  desert  requisite,  and  of  teeth,  for 
the  harsh  and  scanty  herbage.  The  other  characteristics  the  horse 
does  not  possess,  for  they  are  the  direct  outcome  of  desert  life. 

Speed. — Cursorial  characteristics  are  well  shown  in  the  length 
of  limb,  reduction  of  digits,  of  ulna  and  fibula,  and  in  the 
limitation  of  the  range  of  movement  of  the  limb  joints.  The 
feet,  however,  have  retrogressed  in  that  they  are  no  longer  un- 
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guliKTade  but  digitigrade,  for  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
phalanges,  except  for  the  intervening  pad,  lies  flat  upon  the 
ground.  The  hoofs  are  reduced  to  nail-lilce  structures  and  the 
whole  yielding  foot,  with  its  absolutely  silent  tread,  is  admiiahly 
designed  to  support  the  animal  on  the  shiftily  desert  sands.  Hie 
foot  retrogression  somewhat  diminishes  the  extreme  length  of  limb, 
but  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
thigh  is  freer  from  the  body  than  in  other  ungulates  and  thus  the 
length  of  stride  is  increased. 

Teeth. — ^The  teeth  of  the  camel  have  suffered  a  reduction  in 
numbers,  in  that  the  dental  formula  is:  i,  ^;  c,  j^;  p,  ^; 
m,  ^  =  ^  =  34,  instead  of  the  normal  44.  There  is  therefore 
but  one  upper  incisor  left  on  either  side  and  it  is  more  canine-  than 
incisor-like.  The  lower  incisors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  present, 
more  or  less  spatulate  and  procumbent,  and  the  canine  is  some- 
what ^milar  and  functions  as  an  incisor.  Behind  the  canine  comes 
a  short  diastema  and  then  a  recurved,  tusk-like  premolar  which 
has  assumed  the  discarded  form  and  function  of  the  canine.  This 
is  followed  by  a  longer  toothless  area,  and  the  four  cheek  teeth— 
the  fourth  premolar  and  the  three  molars — form  an  efficient  com- 
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pact  grinding  mechanism,  of  long-crowned  but,  as  compared  with 
the  horse,  relatively  simple  teeth. 

Hump. — ^The  hump  which  forms  so  very  characteristic  a  camel 
feature  consists  of  a  conical  mass  of  gelatinous  fat  when  the  animal 
is  well  fed,  is  nourishment  stored  against  a  time  of  scarcity,  and 
can  be  drawn  uix>n  during  the  passage  of  the  desert.  Whether  or 
no  any  of  the  extinct  camels  possessed  such  an  organ  we  can  not 
tell,  as  it  is  entirely  superficial  and  leaves  no  impression  upon  the 
skeleton.  The  hump  becomes  flaccid  and  falls  over  on  one  side  in 
an  exhausted  camel. 

Water  Reservoirs. — ^Another  desert  characteristic  is  the  de- 
velopment of  water  reservoirs  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  (properly 
the  paunch  or  rumen).  These  are  small  flask-shaped  cavities, 
each  with  a  constricting  muscle  at  its  mouth,  so  that  when  the 
stomach  is  filled  with  water  the  muscles  relax  automatically,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  enter  the  cavities,  while  that  which  remains  is 
absorbed  into  the  system.  In  time  of  water  scarcity  the  stored 
liquid  is  allowed  to  trickle  out  into  the  stomach  and  is  thence 
available  for  the  impoverished  blood. 

Senses. — ^The  proud  carriage  of  the  head,  which  is  held  hori- 
zontally some  9  feet  from  the  ground,  protects  the  eyes  from  the 
reflected  heat  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  from  the  sand.  The  sense 
organs  are  still  further  protected,  the  eyes  by  long  lashes,  the  ears 
by  hair,  and  the  nostrils  by  being  closable  like  eyelids.  The  creature 
is  keen  of  sight,  but  what  is  still  more  necessary,  the  sense  of  smell 
is  very  well  developed  so  that  water  may  be  detected  a  long  way  off. 

Mentality. — Mentally  the  wild  camels  are  sagacious,  as  the 
brain  is  large  and  well  convoluted,  but  the  domesticated  ones  are 
so  stupid  that  their  bad  traits  are  notorious. 

Tlius  Palgrave  observes  (in  Flower  and  Lydekker):  ''If  docile  means 
stupid,  well  and  good ;  in  such  a  case  the  camel  is  the  veiy  model  of  docil- 
ity. But  if  the  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  an  animal  that  takes  an 
interest  in  its  rider  so  far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in  some  way  understands  his 
intentions,  or  shares  them  in  a  subordinate  fashion,  that  obeys  from  a 
sort  of  submissive  or  half -fellow  feeling  with  his  master,  like  the  horse  or 
elephant,  then  I  say  that  the  camel  is  by  no  means  docile — ^very  much  the 
contrary.  He  takes  no  heed  of  his  rider,  pays  no  attention  whether  he 
be  on  his  back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once  set  agoing,  merely 
because  he  is  too  stupid  to  turn  aside,  and  then  should  some  tempting 
thom  or  green  branch  allure  him  out  of  the  path,  continues  to  walk  on  in 
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the  new  direction  simply  because  he  is  too  dull  to  turn  back  into  the  right 
road.  In  a  word,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  imdomesticated  and  savage 
animal,  rendered  serviceable  by  stupidity  alone,  without  much  skill  on 
his  master's  part,  or  any  cooperation  on  his  own  save  that  of  an  extreme 
passiveness.  Neither  attachment  nor  even  habit  impress  him;  never 
tame,  though  not  wide-awake  enough  to  be  exactly  wild." 

As  beasts  of  burden,  however,  camels  are  entitled  to  respect, 
as  one  can  carry  500  to  800  pounds,  and  their  endurance  is  phe- 
nomenal, the  Arabian  breed  known  as  the  "Heirie"  camel  travel- 
ing from  125  to  150  miles  a  day  for  eight  to  ten  days  at  a  time. 
The  distance  from  Tunis  to  Tripoli  is  600  miles,  yet  a  single  camel 
has  carried  over  that  route  a  burden  of  rider  and  gear  weighing 
not  less  than  250  pounds,  in  four  days — an  average  of  150  mOes 
a  day! 

Uses. — ^Alive,  camels  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  their  milk, 
and  for  the  shed  hair  which  is  spun  and  subsequently  woven.  Dead, 
the  flesh  is  used  as  food,  the  hides  for  leather,  the  hair  for  fabrics, 
and  even  the  bones  are  utilized.  Their  importance  to  mankind, 
especially  to  the  nomads  of  the  East  and  to  traders  between  great 
cities,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Even  in  the  twentieth  century, 
the  deserts  of  the  globe  and  the  arid  plains  of  Egypt,  Arabia  and 
Persia  would  be  rendered  impassable  by  their  extinction,  without 
the  most  expensively  constructed  and  maintained  railroads.  En- 
gineering and  transportation  science  may  in  the  future  supplant 
the  camel  to  the  extent  that  they  have  the  horse,  but  they  have 
not  yet  done  so. 

There  are  wild  camels  in  remote  Turke§tan,  the  desert  of  Lob- 
nor,  and  in  Spain,  but  some  are  certainly  feral,  i.  e.,  of  domestic 
ancestry,  and  all  are  probably  so,  as  there  are  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  their  range  of  which  the  very  tradi- 
tions have  vanished  and  to  whose  departed  citizens  the  ancestors 
of  these  camels  may  well  have  belonged.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  have  not  existed  wild  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  area  of  servitude  includes  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  all  of  the 
country  from  North  Tartary  to  the  confines  of  China  and  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Canary  Islands  and  Africa  north 
of  the  Sahara.  There  were  none  in  Africa,  however,  until  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  Attempts  to  naturalize  them  in  Australia  and 
North  America  have  been  made,  but  the  lack  of  success  in  America 
has  not  been  due  to  the  climate  or  other  physical  conditions  of 
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their  ancestral  home,  but  rather  to  their  unfavorable  reception 
by  the  Americans,  who  greatly  preferred  the  highly  serviceable, 
cheaper,  and  more  tractable  burro. 


Auchenia 

Characteristics. — ^The  South  American  genus,  Auchenia  (» 
Lama)  (Fig.  230),  includes  two  wild  species,  the  guanaco,  A. 
kuanacuSf  and  the  vicugna,  A. 
vicugna,  and  their  domestic  deriv- 
atives, the  llama  and  alpaca. 
These  creatures  are  of  much 
smaller  stature  than  the  camel 
and  lack  the  characteristic  hump 
of  the  latter.  The  feet  are  nar- 
row and  the  toes  more  distinctly 
divided,  with  two  pads  beneath 
instead  of  but  one.  The  hair  is 
woolly  as  a  protection  from  the 
cold  of  their  mountain  home,  for 
instead  of  being  adapted  to  sandy 
desert  conditions,  although  their 
structure  shows  a  desert  ancestry, 
they  are  upland  animals,  which 
may  well  account  for  their 
attainment  of  South  America 
along  the  isthmian  land-bridge,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true 
camels. 

Range. — ^The  Auchenia  range  is  along  the  west  side  of  South 
America  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn.  Domesticated,  they 
have  their  uses  after  the  manner  of  their  Asiatic  cousins,  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  for  the  flesh,  hides,  and  wool.  They  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  America's  only  contribution  to  the  list  of  mammals 
domesticated  by  mankind,  but  although  their  local  importance  may 
be  great,  they  have  by  no  means  contributed  to  human  progress 
and  well-being  to  the  extent  that  the  camels  have. 


Fig.   230. — Guanaco,    Lama    huanacus, 
living,  South  America.    (After  Soott.) 


EVOLUnONAtlY  CHANGES 


These  are  in  a  way  comparable  to  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
horses,  with  the  exception  of  the  secondary  retrogression  of  the 
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feet.  To  summarize  briefly,  the  changes  are  as  follows:  Increase  in 
stature  from  the  size  of  a  western  jack-rabbit  to  one  much  greater 
than  the  huge  Bactrian  camel  of  to-day.  Loss  of  lateral  digits,  of 
which  not  the  least  vestige  remains.  Elongation  and  fusion  of  meta- 
podials  to  form  the  very  characteristic,  distally  spread  cannon- 
bone.  Secondary  loss  of  distal  keels,  broadening  of  phalanges,  and 
the  concurrent  development  of  foot-pads.  Reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  teeth.   Elongation  of  teeth  in  the  grazing  phylum.  (See  Fig. 

Phytogeny 

North  America  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evolutionary  home  of 
the  c&mel  famUy,  and,  as  Matthew  (1915)  says,  ''Its  ancestral 
stages  can  be  very  fully  and  exactly  traced  in  the  western  forma- 
tions, as  far  back  as  *^^  j^Tpp^"  ^^gT^'j  ^^ow  which  they  are  merged 
with  the  ancestry  of  other  groups.  They  are  unknown  in  any  other 
continent  until  the  Pliocene,  when  they  invaded  South  America 
and  Asia  and  Africa,  surviving  in  those  continents  to-day,  although 
extinct  in  North  America  since  the  Middle  Pleistocene." 

Why  the  ancestral  camels  failed  to  migrate  to  the  Old  World 
before  the  Pliocene,  when  the  horses  repeatedly  made  the  journey, 
is  somewhat  obscure  unless,  as  Matthew  (1915)  again  suggests, 
their  center  of  radiation  was  further  south,  for,  as  he  says,  "The 
center  of  dispersal  would  appear  to  have  been  in  this  continent, — 
how  far  to  the  north  we  have  no  means  of  estimating;  but  the  ex- 
ceptional directness  of  the  phylogenetic  series  as  represented  by  our 
western  fossils  indicates,  in  my  opinion,  that  these  fossils  lived  in 
or  close  to  the  racial  dispersal  center." 

Eocene. — Camels  are  unknown  until  Upper  Eocene  time  when 
the  first  undoubted  ancestor  of  the  line  appears  in  Frotyhpus 
(Fig.  231).  This  small  creature  was  no  larger  than  a  jack-rabbit, 
and  had  forty-four  teeth,  those  in  each  jaw  forming  a  continuous 
series,  the  canine  being  only  slightly  enlarged.  All  of  the  molars 
were  low-crowned.  The  skull  with  its  narrow  face  already  suggests 
that  of  the  existing  forms,  but  the  bony  orbit  was  incomplete  be- 
hind. The  fore  limbs  were  considerably  shorter  than  the  hind  so 
that  the  back  sloped  upward  toward  the  rump.  The  ulna  was  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  radius  and  the  fibula  was  complete.  The 
hand  had  four  functional  digits  but  the  lateral  toes  of  the  foot  were  | 
greatly  attenuated  although  still  complete.    Proiylopus  is  from  the         1 
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Uinta  stage  and  is  thus  contemporaneous  with  the  horse  Epihippus, 
to  which  it  is  comparable  in  degree  of  evolution. 

Oligocene. — ^During  the  Oligocene,  camel-like  animals  increased 
very  greatly  in  numbers  so  that  they  must  have  been  a  very  char- 
acteristic element  in 
the  fauna  of  that 
time.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  oiPoe- 
broiherium  (Figs. 
231,  232),  the  re- 
mains of  which  are 
abundant  in  the 
"Big  Bad  Lands" 
of  South  Dakota, 
whence  they  range 
across  Nebraska  into 
Colorado  and  west 
to  the  John  Day 
valley  of  Oregon. 
As  Protylopus  par- 
allels Epihippus,  so 
Paibroiherium  r  e- 
sembles  the  contem- 


FiG.  232.— Restoration  of  ancestral  camd,  Pochrotherium 
labiatum.  Middle  and  Upper  OUgocene,  North  America. 
(After  Scott.) 


porary  Mesohippus  in  the  degree  of  its  evolution.  PoBbrotkeriuniy 
like  Mesohippus,  attained  the  stature  of  a  sheep,  but  the  former 
was  more  lightly  constructed  than  the  sheep,  with  relatively 
longer  limbs  and  neck  and  with  a  small  tapering  skull.  The 
teeth  are  still  forty-four  as  in  Protylopus  and  the  incisors  and 
canines  are  more  typical  of  mammals  in  general,  not  the  pro- 
cumbent, spatulate  structures  of  later  cameloids:  The  grinding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  short-crowned,  while  the  lower  molars 
have  begun  to  elongate.  The  jaws  are  very  slender.  The  limbs 
show  a  marked  digital  reduction  both  in  the  hand  and  foot,  in 
that  small  nodules  only  are  present  as  the  last  vestiges  of  the  lat- 
eral toes.  Keels  are  still  present,  limiting  the  lateral  movement 
of  the  toes.  The  ulna  has  coalesced  with  the  radius  and  only  the 
two  ends  of  the  fibula  remain.  The  hoofs  are  deer-like.  The  Upper 
Oligocene  Gomphoiherium  differs  from  Poibroiherium  mainly  in  the 
complete  encircling  of  the  orbit  by  bone. 
Miocene. — During  the  Oligocene  there  began  an  initial  diver- 
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gence  into  at  least  three  phyla  which  became  well  defined  groups 

during  the  Miocene,  paralleling  once  more  the  equine  evoIutioD. 

Of  these  the  grazing  camels,  which  were  the  main  line  leading  to  the 

modem  representatives  of  the  race,  include  the  Lower  Miocene 

Protomeryx  and  the  Upper  Miocene  Procamelus. 

Ihe  former,  Protomeryx,  still  possessed  the  full  quota  of  teeth, 

but  the  grinders  show 

a  decided  deepening 

tendency   as  an 

adaptation    to  the 

abrasive   grasses. 

The    feet   had    two 

digits  and  possessed 

pointed  hoofs  like 

those  of  the  deer. 

*:  iv         \nProcamdus(^]g. 

-_  *  !-   .  231)  we  find  the  first 

■^  -    tooth   reduction,  in 

—  _      -•  *       -  -      ..     :;_.,..  that  the  first  and 

second  upper  indsors 

Fig.  133. — Upland  gazelle  camel,  Slaumylus,  Miocene, i .  ;_  ,1 i.,i, 

NcbniL.  (After  Scoit.)  '  are  lost  m  the  adult 

stage.  The  feet  have  | 
advanced,  for  the  metapodials  are  beginning  to  fuse  to  form  the 
cannon-bone.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  hind  limb.  The  first 
desert  adaptation  is  shown  in  the  diminution  of  the  distal  keels  in 
the  foot  bones  in  this  genus.  In  size  Procamelus  must  have 
exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the  modem  llama. 

A  very  notable  fossil  locality  in  western  Nebraska,  of  Lower 
Miocene  age,  has  yielded  a  large  number,  some  forty  or  more,  of  a 
slender  camel-like  form  known  as  Stenomytus  (Fig.  233),  the  gazelle- 
camel,  delicate  in  its  proportions  and  much  smaller  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries.  Its  Oligocene  ancestry  has  not  yet  been  traced 
nor  do  we  know  aught  of  its  subsequent  history,  and  the  inference 
is  that  it  soon  became  extinct.  It  has  an  apparent  anomaly  in  its 
dentition,  as  there  are  ten  incisor-like  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  <u 
true  incisors,  and  in  addition  the  canines  and  first  premolars  which 
have  assumed  a  similar  form  and  function.  The  low-crowned 
molars  imply  a  browdng  habit.  The  head  is  small,  the  neck  long 
and  delicately  built,  and  the  limbs  and  feet  extremely  slender, 
with  very  thin-walled  bones.    There  are  but  two  toes  on  each  foot 
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Flo.  234.-— Giraffe  camd,  Oxydaajfns,  Miocene,  Nebraska  and 

Wyoming.    (After  Scott.) 


and  the  metapodials  are  not  fused.  Apparently  fleetness  was 
Stenamylus*  only  defense,  which  may  have  accounted  for  its  brief 
racial  career.  The  known  specimens,  of  which  a  group  of  three 
individuals  is  mounted  at  Yale,  are  almost  without  exception  from 
a  single  quarry,  where  they  occur  in  profusion,  some  dismembered, 
others  in  completely  articulated  condition  as  though  the  carcasses 
had  drifted  downstream  in  time  of  flood,  to  be  caught  in  the  back- 
water of  some  large  cove  and  buried  by  sediment.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  belief  of  the  discoverer,  Professor  Loomis,  based  upon  ana- 
tomical grounds,  that  Sknomylus  was  an  upland  form.  The  only 
associated  remains  other  than  those  of  the  camel  found  in  the 
quarry  pertain  to  a  large  wolf-like  creature  known  as  Amphicyon 
(^Daphcmodon  superbus),  probably  one  of  the  forms  which  preyed 
upon  the  camels. 

The  name  giraffe-camels  does  not  imply  relationship  with  the 
giraffes,  which,  so  far  as  known,  without  exception  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  but  is  applied  to  crea- 
tures which  from- community  of  habit  converged  very  strongly 
toward  the  existing  giraffe  in  size  and  proportions.  Two  Miocene 
genera  have  been  discovered  which  pertain  to  this  family,  and  in  the 
aberrant  Oligocene  Paraiylopus  we  recognize  the  first  recorded 
ancestor  of  the  group.    In  the  Lower  Miocene  the  representative 
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is  Oxydaciylus  (Fig.  234),  remains  of  which  have  been  collected  in 
eastern  Wyoming  and  western  Nebraska.  This  form  is  mudi 
smaller  than  its  successor,  AUkamdus,  and  has  a  shorter  neck  and 
limbs.  The  metapodials  do  not  fuse  to  form  a  cannon-bone  and  the 
hoofs  are  sharp-pointed  and  deer-like,  with  little  indication  of  the 
sand-adapted  feet  of  the  later  camels.  The  teeth  of  Oxydactylus 
are  rather  short-crowned,  as  though  fitted  for  browsing  rather  than 
for  grazing,  and  they  are  yet  forty-four  in  number. 

AUicamdus  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Miocene,  although  clearly 
derivable  from  Oxydactylus,  is  much  further  advanced  in  more 
than  one  way,  for  we  find  that  the  feet  show  the  same  desert  adapta- 
tion that  its  contemporaries  of  the  grazing  phyliun  do — cannon- 
bone,  loss  of  keels,  depressed  phalanges,  and  indications  of  pads — 
a  remarkable  instance  of  parallelism,  the  like  req)onse  of  unrelated 
phyla  to  a  similar  climatic  change.  AUicamdus  was  a  very  large 
animal,  although  the  head  was  small  and  the  short-crowned  brow&r 
ing  teeth  of  its  predecessor  are  still  retained.  The  neck  and  limbs 
are  very  long  as  in  the  giraffe  and  were  probably,  as  with  the  latter, 
an  adaptation  to  permit  the  animal  to  browse  upon  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  foliage  of  high  and  thorny  shrubs  such  as  the  African 
mimosa,  which  forms  the  staple  of  giraffine  diet.  But  while  the 
result  of  this  remarkable  convergence  was  to  produce  the  same 
effectiveness  for  such  a  method  of  feeding,  the  way  in  which  it  was 
brought  about  was  not  the  same. 

Matthew  (1901)  sa3rs  that  the  giraffe  is  derived  from  the  eariy  antelopes 
and  Alticameliis  from  early  camels,  and  the  difference  in  origin  has  caused 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  result  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
"In  the  antelopes  the  fore  quarters  are  usually  higher  than  the  hind 
quarters,  and  especially  so  in  the  group  most  nearly  allied  to  the  giraffe 
[Okapia],  The  femur  and  tibia  are  comparatively  short,  the  metapodials 
comparatively  long.  The  greater  height  of  the  fore  quarters  causes  the 
anterior  part  of  the  back  to  slope  upwards  towards  the  neck  and  thus 
increases  its  height.  The  elongation  of  the  anterior  dorsals  will  increase 
the  stature  of  the  animals  as  well  as  will  the  elongation  of  the  cervicals. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  giraffe  the  fore  quarters  are  much  higher, 
the  elongation  of  the  limbs  is  greatest  in  the  metapodials,  which  are 
much  longer  than  either  femur  or  tibia,  and  the  elongation  of  the  cervicals 
is  continued  into  the  dorsal  region. 

"In  the  camels,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fore  quarters  are  not  any  higher 
than  the  hind  quarters,  the  anterior  cervicals  are  long  while  the  posterior 
ones  are  quite  short,  and  the  tibia  is  unusually  long  while  the  metapodials 
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are  comparatively  short.  Corre^x)ndingIy  we  find  in  AUicamelus  that 
the  anterior  cervicals  are  enormously  elongated,  the  posterior  ones  are 
but  little  increased  in  length,  while  the  anterior  dorsals  are  both 
short  and  small.  The  elongation  of  the  last  cervicals  and  anterior 
dorsals  would  have  only  increased  the  length  of  the  body  without  al- 
tering the  stature,  because  the  fore  legs  are  not  longer  Uian  the  hind 
legs  and  consequently  the  backbone  docs  not  slope  upward  towards  the 
neck.  Also  the  great  elongation  in  the  limbs  of  AUicamelus  has  been  in 
the  femur  and  tibia,  while  the  metatarsus  is  shorter.  The  giraffe-camel 
was  not  so  bulky  an  animal  as  the  giraffe,  and  scarcely  equalled  a  mod- 
erate sized  northern  giraffe  in  height."  The  skull  is  similar  to  that  of 
Procamelus.  The  specimen  of  AUicamelus  alius  which  Matthew  describes 
is  from  the  Loup  Fork  formation  of  northeastern  Colorado.  The  com- 
plete skeleton  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Pliocene  and  Pleistocene. — PKauchenia,  the  principal  genus  of 
Pliocene  camels,  belongs  to  the  main  grazing  phylum  and  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  Procamdus^  from  which  it  hardly  differs  at  all. 
Progress  is  seen,  however,  in  tooth  reduction  in  that  the  second 
lower  premolar  has  been  lost.  This  and  the  Pleistocene  camels 
Catnelops  and  Esckatius  are  not  very  well  known,  owing  largely  to 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  material  thus  far  collected.  The 
Pleistocene  camels,  however,  are  very  numerous  and  future  discov- 
eries are  sure  to  bring  better  specimens  to  light.  Not  all  of  the 
Pleistocene  forms  are  true  camels  in  the  sense  of  being  like  those  of 
the  Old  World,  but  are  cameloid  creatures,  possibly  more  llama-like 
in  appearance.  Some  of  them  attained  an  enormous  size,  as  certain 
bones  preserved  at  Yale  are  half  again  as  large  as  equivalent  de- 
ments from  a  Bactrian  camel. 

Typical  camels,  of  the  genus  Camelusy  differ  from  Procamdus 
in  the  further  loss  of  one  premolar  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  this  genus  is  apparently  the  first  to  brave  the  cold 
of  the  northern  route  and  pass  to  the  Old  World,  presumably  by 
way  of  the  Bering  Isthmus,  for  we  have  the  first  recorded  remains 
of  it  in  the  famous  Siwalik  formation  (Lower  Pliocene)  of  India. 
The  two  Indian  species  of  Camelus,  C.  sivalensis  and  C.  antiquus, 
show  a  peculiar  tooth  character  found  in  the  New  World  llamas 
but  lost  in  the  living  camels,  indicating  that  in  some  respects  the 
New  World  types  are  the  more  primitive.  Fragmentary  Camdus 
fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Pleistocene  of  southern  Russia  and 
Roumania,  and  in  Algeria  not  far  removed  from  the  living  habitat 
of  the  race.     The  extinction  of  the  North  American  camels  is  as 
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inexplicable  as  that  of  the  horses^  and  may  well  have  been  due  to 
the  same  unknown  complex  of  causes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn 
The  Evolution  of  Man:  Ontogeny  and  Morphology 

Part  I.    Man's  Place  in  Natusb 

We  have  come  to  the  cuhnination  of  our  course  and  approach  the 
high  estate  of  man,  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  evolutionary  fabric, 
but  one  to  which  all  of  the  laws  governing  the  survival  of  the 
other  creatures  have  nevertheless  applied.  In  our  research  we  can 
not  consider  man,  that  is,  physical  man,  as  a  being  apart  from  his 
fellows  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  whatever  our  prejudices  we  must 
look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  consider  him  merely  as  one,  perhaps 
a  very  special  one,  among  the  great  hosts  of  animal  life.  As  in  the 
case  of  4fce  other  creatures  whose  evolutionary  history  we  have 
endeavored  to  imderstand,  so  with  man  we  must  enquire  into  his 
place  in  nature,  learning  what  his  nearest  relatives  are  and  whence 
and  why  he  came. 

Man  a  Vertebrate. — ^A  brief  diagnosis  of  a  f  ertebrate  mentions 
a  number  of  characteristics  such  as  the  notochord,  hollow,  dor- 
sally  situated  nerve-cord,  perforated  pharynx,  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  without  exception  are  possessed  by  man  the  individual  during 
some  period  of  his  career  just  as  surely  as  by  the  horse,  the  dinosaur, 
the  amphibian,  or  the  fish.  The  evidence  of  man's  vertebrate  in- 
clusion is  therefore  imquestionable. 

Man  a  Primate. — Of  the  several  classes  into  which  the  verte- 
brates are  divided, man  shares  with  the  horse,  the  elephant,  and  even 
the  saber-tooth  the  several  characteristics — hair,  warm  blood,  midrif 
or  diaphragm  separating  the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities,  young 
bom  alive  and  nourished  by  mammary  glands — which  make  them 
mammals.  He  can  not  therefore  be  debarred  from  that  group  any 
more  than  the  others.  Within  the  class  Mammalia  he  is  excluded 
from  the  egg-laying  monotremes  and  the  pouch-bearing  marsupials, 
and  included  with  those  whose  unborn  young  are  nourished  by  the 
placenta  (see  page  495) ;  he  is  therefore  a  placental  mammal.  And 
of  the  four  cohorts  of  Placentalia  he  is  by  a  process  of  elimination 
narrowed  down  to  the  nailed  arboreal  forms,  or  Primates,  for  he  can 
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be  neither  a  clawed  unguiculate,  nor  a  hoofed  ungulate,  nor  a 
finned  cetacean. 

PRIMATES 

This  name  was  given  to  the  group  by  Linnaeus,  who  wished 
thereby  to  emphasize  the  headship  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  the  highest.  The  word  has,  however,  a  deeper 
significance  than  this,  for  the  primates  are  also  among  the  first  of 
the  placental  mammals  in  their  antiquity  and  primitiveness.  Along 
their  chosen  line  of  specialization,  the  feet,  the  horses  and  camels 
are,  it  is  true,  vastly  further  advanced  than  are  the  primates,  and 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  tooth  modification  in  elephant  and 
Smilodan,  It  is  only  in  the  brain  and  such  correlated  modifications 
as  mental  development  entails  that  the  primates  may  justly  lay 
claim  to  superiority,  for  in  other  respects  they  are  as  humble  and 
generalized  a  group,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  the  mammalian 
class  contains. 

Definition. — Primates  may  be  defined  as  nearly  allc^^oreal, 
with  prehensile  limbs,  having  a  more  or  less  opposable  poUez 
(thumb)  and  hallux  (great  toe).  The  five  digits  usttftlly  terminate 
in  flattened  nails,  rarely  claws;  there  is  a  clavicle,  the  orbit  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  bone,  the  stomach  simple,  and  the  mammary 
glands  are  nearly  always  thoracic. 

ClassificcUion 

The  classification  of  the  primates  has  of  course  been  subjected 
to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  those  of  other  orders,  especially  when 
fossil  forms  are  found  which  link  together  apparently  isolated  living 
groups.    An  admirable  study  of  primate  interrelationships  is  that 
of  W.  K.  Gregory  (1916),  from  whom  the  following  classification, 
somewhat  abridged,  is  taken: 
Order  Primates 
Suborder  Lemuroidea  (lemurs  or  "half-apes")- 
Suborder  Anthropoidea. 
Series  Platyrrhini  (New  World  apes). 
Family  Hapalidse  (marmosets). 

Family    Cebidae    (capuchins,    howler    monke3rs,    spider 
monkeys,  etc.). 
Series  Catarrhini  (Old  World  apes  and  monkeys). 
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Fig.  235. — ^Lemur,  the  aye  aye,  Ckiromys  madagascariensis,  living,  Madagascar. 

(After  Owen,  from  Wortman.) 

Family  Cercopitheddae  (monkeys,  baboons,  macaques, 
etc.). 

Family  Simiidae  (man-like  or  anthropoid  apes). 

Family  Hominidae  (men). 
Lemuroidea* — ^The  lemurs  (Fig.  235)  are  the  most  ancient  of 
living  primates  and  as  such  have  departed  least  from  the  ordinary 
quadruped.  They  are,  however,  exclusively  arboreal,  mostly 
nocturnal,  and  of  comparatively  low  organization,  which  is  man- 
ifest not  only  in  their  body  but  also  in  the  brain,  as  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  not  very  highly  developed  nor  do  they  completely 
cover  the  hind  brain  as  in  the  higher  primates.  The  second  digit 
of  the  foot  bears  a  claw,  the  rest  terminate  in  nails. 

The  present  home  of  the  lemurs  is,  above  all,  Madagascar,  of 
which  they  are  so  highly  typical  that  they  constitute  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  local  mammalian  fauna.  Lemurs  are  also  distributed 
through  the  tropical  forests  of  Africa  and  the  Oriental  realm.  They 
are  found  fossil  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  North  America  and  of 
Europe.  Two  interesting  relic  animals  belonging  to  this  group  still 
survive— CWrcwiys,  the  aye  aye  (Fig.  235),  now  living  in  Madagas- 
car but  having  near  allies  among  the  long-departed  fossil  forms  of 
North  America;  and  Tarsius,  the  tarsier  (Fig.  236),  now  confined  to 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,  and  the  Philippines,  but  which 
also  had  relatives  in  the  American  Eocene. 
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AaUiropoidea. — The  anthropoids  are  the  most  highly  organized 
of  primates,  with  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  teeth,  a  completely 
closed  orbit,  two  pectoral  mammx,  feet  usually  prehensile  and 
generally  the  hands  also,  pollex  sometimes  vestigial,  and  cere- 
bral hemispheres  richly  convoluted,  covering  the  cerebellum. 
This  suborder  includes  all  primates  other  than  the  lemurs  and 
this  of  course  means  man  as  well  as  the  monkeys  and  apes.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sharply  marked  series,  the  Old  and  New  Worid 
primates,  and  these,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  represent  parallel 
evolutions  which  because  of  the  long  period  of  South  American 
isolation  (see  page  65)  must  have  diverged  from  a  common  an- 
cestry in  early  Eocene  time. 

The  Platyrrhini  may  be  distinguished  by  the  broad  nasal  septum 
(hence  the  name,  Gr.  vXarvt,  broad,  and  ^9,  nose);  the  thumb 
is  not  opposable,  and  sometimes  reduced;  the  tail  may  be  prdien- 
sile;  there  are  no  cheek-pouches  nor  ischial  callosities.  The  family 
Bapalidte,  the  marmosets  or  squirrel-monkeys,  are  small  monkeys 
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Fio.  1J7' — New  World  Ape,  the  spider  monkey,  AUlei  peulajaclyitu, 
living,  northem  South  America.  Notice  tbe  extremely  reduced  thumb  and 
the  pcebenale  tail.     (After  Brehm.) 

with  a  long,  hairy,  non-prehensile  tail.  The  pollex  is  elongated,  but 
the  haJliui  very  small.  The  latter  bears  a  flat  nail,  while  all  of  the 
other  digits  are  armed  with  curved  and  pointed  claws.  These  crea- 
tures are  no  larger  than  squirrels  and  are  active  forms,  living  among 
the  trees  in  small  groups.  Their  food  consists  of  fruit,  to  which 
eggs  and  insects  are  added,  a  very  common  dietary. 

The  Cebida,  the  common  South  American  monkeys,  differ  from 
the  marmosets  in  the  possesion  of  an  additional  molar  tooth  in 
each  jaw,  making  thirty-six  teeth  all  told,  in  having  flat  nails  in- 
stead of  claws,  and  frequently  a  prehensile  tail.     These  forms, 
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none  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  larger  Old  World  monke)rs,  are  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  tropical  forests,  notably  those  of  Brazil. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  are  the  slender  spider-monkeys  {Aides, 
Fig.  237)  whose  prehensile  tail  is  an  organ  of  the  greatest  use; 
the  howler  monkeys  (Mycetes),  whose  prodigious  voice  arises  from 
an  especially  modified  vocal  apparatus;  and  the  capuchins  (jCdms), 
whose  pathetic  figures,  garbed  with  human  habiliments,  are  so 
often  seen  with  itinerant  musicians. 

The  group  Catarrhini  includes  all  of  the  Old  World  apes  and  man, 
excluding  of  course  the  lemurs.  They  are  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  narrow  nasal  septum  with  the  approximated  nostrils 
directed  downward,  thirty-two  teeth  as  in  man,  and  a  non-prehen- 
sile tail,  which  may,  however,  be  vestigial  or  entirely  absent.  The 
hallux,  except  in  man,  is  fully  opposable  and  the  poUex  as  well, 
although  often  less  developed. 

The  Cercopithecid(B  are  the  monkeys  and  baboons,  exclusive  of 
the  man-like  apes,  f r(Hn  which  they  differ  in  the  fore-and-aft  elon- 
gation of  the  molar  teeth,  the  presence  of  ischial  callosities  on  the 
rump,  ck:casional  cheek-pouches,  a  narrow  breast-bone,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  baboons  (Cynocephalus) 
are  practically  the  only  primates  with  the  exception  of  man  which 
have  forsaken  the  arboreal  for  a  terrestrisJ  mode  of  life;  but  unlike 
man  this  has  not  resulted  in  an  erect  posture  but  a  typically  quad- 
rupedal one.  Their  head  is  more  dog-  than  ape-like,  hence  the 
generic  name  (Gr.  /cva>i/,  dog,  and  K€(f>a\i^,  head),  with  powerful 
jaws  bearing  immense  canine  teeth  which,  added  to  the  equally 
powerful  hands,  enable  competition  wijth  the  terrestrial  creatures  to 
be  readily  met.  The  old  male  mandrills  (PL  XXV)  are  remarkable 
for  their  ferocity.  These  creatures  are  colored  most  gorgeously 
on  the  cheeks  and  ischial  callosities,  but  colors  which  in  themselves 
are  beautiful — ^blue,  scarlet,  lilac — are  in  combinations  which  seem 
grievously  misplaced.  Thus  while  the  fur  is  often  beautiful  and  the 
colors  lovely,  the  general  effect  is  such  that,  as  Cuvier  says,  "II 
serait  difficile  de  se  figurer  un  6tre  plus  hideux  que  le  mandrill." 
The  mandrills,  which  are  typical  baboons,  like  the  rest  of  their 
race,  "appear  to  be  rather  indiscriminate  eaters,  feeding  upon  fruit, 
roots,  reptiles,  insects,  scorpions,  etc.,  and  inhabit  open  rocky 
ground  rather  than  forests"  (Flower  and  Lydekker).  Their  present 
range  includes  Africa  and  Arabia. 

The  macaques  are  rather  stoutly  built  monkeys,  the  tail  bdog 
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variously  developed.  They  are  both  arboreal  and  terrestrial  in 
habit  but  their  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  al- 
most all  are  Asiatic,  extending  as  far  as  Japan,  one  species,  the  so- 
called  Barbary  ape  {Macacus  inuus)  is  North  African  and  is  the 
only  living  priipate  other  than  man  which  is  found  within  the  con- 
fines of  Europe,  as  it  has  spread  from  northern  Africa  to  Gibraltar. 

Semnopitkecus  is  another  characteristic  genus,  containing  very 
long-tailed,  slender  forms,  short-muzzled,  without  cheek-pouches, 
and  typical  of  a  subfamily,  the  Semnopithecinae.  This  group  is 
both  African  and  Oriental  in  its  distribution.  ^/^ 

The  man-like  or  anthropoid  apes,  family  Simiida,  lay  greatest 
claim  to  our  interest,  since  they  of  all  creatures  come  nearest  to 
mankind,  not  only  in  similarity  of  structure,  but  in  actual  relation- 
ship, for  they  are  our  next  of  kin  in  that  they  and  humanity  spring 
without  question  from  the  same  bough  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
though  the  relationship  is  very  remote  according  to  human  stand- 
ards of  consanguinity,  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  it  is 
very  dose.  This  does  not  mean  that  man  arose  from  any  known 
ape,  or  that  any  ape  could  ever  in  the  course  of  evolution  give  rise 
to  a  man,  but  that  man  and  the  ape  had  at  some  not  very  remote 
time,  geologically  speaking,  a  common  ancestor.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  were  we  to  see  this  common  progenitor  in  the 
flesh  we  would  be  at  a  loss  for  a  descriptive  term  to  apply  to  it  if 
we  excluded  the  word  ape.  The  primates  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed play  a  subordinate  part,  in  that  they  serve  to  link  man  with 
the  lower  animals;  the  Simiidae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all-impor- 
tant, for  only  by  an  understanding  of  them  and  their  habits  can  we 
come  to  a  true  appreciation  of  our  immediate  prehuman  progeni- 
tors. 

The  Simiidas  are  thus  diagnosed:  Man-like  apes,  tailless;  no 
cheek-pouches  or  ischial  callosities,  except  in  the  gibbon;  arms 
much  longer  than  the  legs,  an  opposable  poUex,  a  broad  sternum, 
a  vermiform  appendix,  hair  on  die  under  side  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  Several  extinct  genera  of  Simiidae  are  known,  while  among 
the  living  there  are  four:  HylobaUs,  the  gibbon;  Simia,  the  orang; 
"  Anlkropopithecus^'  or  Pan^  the  chimpanzee;  and  Gorilla,  the  gorilla. 
Of  these  the  first  two  are  Oriental,  the  last  two  African  in  their 
present  distribution,  although  all  are  apparently  Asiatic  in  origin 
(see  page  675). 

The  gibbons  (PL  XXVI)  are  the  smallest  of  the  man-like  apes, 
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rarely  exceeding  3  feet  in  height,  but  have  relatively  the  longest 
arms,  for  the  hands  reach  the  ground  when  the  creature  stands 
erect.  Ischial  callosities  are  present — true  of  none  of  their  allies — 
and  they  are  variously  colored.  The  jaws  and  dentition  as  in  all 
other  Simiids  are  adapted  to  a  frugivorous  diet,  and  the  molar 
teeth  are  more  primitive  than  in  their  relatives,  although  the  up^ 
canines  are  enlarged  and  saber-like,  either  for  defense  or,  more 
probably,  as  a  dietary  adaptation.  The  skull  is  rounded,  lacking 
the  high  sagittal  crest  ^  for  muscle  attachment  seen  in  the  adult 
males  of  the  other  genera,  and  the  head  is  posed  upon  the  vertebral 
column  more  like  that  of  a  man,  doubtless  a  re^>onse  to  the  erect 
posture  which  the  ape  assumes  both  at  rest  and  in  motion.  This 
upright  pose  may  have  originated  in  connection  with  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  locomotion.  The  primitive  lemurs  ran  and  jumped  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  and  hence  were  quadrupedal,  whereas  the  gib- 
bons swing  beneath  the  branches,  the  arms  being  held  above  the 
head.  "This  acrobatic  mode  of  locomotion,  which  has  been  appro- 
priately called  *brachiation'  (Lat.  brachium,  arm)  by  Professor 
Keith,  very  probably  took  rise  in  the  earliest  anthropoids  and  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme  specialization  in  the  exces^vely  long- 
armed  gibbon.  Thus  the  habit  of  sitting  upright,  which  first  set 
free  the  hands  for  prehensile  purposes  .  .  .  very  probably  preceded 
the  habit  of  brachiation  and  the  loss  of  the  tail,  as  it  has  also  in 
the  genus  Indris  among  the  lemurs"  (Gregory).  Huxley's  descrip)- 
tion  of  the  gibbons  contains  the  following: 

They  "are  true  mountaineers,  loving  the  slopes  and  edges  of  the 
hills,  though  they  rarely  ascend  beyond  the  limit  of  the  fig-trees. 
All  day  long  they  haunt  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees;  and  though 
toward  evening  they  descend  in  small  troops  to  the  open  ground, 
no  sooner  do  they  spy  a  man  than  they  dart  up  tRe  hill-sides,  and 
disappear  in  the  darker  valleys."  The  voice  is  prodigious,  much 
more  powerful  than  that  of  any  singer,  and  yet  the  animal  has 
hardly  half  the  height  of  a  man  and  far  le^  proportionate  bulk. 
They  walk  erect  with  the  arms  either  down,  touching  the  knuckles 

'  The  sagittal  crest  is  a  thin  vertical  ridge  of  bone  running  along  the  mid-line 
of  the  skull,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  greater  area  for  the  origin  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  mastication  than  is  afforded  by  the  brain-case  alone.  The 
development  of  this  crest  implies  increased  jaw  power  over  those  forms  which 
do  not  possess  it;  it  is  also  more  apt  to  be  developed  where  the  brain-caae  itsdf 
is  small  as  in  the  creodonts. 
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to  the  ground,  or  above  the  head.    The  gait  is  quick,  waddling, 
with  no  elasticity  of  step,  and  they  are  soon  run  down. 

In  the  trees,  however,  their  locomotive  powers  are  quite  another 
matter,  the  hands  and  arms  being  the  sole  organs  of  locomotion, 
clearing  spaces  of  12  to  18  feet  with  greatest  ease  and  uninterrupt- 
edly, for  hours  together.  Duvaucel  says  they  can  clear  40  feet, 
which  may  be  readily  believed.  They  start  and  stop  instantly 
with  no  appreciable  slowing  down  or  acceleration  of  speed.  More- 
over, their  leaps  not  only  require  great  strength,  but  the  nicest 
precision.  The  significance  of  this  mode  of  progression  can  not  be 
ignored,  because  of  its  educative  value  to  the  creature  concerned, 
for  every  time  such  a  hand  leap  is  undertaken  it  requires  the  instan- 
taneous solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  since  an  accurate 
estimate  of  distance,  trajectory,  direction,  and  the  ability  of  the 
objective  branch  or  branches  to  bear  the  impact  of  the  creature's 
weight  must  all  be  estimated',  and  upon  the  correct  solution  of  this 
problem  depends  the  amount  of  muscular  force  to  be  used  in  order 
that  the  creature  may  neither  under-  nor  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  the  penalty  placed  upon  the  incorrect  solution  of  the  problem 
and  its  practical  application  may  be  death!  Nature  has  abundant 
opportunity,  therefore,  for  the  weeding  out  of  the  unfit  and  she 
places  a  high  premium  upon  mental  preparedness,  more  perhaps 
in  the  gibbon  and  other  brachiating  primates  than  in  any  other 
group  of  animals,  and  this  undoubtedly  was  also  true  of  the  arboreal 
ancestors  of  man. 

Osbom  thus  summarizes:  "The  gibbon  is  the  most  primitive  of 
living  apes  in  its  skull  and  dentition,  but  the  most  ^)ecialized  in 
the  length  of  its  arms  and  its  other  extreme  adaptations  to  arboreal 
life.  As  in  the  other  anthropoids,  the  face  is  abbreviated,  the  narial 
region  is  narrow,  i, «.,  catarrhine,  and  the  brain-case  is  widened,  but 
the  top  of  the  skull  is  smooth,  and  the  forehead  lacks  the  prominent 
ridges  above  the  orbits;  thus  the  profile  of  the  skull  of  the  gibbon  is 
more  human  than  that  of  the  other  anthropoid  apes.  When  on  the 
ground  the  gibbon  walks  erect  and  is  thus  afforded  the  free  use  of 
its  arms  and  independent  movements  of  its  fingers.  In  the  brain 
there  is  a  striking  development  of  the  centers  of  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing  [see  diagram,  Fig.  241].  It  is  these  characteristics  of  the 
modem  gibbon  which  preserve  with  relatively  slight  changes  the 
type  of  the  original  ancestor  of  man." 

The  orang  (PI.  XXVII),  Simia  satyrm,  the  second  of  the  oriental 
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apes,  is  confined  to  the  somber,  swampy  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  It  is  reddish  in  color  and  rarely  exceeds  4  feet  in  height, 
but,  unlike  the  gibbon,  it  is  very  bulky,  measuring  two-thirds  of  its 
height  in  circumference.  The  arms  are  immensely  long,  the  creature 
spreading  from  7  feet  2  inches  to  7  feet  6  inches.  The  head  is  short, 
rt)und,  and  of  great  vertical  diameter,  with  very  closely  approxi- 
mated orbits.  The  skulls  of  the  old  males  show  a  sagittal  crest 
and  the  face  is  surrounded  with  a  remarkable  flaring  rim  of  flesh 
which  gives  it  a  very  ferocious  aspect.  The  jaw  is  deep  and  mas- 
sive, and  the  canines  are  very  efficient  either  for  the  opening  ot 
fruits  or  for  fighting.  The  principal  weapons,  however,  when 
used  against  other  animals,  are  the  hands. 

The  great  size  of  this  ape  renders  it  less  agile  than  the  gibbon 
and  while  highly  intelligent  it  is  sluggish  in  disposition^  reposing 
with  the  back  curved  and  head  bowed  until  iiunger  stimulates 
it  to  activity.  By  day  the  orangs  climb  from  one  tree  top  to  another 
ani!  they  descend  to  the  ground  only  at  night.  They  dimb  slowly 
and  Carefully,  more  like  a  man  than  an  ape,  and  are  nest-buflding 
in  that  they  break  oQ  branches  and  lay  them  in  a  convenient  crotdi 
of  a  tree,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  platform  whereon  they  repose, 
utilizing  one  nest  until  the  food  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  ex- 
hausted, when  they  move  on  and  build  another.  These  nests  are 
10  to  25  feet  above  ground.  On  the  ground  the  orang  runs  la- 
boriously and  shakily  on  all  fours  and  is  soon  overtaken  by  man. 
It  never  stands  erect.  ''Dyaks  tell  of  old  orangs  which  have  lost 
all  their  teeth,  but  which  find  it  so  difficult  to  climb  that  they 
maintain  themselves  on  windfalls  and  juicy  herbage"  (Huxley). 
Normally  the  food  consists  of  figs,  blossoms,  and  young  leaves, 
never  living  animals.  The  intelligence  is  very  great,  the  hearing 
acute,  but  the  vision  less  so. 

The  chimpanzee  (PI.  XXVIII),  Pan  pygmmus  or  AnikropopUhe' 
cm  troglodytes^  is  the  first  of  the  African  apes  and  may  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  orang  by  its  black  hair,  although  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  ears  is  apt  to  be  light  in  color.  In  size  they  never 
exceed  5  feet  but  are  not  so  bulky  relatively  as  the  orangs,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  much  more  expert  as  climbers,  swinging  from  tree 
to  tree  with  great  agility  as  do  the  gibbons.  They  rest  in  the  sitting 
posture  and  sometimes  stand  or  walk  on  the  hind  Umbs,  but  run 
on  all  fours.  The  head  of  the  chimpanzee  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  orang  and  the  brow-ridges  above  and  outside  of  the  orbits  are 


Plate  XXIX.— r.orilla.  Corilla  gerilU,  tivine  in  nteslem  equatorial  Arrica. 
ThclarEcMand  most  terrible  of  Ihcman-likeaps.  (From  tbemouDted  qicd- 
mrn  in  the  Aodemy  o(  Natural  Sciences,  Philaddphia.  Courteqr  of  the 
Academy.) 
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especially  prominent.  There  is  a  sagittal  crest  for  muscular  at- 
tachment in  the  males.  The  brow-ridges  and  the  prognathous 
or  forward  sloping  teeth  and  receding  chin  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  more  ancient  species  of  prehistoric  man  (see 
page  680). 

In  their  nest-building  the  chimpanzees  resemble  the  orangs^  in 
their  activity  and  biting  propensities,  the  gibbons.  There  may 
also  be  more  than  one  species  as  with  the  latter.  They  are  con- 
fined to-day  to  west  and  central  equatorial  Africa,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  Kongo. 

Garitta  garitta,  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the  man-like  apes, 
is  also  restricted  to  tropical  Africa,  extending  from  the  Kamerun 
in  the  West  across  the  Kongo  basin  to  Uganda  and  German  East 
Africa.  There  is  apparoitly  but  one  species.  A  specimen  killed 
in  the  Kamerun  and  now  mounted  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  (see  PI.  XXIX)  stands  5  feet 
lyS  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  in  the  flesh  418  pounds.  The 
torso  and  upper  limbs  are  immense,  but  the  legs  are  short  com- 
pared with  those  of  man.  If  the  latter  were  of  human  proportions 
the  height  would  probably  exceed  7  feet  and  the  weight  would 
approach  500  pounds.  Even  as  it  is  one  can  not  but  view  this 
creature  in  terms  of  humanity,  hence  he  becomes  to  the  imagina- 
tion one  of  the  most  terrible  creatures  upon  earth,  far  more  im- 
pressive than  a  much  larger  quadruped  would  be. 

In  describing  the  skull  (see  Fig.  239)  Gregory  says:  "The  gorilla 
carries  to  the  logical  extreme  the  frugivorous  and  fighting  speciali- 
zations which  are  foreshadowed  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  head  is 
lengthened  by  the  forward  growth  of  the  muzzle  and  by  the  ex- 
treme backward  growth  of  the  skull-top.  Thus  the  gorilla  skull, 
to  a  certain  extent,  parallels  that  of  the  baboons.  The  supraorbital 
protrusion  is  now  extreme.  The  .  .  .  sagittal  crest  and  widely  flar- 
ing occipital  crests  attain  an  excessive  development  in  old  males, 
and  are  conditioned  by  the  massive  size  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws 
and  neck.  The  canines  form  great  tusks  and  hence  the  muzzle 
and  lower  jaw  are  very  wide  in  front.  .  .  .  Thus  the  funda- 
mental resemblances  to  the  human  skull  are  largely  disguised  in 
the  male  gorilla,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  great  tusks  and 
massive  cheek  teeth,  the  divergent  tooth  rows,  the  baboon-like 
muzzle  and  protruding  orbits,  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  speciali- 
zations in  man.     The  young  female  gorilla,  on  the  other  hand. 
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except  in  the  dentition,  more  distinctly  approaches  the  human 
type  than  any  other  anthropoid." 

The  gorilla  is  the  negro  of  the  anthropoids,  with  the  skin  a  dark 
brown,  approaching  black,  and  coarse  black  hair  which  becomes 
gray  with  age.  There  is  a  high  crest  of  hair  along  the  mid-line  of 
the  skull,  and  a  transverse  ridge;  the  scalp  moves  freely  forward 
and  back  and  when  the  animal  is  enrag^  it  is  contracted  over 
the  brow,  bringing  down  the  hairy  ridge  and  pointing  the  hair 
foiward,  thus  giving  an  indescribably  ferocious  aspect.  The  limbs 
and  body  of  the  gorilla  are  markedly  adapted  to  its  gigantic  and 
clumsy  stature.  It  has  departed  from  the  primitive  slender-limbed 
and  arboreal  t3^e  and  exhibits  a  more  or  less  transitional  stage 
leading  to  bipedal  ground-dwelling  habits.  As  in  the  groimd- 
sloths,  the  long  arms,  stout,  short  legs,  and  widely  expanded  pelvis 
are  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  enormous  thorax  and  abdomen. 
The  hands  of  the  gorilla  are  more  human  than  those  of  any  other 
anthropoid,  although  the  thumb  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  man 
and  has  not  acquired  the  power  of  opposing  itself  to  the  other 
digits.  So  also  the  foot  of  the  gorilla  distinctly  approaches  the 
human  type  in  several  ways;  the  great  toe,  however,  is  still  of  the 
old  grasping  type  which  is  characteristic  of  all  primates  except 
man  and  which,  as  Keith  has  shown,  although  it  assists  the  anthro- 
poids in  attaining  a  fully  erect  posture  and  balance  while  in  tbe 
trees,  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  upright  position  on  the  grotmd 
(Gregory).  The  gait  is  therefore  shuffling,  the  body  never  up» 
right,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side;  the  body  is  half  swung,  half 
jumped  between  the  arms  as  in  the  chimpanzee.  In  the  walking 
posture  the  arms  are  held  upward. 

Gorillas  nm  in  bands  containing  but  one  adult  male  of  proved 
ph)^ical  prowess.  They  are  exceedingly  ferocious,  always  on  the 
offensive,  and  never  run  from  man.  They  fight  both  with  the 
hands  and  teeth. 

The  family  to  which  man  belongs,  the  HaminidtEy  bears  the 
stamp  of  close  relationship  with  the  Simiidae,  the  differences  being 
mainly  the  direct  outcome  of  terrestrial  life,  the  assumption  of 
the  erect  posture,  and  the  development  of  the  brain.  TTie  erect 
posture  has  coordinated  with  it  the  alternation  in  the  curvatures 
1  of  the  spine,  the  more  complete  adaptation  of  the  hind  limbs  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  opposition  of 
the'  great  toe  and  its  more  complete  development  in  the  thumbs 
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and  the  greater  length  of  the  hind  as  compared  with  the  fore 
limbs. 

''The  anthropoids  are  chiefly  frugivorous  and  typically  arboreal; 
when  upon  the  ground  they  ruq  poorly  and  (except  in  the  case  of 
the  gibbons)  use  the  fore  limbs  in  progressing.  Thus  they  are 
confined  to  forested  regions.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  omnivo^ 
rous,  entirely  terrestrial,  erect,  bipedal  and  cursorial,  an  inhabitant 
primarily  of  open  country.  The  anthropoids  use  their  powerful 
canine  tusks  and  more  or  less  procumbent  incisors  for  tearing  open 
the  tough  rinds  of  large  fruits  and  for  fighting.  Primitive  man, 
on  the  contrary,  uses  his  small  canines  and  more  erect  incisors 
partly  for  tearing  off  the  flesh  of  animals,  which  he  has  killed  in 
the  chase  with  weapons  made  and  thrown  or  wielded  by  human 
hands.  These  implements  and  weapons  also  usually  make  it  un- 
necessary for  man  to  use  his  teeth  in  fighting  and  functionally 
they  compensate  for  the  reduced  and  more  or  less  defective  de- 
velopment of  his  dentition  "  (Gregory). 

There  is  but  one  living  genus.  Homo,  included  within  the  family 
Hominidas,  and  all  existing  men  of  whatever  race  or  creed  are 
given  but  a  single  specific  name,  sapiens,  i,  e.,  the  wise.  The  divi- 
sions of  this  species  into  its  various  races  or  varieties  are,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  our  purpose,  other  than  to  enumerate  the  following: 

Australian  race:  skull  long  (dolichocephalic);  extremely  promi- 
nent eyebrows;  large  teeth,  especially  the  canines;  tall,  long-limbed; 
skin  chocolate-brown;  hair  black,  long  and  woolly.  Habitat: 
Australia,  Dekkan,  Hindustan. 

Negroid  race:  dolichocephalic,  forehead  round  and  childish, 
nasal  bones  flattened,  teeth  sloping  (dental  prognathism);  skin 
and  eyes  brown  or  black,  hair  the  same  color,  short,  woolly,  not 
abundant  Habitat:  Madagascar  and  Africa  from  the  Sahara 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mongolian  race:  brachycephalic  (short-headed),  flat  nose,  small 
and  oblique  eyes;  short  and  thick-set;  golden  brown  skin,  sleek, 
coarse  black  hair;  scanty  beard.  Dwell  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Lapland  to  Siam;  Chinese,  Tartars,  Japanese,  Malays,  Eskimos, 
North  and  South  Americans. 

Caucasian  race:  A,  Mediterranean,  short,  slender,  long-headed, 
hair  and  eyes  dark  brown  to  black;  B,  Alpine,  of  medium  height, 
stocky,  round-headed,  hair  and  eyes  dark  brown  to  black,  eyes 
often  hazel  or  gray  in  western  Europe;  C,  Nordic,  tall,  long- 
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headed,  hair  flaxen,  red,  light  brown  to  chestnut,  eyes  blue,  gray, 
or  green.  Habitat:  Mainly  Europe  and  North  America;  includes 
also  Moors,  Berbers,  Egyptians,  Kurds,  Persians,  Afghans,  Hin- 
dus, Turks,  Armenians,  Africanders,  and  Australians  (non-native, 
for  natives  see  above).    (Flower  and  Lydekker,  and  Grant). 

Part  II.     Anatomical   and  Ontogenetic   Evidencbs  for  Human 

Evolution 

Anatomical  Evidences 

Limbs. — ^As  with  the  elephant,  man's  body  shows  a  number  of 
primitive  characteristics  in  addition  to  his  specializations,  the  latter 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  within  comparatively  narrow  limitations. 
The  radius  and  ulna  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  horse  are  both 
well  developed  and  freely  articulated  so  that  the  range  of  movement 
is  ample,  not  only  the  hinge  motion  at  wrist  and  ankle  but  the 
rotary  one  known  as  supination  as  well.  In  the  wrist  the  several 
bones  are  distinct,  such  as  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  proximal 
row,  which,  in  the  Camivora  for  instance,  tend  to  coalesce  into  a 
single  bone.  Moreover,  the  os  centrale  of  the  wrist  is  also  present 
The  fibula  of  the  lower  leg  is  well  developed  and  the  foot  has  the 
primitive  plantigrade  position  of  the  most  archaic  mammals. 

The  number  of  digits  is  unreduced  from  the  primal  five,  nor  are 
the  phalanges  either  increased  in  number  as  in  the  whales  or  dimin- 
ished so  that  the  primitive  formula  of  2, 3,  3, 3, 3  for  the  number  ot 
bones  in  both  fingers  and  toes  still  prevails. 

Skeleton. — ^The  shoulder  girdle  yet  retains  the  clavicle,  linking 
the  scapula  with  the  sternum  in  contrast  with  all  ungulates  and 
with  the  carnivores.  The  atlas  which  bears  the  skull,  the  sacrum 
or  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  which  lies  between  the  hips, 
and  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade  all  show  certain  reptilian  char- 
acteristics (Merriam). 

Teeth. — ^The  teeth  are  also  primitive,  short-crowned,  of  simple 
structure  and  pattern,  bearing  relatively  few,  low  cusps.  The  two 
premolars  which  are  present  are  simpler  than  the  molars,  all  of 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  forms  we  have  studied — the 
horse,  elephant,  and  camel. 

Soft  Anatomy. — Man's  soft  anatomy  also  bears  the  mark  of 
great  antiquity,  especially  those  organs  having  to  do  with  lus  pre- 
natal nourishment  (placenta).  And  the  means  whereby  the  intestine 
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is  attached  within  the  body  cavity,  the  mesenteries,  Iiave  still  the 
same  arrangement  seen  in  the  quadrupeds. 

Specializations. — These  are,  first,  the  erect  posture,  which  has 
reacted  upon  the  skeleton  in  several  ways,  for  instance,  the  four 
curvatures  of  the  ^inal  column  which  are  reduced  in  number  and 
degree  in  infancy  and  ex- 
treme old  age.  Second, 
the  basin-shaped  pelvis  in 
contrast  with  the  flattened 
form  seen  in  the  anthro- 
poids. The  form  of  the 
human  pelvis  aids  in  sup- 
porting the  viscera  while 
the  body  is  in  the  erect 
position.  The  pelvis  of 
human  embryos  is  at  first 
flattened,  ape-like,  and  only 
gradually  assumes  the 
basin  form  as  they  ap- 
proach the  time  of  birth. 
Third,  relatively  short  fore 
limbs,  the  hands  rarely  ex- 
tending below  mid-thigh 
when  the  body  is  held 
erect.  This  shows  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  a  series 
as  compared  withthe     _.       _„    -..„ 

.,  ,         '^  Fio.  7ii. — HunuD  baaa.  Burnt  sapiau.   Com- 

glDCran.  PB„  Hjt],   !)„(  of  PMmmMlus   pHmanu.   Fig. 

With  respect  to  foot  u?.  B- «.  n>«>fo™: '.  lun": «  n«w«ni,  #.  piii- 
specialisqtioH,  in  compari-  ^'1^1,^,^'*°"=  **  '"•*^'  "*•  "f^"^' 
son  with  the  foot  of  the 

anthropoid  the  human  foot  shows:  loss  of  opposability  of  the  great 
toe,  offset  in  some  primitive  types  of  man;  devdopment  of  the 
shock-absorbing  arch;  tendency  toward  monodactyly,  the  axis  of 
the  foot  running  through  digit  one  which  thus  becomes  the  "great 
toe,"  the  others  diminishing  in  size  and  length.  In  the  fifth  digit 
reduction  in  the  number  of  phalanges  is  in  progress  as  the  two  outer- 
most tend  to  fuse  in  a  certain  percentage  of  human  subjects. 

Still  another  specialization  is  the  loss  of  hair  from  the  body, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  artificial  clothing.    The 
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Fio.  130. — Skeletons  □(  man  and  gorilla. 
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evidence  for  this  belief  cited  by  Matthew  (1915)  follows:  "(i)  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  exceptional  and  progressive  delicacy  of  skin, 
quite  unsuited  to  travel  in  tropical  forests.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thin-haired  or  hairless  tropical  animal  whose  skin  is  not  more  or 
less  thickened  for  protection  against  chafing,  the  attacks  of  insects, 
etc.  (2)  The  loss  [of  hairj  is  most  complete  on  the  back  and  abdo- 
men. The  arms  and  the  legs  and,  in  the  male,  the  chest,  retain  hair 
much  more  persistently.  This  is  just  what  would  naturally  hapi)en 
if  the  loss  of  hair  were  due  to  the  wearing  of  clothes, — at  first  and 
for  a  long  time,  a  skin  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  tied  around 
the  waist  But  if  the  loss  of  hair  were  conditioned  by  climate  it 
should,  as  it  invariably  does  among  animals,  disappear  first  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  and  be  retained  longest  on  the 
back  and  shoulders.''  (See,  however,  page  647).  A  high  specializa- 
tion is  the  loss  of  pigment  in  the  skin  of  fairer  races. 

The  normal  human  dentition  contains  the  same  number  of  teeth, 
thirty-two,  as  that  of  the  other  Catarrhini,  so  that  the  reduction 
from  the  original  forty-four  is  a  primate  and  not  a  human  char- 
acteristic. The  human  teeth,  however,  are  reduced  in  relative  size 
as  compared  with  the  anthropoids,  the  canine  no  longer  exceeds  the 
other  teeth  in  length  and  it  is  tending  to  become  incisiform.  There 
is  also  a  loss  of  the  diastema  between  the  teeth  into  which,  in  the 
ape,  the  opposite  canines  fit. 

In  the  anthropoids  the  mavement  of  the  lower  jaw  is  obliquely 
transverse,  ruminant-like;  in  the  human  being  it  is  in  all  directions 
and  partly  of  a  rotary  character.  This  is  correlated  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interlocking  canines.  That  tooth  reduction  in  humanity 
is  still  progressing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  premolars  and 
second  incisors  are  often  reduced  and  sometimes  wanting,  and  the 
same  is  true  although  to  a  less  extent  of  the  third  molars,  the  so- 
called  wisdom  teeth. 

The  tooth  reduction  is  in  turn  correlated  with  the  shortening  of 
the  muzzle  and  jaw  symph3^is — the  facial  portion  of  the  skull,  that 
concerned  with  the  senses  and  appetite,  in  contrast  with  the  enor- 
mous expansion  and  deepening  of  the  brain-case,  the  seat  of  mental- 
ity. This  change  in  the  proportions  of  face  to  cranium  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  facial  angle  that  is  formed  between  two  lines 
lying  in  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  skull,  one  of  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  nasal  aperture  to  the  ear  openmg,  the  other 
from  the  forehead  to  the  maxilla  (see  Fig.  240).   In  the  higher  races 
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Fig.  340. — ^Fadal  angle  of  man  (B)   compared  with  that  of  diimpanzee  (A). 

(Modified  from  Mivart.) 
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of  mankind  this  facial  angle  approaches  a  right  angle,  averaging 
8$^;  in  the  anthropoid,  such  as  the  chimpanzee,  it  is  much  less, 
not  more  than  45^. 

The  htmian  brain  is  one  of  nature's  marvels,  exceeded  in  actual 
size  only  by  that  of  the  elephants  and  of  the  greater  whales.  In 
relation  to  bulk,  man's  brain  exceeds  that  of  any  other  creature 
except  some  excessively  small  vertebrates  such  as  the  humming 
birds  and   smaller 

mice.    In  these  forms  ^.^--iTiic»«r?r^^^t^- 

there  has  been  a 
dwarfing  as  a  result 
of  evolution,  as  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in 
bulk  physically  seems 
to  be  more  rapidly  at- 
tained than  a  change 
in  brain  size  in  the 
same  animal.  Growth 
of  body  unaccom- 
panied by  equivalent  pj^  2^1.— side  view  of  human  brain,  cerebrum,  of  high 
brain  growth  was  type,  showing  chief  areas  of  muscular  control  and  of  sen- 
seen  in  the  dinosaurs  ^^  impressions  of  sight  and  hearing*  also  prefrontal  area 
^ .  ,  in  which  higher  mental  faculties  are  centred.    (Modified 

StegOSaurUS      and  from  Starr.) 

Brontosaunis. 

Aside  from  its  mere  increase  in  size,  the  human  brain  (see  Fig. 
241)  is  also  of  the  highest  vertebrate  t}^,  the  huge  cerebrum 
entirely  covering  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  latter  is  invisible  from 
above.  Greater  area  of  the  external  cortex,  the  so-called  ''gray 
matter"  which  is  the  real  seat  of  intellect,  is  obtained  by  a  deepen- 
ing and  further  complication  of  the  depressions  between  the 
convolutions.  And  the  great  development  of  the  frontal  lobes,  par- 
ticularly, gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties.  In  its  subtle  fineness  of  detail, 
in  its  ability  to  record  and  often  to  reproduce  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  mental  perceptions,  and  in  all  those  other  resident  fac- 
ulties which  together  make  up  the  higher  intellectual  characteris- 
tics of  humanity,  the  human  brain  stands  preeminent  as  the  most 
complex  structure  evolution  has  produced.  But  a  comparison 
with  the  brain  of  an  orang  shows  the  self-same  fundamental  char- 
acteristics; the  proportions  differ,  but  in  a  broad  way  the  shapes  are 
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similar  and  the  major  convolutions  are  alike,  in  other  words,  the 
two  brains  differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree,  and  that  of  man  is  physi- 
cally merely  a  relatively  larger  and  more  refined  example  of  the 
same  fundamental  type.  With  regard  to  mental  retrogression  in 
the  apes  Beebe  says:  "Young  orang-utans  in  their  'talk'  as  well  as 
in  their  actions,  are  the  counterparts  of  human  infants.  The  scream 
of  frantic  rage  when  a  banana  is  offered  and  jerked  away,  the 
wheedling  tone  when  the  animal  wishes  to  be  comforted  on  account 
of  pain  or  bruise,  and  the  sound  of  perfect  contentment  and  happi- 
ness when  petted  by  the  keeper  whom  it  learns  to  love, — all  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  like  utterances  of  a  human  child.  But 
how  pitiless  is  the  inevitable  change  of  the  next  few  years!  .  .  . 
Slowly  but  surely  the  ape  loses  all  affection  for  those  who  take 
care  of  it.  More  and  more  morose  and  sullen  it  becomes  until  it 
reaches  a  stage  of  unchangeable  ferocity  and  must  be  doomed 
to  close  confinement  never  again  to  be  handled  or  caressed."  Mr. 
Beebe  adds  to  this  observation  in  a  letter  as  follows:  "I  find 
that  while  sexual  maturity  is  attained  at  about  six  years,  the  fe- 
males seem  little  affected  and  remain  gentle  and  affectionate.  The 
males,  however,  begin  at  about  five  years  to  become  morose  and 
sullen.  This  applies  both  to  chimpanzees  and  orangs.  These 
statements  apply  only  to  several  animals  which  have  attained  their 
sexual  majority  in  the  [New  York  Zoological]  Park  and  even  among 
them  there  is  great  variation." 

The  final  human  characteristic  which  lifts  man  high  above  his 
fellow  creatures  is  articulate  speech,  the  means  whereby  commiinica- 
tion,  especially  of  higher  abstract  thoughts,  is  made  primarily 
possible;  for  the  development  of  a  mature  TVTitten  language  is 
clearly  the  outgrowth  of  antecedent  speech.  This  human  faculty 
has  had  great  influence  in  the  development  of  the  higher  mental 
traits. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  comparative  anatomy  shows  very  em- 
phatically our  fundamental  resemblances  to  the  other  anthropoids 
and  that  if  we  would  look  for  differences  we  must  compare  details 
of  structure  and  development  rather  than  distinctions  of  a  larger 
sort.  As  Huxley  truly  said:  "The  structural  differences  between 
man  and  the  man-like  apes  certainly  justify  our  regarding  him  as 
constituting  a  family  apart  from  them;  though,  inasmuch  as  he 
differs  less  from  them  than  they  do  from  other  families  of  the  same 
order  there  can  be  no  justification  for  placing  him  in  a  distinct  or- 
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der.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  order  of  mammals  presents  us  with  so  ex- 
"traordinafy  a  series  of  gradations  as  this — ^leading  us  insensibly 
from  the  crown  and  summit  of  animal  creation  down  to  creatures, 
from  which  there  is  but  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lowest,  smallest, 
and  least  intelligent  of  the  placental  Mammalia.  It  is  as  if  nature 
herself  had  foreseen  the  arrogance  of  man,  and  with  Roman  severity 
had  provided  that  his  intellect,  by  its  very  triumphs,  should  call 
into  prominence  the  slaves,  admonishing  the  conqueror  that  he  is 
but  dust." 
^  Vestigial  Organs. — ^Dnmunond  mentions  no  fewer  than  seventy 
such  relics  which  he  most  appropriately  calls  the  scaffolding  left 
in  the  body,  relics  of  old  time  conditions  and  needs  for  which  the 
modem  human  economy  has  no  further  use.  They  are  veritable 
historical  documents  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  each  human  frame 
during  part  or  the  whole  of  its  existence  and  may  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light.  Certain  of  these  features  disappear  with  growth  and 
maturity  and  hence  are  ontogenetic,  others  persist  during  the  life- 
time of  their  possessor. 

One  of  these  persistent  vestigial  features  is  the  direction  of  hair 
on  the  body.  That  upon  the  arms;  for  instance,  runs  from  shoulder 
to  elbow  and  from  the  wrist  upward  and  outward  in  such  a  way 
that,  were  the  hands  clasped  above  the  head  with  the  elbows  point- 
ing downward,  a  posture  often  assumed  by  the  orang,  the  hair  thus 
arranged  sheds  the  falling  rain  (see  Plate  XXVII).  In  all  anthro- 
poids except  the  gibbon  the  same  direction  of  hair  prevails  as  with 
mankind,  h^ce  the  conclusion  of  a  bygone  community  of  habit  be- 
tween man  and  these  apes  is  irresistible.  Then,  too,  the  absence  of 
hair  on  the  terminal  phalanges,  its  scarcity  on  the  second,  and 
greater  abundance  on  the  first  are  true  of  the  anthropoids  as  well  as 
of  man. 

v^The  vermiform  appendix  (Fig.  242)  has  been  mentioned  as  a  diag- 
nostic characteristic  of  the  family  Hominid^  and  also  of  the  Si- 
miidx.  In  man  it  is  not  only  apparently  useless  but  is  sometimes 
a  veritable  deathtrap.  With  herbivorous  mammals,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  homologue  is  large  and  of^high  digestive  value.  Even  in 
man  the  appendix  has  the  same  structure  as  the  large  intestine — 
peritoneum,  muscular  coat,  and  mucous  layer.  In  the  embryo  it 
has  the  same  caliber  as  the  rest  of  the  bowel  but  soon  ceases  to  grow 
and  is  actually  as  long  in  the  new-born  babe  as  in  the  adult. 
The  Darwinian  point  to  the  ear  is  a  little  conical  projection  from 
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FkG.  242. — Vermiform  appendix  of   (A)  kangaroo  and   (B)   human'  cmbcyo. 
(After  Wiedershdm,  from    Jordan  and  Kellogg's  Evolutum  and  Animal  Ufe,  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.) 

the  inwardly  turned  margin  of  the  ear,  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  as  are  all  atavistic  features.  This  is  in  man  a 
relic  of  the  pointed  ear  found  in  lower  mammals  and  is,  as  Darwm 
says,  a  ''surviving  symbol  of  the  stirring  times  and  dangerous  days 
of  his  animal  youth." 

Thin  bands  of  muscle,  formerly  of  value  in  moving  the  shell  of 
the  ear  to  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  sound,  are  still  present  but 
usually  functionless,  as  are  also  the  present  but  involuntary  hair- 
erecting  muscles  of  the  scalp.  Most  of  the  dermal  muscles,  in  fact, 
so  well  developed  in  lower  animals  for  twitching  the  skin,  are 
retained  in  the  human  face  only  where  they  are  used  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  emotions.  Doubtless  their  retention  is  in  part  of  de- 
fensive significance  as  they  may  well  have  been  used  to  strike  terror 
into  the  breast  of  an  opponent.  In  addition  to  this,  they  also 
aided  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  as  of  pleasure  or  f>ain,  and 
together  with  the  voice  formed  the  first  elemental  speech. 

A  further  vestige  is  the  plica  semilunaris,  a  crescentic  fold  of 
membrane  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  which  represents  the  very 
ejQEicient  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eyes  of  many 
mammals  and  of  birds.  The  pineal  body  of  the  brain  is  connected 
in  reptiles,  notably  Halkria,  with  a  third  eye,  really  the  first  pri- 
mordial vertebrate  eye.  In  man  this  is  present  as  a  vestige  deep 
hidden  beneath  the  mass  of  the  fore  brain. 

In  other  mammals  that  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  which  bears  the 
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incisor  teeth  is  separated  off  by  a  suture,  and  is  known  as  the 
premaxillary  bone.  In  man  and  the  chimpanzee  this  suture  is  nor- 
mally obsolete,  yet  the  poet  Goethe  predicted  that  some  day  the 
separate  premaxillary  would  be  found  in  man,  and  so  it  has  been. 
Moreover,  the  frontal  honCy  single  in  man,  paired  in  the  dog,  is 
paired  in  an  Abyssinian  skull  in  the  Yale  collection. 

Ontogenetic  Vestiges. — ^Embryology  teaches  us  much  of  the 
past  life  of  any  race  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  humanity  as  of  any 
other  created  being;  for  the  unfolding  of  the  miniature  man  shows 
precisely  the  same  one-celled  condition  of  the  ages-remote  protozoan 
ancestry;  the  same  cleavage  stages,  morula,  blastula,  and  gastrula, 
as  any  other  metazoan;  the  gradual  assumption  of  chordate  char- 
acteristics, of  notochord,  of  hollow  nervous  system,  of  gill-slits; 
the  budding  of  limbs,  at  first  as  ill  formed  as  those  of  the  earliest 
slime-borne  amphibian  emergent  from  the  old  limiting  aquatic 
environment;  the  perfected  limbs  and  well  developed  tail  of  an 
ancient  placental  mammal,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  this  and  other 
embryonic  structures,  until  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world.  Thus 
these  wonderful  changes,  wrought  in  the  dark,  reproduce,  as  in  a 
pageant,  the  historic  changes  brought  about  by  the  evolutionary 
process  during  the  long  night  of  the  geologic  past. 

Certain  of  the  ontogenetic  features  may  be  more  specifically 
mentioned,  such  as  the  gilUslits,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the 
embryo.  Sometimes  certain  of  these  fail  to  close  so  that  openings 
remain  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  through  which  fluids  taken  in  at  the 
mouth  can  trickle,  or  the  slits  may  have  closed  but  white  patches 
on  the  skin  betray  their  former  position.  The  first  gill-slit,  the  so- 
called  spiracle  of  the  fish,  normally  persists  and  forms  the  eusta- 
chian tube  connecting  the  inner  ear  with  the  throat  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  air-pressure  on  either  side  of  the  drum.  The  ear 
in  fact  is  developed  from  this  first  gill-slit  and  the  hearing  organ  may 
be 'subsequently  repeated  down  the  neck.  As  Drummond  sajrs: 
"In  some  human  families,  where  the  tendency  to  retain  these  special 
structures  is  strong,  one  member  sometimes  illustrates  the  abnor- 
mality by  possessing  the  clefts  alone,  another  has  a  cervical  ear, 
while  a  third  has  both  a  cleft  and  a  neck-ear — all  of  these,  of  course, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ears." 

The  tail  is  indicated  in  the  human  skeleton  by  the  four  or  five 
bones  at  the  lower  terminus  of  the  spine,  coalesced  in  the  adult 
into  the  coccigeal  bone  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  flesh;  but  in 
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Fio.  343. — Series  of  vertebrate  embryos  at  three  ci 
)ive  Btaces  i>(  development.      A,  fish; 
(Continued  on  not  page.) 


nparabte  and  proKres- 
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Fio.  143  (con.) — Series  o(  vertebrate  embryos.    E.  hoR;  F.  ralf:  O,   rabbit;  H  ' 
Human.    (After  Haeckel.  from  Bomaocs'  Dwin  and  ajtm  Danem.   Copsright, 
Open  Court  PublisbJng  Co.) 
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the  embryo  not  only  is  it  present  but  is  free,  movable  and  has 
muscles^  for  waging  it!    These  are  usually  reduced  later  to  mere 
ligaments  but  may  permanently  retain  their  muscular  cbaractN. 
The  external  tail  may  also  persist. 
The  lanugo,  or  clothing  of  long  dark  hair  which  covers  the 
entire   body   except 
the  palms  and  soles 
up    to   the    sixth 
month   of    prenatal 
life,    usually    disap- 
pears   before   bnlh, 
but  in  rare  drcum- 
stances  may  persist 
and  give  a  perma- 
nently hairy  aspect 
to   both    face   and 
body.    This   fcetal 
hair   is   also    found 
in  other  hairless 
mammals  such  as 
the  elephants  and 
whales,  and  can  have 
but  the  one  histori- 
cal significance, 
harking  back  to  the  day  when  hair  was  a  racial  necessity  and  not 
a  superfluity  as  It  is  tcKlay  in  all  three  groups. 

The  "  awful  grasp  of  a  baby,"  as  Drummond  puts  it,  is  also  ^gnif- 
icant,  for  the  power  of  grip,  notably  great  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  its  life  when  it  needs  the  most  constant  care,  sensibly  weakens 
later  as  experiments  have  shown.  These  consisted  in  the  su^nd- 
ing  from  a  stick  or  from  the  finger  by  the  power  of  their  hands  alone 
some  sixty  infants  which,  were  under  a  month  old,  and  in  at  least 
half  of  these  the  experiment  was  tried  within  an  hour  of  birth. 
"In  every  instance,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the  child  was  able 
to  hang  on  to  the  finger  or  a  small  stick,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  by  its  hands  .  .  .  and  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  its 
body  for  at  least  ten  seconds.  In  twelve  cases,  in  infants  under  an 
hour  old,  half  a  minute  passed  before  the  grip  relaxed,  and  in  three 
or  four  nearly  a  minute.  When  about  four  daya^old  .  .  .  the 
strength  had  increased,  and  nearly  all  when  tried  at  this  age  could 
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sustain  their  weight  for  half  a  minute.  About  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  birth  the  faculty  appeared  to  have  attained  its  maxi- 
mum, for  several  at  this  period  succeeded  in  hanging  for  over  a 
minute  and  a  half,  two  for  just  over  two  minutes,  and  one  infant 
of  three  weeks  old  for  two  minutes  thirty-five  seconds.  Invariably 
the  thighs  are  bent  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  body,  and  in  no  case  did  the  lower 
limbs  hang  down  and  take  the  attitude 
of  the  erect  position.  Furthermore,  the 
child  shows  no  sign  of  distress  and  no  cry 
is  uttered  until  the  grasp  begins  to  give 
way"  (Drummond). 

This  is  of  course  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances, mainly  structural,  however, 
which  point  to  the  old  time  arboreal  life, 
not  perhaps  that  the  infant  of  that  day 
clung  directly  to  the  tree  but  that  the 
mother  did  and  had  to  have  her  hands 
free  for  brachiation,  hence  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  infant  to  clmg  to  her.  ^J^^'  24S.-Huinan  babe. 

i      .•,  .  !_•  i_    i_  tbrec    weeks   old,   supporting 

Anotner  pnenomenon  wnicn  nas  re-  its  own  weight  for  over  two 
ceived  a  similar  interpretation — that  of  minutes.  Attitude  of  lower 
arboreal  life-fe  the  occasional  *•«,«.  one  [t^i.'tFCRo^w 

has  of  falling  through  space  with  the  VIO-    Darwin    and  after  Darwin. 

lent  instinctive  effort  often  undei:gone  to  S-^J^^^V  ^^^^  ^°"^  ^^^ 
prevent  disastrous  consequences.  And  the  °* 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  in  the  dream  the  fall  never  ends  fa- 
tally, for  that  is  an  experience  which  could  not  be  transmitted  to 
offspring,  for  such  would  not  exist,  while  that  of  the  fall  could.  Jack 
London  in  his  book  Before  Adam  makes  much  of  this.  Roosevelt 
says  of  nightmares,  although  without  necessarily  impl3dng  an  histor- 
ical interpretation  to  them:  ''Civilized  man  now  usually  passes  his 
life  under  conditions  which  eliminate  the  intensity  of  terror  felt  by 
his  ancestors  when  death  by  violence  was  their  normal  end  and 
threatened  them  diuring  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is 
only  in  nightmares  that  the  average  dweller  in  civilized  countries 
undergoes  the  hideous  horror  which  was  the  regular  and  frequent 
portion  of  his  ages-vanished  forefathers,  and  is  still  an  every-day 
incident  in  the  lives  of  most  wild  creatures"  (Scribner's  Magazine, 
May,  1910). 
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These  examples  out  of  many — ^Wiedersheim  says  i8o— are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  human  body  can  not  be  considered  as  a  per- 
fect final  work  of  creation  but  rather  the  ultimate  product  of  eons 
of  evolutionary  change,  resulting  in  a  very  imperfect  being  from  the 
physical  point  of  view — a  veritable  museum  of  antiquities! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm 

The  Evolution  of  Man:  Paleontology 

Pajrt  III.    Paleontological  Evidencb  of  Human  Evolution 

Our  evidences  for  human  evolution  thus  far  discussed  are  such 
as  were  derived  from  the  existing;  we  have  now  to  trace,  in  so  far 
as  we  may,  the  actual  evolutionary  history  of  the  primates  and  of 
man  as  derived  largely  from  paleontological  records. 

Origin  of  Primates         ^ 

Stock. — ^There  is  but  little  doubt  that  two  important  orders  of 
modem  mammals,  .the  Camivora  and  the  Primates,  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  diverging  mainly  along  lines  determined  by'a  dietary 
contrast,  as  the  former  have  become  more  strictly  flesh-eating  or 
predaceous,  the  latter  largely  fruit-eating  and  as  a  consequence 
more  completely  arboreal.  Back  of  each  group  he  as  annectant 
forms  the  Insectivora,  not  perhaps  such  as  are  alive  to-day,  as  all 
these  are  highly  specialized  along  diverse  lines,  but  generalized 
insectivores  possessing,  because  of  their  primitiveness,  a  wider 
range  of  potential  adaptation.  Matthew  is  "disposed  to  think  of 
these,  our  distant  ancestors,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary,  as  a  sort 
of  hybrid  between  a  lemur  and  a  mongoose,  rather  catholic  in  their 
tastes,  living  among  and  partly  in  the  trees,  with  sharp  nose,  bright 
eyes  and  a  shrewd  little  brain  behind  them,  looking  out,  if  you  will, 
from  a  perch  among  the  branches,  upon  a  world  that  was  to  be  sin- 
gularly kind  to  them  and  their  descendants."  Thus  we  can  define 
the  stock  as  a  relatively  large-brained  arboreal  insectivore,  of  primi- 
tive but  adaptable  dentition,  and  especially  of  progressive  mental- 
ity. 

Time. — ^The  time  of  primate  origin  must  have  been  not  later 
than  basal  Eocene,  as  primates,  clearly  definable  as  such,  are  found 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  rocks  of  both  Europe  and  North  America, 

Place. — ^The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  primates  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  gives  rise  to  the  same  conclusions  as  to  their 
place  of  origin  and  their  migrations  thence  as  with  other  modernized 
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s  (see  page  561).  It  suffices  now  to  say  that  their  ancestral 
home  was  boreal  Holarctica,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent continent  of  A^,  whence  they  migrated  southward  along  the 
three  great  continental  radii  (see  map.  Fig.  24.6).  The  impelling 
cause  of  this  migration  was  the  increa^ng  northern  cold,  before 
which  the  boreal  limitations  of  the  tropical  forests  retreated, 
carrying  with  them  the  primates  which,  in  general,  are  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  such  an  environment  for  their  sustenance. 

Geologic  Record. — Primates  are  found  in  the  North  American 
sediments  from  Lower  to  Upper  Eocene  time,  when  they  became 
extinct.  Thus,  while  their  remains  constitute  a  relatively  large 
[Percentage  of  the  total  fauna  of  the  Eocene,  primates  are  utterly 
unknown  on  this  continent  from  that  time  until  the  coming  of  man. 
In  Europe  the  record  is  similar  except  that  the  extinction  occurred 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  Oligocene.  Furthermore,  they  re- 
appear in  Europe  in  the  Lower  Miocene,  at  the  time  of  the  probos- 
cidean migration  out  of  Africa,  whence  these  primates  may  also 
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have  come.     Their  second  European  extinction  was  in  the  Upper 
Pliocene  shortly  before  the  first  appearance  of  mankind. 

But  in  southern  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  the  evolution 
of  primates  seems  to  have  been  continuous  since  the  first  great 
southward  migration.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  so  much  the 
historical  documents  as  the  presence  of  primates  in  those  places  at 
the  present  time;  the  fossil  record  is  not  entirely  lacking  although 
highly  incomplete.  The  South  American  monkeys  may  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  North  American  primates,  or  more  doubt- 
fully, the  stock  may  have  come  by  way  of  Africa.  Scott  inclines 
^oward  the  latter  view  although  he  says  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 
Qonclusive. 

Origin  of  Man 

Stock. — ^According  to  W.  K.  Gregory,  the  stock  from  which  man 
arose  was  some  big-brained  anthropoid  related  most  nearly  to  the 
chimpanzee-gorilla  group,  an  assumption  based  upon  anatomical 
evidences,  in  spite  of  wide  differences  in  habitus  and  consequent 
adaptation. 

Place. — Evidences  point  to  central  Asia  as  the  place  of  the  de- 
scent from  the  trees  of  the  human  precursor,  the  reasons  for  this 
belief  being  several.  First,  it  was  central  for  migrations  elsewhere; 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  most  conclusive,  in  fact 
almost  the  exclusive  evidence  for  fossil  man  is  found,  is  too  small  an 
area  for  the  divergent  evolution  of  the  several  human  species. 
Second,  Asia  is  contiguous  to  the  oldest  known  human  remains, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  found  in  Java.  Third,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  oldest  civilizations,  not  only  of  the  existing  nations  which,  like 
the  Chinese,  trace  their  recorded  history  back  to  a  hoary  antiquity, 
but  of  nations  which  preceded  them  by  thousands  of  years,  and 
whose  records  have  not  yet  come  to  light.  This  antiquity  vastly 
exceeds  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  or  of  the  Americas  or  of 
Africa.  Fourth,  central  Asia  is  the  source  of  almost  all  of  our 
domestic  animals,  many  of  which  have  been  subjected  to  human 
will  and  control  for  thousands  of  years,  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
many  of  our  domestic  plants.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  man 
first  reached  civilization  in  Asia,  but  rather  that  he  chose  for  his 
companions  the  highest  and  best  of  their  several  evolutionary 
lines,  and  Asia  was  the  place  of  all  others  upon  earth  where  the 
evolution  in  general  of  organic  life  reached  its  highest  development 
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in  late  Cenozoic  time  (Williston).  Fifth,  climatic  conditions  in 
Asia  in  the  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  were  such  as  to  compel  the 
descent  of  the  prehuman  ancestor  from  the  trees,  a  step  which 
was  absolutely  essential  to  further  human  development. 

Impelling  Cause. — ^We  look  for  a  geologic  cause  back  of  this 
most  momentous  crisis  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  and  we  find  it 
in  continental  elevationand  consequent  increasingaridity  of  climate, 
especially  to  the  northward  of  the  Himalayas.  With  this  increased 
aridity  and  tempering  of  tropical  heat  came  the  dwindling  of  the 
forested  areas  suitable  to  primate  occupancy.  Barrell  has  suggested 
that  this  diminution  left  residual  forests  comparable  to  the  dimin- 
ishing lakes  and  ponds  of  the  Devonian,  which  upon  final  desicca- 
tion compelled  their  denizens  to  become  terrestrial  or  perish.  The 
dwindling  of  the  residual  forests  would  have  an  effect  upon  the 
tree-dwellers  which  may  be  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  words. 
Once  upon  the  ground  the  effect  upon  even  a  conservative  type — 
and  the  primates  in  general,  where  constant  conditions  prevail, 
are  slow  of  change — would  be  the  rapid  acquisition  of  such  adapta- 
tions as  were  necessary  to  insure  survival  under  the  new  conditions. 
The  other  man-like  apes  had,  unfortunately  for  their  further  evo- 
lution, reached  a  region  where  tropical  forests  continued  to  be 
available  and  hence  have  retained  their  arboreal  life  and  with  it  a 
stagnation  of  progress.  The  result  has  been,  at  any  rate  on  the 
part  of  the  three  larger  forms,  a  degeneracy  from  the  estate  of  their 
common  ancestry  with  mankind;  the  gibbons  seem  to  have  deterio- 
rated less,  while  terrestrial  man  has  risen  to  the  summit  of  primate 
evolution. 

Time. — ^The  time  of  the  descent  is  not  later  than  early  Pliocene 
nor  earlier  than  Miocene  time;  when  the  terrestrial  ape-man  be- 
came what  we  would  call  human  was  perhaps  later,  but  certainly 
during  the  Pliocene,  which  makes  the  age  of  man  as  such  measur- 
able in  terms  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years! 

Significance  of  the  Descent  from  Trees.— As  a  result  of  the 
descent  from  the  trees,  certain  definite  factors  were  called  into 
play,  each  of  which  had  its  effect  on  the  further  evolution.  Briefly 
enumerated,  these  are:  (i)  Assumption  of  the  erect  p)osture;  (2) 
liberation  of  the  hands  from  their  ancient  locomotor  function 
to  become  organs  of  the  mind;  (3)  loss  of  the  easily  obtainable 
food  of  the  tropical  forests,  necessitating  the  search  for  sustenance, 
both  plant  and  animal,  and  man  became  a  hunter;  (4)  need  of 
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clothing  with  increasing  inclemency  of  the  weather,  especially 
during  the  long  winters;  (5)  freedom  from  climatic  restrictions — 
when  an  omnivorous  diet  and  clothing  were  acquired  man  was  no 
longer  limited  to  one  definite  habitat  and  the  result  was  dispersal; 
(6)  the  development  of  communal  life,  rendered  possible  by  the 
terrestrial  habitat.  Primates  are  at  best  gregarious,  submitting, 
as  in  the  gorilla,  to  the  leadership  of  the  strongest  male,  but  it 
is  only  by  commimal  life  with  its  attendant  division  of  labor  that 
man  can  rise  above  the  level  of  utter  savagery. 

Evolutionaiy  Changes. — ^Human  evolutionary  changes  which 
are  recorded  are: 

More  erect  posture 
/Shorter  arms 

^Perfection  of  thumb  opposability 
/Reduction  of  muzzle  and  of  size  of  teeth 

Loss  of  jaw  power 

Development  of  chin  prominence 

Increase  in  skull  capacity, 
4)iminution  of  brow-ridges 

Diminution  in  strength  of  zygomatic  or  temporal  arch 

Increase  in  size  and  complexity  of  brain,  especially  frontal  lobes 

Development  of  articulate  speech 

Fossil  Man 

'ossTl  remains  of  man  are  found  under  two  conditions,  in  river 
valley  deposits  and  in  limestone  caverns  which  served  first  as  a 
dwelling-place  and  later  as  a  sepulture.  Of  these  the  caverns  have 
been  by  far  the  most  productive,  but  they  contain  only  the  re- 
mains of  the  later  races,  as  the  caverns  according  to  Penck  did  not 
become  available  for  human  occupancy  before  middle  Pleistocene 
time. 

The  rarity  of  human  fossils  may  be  explained,  first,  by  the  various 
burial  customs  which  seldom  are  suflSciently  perfect  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  alternate  wetting  and  drying  or  of  rapid  oxidation, 
both  of  which  are  prohibitive  of  fossilization.  If  man  lived  and 
died  in  the  forests  the  chances  for  his  fossilization,  in  common  with 
other  forest  creatures,  was  very  remote,  for  the  remains  of  such 
are  almost  invariably  destroyed  by  other  animals,  by  dampness, 
or  by  fungi,  and  rarely  attain  a  natural  burial  in  sediment.    If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  dwelt  in  the  open,  the  cnances  of  so  shrewd  a 
creature  being  caught  in  the  flood  waters  and  thus  buried  in  sedi- 
ment were  not  very  great.  However  we  account  for  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  relics  of  ancient  man  are  rare  and  are  valued  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  North  America. — ^Repeated  inst^ces  of  seemingly  ancient 
man  have  been  brought  to  light  in  North  America,  such  as  the 
"Caleveras  skull"  of  the  California  gold-bearing  gravels,  which 
was  satirized  by  Bret  Harte;  the  Nebraska  "Loess  man";  and 
those  of  the  Trenton  gravels:  none  of  which,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  mentioned,  has  proved  to  be  really  old  in 
the  geologic  sense.  Indirect  evidence  of  human  antiquity,  that  is, 
the  association  of  North  American  man  with  animals  which  are 
now  extinct,  while  very  rare  has  been  reported  in  at  least  two  highly 
authentic  instances.  The  first  of  these  was  at  Attica,  New  York, 
and  is  attested  by  Doctor  John  M.  Clarke,  the  New  York  state 
geologist.  Four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  black 
muck,  he  found  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  (Mastodon  americanus)^ 
and  12  inches  below  this,  in  undisturbed  clay,  pieces  of  pottery 
and  thirty  fragments  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  may  have  been  of 
natural  origin,  but  the  presence  of  the  pottery  seems  conclusive. 
The  other  instance  was  that  of  the  remains  of  a  herd  of  extinct 
bison  (Bison  antiques)  found  near  Smoky  Hill  River,  Logan  County, 
Kansas,  and  thus  described  by  Professor  Williston:  An  "arrow- 
head was  found  underneath  the  right  scapula  of  the  largest  skeleton, 
embedded  in  the  matrix,  but  touching  the  bone  itself.  The  skeleton 
was  lying  upon  the  right  side.  .  .  .  The  bone  bed  when  cleared 
off  .  .  .  contained  the  skeletons  of  five  or  six  adult  animals,  and 
two  or  three  younger  ones,  together  with  a  foetal  skeleton  within 
the  pelvis  of  one  of  the  adult  skeletons.  The  animals  had  evidently 
all  perished  together,  during  the  winter.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  the  accidental  intrusion  of  the  arrow-head  in  the  place  where 
foimd.  ...  It  must  have  been  within  the  body  of  the  animal  at 
the  time  of  death,  or  have  been  lying  on  the  surface  beneath  its 
body." 

What  at  this  writing  is  claimed  to  be  another  genuine  case  of  such 
an  association,  this  time  of  the  actual  human  bones,  has  just  been 
announced  from  Florida.  This  find,  which  has  been  reported  by 
State  Geologist  Sellards,  was  made  at  Vero,  eastern  Florida,  in 
1913.    The  fossil  human  bones  are  from  two  incomplete  skeletons 
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and  are  found  in  strata  which  also  contain  remains  of  the  following 
extinct  species:  Elephas  columbi,  Equus  leidyi^  a  fox,  a  deer,  the 
ground-sloth  Megalonyx  jeffersonif  and  the  American  mastodon. 

In  South  America. — ^A  number  of  finds  have  been  recorded  from 
South  America,  notably  by  the  late  Florentino  Ameghino  of  Buenos 
Aires,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  South  Amer- 
ican prehistoric  life.  An  expat  from  Washington,  Doctor  Ales 
Hrdlicka,  has  studied  with  the  utmost  care  the  locality  and  char- 
acter of  each  of  these  finds  in  the  western  world,  and  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  none  is  of  an  antiquity  greater  than 
that  of  the  pre-Columbian  Indians. 

Further  evidence  lies  in  the  uniformity  of  t3rpe,  except  for  minor 
distinctions,  of  all  native  American  peoples.  There  is  no  such 
racial  differentiation  as  that  seen  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  that  there  has  not  been  time  for  such  a  deployment.  The 
area  and  conditions  as  an  adaptive  radiation  center  are  surely 
ample. 

hi  Africa. — The  only  African  relics  thus  far  reported  are  those 
of  prehistoric  cultures,  comparable  to  those  of  southern  Europe, 
in  certain  caverns  of  the  Barbary  States.  There  has  also  been 
reported  from  Oldoway  ravme,  German  East  Africa,  a  human 
skeleton  of  undoubted  antiquity.  It  is  described,  however,  as 
bemg  neither  a  very  early  nor  a  primitive  t3rpe. 

In  Asia. — ^Asia  has  given  us  in  PUhecatUhropus  (page  676)  the 
oldest  known  relic  of  the  Hominidx,  found  at  Trinil  in  the  island 
of  Java.  Osbom  says:  "It  is  possible  that  within  the  next  decade 
one  or  more  of  the  Tertiary  ancestors  of  man  may  be  oiscovered  in 
northern  India  among  the  foot-hills  known  as  the  Siwaliks.  Such 
discoveries  have  been  heralded,  but  none  have  thus  far  been  ac- 
tually made.  Yet  Asia  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  center  of 
the  human  race.  We  have  now  discovered  in  southern  Asia  primi- 
tive representatives  or  relatives  of  the  four  existing  types  of  an- 
thropoid apes,  namely,  the  gibbon,  the  orang,  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  gorilla,  and  since  the  extinct  Indian  apes  are  related  to 
those  of  Africa  and  of  Europe,  it  appears  probable  that  southern 
Asia  is  near  the  center  of  the  evolution  of  the  higher  primates  and 
that  we  may  look  there  for  the  ancestors  not  only  of  prehuman 
stages  like  the  Trinil  race  but  of  the  higher  and  truly  human  t)q>es/' 

In  Europe. — ^It  is  in  Europe,  however,  that  the  tale  of  human 
prehistory  is  the  most  complete,  not  only  through  the  happy  acci- 
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dent  of  preserval,  but  because  it  has  been  much  more  thoroughly 
explored  than  has  the  Asiatic  evolutionary  center.  The  latter, 
however,  holds  the  greatest  hopes  for  future  exploration  since,  as 
we  have  emphasized,  Europe  is  too  small  to  be  an  adaptive  radia- 
tion center  and  European  prehistoric  men  represent  waves  of 
migration  from  the  greater  continent. 

Nevertheless  the  European  record  has  enabled  us  to  name  and 
define  a  number  of  distinct  human  species  and  here  the  record  of 
the  cultural  evolution  of  man  is  also  unusually  complete.  Hence 
European  chronology  is  taken  as  a  standard  in  describing  dis- 
coveries from  any  portion  of  the  world. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
(Adapted  from  Osborn,  1915) 

Postglacial  time 25,000  years 

Upper  Paleolithic  culture 
Cr6-Magnon  man 
Fourth  Glacial  stage  (WUrm,  Wisconsin) 50,000    " 

Close  of  Lower  Paleolithic  culture 
Neanderthal  man 
Third  ItUerglacial  stage 150,000    " 

Beginning  of  Lower  Paleolithic  culture 
PUtdown  and  pre-Neanderthaloid  men 

Third  Glacial  stage  (Riss,  IlUnoian) i75iOoo     " 

Second  Interglacial  stage , 375,000     " 

Heidelberg  man 

Second  Glacial  stage  (Mindel,  Kansan) 400,000    " 

First  Interglacial  stage 475iOOO     " 

Pithecanthropus^  ape-man 
First  GLAaAL  stage  (GUnz,  Nebraskan) 500,000 


« 


Pithecanthropus. — ^The  Java  ape-man,  PitkecatUkropus  ereUus 
(Fig.  247,  and  PI.  XXX,  A),  was  discovered  in  Trinii,  on  the  Solo 
or  Bengawan  River  in  central  Java,  in  1894.  The  type  consists 
of  a  calvarium  or  skull  cap,  a  left  thigh  bone,  and  two  upper  molar 
teeth.  The  skull  is  characterized  by  its  limited  capacity,  about 
two-thirds  that  of  man;  and  by  the  low  flat  forehead  and  beetling 
brows.  Hence  not  only  was  the  brain  limited  in  its  total  size,  but 
this  was  especially  true  of  the  frontal  lobes,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  seat  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties.  Thus,  as  Osborn 
says,  although  touch,  taste  and  vision  were  well  developed  there 
was  a  limited  faculty  for  profiting  by  experience  and  accumulated 
tradition.    The  femur  associated  with  the  skull  is  remarkable  for 
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its  length  and  slight  curvature  as  compared  with  the  primitive 
!Nd[nderthal  race  of  Europe  (page  680)  and  indicates  a  creature 
fully  as  erect  and  nearly  as  tall  as  the  average  European  of  to-day, 
the  height  being  estimated  at  5  feet  7  inches  as  compared  with 
5  feet  3  inches  for  the  Ne- 
anderthals and  5  feet  8 
inches,  the  average  height 
-  of  modem  males.  The 
erect  posture  of  course 
implies  the  liberation  of 
the  hands  from  any  part 
in  the  locomotor  func- 
tion. The  teeth  are  some- 
what ape-like,  but  are 
more  human  than  are 
those  of  the  gibbon,  and 

the  human  mode  of  mas-  ^^^-  247— Skull  of  Java  ape-man.  Piihecantkropus 
.-      .«      1^      ■■  .1  ercclus,    (Modified  from  Dubois.) 

tication  has  been  acquired. 

Certain  .authorities  have  tried  to  prove  that  PUhecanlhropus  is 
nothing  but  a  large  gibbon,  but  the  weight  of  authority  considers 
it  prffcuman,  though  not  in  the  line  of  direct  development  into 
hunjftnity.  It  is  nevertheless  a  highly  important  transitional  form. 
Associated  with  the  PUhecatUhropus  remains  are  those  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  contempK)rary  animals  which  fix  the  date  as  either  of 
)lie  Upper  Pliocene  or  lowermost  Pleistocene  period,  which  being 
/Rendered  in  terms  of  years  gives  an  estimated  age  of  about  500,000! 
'  Heidelberg  Man. — Homo  heidelbergensis,  the  Heidelberg  man, 
^  )resents  the  oldest  recorded  European  race,  geologically  speak- 
*-  The  type  was  discovered  in  1907  in  river  sands,  79  feet  below 
surface,  at  Mauer,  near  Heidelberg,  South  Germany.  The 
c  consists  of  a  perfect  lower  jaw  with  the  dentition  (Fig.  248,  C). 
2^  description  by  the  ^scoverer,  Doctor  Schoetensack,  follows 
)m  Osbom): 

'The  mandible  shows  a  combination  of  features  never  before 
md  in  any  fossil  or  recent  man.  The  protrusion  of  the  lower 
V  just  below  the  front  teeth  [the  chin  prominence]  which  gives 
ipe  to  the  human  chin  is  entirely  lacking.  Had  the  teeth  been 
sent  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  diagnose  it  as  human, 
om  a  fragment  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  it  might  well  have 
en  classed  as  some  gorilla-like  anthropoid,  while  the  ascending 
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Fig.  248. — Jaws,  left  outer  aspect,  of  A,  chim- 
panzee, Pan,  sp.;  B,  fossil  chimpanzee,  Pan  vetus, 
found  in  association  with  Piltdown  man;  C,  Heidel- 
berg man,  flotno  heidelbergensis;  D,  modern  man, 
H.  sapiens.  (After  Woodward,  from  Schuchert's 
Historical  Geology.) 


ramus  resembles  that  of 
some  large  variety  of  gib- 
bon.    The  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  these  remains 
are  human  is  based  on 
the  form  of  the  teeth- 
molars,     premolars,    ca- 
nines, and  incisors  are  all 
essentially  human  and  al- 
though somewhat  primi- 
tive  in   form,   show  no 
trace  of  being  intermedi- 
ate between  man  and  the 
anthrop^d    apes    but 
rather   of  being   derived 
from  some'Tlcier  common 
ancestor.  Th\teeth,  how- 
ever, are  small  |?r  the  jaw; 
the   size    of    tl^  border 
would  allow  for  th.devel- 
opment   of   much^gcr 
teeth.  We  qan  onlyCon- 
clude  that  no  great  slain 
was  put  on  the  teeth,  ^ 
therefore  the  powerful  <:• 
velopment  of  the  bones  o 
the  jaw  was  not  designee 
for   their   benefit.     Th< 
conclusion  is  that  the  jawj 
regarded   as    unquestion-f 
ably  human  from  the  na-f 
ture  of  the  teeth,  ranks  notj 
far  from  the  point  of  sepa4 
ration  between  man  andf 
the  anthropoid  apes.    In| 
comparison  with  the  jaws 
of  the  Neanderthal  races 
...  we  may  consider  the 
Heidelberg    jaw   as   pre- 
Neanderthaloid;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  generalized  type." 
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Associated  with  the  Heidelberg  jaw  is  an  extensive  warm-climate 
fauna:  straight-tusked  elephant  (£.  antiquus),  Etruscan  rhinoceros, 
primitive  horse,  bison,  wild  cattle  (urus),  bear,  lion,  and  so  on,  all 
of  which  aid  in  establishing  the  date  of  the  jaw  as  Second  Inter- 
glacial  and  its  age,  con- 
servatively estimated,  at 
from  300,000  to  375,000 
years.  The  cultural  evo- 
lution of  Heidelberg  man 
is  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  eoliths,  flint  im- 
plements of  the  crudest 
workmanship,  if  indeed 
their  apparent  fashion- 
ing is  not  merely  the 
result  of  use. 

Neanderthal  Man. — 
The  original  specimen  of 
the    Neanderthal   man, 

Homo    neanderthalenSis   ^^'  249.-Neandcrthaloid  skull   of  La  ChapcUe- 
...  /■».  auz-Saints  {Homo  neanderthalensts).  (Alter  Boule.) 

or    pntntgentus     (Figs. 

249,  250,  252,  and  PI.  XXX,  B);  was  discovered  in  1856  not  far  from 
Diisseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Here  the  valley  of  the  Diissel  forms 
the  deep  Neanderthal  ravine,  whose  limestone  walls  are  penetrated 
by  caverns,  in  one  of  which  the  remains  were  found.  What  was 
doi\btless  a  perfect  skeleton  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  was  so  in- 
jured by  its  finders  that  only  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Bonn,  was  saved.  "  This  prophet  of  an 
unknown  race  was  for  a  time  utterly  without  honor  though  of  course 
the  subject  of  a  most  heated  controversy,  being  considered  as  non- 
human,  or,  as  Virchow  believed,  owing  its  distinctive  characters  to 
disease.  The  sagacity  of  Huxley  threw  true  light  upon  the  problem, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  mute  testimony  of  other  representatives 
of  the  race  [the  men  of  Spy]  was  offered  that  even  Huxley's  master- 
ful conception  of  the  Neanderthal  characters  was  taken  >s  an 
accepted  fact.  Professor  Huxley's  description  of  the  Neanderthal 
type  is  classic.    He  says: 

"'The  anatomical  characters  of  the  skeletons  bear  out  conclu- 
sions which  are  not  flattering  to  the  appearance  of  the  owners. 
They  were  short  of  stature  but  powerfully  built,  with  strong,  curi- 
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ously  curved  thigh  bones,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  so  fashioned 

that  they  must  have  walked  with  a  bend  at  the  knees.    Their  long 

depressed  skulls  had  very  strong  brow-ridges;  their  lower  jaws,  of 

,  brutal  depthandsolidity,s]c^>ed 

away   from   the   teeth   dowa* 

wards  and  backwards,  in  coa~ 

sequence  of  the  absence  of  that 

especially  characteristic  feature 

of  the  higher  type  of  man,  the 

chin  prominence' "  (Lull). 

Subsequently  several  more 
specimens  have  come  to  light, 
at  Spy  in  Belgium,  at  Krapina 
in  Croatia,  at  Le  Moustier,  La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints  and  La 
Ferrassie  in  France,  and  at 
*  Gibraltar,  which,  while  differ- 

ing in  various  details,  effectu- 
ally serve  to  establish  the  race, 
whose  main  characteristics  are: 
Heavy,  overhanging  brows,  re- 
treating forehead,  long  uf^ier 
lip;  jaw  less  powerful  than  that 
of  Heidelberg  man  but  very 
thick  and  massive;  chtn  gener- 
ally strongly  receding  but  in 
Ro^iso.-Skd«oDofN«mdertW  maQ     ^^   ^,f   forming;  dentiUon 

(A),  Homo  neanderthmeiaii,  compared  with    "^  .,  "'. 

thai  or  a  living  native  Australian  (B),Hmw  extiaordmanly  massive  in  the 
lapims,  tbe  latter  the  lowest  eiisting  race.  La  Chapelle  specimen,  whereas 
(After  woodward.)  -^   ^^  ^f  gp^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

small.  The  skull  in  many  characteristics  is  nearer  to  the  anthro- 
poids than  to  modern  man. 

The  brain  is  large  and  its  volume  is  surely  human,  but  the  pr(^>or- 
tions  are  again  less  like  those  of  recent  man  than  like  the  anthro- 
poids. The  chest  is  large  and  robust,  the  shoulders  broad,  and  the 
hand  large,  but  the  fingers  are  relatively  short,  the  thumb  lacking 
the  range  of  movement  seen  in  modem  man.  The  knee  was  some- 
what bent,  the  leg  powerful,  with  a  short  shin  and  dimisy  foot, 
clearly  not  of  cursorial  adaptation.  The  curve  of  the  bent  leg  was 
correlated  with  a  similar  curvature  of  the  spine,  so  that  the  man 
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coi'ld  not  stand  fully  erect,  as  he  lacked  the  fourth  or  cervical 
cu  rvatu  re  of  Homo  sapiens.  The  aven^  stature  was  5  feet  3  inches, 
with  a  range  from  4  feet  10.3  inches  to  5  feet  5.1  inches,  partly 
sex  differences. 

Neanderthal  man  lived  in  Europe  from  the  Third  Interglacial 
stage  through  the  Fourth  Gladal,  a  duration  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  then  became  extinct, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
millenniums  ago.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  actual  lineal 
successor  of  the  man  of  Hei- 
delberg, but  was  throughout 
his  long  career  an  unprogres- 
sive,  static  race.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in 
connection  with  this  race, 
however,  was  the  very  rev- 
erent way  in  which  the  dead 
were  buried,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  ornaments  and  finely 
worked  flints.  This  can  have  but  one  interpretation,  the  awakening 
within  this  ancient  type  of  the  instinctive  belief  in  immortality! 

Patdown  Man.— In  igiz  was  announced  the  discovery  of  a  very 
ancient  man  from  the  Thames  gravels  at  Piltdown,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land. Here  again  the  skull  was  injured  and  partly  lost,  so  that  the 
question  of  its  proper  restoration  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able controversy.  The  material  consists  of  portions  of  the  cranial 
walls,  nasal  bones,  a  canine  tooth,  and  part  of  a  lower  jaw.  The 
brain-case  in  this  instance  is  typically  human,  except  for  the  re- 
markably thick  cranial  walls.  The  forehead  is  high  and  lacks  the 
supraorbital  ridges  of  Neanderthal  man  and  PUkecanlhropus. 
While  the  skull  is  of  comparatively  high  human  type,  the  asso- 
ciated jaw  and  canine  tooth  clearly  are  not  and  some  difficulty  was 
met  in  explaining  their  evolutionary  discrepancy.  That  has  appar- 
ently been  answered,  however,  by  the  conclusion  that  the  associa- 
tion of  the  material  is  purely  accidental  and  that  the  jaw  not  only 
does  not  belong  with  Uie  skull  but  that  it  is  not  even  human  but 
is  that  of  a  fossil  chimpanzee.  That  being  the  case,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Piltdown  man,  who  has  been 
named  Eoanthropus  dawsoni,  from  the  direct  line  of  human  ances- 
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try.  The  specimen  is  not,  perhaps,  so  surely  dated  as  are  those  of 
the  other  European  races,  but  it  is  associated  with  a  warm-dimate 
fauna  and  is  generally  considered  to  belong  to  the  Third  Inter- 
glacial  stage — from  100,000  to  150,000  years 
old,  and  hence  vastly  more  andent  than 
the  more  primitive  Homo  neaadertJialensis. 
(See  Figs.  248,  B  and  251.) 

Cro-Magnon  Man. — The  original  finds 
of  the  men  of  the  Cr6-Magnon  race  (Fig. 
253;  PI.  XXX,  C),  Homo  sapiens,  were 
made  at  Gower,  Wales,  and  at  Aurignac, 
France.  Ini  the  latter  place  seventeen 
skeletons  came  to  light  In  1852,  but  were 
buried  in  the  village  cemetery  and  thus  lost 
to  science,  and  not  until  1868,  when  five 
more  skeletons  were  discovered  at  CrA- 
Magnon,  France,  was  the  race  established. 
These  individuab,  an  old  man,  two  young 
men,  a  woman  and  a  child,  are  thus  the 
types  of  the  race.  This  magnificent  race  is 
dius  characterized: 

Skull  large  but  narrow,  with  a  broad  face, 
hence  disharmonic.  Facial  angle  equalling 
the  highest  type  of  Homo  sapiens.  Jaw 
thick  and  strong,  with  a  narrow  but  very 
prominent  diin.  Forehead  high  and  orbital 
ridges  reduced.  Brain  not  only  of  high  type 
but  very  large,  that  of  the  women  exceet^iig 
the  average  male  of  to-day. 

The  stature  of  the  old  man  was  6  feet  4.5 

inches;  the  average  for  males  being  6  feet 

i.j  inches,'  for  women  5  feet  5  inches,  a 

Nr°d«S''f!'.t'°B.~   great  disparity.    The  lower  segments  of  the 

neaHdetihaieniis.     [After   limbs  Were  long,  in  Contrast  with  the  Nean- 

Bouie.)   Compare  with  Fig.    derthal  type,  hence  the  men  of  Cr6-MagnOT 

IJ3.  which  19  drawn  lo  the  -c,  c     .    ■       ■  .,     .,  r  »t        j 

samesoile.  were  swift-iooted,  while  those  01  Neandn* 

thai  were  slow.    Osborn  says: 

"The  wide,  short  face,  the  extremely  prominent  cheekbones, 

>Thelal!esl  liviiiK  races  otn 

whose  height  averages  s  feet  i 
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the  ^read  of  the  palate  and  a  tendency 
of  the  upper  cutting  teeth  and  incisors  to 
project  forward,  and  the  narrow,  pointed 
chin  recall  a  facial  type  which  is  best  seen 
to-day  in  tribes  living  in  Asia  to  the  north 
and  tothesouthof  theHimalaj^s.  As  re- 
gards their  stature  the  Cr6-Magnon  race 
recall  the  Sikhs  living  to  the  south  of  the 
Himalayas.  In  the  disharmonic  propor- 
tions of  the  face,  that  is,  the  combination 
of  broad  cheekbones  and  narrow  skull, 
they  resemble  the  Eskimo.  The  sum  of 
the  CrA-Magnon  characters  is  certainly 
Asiatic  rather  than  African,  whereas  in 
the  Grimaldis  [of  which  specimens  have 
been  found  in  association  with  Cr6-Mag- 
nons  at  the  Grotte  des  Enfants,  Men- 
tone]  the  sum  of  the  characters  is  de- 
ddedly  negroid  or  African." 

The  Cr6-Magnons  again  show  by  their 
elaborate  burial  customs  how  old  and 
well  founded  is  the  belief  in  Ufe  after 
death.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
people  who  left  on  the  walls  of  the  cav- 
erns of  France  and  Spain  the  marvelous 
examples  of  upper  Paleolithic  art  of 
which  Professor  Osborn's  book  gives  so 
adequate  a  description.  They  lived  for  a 
■while  contemporaneously  with  the  men 
of  Neanderthal  and  may  have  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  final  extinction  of 
the  latter.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  too  declined,  although  to  this 
day  survivors  of  the  race  may  be  seen  in 
Dordogne,  at  Landes  near  the  Garonne 
in  Southern  France,  and  at  LannioD  in 
Brittany,    Osborn  says: 

The  decline  of  the  Crfi-Magnons,  with  Fio.  iss-Skdetoo  of  man 
their  artistic  culture,  may  have  been  f^„  j^,  p^,,^  ^^  j.„f^„(^ 
partly  due  to  environmental  causes  and   near  UentoDc  (After  Vemeui.) 
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the  abandonment  of  their  vigorous  nomadic  mode  of  life,  or  it 
may  be  that  they  had  reached  the  end  of  a  long  cycle  of  psychic 
development.  .  .  .  We  know  as  a  parallel  that  in  the  history 
of  many  civilized  races  a  period  of  great  artistic  and  industrial 
development  may  be  followed  by  a  period  of  stagnation  and  de- 
cline without  any  apparent  environmental  cause." 

Europe  was  repopulated  after  Cr6-Magnon  decline  by  later  in- 
vaders from  the  Asiatic  reahn,  the  so-called  Mediterranean  narrow- 
headed  and  the  Alpine  broad-headed  types,  etc.,  probably  differ- 
entiated in  Asia  in  early  Paleolithic  times.  The  repopulation  tock 
place  in  the  Upper  Paleolithic. 

Evidences  of  Human  Antiquity 

Great  Variation. — ^These,  briefly  summarized,  are,  first,  great 
variation.  If  man  is  monophyletic,  that  is,  derived  from  a  single 
prehuman  species,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  he 
must  be  old,  for  while  the  adaptations  to  ground-dwelling  after 
the  descent  from  the  trees  were  doubtless  relatively  rapidly  ac- 
quired, the  differentiation  into  the  various  races  due  perhaps 
largely  to  climatic  influences  rather  than  to  any  notable  environ- 
mental change,  must  have  been  slowly  attained.  As  coiroborative 
evidence  we  have  but  to  point  to  the  mural  paintings  on  Egyptian 
mbniunents,  dating  back  several  thousand  years,  in  which  are 
depicted  the  Ethiopian,  Caucasian  and  the  like,  which  are  in  some 
instances  striking  likenesses  of  the  present-day  Egyptians. 

Universal  distribution  is,  in  animals,  another  mark  of  antiquity; 
in  man,  it  is  probably  less  so  because  of  his  greater  intelligence. 
And  yet  before  transportation  had  become  a  science  man's  ^read 
over  land  and  sea  was  extremely  slow. 

High  intelligence  as  compared  with  that  of  the  anthropoids  is 
also  a  mark  of  antiquity,  for  the  brain,  especially  the  type  of  brain 
found  in  the  higher  human  races,  must  have  been  very  slow  of  de- 
velopment.   Our  study  of  fossil  man  shows  this. 

Communal  lifci  division  of  labor  and  all  of  the  complicated 
interactions  which  it  brings  about,  and  the  development  of  law  and 
religions  all  have  taken  time.  When  we  realize  that  Babylonian 
texts,  twice  as  remote  as  the. patriarch  Abraham,  give  evidence 
of  highly  perfect  laws  and  of  a  civilization  which  must  have 
antedated  their  production  by  centuries,  we  gain  another  yet 
n^iore  emphatic   impression   of   human   antiquity.    Add    to   all 
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this  the  paleontological  evidence  of  man's  association  with  various 
genera  and  numerous  successive  species  of  prehistoric  animals  of 
which  he  alone  survives,  and  the  evidence  is  complete. 


Future  of  EumanUy 

Because  of  his  intelligence  and  communal  cooperation  man  is 
no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  adaptation  of 
animals  to  their  environment.  Osbom's  law  of  adaptive  radiation,, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  equally  well  to  the  insects,  reptiles, 
and  mammals,  fails  in  its  application  to  mankind;  and  yet  man 
has  become  as  thoroughly  adapted  to  speed,  flight,  to  the  fossorial 
and  aquatic  as  they;  but  his  adaptation  is  artificial  and  to  a  very 
small  extent  only  affects  his  physical  frame,  while  theirs  is  nat- 
ural and  the  stamp  of  the  environment  is  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  organism. 

Man's  physical  evolution  has  virtually  ceased,  but  in  so  far  as 
any  change  is  being  effected,  it  is  largely  retrogressive.  Such 
changes  are:  Reduction  of  hair  and  teeth,  and  of  hand  skill;  and 
dulling  of  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  upon  which  active 
creatures  depend  so  largely  for  safety.  That  sort  of  charity  which 
fosters  the  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  feeble,  and  is  thus 
contrary  to  the  law  of  natural  selection,  must  also  in  the  long  run 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  race. 

Man  is  hardly  as  yet  subject  to  Malthus'  law,  for  while  he  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  mammal,  owing  largely  to 
the  care  of  the  young  which  makes  the  expectation  of  life  of  the 
new-bom  relatively  very  high,  his  migratory  ability,  but  above  all 
his  intelligence,  save  him  from  the  application  of  the  law.  A  single 
new  discovery  such  as  that  of  electricity  may  increase  his  food 
supply  and  other  life  necessities  several  fold.  His  future  evolution, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  progressive,  will  be  mental  and  spiritual  rather 
than  physical,  and  as  such  will  be  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
marvelous  results  of  organic  evolution. 
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EPILOGUE 
The  Pulse  of  Life 

The  stream  of  life  flows  so  slowly  that  the  hnagmation  fails  to 
grasp  the  immensity  of  time  required  for  its  passage,  but  like 
many  another  stream  it  pulses  irregularly  as  it  flows.  There  are 
times  of  quickening,  the  expression  points  of  evolution,  which 
are  almost  invariably  coincident  with  some  great  geologic  change, 
and  the  correspondence  is  so  exact  and  so  frequent  that  the  laws 
of  chance  may  not  be  invoked  by  way  of  explanation.  The  geologic 
changes  and  the  pulse  of  life  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  statement  does  not,  however,  imply  the 
acceptance  of  the  Lamarckian  factor  any  more  than  that  of  natural 
selection,  for  whether  the  influence  of  a  changing  environment  acts 
directly  upon  the  creature's  body,  or  indirectly  through  induced 
habit,  or,  whether  it  merely  sets  a  standard  to  which  animals  must 
conform  if  they  would  survive,  matters  not;  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple remains  that  changing  environmental  conditions  stimulate 
the  sluggish  evolutionary  stream  to  quickened  movement. 

Many  of  these  pulsations  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  in  each  instance  we  have  attempted  to  define  the  physical 
change  which  served  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  life.  And  in  almost 
every  successful  attempt  we  have  found  the  immediate  influence 
to  be  one  of  climate,  either  of  temperature  or  moisture  variation, 
due  sometimes  to  topographic,  at  others  to  general  atmospheric 
conditions.  Back  of  these  climatic  changes  lies,  as  one  of  the  great 
fundamental  causes,  earth  shrinkage,  with  a  consequent  warping 
of  the  crust  which  produces  mountain  ranges  and  enlarges  the 
lands.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  momentous  changes  so 
far  as  influence  on  life  is  concerned  may  have,  geologically  speaking, 
a  very  simple  basic  cause. 

In  so  far  as  we  can  recognize  cause  and  efl^ect,  the  record  of  the 
crises  of  evolution  stands  as  follows: 

For  the  origin  of  life  itself  there  is  no  known  geologic  cause  other 
than  the  gradually  attained  fitness  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of 
organic  beings.   Nor  do  we  surely  know  of  any  geologic  event  which 
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impelled  the  lime-secreting  habit  of  animals  and  plants  and  thus 
made  possible  an  adequate  fossil  record  of  their  life.  This  habit 
was  attained,  however,  by  the  animals  in  the  Upper  Cambrian, 
and  much  earlier  by  the  water-living  algae  among  plants. 

The  origin  o£  vertebrates,  another  event  of  high  importance, 
occurred  much  earlier  than  mid-Ordovician  time,  for  in  rocks  of 
that  period  are  preserved  fossils  which  indicate  that  chordate 
evolution  was  already  well  along  upon  its  course,  as  the  creatures 
recorded  are  highly  specialized  armored  o£fshoots  of  a  primitive 
stock. 

The  main  dynamic,  and  hence  anatomic,  distinction  between 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
principally  active  motor  types,  while  the  latter,  with  some  strik- 
ing exceptions,  such  as  the  predaceous  cephalopods,  are  sluggish 
non-motor  organisms  many  of  which  are  actually  sedentary 
in  their  habits  and  adaptations.  That  this  evolutionary  distinc- 
tion is  largely  the  result  of  habitat  seems  evident,  the  vertebrates 
being  a  response  to  dynamic  waters,  the  invertebrates  to  static. 
The  origin  of  vertebrates,  therefore,  implies  no  more  than  quick- 
ened rivers  and  inhabitants  of  right  potentiality;  it  could  not,  in 
all  probability,  have  occurred  either  in  the  sea  or  in  land  waters 
borne  upon  a  flat  topography.  Hence  we  should  look  for  a  great 
diastrophic  movement  or  elevation  of  the  lands  such  as  would 
accelerate  the  flow  of  terrestrial  rivers,  for  in  all  probability  a 
potent  stock,  possibly  worm-like  forms,  had  peopled  the  sluggish 
waters  for  a  long  period  antecedent  to  the  actual  change.  Several 
such  movements  are  recorded  during  pre-Cambrian  time;  but  that 
of  the  Epi-Proterozoic  interval  (see  page  87),  seems  to  fill  the 
time  requirements  best  of  all,  as  the  others  are  immeasurably 
remote. 

Another  event  of  immense  importance  to  future  evolution  was 
the  emergence  of  the  vertebrates  from  their  limiting  aquatic  en- 
vironment. That  this  emergence  was  by  way  of  the  strand  from 
sea  to  land  seems  hardly  probable,  for  no  phylum  of  animals  has 
ever  chosen  this  readily  available  route.  Isolated  genera  or  even 
species  which  collectively  form  rare  exceptions  to  the  Lebenswcise 
of  their  allies  have  traversed  this  road,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
stimulus  to  produce  a  notable  migration.  The  vertebrate  emer- 
gence was  from  the  rivers  to  the  lands,  and  the  impelling  cause  the 
increasing  aridity  consequent  upon  the  Silurian  uplift.    This  re- 
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duced  the  abundant  rivers  to  sluggish  streams  and  finally  to  residual 
bodies  of  water,  imperfectly  oxygenated,  which  placed  a  premium 
on  lung-breathing  on  the  part  of  the  contained  fishes.  When  the 
final  dwindling  of  their  habitat  left  them  stranded,  such  as  could 
become  exclusively  air-breathing  survived,  giving  rise  to  the 
amphibia,  but  those  which  could  not,  perished,  except  that  in  some 
remote  asylums  where  a  vestige  of  their  habitat  persisted  the 
lung-fishes  also  survived,  for  their  descendants,  few  as  to  kinds,  are 
still  extant. 

With  the  recurring  moisture  of  the  Coal  Measures,  amphibia 
throve  and  multiplied,  returning  to  the  ancestral  waters  seasonally 
to  bring  forth  their  young,  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippian  increasing  aridity  and  reduction  of  temperature  are  again 
manifest,  making  this  annual  return  less  readily  possible  and 
stimulating  the  evolution  of  the  exclusively  air-breathing  reptiles. 

In  early  Permian  recurs  the  same  chain  of  events — continental 
rise,  increased  aridity,  and,  this  time,  glaciation,  especially  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  following  Triassic  period  was  also  a 
time  of  aridity,  amelioriation  of  climate  coming  only  after  its  close. 
Reptiles  being  already  established,  the  climatic  conditions  stimu- 
lated an  event  in  the  evolution  of  terrestrial  animals  second  in 
importance  only  to  their  emergence:  the  origin  of  mammals.  Aridity 
paved  the  way  by  developing  active  types  among  the  reptiles,  and 
this  was  apparently  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of 
warm  blood,  through  quickened  metabolism  and  raisbg  of  the 
body  off  the  ground.  Increasing  cold  then  placed  a  premium  on 
ability  to  maintain  this  activity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shortening 
summers,  and  this  could  only  come  about  through  the  acquiring 
of  a  constantly  maintained  temperature,  in  other  words,  of  warm 
blood.  Out  of  one  reptilian  stock  arose  the  warm-blooded  quad- 
rupedal mammals,  and  out  of  another  the  warm-blooded  bipedal 
birds.  The  former,  however,  were  kept  so  effectually  in  check  dur- 
ing the  Mesozoic,  apparently  by  the  dominant  reptiles,  that  their 
known  evolution  amounts  to  but  little  until  Eocene  time. 

Aridity  in  the  Triassic,  necessitating  swiftness  of  motion,  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  bipedal  dinosaurs,  just  as  aridity  and  bipe- 
dality  among  modern  lizards  are  the  result  of  similar  association 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Climatic  oscillation,  giving  rise  to  humid  conditions  during  the 
Jurassic,  furnished  an  amphibious  habitat  which  tempted  the 
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increasingly  large  saurischian  dinosaurs  to  forsake  their  ancient 
dwelling-places  and  abandon  the  strenuous  life  of  a  carnivore  for 
the  slothful  ease  of  an  amphibious  herbivore,  and  their  extinction 
in  the  later  Comanchian  may  have  been  due  in  part  at  least  to  a 
restriction  of  their  habitat. 

The  cause  of  dinosaurian  extinction  at  the  close  of  the  Mesoaoic 
is  yet  unknown,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  world- 
wide Laramide  Revolution,  which  must  have  given  rise  to  a  far- 
reaching  chain  of  results,  gives  evidence  that  here  we  have  again  a 
basic  geologic  cause. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  cause  or  causes  of  dinosaurian  ex- 
tinction were  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  first  great  dq^Ioyment  of 
the  archaic  mammals  after  their  age-long  suppression  during  the 
Mesozoic. 

The  archaic  mammals  in  turn  met  their  fate  largely  through  the 
competition  induced  by  the  incursion  of  the  modernized  orders,  and 
this  again  had  for  its  prime  cause  the  fluctuating  climate  in  the 
north,  which  drove  the  modernized  hordes  from  their  ancient  radia- 
tion centers  along  the  several  continental  radii  to  the  south.  It  is 
not  without  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  somewhat  severer 
and  more  variable  climatic  conditions  of  their  northern  home 
stimulated  the  modernized  mammals  to  higher  evolutionary  at- 
tainment than  did  the  more  equable  habitat  of  the  archaic  forms. 

Increasing  aridity  during  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene,  due  again 
to  continental  uplift,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  grasses,  which  now 
became  the  dominant  flora  of  the  temperate  realms.  The  effect 
of  this  on  mammalian  life  was  far-reaching  as  it  caused  the  restric- 
tion and  extinction  of  many  browsing  types  and  a  wonderful 
deployment  of  the  grazing  forms — horses,  camels,  deer,  and  ante- 
lopes— ^which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  earth's  manunalian 
fauna  to-day. 

Finp.lly,  we  have  with  the  increasing  elevation  of  late  Miocene 
and  Pliocene,  especially  in  central  Asia,  the  culmination  of  the 
evolution  of  the  various  races  of  mammals  which  man  has  adopted 
^s  his  fellow-workers — ^the  domestic  animals.  And  not  only  were 
the  wolve^and  cats,  the  cattle,  buffalo,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  horses 
and  camels,  and  all  the  host  of  the  friends  of  man  here  finally 
evolved,  but  man  himself,  as  a  response  to  the  same  series  of  geo- 
logic changes  by  which  the  others  were  brought  to  their  final  frui- 
tion.   For  variation  in  amount  of  moisture  and  increased  cold  in 
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the  north  land,  with  the  consequent  restriction  of  tropical  forests, 
brought  the  primates  south,  and  still  further  cold  and  aridity  re- 
duced to  residual  tree-clad  areas  the  forests  within  which  dwelt 
the  pre-human.  These  areas  were  finally  destroyed,  or  at  any 
rate  so  changed  in  their  old  tropical  prodigality  that  the  human 
precursor,  as  a  means  of  preservation,  descended  from  the  trees  and 
became  man. 

Increasing  severity  of  climate  during  the  periods  of  glacial  ad- 
vance had  a  profound  influence  upon  primal  man,  necessitating 
clothing  and  a  search  for  and  adaptation  to  diverse  sorts  of  food. 
Man  thus  became  in  a  large  measure  independent  of  climate  and 
this  was  his  first  conquest  of  the  forces  of  nature,  a  conquest  which 
has  led  to  others,  so  that  now  he  has  not  only  become  the  dominant 
form  of  animate  creation,  but  has  subjected  to  his  will  many  of  the 
very  forces  which  through  long  ages  have  stimulated  his  evolution. 

Thus  time  has  wrought  great  changes  in  earth  and  sea,  and  these 
changes,  acting  directly  or  through  climate,  have  always  found 
somewhere  in  the  unending  chain  of  living  beings  certain  groups 
whose  plasticity  permitted  their  adaptation  to  the  newly  arising 
conditions.  The  great  heart  of  nature  beats,  its  throbbing  stimu- 
lates the  pulse  of  life,  and  not  until  that  heart  is  stilled  forever  will 
the  rhythmic  tide  of  evolution  cease  to  flow. 
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Barnacles,  parasitic,  39 

Barnard,  409 

Barnes,  514 

Barramunda,  482  * 

Barren,  Joseph,  87, 477. 479, 486, 491. 492, 

493,  672 
Barriers,  faunal,  deserts  as,  53 
Barriers,  faunal,  impurity  of  seawater  as, 

57 
Barriers,  faunal,  lack  of  salinity  of  sea- 
water  as,  57 
Barriers,  faunal,  land  masses  as,  57 
Barriers,  faunal,  large  bodies  of  water  as, 

54 
Barriers,  faunal,  vegetation  as,  53 
Barriers,  to  interbreeding,  100 
Bartholomew,  J.  G.,  49,  54,  61 
Basilarchia  arckippus,  344 
Bateson,  W.,  137,  158,  159 
Bathymelra  abyssicola,  387 
Bathymetric  distribution,  see  Distribution 

of  animals,  bathymetric 
Bats,  39,  61, 151, 152  *,  286,  288,  340,  347, 

350,  351,  354,  355,  362,  365  *,  367,  373 
Bats,  frugivorous,  351,  365  * 
Bats,  insectivorous,  365  * 
"Beagle,"  13 

Beak,  in  scansorial  forms,  346 
Bear-animalcules,  211 
Bears,  39,  105,  291,  296,  297  •,  563  •,  679 
Bears,  polar,  59,  78,  235 
Beaver,  250,  286 
Beddard,  F.  E.,  366,  585 


Beebe,  C.  W ,  170,  534,  660 

Beecber,  C.  £.,  218,  491 

Bees,  119, 134, 139, 147. 151, 156,  ?io,  an, 

asi,  254-257,  443.  444,  456 
Bees,  honey,  256  *,  439 
Bees,  humble-,  109 
Beetles,  159,  162,  244,  442,  443,  456 
Beetles,  diving,  448 
Beetle,  dung-,  123 
Beetles,  first  true,  457 
Beetles,  ground,  443,  444 
Beetles,  leaf-eating,  135 
Beetles,  potato,  109 
Beetles,  rhinoceros-,  119 
Beetles,  snout-,  177 
Beetles,  stag-,  119 
Beetles,  tiger,  444 
Beetles,  water,  449  * 
Beetles,  weevil-,  177 
Beetles,  wingless,  154 
Begonia,  145 
Bdemnitcs,  428,  435  * 
Belemnoidea,  428,  433,  434  * 
Bell-animalcule,  195 
Beluga,  326,  331 
Benthos,  44 

Benthos,  deep-water,  73 
Benthos,  sedentary,  44,  45,  47 
Benthos,  sedentary,  aerial,  45,  46,  91 
Benthos,  vagrant,  44,  46,  47,  91 
Beresovka  mammoth,  410  * 
Bering  Strait,  as  land  bridge,  59 
Berlin  Museum,  536 
Bibos  fronlinalis,  31 
Biogenetic  law,  213 
Biology,  II,  15 
Biophors,  140 
Bipedality,  303 
Bipinnaria  larva,  475  * 
Bird-lice,  40,  276 
Birds,  38,  56,  61,  76,  93,  94, 120, 122,  T51. 

152  *,  i53r  170,  202,  223,  232,  235.  238. 

280,347,  350, 352,  353i  354, 355, 367, 502 
Birds,  amphibious,  322 
Birds,  aquatic,  322 
Birds,  bipedal,  303 
Birds,  cave,  374 
Birds,  Cretaceous,  536 
Birds,  cursorial,  294,  297,  299,  304 
Birds,  desert,  405 

Birds,  distinctive  characters  of,  532 
Birds,  flightless,  56,  361 
Birds,  flying,  360 
Birds,  fossorial,  30S 
Birds,  frugivorous,  54 
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Birds,  geologic  record  of,  536 

Birds,  Jurassic,  536 

Birds,  land,  61 

Birds,  Mesozoic,  source  of,  360 

Birds,  migrations  of,  63 

Birds,  origin  of,  306,  532-538,  689 

Birds,  reptilian,  352,  361  * 

Birds,  leptilian,  first,  93 

Birds,  rise  of,  85 

Birds,  scansorial,  337,  344 

Birds,  sea,  235 

Birds,  Tertiary,  537 

Birds,  Tetrapteiyx  stage  in,  534,  535  • 

Birgus,  75 

Birgus  lairo,  477 

Bisexual  need,  Weisoiann's  theory  of,  199 

Bisnaga,  398 

BisoQ,  62,  209,  679 

Bison,  extinct,  in  association  with  man, 

674 
BUoH  americanus,  31,  249 
Bison  aniiguus,  675 
Bivalves,  36,  75,  221 
Black  Sea,  as  relic  sea,  78 
Blastoidea,  36 
Blastula,  203,  204  * 
Blow-flies,  209 
Blue-fish,  235 
Boars,  119 
Boas,  60,  234 
Bobolinks,  238 

Bodily  contour,  see  Contour,  bodily 
BoUopfUhalmus,  480 
Bombyx  mori,  118 
Bone  Cabin  quarry,  512 
Bones,  in  aquatic  types,  325 
Bones,  in  volant  forms,  353 
Bonn  Museum,  679 
Borneo,    zodgeographical    realm    lepre- 

sentoi  in,  64  *,  65 
Bos  indicus,  31 
BoihrioUpis,  469 
Bovids,  31,  626 
Bowfin,  55 
Bowman,  Isaiah,  53 
Brachiation,  340,  648 
Brachiopoda,  35, 44, 45,  57,  218,  219,  220, 

221,  388,  463 
Brachiosaurus,  220,  335,  504,  505,  516  * 
Bradypus,  345 
Brain,  human,  659  * 
Brain,  in  aquatic  types,  323 
Brain,  in  archaic  and  modem  mammals, 

550* 
Brain,  in  volant  forms,  354 


Brain,  in  whales,  659 

Branch  runn  rs,  330 

Branchiosaurus  amblyslomus,  492  * 

Branchipus,  171 

Breeding,  cross-,  130,  131 

Breeding,  indiscriminate,  154 

Brent,  129 

Bridge,  T.  W.,  481,  483,  485 

Brine-shrimp,  171 

British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  523. 

536 
Brittle-stars,  387 
Brontosaurus,  203,  220,  225, 335,  505,  511, 

515*,  518,659 
Bronlosaurus  excdsus,  514  * 
Brooks,  W.  K.,  157 
Broom,  R.,  306,  541 
Brown,  Bamum,  522,  526 
Brown  University  Museum,  362 
Browning,  368 
Brown-tail  moth,  no 
Brusseb  Museum  of  Natural  History,  519 
Bryo2soa,  35,  47,  388 
Budgctt,  481 

Buenos  Aires  Museum,  574 
Buffak),  690 

Buffalo,  American,  31,  62,  249,  266 
Buffon,  8,  9,  12,  14,  143,  163,  279 
BufTonian  factor,  15 
Bugs,  442,  443,  448,  456 
Bugs,  preserved  in  amber,  41Z  ** 
Burbank,  Luther,  130,  162 
Burial,  a  prerequisite  for  fossilization,  415 
Butterflies,  127,  230,  235,  237,  238,  242, 

442,  456 
Butterflies,  Danaid,  244 
Butterflies,  dead-leaf,  243  * 
Butterflies,  monarch,  244 
Butterflies,  Papilios,  244 
Butterflies,  viceroy,  244 

Cacti,  395.  396  *,  397,  406 

Cacti,  barrel,  396 

Caddice-flies,  442,  449 

Caddice-flies,  preserved  in  amber,  411  * 

Caddice-worms,  449 

Cacidotea,  in  caves,  378 

Caedlians,  38,  55,  216  *,  309 

Canis,  451 

Csnogenesis,  213,  214 

Caffre,  565 

Calais,  436 

Calatnoichihys,  480,  481,  486 

"Caleveras  skull,"  674 

Calf,  embryo  of,  665  * 
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CaUorkynchus,  388 

Callosamia  promeihea,  123 

Cambrian  period,  83,  86,  91 

Camelops,  634,  639 

Cameb,  31,  63,  177,  180,  209,  226,  234, 

298,  299,  306,  396,  402,  405,  420,  614, 

625-640,  690 
Camels,  Arabian,  627 
Camels,  Bactrian,  31,  626  *,  627,  633,  639 
Camels,  characteristics  of,  626 
Camels,  cursorial  characteristics  of,  627 
Camels,  dentition  of,  628 
Camels,  Eocene,  633 
Camels,    evolutionary   changes  in,   631, 

632  * 
Camels,  evolutionary  home  of,  633 
Camels,  extinction  of,  in  North  America, 

639 
Camels,  drst  undoubted  ancestor  of,  633 

Camels,  fore  foot  of,  626  * 

Camels,  gazelle-,  634,  636 

Camels,  giraffe-,  637 

Camels,  grazing,  636 

Camels,  "Heirie,"  630 

Camels,  hump  of,  629 

Camels,  importance  of,  to  mankind,  630 

Camels,  living  genera  of,  627 

Camels,  mentality  of,  629 

Camels,  Miocene,  635 

Camels,  mule,  627 

Camels,  Oligocene,  635 

Camels,  phylogeny  of,  633 

Camels,  place  of,  in  nature,  625 

Camels,  Pleistocene,  639 

Camels,  Pliocene,  639 

Camels,  senses  of,  629 

Camels,  uses  of,  630 

Camels,  water  reservoirs  of,  629 

Camelust  627,  634,  639 

Camelus  antiQuus,  639. 

Camelus  bacirianus,  31,  626  ',627    . 

Camelus  dromedariuSf  31,  627,  628  * 

Camelus  sivalensis^  639 

Camptosaurus,  186,  505,  507  •,  519  *,  521, 

523* 
Canidx,  sec  Dogs 
Canis,  550  * 
Canis  aureus,  32 
Cams  dingo ^  108,  287 
Cants  familiaris,  563  * 
Canis  lalrans,  32 
Canis  lupus ,  32,  291  * 
Cape  Cod,  as  barrier,  57 
CapromySf  340 
Carabidic,  444 


Caracals,  565 

Carbohydrates,  18 

Carboniferous  time^  86,  92,  319 

Carboniferous  time,  climate  of,  456 

CarcharodoH  megaloddm,  384 

Carcinus  mttnas,  268 

Cardinal  bird,  238 

Caribou,  62,  120,  298 

Carinatie,  295 

Camassidentia,  562 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  185 

Carnivora,  32.  39,  SOSf  339.  55i»  654 

Camivora,  cursorial,  295,  299 

Carnivora,  fossorial,  309 

Carnivora,  introduction  of,  as  cause  of 

extinction  of  lower  forms,  227 
Camivora,  origin  of,  669 
Camivora  Vera,  560,  561,  562-576 
Carp-louse,  2^5 
Carps,  55 

Caspian  Sea,  as  relic  sea,  57,  78,  79 
Cassowaries,  56,  304 
Castle,  W.  E.,  158,  159,  160 
Cataclysm,  5,  6 
Catarrhini,  642,  646,  657 
Catastrophism,  theory  of,  3,  5,  82 
Caterpillars,  233,  235,  241 
Caterpillars,  twig-mimicking,  215  * 
Cat  fishes,  55 
Cats,  39,  Ssr,  i34f  2",  291,  342,  564-576, 

690 
Cats,  ancestry  of,  570 
Cats,  biting,  565 
Cats,  biting,  dentition  of,  567 
Cats,  biting,  jaws  of,  569 
Cats,  biting,  skull  of,  566  *,  567.  568  • 
Cats,  distribution  of,  565 
Cat,  domestic,  250,  563  • 
Cats,  Felinae,  570 
Cats,  fossil,  565-575 
Cats,  phylogeny  of,  569 
Cats,  saber-tooth,  227.  565,  572-575 
Cats,  saber-tooth,  cause  of  eztinctioii  of, 

574 
Cats,  saber-tooth,  dentition  of,  567 

Cats,  saber-tooth,  jaws  of,  569 

Cats,  saber-tooth,  skull  of,  566*,  5671 

568* 

Cattle,  39;  X06, 136,  209,  251,  690 

Cattle,  wild,  679 

Caucasian  race,  653 

Cave  adaptation,  see  Adapuuiom,  cam 

Cave  amphibia,  374 

Cave  animals,  modifications  in,  126,  378 

Cave  faunas,  causes  of  production  of,  169 
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Cave  faunas,  origin  of,  380 

Cave  faunas,  permanent,  373 

Cave  faunas,  temporaiy,  373 

Cave  fishes,  122,  376,  377 

Cave  floras,  371 

Cave  life.  368-381 

Cave  salamander,  374  * 

Caves,  absence  of  bacteria  in,  372 

Caves,  air  currents  in,  371 

Caves,  barometric  pressure  in,  371 

Caves,  distribution  of,  369 

Caves,  division  of,  370 

Caves,  environmental  conditions  in,  370 

Caves,  food  supply  in,  379 

Caves,  formation  of,  in  limestone,  369  * 

Caves,  geological  age  of,  370 

Caves,  moisture  in,  371 

Caves,  origin  of,  368 

Caves,  subterranean,  69 

Cebidae,  345,  642,  645 

Cebus,  646 

Celebes,  zodgeographical  realm  repre- 
sented in,  65 

Cells,  19,  20  *,  21,  26 

Cells,  stinging,  34 

Celtic  pony,  623 

Cenobita  diogenes,  75 

Cenozoic  era,  83,  85,  94 

Centipedes,  36,  92,  404 

Central  America,  zoogeographical  realm 
represented  in,  63,  64  *   . 

"Century  plant,"  396 

Cephalochorda,  37 

Cephalopoda,  37,  44,  116,  176,  217,  220, 
388,  421^437,  463 

Cephalopoda,  classification  of,  428 

Cephalopoda,  place  of,  in  nature,  421 

Cephalopoda,  rise  of,  91 

Cephalopoda,  structure  of,  421 

Ceraiodus,  2x9,  482,  483,  485 

Ceratopst  528 

Ceratopsia,  505,  526  *,  527 

CeratosauruSt  505,  509 

Cercopithed  la.',  643,  646 

Cereus  giganUus,  395,  396  • 

Cereits  pringUii,  396 

Cervus  dicrocerus,  223  * 

Cervus  elaphus,  626  * 

Cervus  issiodorensiSf  223  * 

Cenus  matheronist  223  ^ 

Cenms  pardinensis^  223  * 

Cervus  sedgwickiif  223  * 

Cestoda,  35 

Cestracion,  219 

Cetacea,  30,  79.  323,  324,  325.  560 


Cetiosauria,  5x3 

CetomimuSt  390 

"Challenger,"  58,  385,  388 

ChamaleoHt  343,  344  ♦ 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  theoiy  of  vertebrate 
origin  held  by,  462 

Chameleons,  230,  339»  343»  34S»  Soo,  501 

Chameleons,  false,  230 

Chamois,  626 

Chaparral  cock,  405 

La  Chapelle-auz-Saints,  man  of,  679  *,  680 

Characters,  acquired,  165 
inheritance  of,  143,  1$$,  163-174,  x88 

Characters,  indifferent,  120 

Characters,  non-heritable,  X55 

Characters  peculiar  to  sex,  how  inherited, 
iS6 

Characters,  phylogerontic,  220 

Cheek  pouches,  in  fossorial  forms,  31  x 

Checta,  565,  571 

Chelidon  urhka,  362 

Chelone  imbricaia,  321  * 

Chelonia,  38,  497 

Chest,  of  aquatic  types,  324 

Chevrotains,  119 

Chickens,  232,  238 

Chickens,  embryo  of,  664  • 

Ckitiuera  aJSHniSt  388 

Chiffutra  colliei,  116* 

Chinutra  monsirosa,  390 

Chinucroids,  116  *,  38s,  388 

Chimpanzee,  48, 187, 647,  650,  650  *,  675, 
678* 

Chimpanzee,  facial  angle  in,  658  *,  659 

China,    zodgeographical    realms    repre- 
sented in,  63,  64  *,  65 

CkiromySf  643 

Ckiromys  madagascariemsiSt  643  * 

Ckironectes,  288 

Chiroptera,  39 

Chirothrix,  357 

Ckirothrix  libanicus,  358  * 

Cklamydosaurusy  294,  298,  304,  501,  502 

Chlorophyi,  33 

Chlorophyl-bearing  plants,  26,  41 

Cherropus,  287 

Cholla,  398 

Cholapus,  339  *,  340,  345 

ChoUtpus  didactytuSf  341  * 

Choiogaster  comulus,  376 

ChologasUr  papiUiJeruSf  377  * 

Chordata,  37 

Chromatin,  19 

Chromatophores,  230,  425 

Chrondracanthus,  275 
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Chronology,  geologic,  82,  85-86 

Chronology,  of  fossil  man,  676 

Chrysalis  stage,  in  insects,  441 

Chrysochloridae,  289 

Chrysochloris,  289,  310,  312  *,  313 

Chrysopelea,  359 

Chubb,  S.  H.,  609 

Cicada  sepUndccim,  210 

Cicadas,  442 

Cicadas,  seventeen-year,  2x0 

Cidndelidx,  444 

Cilia,  23,  24,  33 

Cilicia  rubeola^  58 

Cimolesies,  546 

Circumcision,  168 

Cirripedia,  269 

Civets,  564 

Cladoselachey  412 

Clams,  36,  276 

Clarke,  John  M.,  674 

Classes  of  animals,  30 

Classification  of  organ'sms,  29-47 

Classification  of  organisms,  basis  for,  T53 

Classification  of  organisms,  bionomic,  29 

Classification  of  organisms,  kinds  of,  29 

Classification  of  organisms,  Lamarck's,  11 

Classification  of  organisms,  zoological,  29 

Clidastes,  332  * 

Climate,  changes  in,  83,  84,  89 

Climate,  changes  in,  as  cause  of  extinc- 
tions, 226 

Climate,  effect  of,  on  animals,  168 

Climate,  effect  of,  on  fresh  waters,  479 

Climate,  glacial,  89 

Climate,  of  Carboniferous,  456 

Climate,  of  Cretaceous,  89,  290 

Climate,  of  Devonian,  92,  486 

Climate,  of  Eocene,  54,  89,  612 

Climate,  of  Oligocene,  613 

Climate,  of  Permian,  457 

Climate,  of  Silurian,  89 

Climate,  of  Triassic,  89 

Climbing  animals,  see  Adaptation^  scan- 
sorial 

Clover,  four-leaf,  137 

Clupeiformes,  '390 

Cobras,  236,  243 

Coccida;,  see  Insects,  scale 

Cockroaches,  442,  444,  450,  456  * 

Cod,  103,  249 

Ccclenterata,  34 

Ccelurosauria,  504,  508 

C(vlurus,  505,  508 

Comopfdebia  arckidona,  242 

Cento  pus  f  13s  * 


Cold,  as  characteristic  of  abyssal  realm,  73 

Coleoptera,  442,  446,  450 

Colonial  life,  in  ants,  257 

Colonial  life,  in  bees,  254 

Colonial  life,  in  desert  forms,  406 

Colonial  life,  in  termites,  251 

Coloradian  epoch,  85 

Coloration,  229-240 

Coloration,  cause  of.  239 

Coloration,  value  of,  240 

Colors,  acquired,  inheritance  of,  169 

Colors,  aggressive,  232 

Colors,  alluring,  232 

^Colors,  biological  significance  of,  231 

Colors,  confusing,  232,  237 

])olors,  indifferent,  231 

Colors,  local,  232 

!!olors,  mimetic,  232,  236 

Colors,  physical,  230 

polors,  production  of,  229 
)lors,  protective,  232 

Colors,  red,  in  deep-sea  fishes,  112 
Colors,  seasonal,  232 
Colors,  sexual,  232,  238 
Colors,  signal  and  recognition  marks,  232, 

236,  237 
Colors,  standard  faunal,  170,  234 
Colors,  sympathetic,  232 
Colors,  valuable,  232 
Colors,  warning,  232,  235 
Columba  livia,  128,  361  * 
Column,  vertebral,  182 
Comanchian  dinosaurs,  530 
Comanchian  period,  8$,  93 
Comb-jellies,  34 
Commensallsm,  40,  248 
Communalism,  248.  251-261 
Communalism,  in  insects,  251 
Communalism,  in  man,  261,  684 
Competition,  108 
Compromise  School,  loi 
Compsognatha,  504 
Compsognaikus,  504,  505,  508 
Comstock,  446 

Conductivity  in  protoplasm,  2Z 
Condylarthra,  S5i,  SS^,  577 
Condylura,  311 
Conies,  135  ♦,  136,  578  • 
Conifers,  93 
Conjugation  in  cells,  26 
Conklin,  £.  G.,  165 
Connecticut  valley,  304,  413,  504,  508, 

S18,  529 
Continental  shelf,  68  *,  70,  71 
Contour,  bodily,  in  aquatic  types,  316, 323 
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Contour,  bodily,  in  cave  types,  370 
Contour,  bodily,  in  cursorial  types,  295 
Contour,  bodily,  in  fossorial  types.  309 
Contour,  bodily,  in  horses,  604 
Contour,  bodily,  in  scansorial  types,  34c 
Contour,  bodily,  in  volant  ty|)es,  349 
Convergences,  in  cave  animals,  379 
Coordination  in  protoplasm,  21 
Coots,  3>9 
Cope,  E.  D.,  84,  163,  164  178,  179,  180, 

543,  SSi 
Copcpods,  parasitic,  274 
Coprolites,  415 

Corals,  34,  45.  57.  387.  463 

Corals,  chain.  412  * 

Corals,  polyps  of,  34 

Corals,  rise  of,  86 

Corals,  stocks  of,  34 

Corrcns,  157 

Coryphodon,  550  *,  555,  556  *,  582 

Corythosaurus,  50S.  5*2.  5^3  * 

Cotylosauria,  490,  500,  502 

Counterpoise  in  bipedal  forms,  304 

Coutchiching  period,  87 

Coyotes,  30,  32,  285,  403,  405 

Crab  parasite,  267,  268  * 

Crabs,  36,  241,  268  *,  388 

Crabs,  hermit,  40  * 

Crabs,  horseshoe,  36,  438,  468  * 

Crabs,  land,  75,  477 

"Cradle  of  evolution,"  71 

Crampton,  H.  E.,  102,  143 

CrangonyXf  378 

Crania,  219 

Craniata,  37 

Crayfish,  210 

Crayfish,  cave,  378 

Creation,  4 

Creation,  Special,  3,  4,  7,  8 

Creations,    successive,   repopulation   by, 

3.6 
Creator,  4,  5,  9 

CreodonU,  293.  343,  55 1.  553  *.  558 
Cretaceous  birds,  536 
Cret^iceous  dinosaurs,  530 
Cretaceous-Eocene  cold  climate,  89 
Cretaceous  period,  83,  85,  93,  94 
Ctetaceous  period,  climate  of,  89,  290 
Crickets,  119,  120,  123,  456 
Crickets,  cave,  374 
Crickets,  mole-,  443.  445  * 
Crinoidea,  36,  45.  57,  176,  387,  4^3 
Crioceras,  432 
Cristatella,  46 
Crocodilia,  38,  56,  76,  182,  500,  502,  513 


Crocodilia,  ancient,  497 

Crocodilia,  distribution  of.  52 

Crocodilia.  seii-,  326,  329,  500 

CrocodUits  palusiris,  514 

Cro-Maicnon  man,  676,  682, 683  *,  684 

Cross-breeding,  130,  131 

Crossopterygii.  480,  481.  482,  485.  486, 
487,  488 

Crustacea,  36,  47,  200,  221,  411,  438,  452, 
463,  478 

Crustacea,  parasitic,  274 

Cryptocleidus,  327  * 

CryfftolUhodcs,  241 

Cryptoprocta,  564 

Cryptopsaras  couesii,  389  * 

Cryptozoic  subrcalm,  69 

Ctenophora,  34 

Cuckoos,  62,  344 

Cunningham,  166 

Curlew-sandpiper,  62 

Cursorial  adaptation,  see  Adaptation,  cur- 
sorial 

Cuttle-fishes,  421,  434 

Cuvier,  5,  t\  12,  82,  438,  565,  646 

Cycadfoidca  ingcns,  411  * 

Cycadeoidca  superba,  411* 

Cycads,  93,  411  *,  412 

Cydostomata,  37,  224,  480 

Cynttlurm,  565,  571 

Cynocepkhlus,  646 

Cynodontia,  540 

Cypris  reptans,  200 

Cyrtoceracone,  427,  429 

Cyrloceras,  218,  430  *,  431 

Cystoidea,  36 

Cytoplasm,  19 

Dactylopierus,  356 

Dactyloplerus  voliUins,  357  * 

Daggett,  F.  S.,  572 

Dall,  W.  H.,  164 

Dana,  J.  D«,  58 

Danais  archippus,  244 

DapheenodoH  superbus,  637 

Darwin,  Charles,  9,  10,  12.  13,  77,  too. 

loi,  103,  104,  108,  112,  115,  i2t,  122, 

128,  129,  142,  164,  279,  604 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  9,  10,  12,  x6,  163 
Darwinism,  7,  102,  170 
Date  palm,  394 
Davenport,  159 
Dean,  Bashford,  412,  485 
Death.  211 

Death,  simulation  of,  245 
Decapoda,  388,  428,  433 
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Deep-sea  adaptation,  see  Adaptation,  deep- 
sea 
Deep-sea  animals,  age  of,  74 
Deep-sea  animals,  colors  of,  385 
Deep-sea  animals,  eyes  of,  386 
Deep-sea  animals,  frailness  of,  385,  300 
Deep-sea  animals,  masticatory  powers  of, 

386 
Deep-sea  animals,  size  of,  391 
Deep  sea,  bionomic  features  of,  382 
Deep  sea,  distance  to  which  light  pene- 
trates in,  382 
Deep  sea,  extent  of,  381 
Deep-sea  fauna,  384 
Deep-sea  fauna,  adaptive  characters  of, 

38s 
Deep-sea  fauna,  invertebrates,  387 
Deep-sea  fauna,  origin  of,  384 
Deep-sea  fauna,  summary  of,  387 
Deep-sea  fauna,  vertebrates,  388 
Deep-sea  fauna,  vertical  distribution  of, 

386 
Deep-sea  fishes,  112, 171,  231,  389  * 
Deep-sea  fishes,  care  of  young  in,  386 
Deep-sea  fishes,  phosphorescence  in,  386 
Deep-sea  fishes,  tactile  organs  in,  386 
Deep  sea,  food  supply  in,  384 
Deep  sea,  intense  cold  of,  381 
Deep-sea  life,  381-302 
Deep-sea  life,  environment  of,  381 
Deep  sea,  physSlcal  characteristics  of,  381 
Deep  sea,  pressure  in,  382 
Deep  sea,  slowness  of  movement  of,  381 
Deer,  31,  39i  57,  5Q.  ii9i  "i,  180,  222, 

238,  28s,  306,  580,  615,  626,  690 
Deer,  distribution  of,  52 
Deer,  fallow,  234 

Deer,  Irish,  136,  176,  178,  223,  416 
Deer,  musk,  ioq,  292 
Deer,  red,  626  * 
Deer,  Virginia,  234,  236 
Degeneracy,  113,  223,  262-278 
Dchige,  147,  201,  202 
Del ph in  us,  333 
Dendrokyrax,  341,  342 
DendrolaguSf  28 1 
Dendrolagus  ursinus,  281  * 
Dentition,  see  Teeth 
Depauperation,  in  cave  animals,  379 
Dcp^ret,  5,  6 
Descartes,  8 

Desert  adaptation,  sec  Adaptation,  desert 
Desert  animals,  characterized  by  speed, 

30O 
Desert  animals,  colonial  life  among,  406 


Desert  animals,  color  of,  403 

Desert  animals,  defense  of,  against  sand, 
401 

Desert  animals,  defense  of,  against  tem- 
perature extremes,  400 

Desert  animals,  intelligence  in,  405 

Desert  animals,  lacL  of  perspiration  ta,  397 

Desert  animab,  moisture-cooservation  in, 
396 

Desert  animals,  moisture-getting  in,  394 

Desert  animals,  senses  in,  405 

Desert  animals,  speed  of,  404 

Desert  animab,  venom  in,  403 

Desert,  as  barrier  to  dispersal,  53 

Desert,  characteristics  of,  393 

Desert  communities,  origin  of,  406 

Desert,  extent  of,  393 

Desert  life,  394-408 

Desert  life,  origin  of,  407 

Desert  life,  summary  of,  407 

Desert  plants,  anchorage  of,  307 

Desert  plants,  avoidance  of  evaporatioo 
in,  396 

Desert  plants,  chemical  characteristics  of, 

399 
Desert  plants,  form  of,  397 
Desert  plants,  hairiness  of,  397 
Desert  plants,  means  of  defense  in,  397 
Desert  plants,  mobture-conservation  in, 

395 
Desert  plants,  moisture^getting  in,  394 
Desert  plants,  spinescence  in,  398 
Desis,  76 

Determinants,  140 
Devonian  fishes,  486 
Devonian  footprints,  486,  488  *,  489,  490k 

491 
Devonian  period,  83,  86,  9^,  92 
Devonian  period,  climate  of,  92, 486 
Diabrotica  soror,  135 
Diadiaphorus,  177  * 
Diatom  ooze,  383 
Dibelodon,  53,  592,  597,  601 
Dihdodon  andium^  598 
Dibranchiata,  428,  433 
Diceratops,  528 
Didetphodon,  546 
Didelphis  marsupiaiis,  287  * 
Didelphis  virginiofui,  345 
Digestion,  25 

Digits,  in  scansoriai  types,  343 
Digits,  loss  of,  in  cursorial  forms,  298 
Digits,  modification  of,  in  fossorial  forms, 

Digits,  reduction  of,  in  arboreal  forms,  345 
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Dimorphic  spedcs,  244 

Dingo,  108,  327,  228,  280 

Diniciist  568  •,  560.  57©  * 

Dinoceras,  556  *,  558,  569,  581 

Dinoceras  mirabUe,  557  * 

Dinooerata,  557  * 

Dinosauria,  38,  182,  184,  203,  220,  222, 

224,  294,  297.  298,  303t  304  >  33S»  436, 

497,  500,  S01-S17 
Dinosauriat  amphibious,  690 
Dinosauria,  anq^ral  stocic  of,  502 
Dinosauria,  armored,  176,  522 
Dinosauria,  beaked,  518-528 
Dinosauria,  bipedal,  origin  of,  689 
Dinosauria,  carnivorous,  509,  512 
Dinosauria,  classification  of,  504 
Dinosauria,  Comanchian,  530 
Dinosauria,  contrast  of  phyla  of,  505 
Dinosauria,  Cretaceous,  530 
Dinosauria,  distribution  of,  503 
Dinosauria,  duck-billed,  521 
Dinosauria,  duration  of,  503 
Dinosauria,  extinction  of,  531,  690 
Dinosauria,  habitat  of,  503 
Dinosauria,  habits  of,  504 
Dinosauria,  horned,  176,  526  *,  527 
Dinosauria,  living  relatives  of,  502 
Dinosauria,  place  of,'  in  nature,  501 
Dinosauria,  pVedentate,  537 
Dinosauria,  rise  of,  85 
Dinosauria,  sauropod,  176 
Dinosauria,  size  of,  504 
Dinosauria,  summary  of,  529 
Dinosauria,  Triassic,  529 
Dinosauria,  unlkrmored,  523,  531 
Dinosaurs,  Age  of,  501 
Dinotherium,  589,  592,  594.  SOS  \  596 
Dinotkerium  giganteum,  595  * 
Dinoikerium  giganiissimum,  595 
DiplocynodoH,  546,  547  • 
DiplocynodoH  victor^  546  * 
Dipiodocus,  184-186,  224,  335,  S04,  SOS, 

5M,  SIS*,  S16,  S«7 
Diplodocus  carnegUi,  184  * 
Dipk)«,  582,  587  • 
Dipnoi  or  Dipneusti,  37,  75,  480,  482  *, 

483.  48s,  486, 487,  488 
Diptera,  442.  443,  446,  456 
Dipterus,  485 
Dipus,  305  • 
Disassimilation,  25 
Disasters,  natural,  106 
Disease,  bacteria  of,  263 
Disease,  germs  of,  xo6 
Dismal  Swamp  fish,  376 


Dispersal  of  animals,  see  DisirUmHon 

Dissacus,  552 

Distinct  creations,  6 

Distomum  hepaticwHt  271 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  49 

Distribution  of  animab,  barriers  to,  cli- 
matic, 51 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  im- 
purity of  seawater,  57 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  lack 
of  salinity  of  seawater,  57 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  land 
masses,  57 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  large 
bodies  of  water,  54 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  topo- 
graphic. 49 

Distribution  of  animals,  barriers  to,  vege- 
tative, 53 

Distribution  of  animals,  bathymetric,  67- 
81 

Distribution  of  animals,  discontinuous,  48 

Distribution  of  animals,  geographic,  48-66 

Distribution  of  animals,  geological,  82-95 

Distribution  of  animals,  kinds  of,  48 

Distribution  of  animals,  limited  by  food 
supply,  54 

Distribution  of  animab,  means  of,  58 

Distribution  of  animals,  means  of,  drift- 
wood, 59,  60 

Distribution  of  animals,  means  of,  favor- 
ing gales,  60 

Distribution  of  animals,  means  of,  land 
bridges,  58 

Distribution  of  animals,  means  of,  natural 
rafts,  59,  60 

Distribution  of  animals,  migrations,  62 

Dbtribution  of  animab,  necessity  for,  49 

"Divergence,"  279 

Dobson,  342 

Dodge,  Col.  R.  I.,  249 

Dodo,  361 

Dadkurust  527 

"Dog-man."  147.  666  • 

Dogs,  32,  30,  167,  170,  211,  285,  291,  297, 
290,563* 

Dollo,  485 

Dollopterus,  357 

Dolphins,  30,  70,  152  *,  177,  333 

Dolphins,  round-hauled,  330  * 

Domestic  animals,  250,  671,  690 

Doryphora  decemiineatat  109 

Draco,  349,  350  •,  358,  501 

Dragon-flies,  442,  443,  448,  450 

Dragons,  flying,  349,  350  •,  358,  350.  soi 
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Driftwood,  as  means  of  dispersal,  59,  60 

Dromaiheriumt  544 

Dromaikcrium  sylvesire,  544  * 

Dromocyon,  541,  552,  553  • 

DromocyoH  vorax,  551  * 

Dnimmond,  254,  661,  665,  666,  667 

DryoUsles,  546 

Duck-bill  or  duck-mole,  288,  309 

Ducks,  eider,  238 

Ducks,  wood,  238 

Dugong,  286,  329 

Duikers,  209 

Dung-beetle,  123 

Dutch  dover  {Trifolium  repens),  108 

Duvauoel,  649 

Eagles,  210 

Ears,  in  amphibious  types,  325 

Ears,  in  aquatic  types,  325 

Ears,  in  bats,  355 

Ears,  in  fossorial  types,  310 

Earth,  age  of,  88 

Earthquakes,  106 

Earthworms,  36,  150,  466 

Earwigs,  442,  4S6 

Eaton,  G.  F.,  360 

Ecdes,  K.  G.,  262,  264 

Echidna,  38,  309 

Echinodermata,  35,  46,  387,  476 

Echinodermata,  larval,  475  * 

Echinodermata,  rise  of,  86 

Echinoidea,  35,  57,  463 

Eciion,  258 

Ectoparasites,  263 

EdaphosauruSt  221,  497 

Edaphosaunis  cruciger,  498  * 

Edentata,  39,  559 

Edentata,  fossorial,  308 

Ed-like  form,  as  sign  of  degeneracy,  224 

Eeb,  75,  80,  317,  390,  46s 

Eels,  "gulper,"  223 

Egg,  202 

Eigenmann,  C.  H.,  122, 126, 169, 376, 380 

Eimer,  135,  164 

Elands,  209 

Elapidae,  243 

Elaps,  243 

Elasmobranchii,  37,  388,  480 

Elephants,  39.  48,  Si,  S3»  57,  62,  103, 105, 

186,  221,  250,  251,  307,  311,  560,  575, 

577-603 
Elephants,  African,  51,  168,  221,  334*, 

335,  580,  581  ♦.  582,  584.  585.  587  *, 

603* 
Elephants,  age  of,  20S,  210 


Elephants,  anatomy  of,  579-587 
Elephants,  ancestry  of,  593-603 
Elephants,  archaic  characters  of,  579 
Elephants,  Asiatic,  see  Elephants,  Indian 
Elephants,  brain  of,  585,  659 
Elephants,  Columbian,  113,  136,  17S,  601 
Elephants,  dentition  of,  582,  583  *,  585  *, 

588,  590  • 
Elephants,  dwarf,  167,  227 
Elephants,  early  Tertiary,  593 
Elephants,  embryonic,  586  *,  587 
Elephants,  evidences  for  evolutioa  of,  587 

ontogenetic,  587 

phylogenetic,  588 
Elephants,  evolution  of  head  and  mohr 

teeth  in,  590  * 
Elephants,  fore  foot  of,  530  * 
Elephants,  imperial,  335,  601 
Elephants,  Indian,  51,  582,  584,  585,603 
Elephants,  limbs  of,  581 
Elephants,  living,  602 
Elephants,  lower  jaw  of,  589 
Elephants,  mentality  of,  585 
Elephants,  molar  tooth  succession  in,  585 ' 
Elephants,  neck  of,  5S1 
Elephants,  phylogenetic  changes  in,  588 

size,  588 

dentition,  588 

tusks,  589 

probosds,  591 

lower  jaw,  589 
Elephants,  phylogeny  of,  592 
Elephants,  place  of,  in  nature,  577 
Elephants,  proboscis  of,  582,  591 
Elephants,  senses  of,  587 
Elephants,  size  of,  580,  588 
Elephants,  skeletal  structures  of,  580 
Elephants,  skull  of,  582,  583  * 
Elephants,  specializations  of,  580 
Elephants,  true,  599 
Elephants,  tusks  of,  584,  589 
Ekphas,  Si,  416,  583,  588,  589.  59©  *,  592 
EUphas  aniiguus,  581,  601,  679 
EUphas  columbiy  601,  675 
EUphas  imperatofy  53,  221,  600  *,  601 
Eiephas  indicus,  580  *,  583  *.  585  *,  602, 

603* 
Ekphas  maximus,  602 
EUphas  meridionaliSy  221,  581,  601 
Eiephas  primigenius,  292,  410  *,  5S9,  601, 

602  • 
Elk,  209 
Elotheres,  626 
"Embranchement,"  279 
EmbryoiTic  stage,  in  life  cycle,  203  - 
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Embryos,  vertebrate,  663  *,  664  • 

Emergence  of  terrestrial  vertebrates,  477 

EmeiKence    of    terrestrial    vertebrates, 
cause  of,  477 

Emergence    of     terrestrial    vertebrates, 
cause  of,  enemies  in  the  water,  477 
food  on  the  lands,  478 
lure  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  478 
recurrence  of  unfavorable  environment, 
478 

Emeiigence  of  tertestrial  vertebrates,  time 
of,  486 

Emery,  126 

Empedodes,  6,  7 

Endouras,  429,  430 

Endoparasites,  263 

Enkydris,  78 

Enteropneusta,  475 

Environment,  changes  in,  as  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 226 

Environment,  unfavorable,  as  cause  of 
vertebrate  emergence,  478 

Eoanthropus  dawsani,  681 

Eocene  camels,  633 

Eocene  epoch,  58,  83,  85.  94 

Eocene  epoch,  dimate  of,  54,  290,  6x2 

Eocene  horses,  179,  612 

Eocene  primates,  53 

Eokippus,  6x0,  611,  612  * 

Ephemerida,  441,  456 

Epihippus^  611,  613,  63s 

Epochs,  names  of,  83 

Equidx,  see  Horses 

Equus,  292,  61X,  619 

Eqitus  africoHus,  622 

Equus  asifuts,  131,  623 

Equus  cabattus,  131,  299  *,  302  *,  608  * 

Equus  hermoniuSt  622 

Equus  leidyif  675 

Equus  onager,  285,  302 

Equus  scotH,  619  *,  62x  * 

Eras,  83  . 

Eremiast  405 

Ereikizon,  342 

Ergasiius,  274,  275  • 

Erinaceidae,  285 

Erinaceus,  28s 

Ermine,  233 

Eschaiius,  634,  639 

Eskimo,  ^3 

Esodformes,  390 

Eternity  of  present  conditions,  theory  of,  3 

Ethiopian  zodgeographical  realm,  52,  63, 

64  •.  65 
Eublepius  danielsi,  455  * 


of,  99 1 

of ,  3  I 

lie,  6/ 


Eucopepoda,  275  * 

Eudorina,  X96,  X97,  199 

Eudorina  elegans,  X97  * 

Eugleua  viridis,  42 

Eupagurus  constant ,  40  * 

Eupetaurus,  363,  364 

'Euproctis  ckrysorrkaa,  no 

Euprotogonia,  554 

Eurasian  zodgeographical  realm,  53 

Europe,  fossil  man  in,  675 

Europe,  zo6geographicaI  reahn  repre- 
sented in,  63,  64  * 

Eurypterids,  453,  469  * 

Eurypterus  fiscMeri,  469  * 

Eusmilus,  569 

Eutheria,  38 

Evans,  A.  H.,  350 

Evaporation,  avoidance  of,  in  desert 
forms,  396 

Evolution,  factors  of,  99 

Evolution,  History 

Evolution,  Inorganic, 

Evolution,  law  of  irreversibility  of,  aSia* 
282,  572 

Evolution,  Organic,  3  ^ 

Evolution,  Organic,  theoiy  of,  6 1 

Ewart,  J.  C,  X48 

Excretion,  25 

ExocaioideSt  357 

Exocahu,  355 

ExoctBtus  spilopterus,  356  * 

Extinction,  224-228  ' 

Extinction,  causes  of,  225 

Extinctions,  wholesale,  95 

Eyes,  in  amphibious  types,  32$ 

Eyes,  in  aquatic  types,  3x6 

Eyes,  in  cave  animals,  378 

Eyes,  in  deep-sea  animals,  386 

Eyes,  in  fossorial  types,  310 

Eyes,  in  volant  forms,  355 

Families,  of  organisms,  30 

Fat,  layer  of,  in  aquatic  mammals,  331 

Faunas,  marine,  first  known,  86 

Fay(lm,  593 

Feather-stars,  36 

Feathers,  350,  352  • 

Feet,  in  aquatic  types,  329 

Feet,  in  cursorial  types,  296 

Feet,  in  desert  forms,  405, 627 

Feet,  in  fossorial  types,  311 

Feet,  in  scansorial  forms,  342 

Feet,  non-prehensile,  342 

Feet,  of  artiodactyls,  626  * 

Feet,  of  cameb,  632  * 
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Feet,  of  elephants,  580  * 

Feet,  of  Eokippus,  612  • 

Feet,  of  mpparioH,  619  * 

Feet,  of  Uypohippus,  615  * 

Feet,  of  man,  655 

Feet,  of  marsupials,  281  * 

Feet,  of  MesokippuSf  614  * 

Feet,  of  moles,  312  * 

Feet,  of  Pkenacodus,  554  * 

Feet,  of  PliohippHS,  617  * 

Feet,  of  pseudo-horses,  177  * 

Feet,  of  rhinoceros,  298 

Feet,  of  salamander,  490  * 

Feet,  of  woodpecker,  345  • 

Feet,  postures  of,  297  * 

Feet,  prehensile,  343 

Feet,  reptilian,  489  • 

Feet,  unprogressive,  as  cause  of  extinction, 
227 

Felidjc,  see  Cats 

Felinx,  565,  569 

Felins,  dentition  of,  566 

Felinar,  jaws  of,  569 

Felins,  skulls  of,  568  * 

Fdis,  566  ♦,  568  *,  569,  571.  572 

Pdis  atrox,  572 

Felis  a^ffra^  565 

Fdis  concolor,  565 

Fdis  (Umtalica,  563  * 

Fdis  leo,  565 

Fdis  oHca,  565 

Fdis  pardust  565 

Fdis  tigris,  565,  567 

Fdis  uncia,  565 

Fenc,  32 

Ferns,  modern,  93 

Fever,  East  Coast,  265 

Fever,  malarial,  269 

Fever,  quatrain,  269 

Fever,  tertian,  269 

Fever,  Texas,  264 

Fins,  caudal,  in  marine  mammals,  329 

Fins,  paired,  317 

Fins,  paired,  primitive  function  of,  318 

Fins,  unpaired,  317 

Fins,  unpaired,  loss  of,  in  emerging  verte- 
brates, 487 

Fireflies,  123 

Fishes,  37, 44, 122,  210,  249, 316, 463, 46:, 
465,478.486 

Fishes,  air-breathing,  479^ 

Fishes,  anadromous,  55" 

Fishes,  armored,  37 

Fishes,  armored,  rise  of,  86 

Fishes,  catadromous,  55 


Fishes,  cave,  122.  376.  377  * 
Fishes,  chimerotd,  116  *,  385,  388 
Fishes,  deep-sea,  112,  171,  231,  386.  389* 
Fishes,  dipnoan,  37,  7S*  480,  482  *,  483, 

48s,  486.  487.  488 
Fi^es,  embryos  of,  663  • 
Fishes,  first  known,  91,  462 
Fishes,  flying,  81,  347.  SSS*  3S6*,  357  \ 

3S&  *.  367.  478 
Fishes,  fresh-water,  478 
Fishes,  fresh-water,  distribution  of,  54 
.  Fishes,  ganoid,  37,  480,  485 
fishes,  in  relic  seas,  79 
Fishes,  lung-,  37,  75.  S6,  219,  224.  4fiat 

482* 
Fi^es,  lung-breathing,  542 
Fishes,  migrations  of,  62,  79,  465 
Fishes,  modem  bony,  38 
Fishes,  pipe-,  117 
Fishes,  scansorial,  337 
Fishes,  shark-like,  92,  116 
Fishes,  stickle-back,  172  * 
Fishes,  teleost,  38,  224,  479,  481 
Fissipedia,  562 
Fittest,  Origin  of  the,  7 
Fittest,  Survival  of  the,  7 
^lachsee,  68  *,  70,  71,  73 
FlageUa,  33 
Flatworms,  34,  271 
Fleas,  276,  442 
Flies,  442,  456 
Flies,  house-,  167,  209 
Flight,  classification  xA,  347 
Flight,  origin  of,  532 
Flight,  origin  of,  arboreal,  534 
Flight,  origin  of,  cursorial,  533 
Flight,  origin  of,  Gregory's  theoiy  of,  535 
Flight,  passive  or  gliding,  347 
Flight,  true,  347 
Floras,  coal,  92 

Floras,  land,  first  known,  86,  92 
Floras,  modem,  93 
Floras,  Permian,  93 
Florida,  fossil  man  in,  674 
Flounders,  165  *,  166 
Flower  and  Lydekker,  315,  629,  646,  654 
Flower-flies,  244 
Fluctuations,  136 
Food,  in  caves,  379 
Food  on  lands,  as  cause  of  vertebrate 

emergence,  477 
Food  supply,  effect  of,  on  growth,  167 
Food  supply,  influence  of,  on  distributioa, 

54 
Food  supply,  of  organisms,  26 
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Food  vacuoles,  23 

Footprints,    earliest   known   vertebrate, 

486,  483  *,  489 
Footprints,  fossil,  414  *>  490 
Footprints,  fossil,  of  amphibia,  491 
Footprints,  fossil,  of  dinosaurs,  504 
Foraminifera,  33,  44.  57f  383 
Forbes,  E.,  73 
Fore  limbs,  see  Limbs,  fore 
Formica  rufa,  250  • 

Forms  suspended  beneath  branches,  340 
Forms  swinging  by  fore  limbs,  340 
Fossa,  564 

Fossil  fields.  Tertiary,  415 
Fossilization,  conditions  for,  4x5 
Fossib,  89,  409-420 
Fossils,  actual  preservation,  409 
Fossib,  definition  of,  409 
Fossils,  field  technique,  417 
Fossils,  footprints  and  trails,  414  * 
Fossils,  frozen  in  ice,  409 
Fossils,  natural  moulds,  413 
Fossib,  nature  of,  409 
Fossils,  petrifaction,  41  x 
Fossils,  preserved  in  amber,  410,  411  * 
Fossils,  significance  of,  419 
Fossib,  subsequent  vicissitudes,  4x7 
Fossorial    adaptation,    see    Adaptation, 

fossorial 
Fowls,  159,  238 
Fowb,  jungle,  238 
Foxes,  30,  32,  28s,  563 
Foxes,  Arctic,  233 
Free-living  organisms,  39 
French  Guiana,  mammoth  tooth  in,  53 
Frigate-bird,  76 
Frogs,  38,  51,  55,  76,  115,  "7.  201,  205, 

206,  214*,  2f5;  487 
Frogs,  tree-,  3421  358  * 
Functional  disuse,  inheritance  of  results 

of,  155 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  tides  in,  70 
Fungus,  microscopic,  27 
Fungus,  symbiotic,  42 

Gadiformes,  390 

Gadow,  so,  51,  55,  60,  1x7,  X64,  342,  375» 

376,  402,  405 
Calago,  342 
Galago  gameltij  346 

Galapagos  sea-lizard,  77,  3x9,  320  *,  501 
Galapagos  tortoises,  100 
GaleopUhecus,  286,  340,  349,  35  x  *,  364, 

•366 
CaUopiihecus  philippinensis,  366 


GaUopitkecus  volans,  351  *,  366 

Gall-fiies,-442 

Gall-wasps,  200 

Galton's  law  of  heredity,  156 

Galveston,  damage  to,  by  stonn,  xo6 

Gamble,  F.  W.,  233 

Ganoidei,  37.  480,  485 

Ganoidd,  fringe-finned,  480 

Garpikes,  55,  239 

Gaskell,  469 

Casterosteus  calapkractus,  172  * 

Cantropelecus,  356 

Gastropoda,  36,  75,  2x7,  22x,  388, 478 

GoAtrostomus  bairdii,  389,  390 

Gastrula,  204  * 

Gayal,  3x 

Gazelle-cameb,  634,  636 

Gazelles,  234,  399,  402,  405 

Geckoes,  60,  339,  342,  405,  500,  501 

Geckoes,  fljring,  359  * 

Gegenbaur,  C,  451 

Gdkie,  A.,  88,  409 

Genunules,  143 

Genera,  30,  31 

Genesb,  4 

Genets,  563  *,  564 

Genetta  iigrina,  563  * 

Genus,  33 

Genyodeclest  224 

Geobiotic  realm,  67,  69 

Geologic  chronology,  82,  85-87 

Geologic  history,  compared  with  human, 
90 

Geologic  history,  summary  of,  90-95 

Geologic  time  scale,  84,  85-87 

Geometrid  moths,  24  x 

Geometrid  moths,  larvs  of,  2x4,  2x5  * 

Geo-plankton,  44 

Ceosaurus,  326,  329  * 

Germ-plasm,  146 

Germ-plasm,  continuity  of,  144  * 

Germ-plasm  theory,  Weismann's,  143 

Ghor-khar,  285 

Gibbons,  186,  X87,  339,  342,  647,  648*, 
672,  675 

Gibbons,  locomotive  powers  of,  649 

Gigantopterus,  357 

Gigantosaurus,  505,  516 

Gila  monster,  235,  403,  405 

Gill-breathing,  ^494 

Gilb,  internal,  loss  of,  in  emerging  verte- 
brates, 490 

Gills,  tracheal,  447,  448  * 

Ginkgoes,  93 

Giraffe  camels,  637 
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Giraffes,  177,  309,  581,  626,  638,  639 

Gladal  period,  85,  89 

Glaciation,  Permian,  307 

Glaciation,  Pleistocene,  89 

Glaciation,  Proterozoic,  89 

Glands,  ductless,  125 

Glands,  liver,  125 

Glands,  pancreatic,  125 

Glands,  reproductive,  126 

Glands,  salivary,  125 

Glands,  salivary,  loss  of,  in  aquatic  types. 

Glands,  skin,  loss  of,  in  aquatic  types,  331 

Glands,  spleen,  125 

Glands,  suprarenal,  125 

Glands,  thymus,  125 

Glands,  thyroid,  125 

Glaucust  235 

Globkepkalus,  152  *,  330,  333 

Globigerina,  219,  383 

Globigerina  ooze,  383 

Gpu,  41,  250 

Goats,  120,  1^7,  227,  626 

Gobi  Desert,  400 

Goethe,  12,  665 

Gompkotherium,  634,  635 

Gondwana  land,  56 

Goniatoids,  431  *,  432 

Goniumf  169,  199 

Gonium  pectorale,  196  * 

Goose-barnade,  47 

Goose,  wild,  61 

Gophers,  286 

Gophers,  pocket-,  310,  3x1 

Gourd,  wild,  395 

Gorilla,  48,  187,  208,  221,  647,  651  *,  651, 

656  *,  673,  67s 

Gorilla  t  647 

Gorilla  goriUa,6si*f  6$! 

Grabau,  A.  W.,  43,  46,  58,  217,  388 

GraUalort  508 

Grant,  Madison,  654 

Grasshopp)ers,  232,  442,  456 

Graviportal  adaptation,  300  *,  301 

Greasewood,  399 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  58 

Greek  explanations  of  Evolution,  7 

Greek  theories,  6 

Greeks,  6,  7 

Greenland,  ^oogeographical  realm  repre- 
sented in,  63 

Gregarious  animals,  46,  24S-251 

Gregory;  W,  K.,  224,  535,  642,  651,  652, 

653.  671 
Grenville  period,  87 


Giimaldi  race,  685 
Gronias  n^ili^fris,  376 
Ground-sloths,  59,  187 
Growth,  explanation  of,  22 
Growth,  protoplasmic,  21 
Grubs,  white,  445 
GryposauruSf  523  * 
Guanacos,  107,  631  * 
Gilnther,  A.  C  231,  385,  386 
Guinea  hen,  127 
Guinea-pigs,  159,  160 
Gulf  sea-weed,  47 
Gulls,  76,  23s 
"Gunda,"s86 
Gurnets,  flying,  357  * 
Gynmophiona,  38,  2x5,  217 
Cynmura,  385  * 
Gyp^-moth,  1x0, 1x9,  125 
Gyroceracone,  427,  429 
Gyroceras,  218,  430  *,  431 

Hadrosaurus,  522 

Haeckel,  £.,  46,  164,  213,  540 

Uaeckd,  biogenetic  law  of,  313 

Hag-fishes,  37,  277 

Hair,  loss  of,  in  aquatic  types,  331 

Balicore,  329 

Halictus,  255 

Halobiotic  realm,  68,  70 

Halo-plankton,  43 

Balysiies  catenulaluSf  412  * 

Hamites,  433 

Handlirsch,  A.,  452,  454,  458 

Bapalemur  griseus,  346 

Hapalida;,  642,  644 

Hares,  39,  31  x 

Hares,  European,  234 

Hares,  varying,  233,  234 

Uarpagolestes,  558 

Harrimania,  474 

Haniottat  390 

Harte,  Bret,  674 

Hatcher,  J.  B.,  X07 

HaUena,  319,  221,  226,  662 

Hawaiian  land  snails,  100 

Heartsease  {Vida  tricolor) ^  108 

Heat,  degree  of,  as  barrier  to  dispersal,  51 

''Heatherbloom,*'  606 

Hebrew  tradition,  4 

Hebrews,  racial  purity  of,  100 

HedgehcH^,  39,  285,  3x0 

Heer,  O.,  561 

Heidelberg  man,  676,  677,  678  * 

Hdlprin,  A.,  51,  56,  57,  60 

Heliconiidff,  346 
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Hemichordai  37 

Hemiptera,  442,  446,  450,  456 

Heredity,  99,  142-162 

Heredity,  definition  of,  142 

Heredity,  Galton's  law  of,  is6 

Heredity,  latent  qualities,  146 

Heredity,  laws  of,  156-162 

Heredity,  Mendel's  law  of,  157 

Heredity,  physical  basis  of,  142 

Heredity,  potent  qualities,  146 

Hermaphroditism,  150,  267 

Herons,  250 

Berpestes  griseus,  1 1 1 

Herring,  62,  79.  103,  249 

Hesperomts,  77,  537 

Besperomis  crassipes,  $37  * 

Sesperomis  regaiis,  537  * 

HeteroceraSt  431  *,  432 

Heterodon,  243,  310 

Heteropods,  44 

Heterosomata,  165 

Hezapoda,  36 

Hibernation,  314 

Himalayas,  as  faunal  barriers,  50,  63 

Hind  limbs,  see  Limbs,  kind 

Hindoo  fakirs,  155 

Hinny,  130*,  131 

Bipparion,  283,  611,  615,  6i7f  618,  619  *, 

620* 
Bipparion  gracilis,  618 
Bipparion  wkitnryi,  617,  618 
Bippidion,  402,  611,  618,  620* 
Bippocampus,  117  * 
BippolyUy  233 

Hippopotamus,  78,  221,  325,  550  * 
Histometabasis,  412 
Hogs,  ^embryo  of,  664  * 
Hogs,  wild,  177 

Holarctica,  65,  290,  561,  610,  670 
BoloptyckiuSf  481 
BoloUmrmdea,  35,  387 
Hominids,  652,  653,  675 
Bomo,  653 

Bomo  dawsoni,  681  *,  682 
Bomo  heidelbergensis,  677 
Bomo  neandertkaknsis,  676  *,  679  *,  680  *, 

682* 
Bomo  primigeniust  see  U.  neonderthalensis 
Bomo  sapiens,   136  *,  302  *,  653,  655  *, 

676  •,  678  ♦,  680  *,  68i,  682,  683  • 
Hoofed  animals,  39 
Hooker,  J.,  14 

Boplophoneus,  568  *,  569,  570,  572  • 
Hornaday,  W.  T^  249,  514 
Hornets,  235 


Horns,  177 

Horns,  rudimentary,  153 

Horses,  32,  39,  59»  Wi.  li^i  i34,  136,  i47f 
148,  153,  155,  156,  177,  178,  179,  x8o, 
210,  2X1,  224,  226,  231,  234,  251,  290, 
292,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299  *,  300,* 
301,  302  •,  306,  560,  58D,  581,  604-624, 
625,  679,  690 

Horses,  adaptations  of,  604 

Horses,  American  Miocene,  distribution 
of,  283 

Horses  and  man,  623 

Horses,  Arab,  622,  623 

Horses,  bodily  contour  of,  604 

Horses,  brain  of,  609 

Horses,  Celtic  pony,  622 

Horses,  "desert,"  617 

Horses,  Eocene,  612     ^ 

Horses,  evolution  of,  604      ^ 

Horses,  evolutionary  summary  of,  610 

Horses,  extinction  of,  in  North  Amdrick, 
620 

Horses,  feral,  611 

Horses,  "forest,"  615 

Horses,  limbs  and  feet  of,  604 

Horses,  living,  6^1 

Horses,  mentality  of,  609 

Horses,  Miocene,  614 

Horses,  Mongolian,  621 

Horses,  Norse  yellow  dun  pony,  622,  623 

Horses,  Oligocene,  613 

Horses,  paleontok)gy  of,  610 

Horses,  Pampas,  620  ^ 

Horses,  phylogeny  of,  6ix  . 

Horses,  place  of  origin  of,  6x0 

Horses,  Pleistocene,  619 

Horses,  Pliocene,  618 

Horses,  Prejvalski,  621,  623 

Horses,  pseudo-,  177  * 

Honses,  senses  in,  609 

Horses,  size  of,  609 

Horses,  skull  of,  606 

Horses,  teeth  of,  606,  607  *,  608  • 

Horses,  Yale  series  of,  604,  610 

House-fly,  167,  209 

Howard,  L.  O.,  439 

Hrdlicka,  A.,  675 

Von  Huene,  F.,  502,  509,  532 

Von  Humboldt,  A.,  362,  374 

Humming-birds,  230,  231,  659 

Huronian  period,  87 

Hutton,  J.,  3,  348 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  15,  17,  27,  X04,  109,  186, 
533,  540,  604,  610,  648,  650,  660,  679 

Byana  striata,  563  * 
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Hyaenas,  105,  297  *,  564 

Hysnidae,  564 

Hyemodon,  S52»  S53  * 

Hyatt,  A.,  164,  213,  217 

Hybridizing,  130 

Hydrat  34 

Hydra  viridis,  41  * 

Hydra,  green,  with  symbiotic  plants,  41  * 

Hydractinia  sodalis,  40  * 

Hydrocarbons,  19 

Hydroids,  34.  45  *,  47f  387 

Hydroids,  commensal,  40  *  '^ 

HydropkUus  iriangularis,  449  * 

Hydrophinx,  502 

Hydrozoa,  34 

Hyhbales,  342,  647 

Hyiobaies  hr,  648  * 

Hyhpus  hardingi,  491 

Hymenoptena,  251,  254,  44a»  443»  444. 

456 
Hymenoptera,  first,  457 
Hymenoptera,  parasitic,  119,  262 
Hyperdactyly,  330 
Hyperoifdon,  333 
Hyperphalangy,  330 
Hypohippus,  224,  283,  298,  611,  615 
Hypohippus  equinus,  615  * 
Hypohippus  matthrm,  616 
Hypotheria,  540 
HypsUophodon,  506,  521,  537 
Hyracoidca,  SS4,  577,  578  *,  579 
Hyracotherium,  6x0 
Hyrax  abyssinicus,  578  * 
Hyrax  capensis,  135  *,  136 
Hyrax,  tree-,  342 

Ice,  final  retreat  of,  95 
Iceland,    zo5geographical    realm    repre- 
sented in,  63 
Ichneumon-flies,  442 
Jchlkyophys,  2x5 
Ichthyophys  glutinosa,  216  * 
Ichlhyomis,  537 

Ichthyosauria,  38,  44,  76,  183,  203,  225, 
281,  321  *,  323,  324.  32Sf  326,  327, 
328  *,  330,  334,  355,  495,  497,  5<» 
Ichthyosaurus,  152  *,  153 
Ichthyosaurus  plaiydactylus,  330  * 
Ichthyosaurus  quadriscissus,  328  * 
Ichthyosaurus    trigonus    var.    posthumus, 

328  • 
Idiacanthus  ferox,  389 
Iguanodon,  505,  519,  520  *,  521,  523  * 
Iguanodon  bemissartensis,  520  * 
Immigration,  repopulation  by,  3,  5 


"Immortality,"  22 

Impurity  of  seawater,  as  barrier  to  (Ss- 

tribution,  57 
India,  loss  of  life  in,  due  to  wild  animaH 

105 
India,  zofigeographical  realm  represented 

in.  64  *,  6s 
Infusoria,  33 
Ingestion,  24 

Inheritance,  biparental,  26 
Inheritance,  of  acquirexl  chaiactas,  143, 

155,  163-174,  188 
Inheritance,  of  instinct,  170,  236 
Inheritance,  of  results  of  functional  disuse, 

155 
Inheritance,  problem  of,  142 

Inia,  333 

Ink-sac,  of  squid,  423  *,  424 

Insectivora,    39,    285*,    339»   5Si»  Sfc* 

669 
Insectivora,  fljring,  364 
Insectivora,  fossorial,  308 
Insects,  36,  61,  92, 117,  I20,  909,  226, 234, 

237,1238,  244,  350,  438-459 
Insects,  adaptive  radiation  in,  442 
Insects,  aSrial  adaptation  in,  449 
Insects,  ancestral  stock  of,  452 
Insects,  aquatic  adaptation  in,  445-449 
Insects,  classification  of,  441 
Insects,  cochineal,  439 
Insects,  communalism  among,  251 
Insects,  cursorial  adaptation  in,  444 
Insects,  definition  of,  438 
Insects,  evolution  of,  summary  of,  457 
Insects,   first   with   complete  meUmor- 

phoses,  457 
Insects,  fossorial  adaptation  in,  444 
Insects,  geological  histoiy  of,  452 
Insects,  habitat  of,  440 
.Insects,  habits  of,  440 
Insects,  higher  orders  of,  457 
Insects,    importance    and    numbers  of, 

438 
Insects,  leaf,  242  *,  442 
Insects,  Mesosoic,  457 
Insects,  metamorphosis  in,  93, 440 
Insects,  modern,  rise  of,  86 
Insects,  Paleozoic,  455  * 
Insects,  parasitic,  54,  274,  276 
Insects,  place  of,  in  nature,  438 
Insects,  preserved  in  amber,  4x1  * 
Insects,  primal,  454 
Insects,  primitive,  rise  of,  86 
Insects,  primitive  stodc  of,  443 
Insects,  saltatorial  adaptation  in,  444 
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Insects,  scale,  46,  izi,  118  *,  ii9«  151, 300, 

276,  443 
InsectSi  Tertiary,  457 
Insects,  transitional  orders  of,  455 
Insects,  walking-stick,  34a,  442 
Insects,  wings  of,  152  * 
Insects,   with   complete  metamorphosis,. 

Insects,  with  incomplete  metamorphosis, 

442 
Instinct,  inheritance  of,  170,  236 
Integument,  in  aquatic  types,  330 
Intelligence,  see  Mentality 
Intelligent  design,  7 
Intermigrations,       between      benthonic 

realms,  74 
Internal  perfecting  tendency,  7 
Interrelationships    of    organisms,    with 

each  other,  39 
Interrelationships  of  organisms,  with  the 

physical  environment,  42 
Interval,  Epi-Mesozoic,  85 
Interval,  Epi-Neolaurentian,  87 
Interval,  Epi-Paleolaurentian,  87 
Interval,  Epi-Paleozoic,  86 
Interval,  £pi-Proterozoic,  87 
Intussusception,  21 
Invertebrates,  150,  249 
Invertebrates,  in  deep-sea  fauna,  387 
Ipnops,  390 

Irish- deer,  136,  176,  178,  223,  415 
Irreversibility  of  evolution,  law  of,  280, 

282.  572 
Irritability  in  protoplasm,  21 
Island  life,  restrictions  of,  227 
Isolation,  100,  219 
Isoptera,  251 
Izuka,  A.,  103 

Jackals,  30,  32 

Jack-rabbit,  399,  405 

Jackson,  R.  T.,  217 

Jacob  the  patriarch,  149 

Jaguars,  57,  226,  234,  565 

Jamaica,  mongoose  in,  1 1 1 

Japanese  Palolo  worm,  103 

Jatropka,  396 

Java,  fossil  man  of,  675 

Java,  zo5geographical  realm  represented 

in,  64  ♦,  6s 
Jeftichjew,  Adrian,  147,  666  * 
Jellyfishcs,  34 
JcUyfishes,  planktonic,  43  * 
Jerboa,  299,  304.  305  *,  534 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  79*  376 


Jordan  and  Kellogg,  102,  129,  130,  149, 

156, 158,  162,  166 
Juglans  calif omica,  X3z 
Juglans  nigra,  131 

"Jumbo,"  209,  334  *,  335,  581  *,  586 
June  bug,  444 
Jungle  fowl,  238 
Jungle,  toll  of,  105 
Jurassic  birds,  536 
Jurassic  period,  83,  85,  93 

Kadaliosaurus,  499 

KalUma,  113,  246 

Kallima  paralecta,  242,  243  * 

Kammerer,  168 

Kangaroos,  39,  270,  281  •,  287,  303,  304, 

343 
Kangaroos,  vermiform  appendix  of,  662* 
Kansas,  fossil  man  in,  674 
Kant,  E.,  8 
Katabolism,  21,  25 
Katydids,  119*  i30 
Keewatin  period,  87 
Keith,  A.,  648,  652 
Kellogg,  V.  L.,  121,  1 25,  127,  135,  139, 

141,  159,  173,  176,  178,  254,  256,  257, 

261,  439 
Kelvin,  Lord,  88 
Keweenawan  period,  87 
Kiang,  61  r,  622 
Kinetogcnesis,  163,  179-189 
Kinetogenesis,  objeolions  to,  187 
King,  Clarence,  88 
Kingdoms,  of  organisms,  29 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  251 
Klipspringers,  297 
Koalas,  288,  343,  345 
Koodoos,  266 
Krakatoa,  106 
Ktikenthal,  W.,  153,  330 

Laban,  149 
Labyrinthodonts,  481 
Lac  insects,  439 
Lady-bugs,  11 1 
Lake  Champlain,  79 
Lake  Nicaragua,  57 
Lake  Onondaga,  79 
.Lake  Ontario,  79 
Lakes,  salt,  399 
Lamay  627,  632  * 
Lama  kuattacus,  631  * 
Lamarck,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  143,  279,  408 
Lamarckian  factor,  15,  174,  188,  687 
I.amarckism,  170,  173 
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I^marck's  laws,  163 

Lampreys,  37,  45.  46$ 

Lamp-shells,  35 

Lance  epoch,  85 

Lancelets,  37,  45,  202,  204  *,  460,  461  *, 

467,  4681,  470,  471.  472.  473.  474.  476 
Land  animals,  92 
Land  bridge,  isthmian,  53 
Land-bridges,  83,  84,  95 
Land  bridges,  as  means  of  distribution,  58 
Land  masses,  as  barriers  to  distribution, 

57 
Laosaurus,  519 
Laramide  Revolution,  85,  94 
Larvas,  deBnitlon  of,  205 
Larvae,  echinoderm,  475  * 
Larvx,  geometrid,  215  * 
Larva!,  May-fly,  448  * 
Larvae,  mero-planktonic,  47 
Larvae,  Tomariat  475  * 
Lasius  brunneuSf  258 
Leaf  chafers,  444 
Leaflcssness,  in  desert  plants,  396 
Leeches,  36 
Legless  forms,  309 
Leibnitz,  8 
Lemmings,  234,  31S 
Lemon-trees,  iii 
Lemur,  flying,  340,  349 
Lemur  calla,  346 
Lemuroidea,  339.  342,  345.  346,  366,  560, 

642,  643,  643  *,  669 
Lena  delta,  410 
Looparc)^,  234,  565 
Leopards,  black,  231 
i>^,  47 

Lepidoptera,  442,  443,  450,  45^ 
Lcpidoptcra,  first,  457 
Lepidosirent  483,  485,  486 
Lepidosircn,  habits  of,  485 
LepismOy  441,  444  * 
Leptocephalus,  390 
Leptothorax  emersoni,  habits  of,  260 
Lepus  timidus,  234 
Lepus  variabilis,  234 
Lertuca,  275  * 
Lesteira,  275  * 
Levy,  201 
Libelhritns,  448 
Lice,  442,  456 
Lice,  bird-,  40,  276 
Lice,  corn-root,  258 
Lice,  plant-,  139,  209.  442 
Lice,  true,  276 
Lichens,  symbiotic,  42 


Life  cyde,  26,  193-212 

Life  cycle,  adult  stage,  207 

Life  pyde,  embryonic  stage,  203 

Life  cycle,  post-embryonic  life,  205 

Life  cycle,  stages  in,  202 

Life,  length  of,  207 

Life,  origin  of,  3*  687 

Life,  physical  t»5is  of,  17,  27 

Life  processes,  22 

Life,  records  of,  89 

Life-units,  140 

Light,  absence  of,  characteristic  of  abyssal 
realm,  73 

Limax  hmceolatus,  470 

Lipnb  girdles,  in  scansorial  forms,  341 

Limb  proportions,  186 

Limbs,  development  of,  in  emerging  verte- 
brates, 488 

Limbs,  fore,  in  aquatic  tsrpes,  329 

Limbs,  fore,  in  cursorial  types,  296,  299, 

301,  303 
Limbs,  fore,  in  fossorial  forms,  311,  312  * 
Limbs,  fore,  vertebrate,  152  * 
Limbs,  hind,  in  aquatic  types,  324,  327, 

329,  330 
Limbs,  hind,  in  cursorial  types,  299 
Limbs,  hind,  in  fossorial  types,  313 
Limbs,  hind,  in  horses,  299  * 
Limbs,  hind,  traces  of,  in  fcetal  whales,  330 
Limbs,  hind,  vestigial,  in  python,  153  * 
Limbs,  in  elephants,  581 
Limbs,  in  horses,  604 
Limbs,  in  man,  654 
Limbs,  in  Probosddea,  581 
Limbs,  in  scansorial  forms,  341 
Lime-secreting  habit,  origin  of,  688 
Limenilis  disippus,  244 
Limnobiotic  realm,  68,  69 
Limnoscelis,  499 
Limnoscdis  pdudis,  499  * 
Limulust  36,  453,  468  *,  469 
Lincoln,  A.,  13 
Ling,  103 
Lingula,  219 

Linnsus,  5,  8,  32, 104,  642 
Linopkryne  lucifer,  389  *,  390 
Lions,  112,  234,  238,  56s,  575,  679 
Litoptema,  cursorial,  295 
Little  St.  Bernard  Pass,  51 
LiUorina,  75 

ii^wjto,  430*,  431.  433 
Liver,  125 

Liver-flukes,  271 

Living  and    lifeless  matter    contrasted, 
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Living  environment,  changes  in,  as  causes 

of  extinction,  326 
Lizards,  3S,  56,  203,  230,  238,  245,  204 1 

303,  304.  309,  349.  401,  407.  Soo,  SOI 
Lizards,  Australian  frilled,  294,  298,  304, 

501,  502 
Lizards,  desert,  405,  $05 
Lizards,  flying,  358 

Lizards,  Galapagos,  77,  319,  320  *,  501 
Lizards,  northern  limit  of,  52 
Lizards,  sea-,  500 
Llama,' 3 1,  62,  626,  627,  631 
Lobosa,  33 
Lobsters,  36,  388 
lobsters,  culture  of,  105 
Loco  weed,  399 

Locomotion,  in  aquatic  forms,  317.  326 
Locomotion,  in  dragon-fly  nymphs,  448 
Locomotion,  in  Paramecium,  24 
Locomotor  organs,  in  squid,  424 
Locomotor  oigans,  spedal,  in  male  insects, 

119 
Locusts,  443 

Locusts,  Rocky  Mountain,  62 
Locusts,  seventeen-year,  210 
Loeb,  J.,  171,  30I 
Loess,  fossils  in,  416 
"Loess  man,"  674 
Loligo,  431.  433  *>  428,  436 
Loligo  pealit  421 
London,  Jack,  667 

Longevity,  recorded  instances  of,  210 
Loomis,  F.  B.,  574,  637 
Lorenz,  Dr.,  180 
Loris,  388 

Loxodonta,  589,  592,  6ox 
LoxoodorUa  africana,  334  •,  586  *,  587  *, 

603* 
Loxomma,  491 
Lucas,  F.  A.,  202,  360,  603 
Lull,  R.  S.,  366,  680 
Lung-breathers,  318,  323,  542 
Lung-fishes,  37,  75,  21Q,  224,  480,  482  * 
Lung-fishes,  rise  of,  86 
Luray  Cavern,  369 
Luray  Cavern,  flora  of,  273 
Lydekker,  R.,  65,  285,  288,  366 
LyeU,  Sir  Charles,  14,  82 
Lynxes,  565 
Lytoceras,  432 

Mabuia,  401 
Macacus  inuus,  647 
Macaques,  643,  646 
McCook,  259 


McCracken,  162 

Machsrodontinae,  565,  575 

Machxrodontinse,  dentition  of,  567 

Machaerodontinae,  jaws  of,  569 

Machsrodontinae,  skulls  of,  568  * 

Mackearodus,  568  •,  569,  573 

McGee,  W.  J.,  406 

Mackerel,  235,  249 

Mackerel,  Spanish,  316,  3x7  * 

Macrauchenia,  402,  608 

Macroclemmys  temmmcki,  183 

Macropkarynx,  223 

Macropus  dorsalis,  281  * 

Macrurus  jUicauda,  385 

Madagascar,  home  of  lemurs,  643 

Madagascar,  zoogeogiaphical  realm  repre- 
sented in,  64  *,  65 

Madden,  J.,  394,  396,  402,  407 

Madrepora  cribripora,  58 

Maguey,  396 

Malaria  organism,  269 

Mallophaga,  276 

Malta,  167,  227 

Malthus,  9,  14,  685 

Mammalia,  38.  57.  77,  78,  93.  94,  "2, 
181,  182,  183,  203,  224,  228,  232,  279, 

495 
Mammalia,  amphibious,  322 
Mammalia,  ancestral  stock  of,  539 
Mammalia,  aquatic,  322 
Mammalia,  archaic,  94,  290,  548-559 
Mammalia,  archaic,  brain  of,  550  * 
Mammalia,  archaic,  classification  of,  549 
Mammalia,  archaic,  defects  in,  548 
Mammalia,  archaic,  deployment  of,  690 
Mammalia,  archaic,  fate  of,  558,  690 
Mammalia,  archaic,  rise  of,  85 
Mammalia,  archaic,  vanishing  of,  85 
Mammalia,  Australian,  2 86 
Mammalia,  bipedality  in,  303 
Mammalia,  browsing,  extinction  of,  690 
Mammalia,  cave,  373 
Mammalia,  culmination  of,  85,  95 

y^  Mammalia,  cursorial,  295 

^Mammalia,  definition  of,  539 
Mammalia,  distribution  of,  54 
Mammalia,  domestic,  culmination  of,  690 
Mammalia,  egg-laying,  38,  289 
Mammalia,  first  deployment  of,  94 
Mammalia,  flyin.17,  362 
Mammalia,  fossorial,  308 
Mammalia,  grazing,  deployment  of,  690 
Mammalia,  higher,  rise  of,  85 
Mammalia,  large,  extinction  of,  85 
Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  65,  543 
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Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  characteristics' of, 

543 
Mammalia,  Meso7x>ic,  check  on,  546 
Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  classification  of,  544 
Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  deployment  of,  543 
Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  habitat  of,  543 
Mammalia,  Mesozoic,  release  of  check  on, 

547 
Mammalia,  migrations  of,  53,  59,  62,  77, 

78 
Mammalia,  modem,  290,  560-576 
Mammalia,  modem,  brain  of,  550  * 
Mammalia,  modem,  deployment  of,  561 
Mammalia,  modem,  place  of  origin  of,  560 
Mammalia,  modern,  pristine  home  of,  290 
Mammalia,  origin  of,  306,  539-542 
Mammalia,  origin  of,  cause  of,  541 
Mammalia,  origin  ol,  place  of,  541 
Mammalia,  origin  of,  time  of,  542 
Mammalia,  pouch-bearing,  39 
Mammalia,  scansorial,  338 
Mammalia,  viviparous,  39 
Mammalia,  warm-blooded,  origin  of,  689 
Mammoth  Cave,  369,  371,  376 
Mammoth  Cave,  flora  of,  372 
Mammoths,  410* 
Mammoths,    Columbian,   see  l^phants, 

Cdumbian 
Mammoths,  hairy,  see  Mammoths^  woolly 
Mammoths,  imperial,  see  Elephants,  im- 
perial 
Mammoths,  Siberian,  226,  292 
Mammoths,  woolly,  601,  602  * 
Man,  39,  134,  136,  187,  226,  290,  296, 

302  *,  303,  641-686 
Man,  adaptive  radiation  in,  685 
Man,  ancestral  stock  of,  671 
Man,  antiquity  of,  evidences  for,  684 
Man,  a  primate,  641 
Man,  articulate  speech  in,  660 
Man,  association  of,  with  extinct  North 

American  animals,  674 
Man,  a  vertebrate,  641 
Man,  brain  of,  659  * 
Man,  communal  life  of,  248,  261.  684 
Man,  contrasted  with  other  anlhrofmids, 

653 
Man,  Cro-Magnon,  676*,  676,  682,683* 

684 
Man,  Darwinian  point  to  ear  of,  661 
Man,  direction  of  hair  on  body  of,  661 
Man,  distribution  of,  684 
Man,  dreams  of,  667 
Man,  embryo  of,  664  * 
Man,  erect  posture  in,  655 


Man,  evolution  of,  641-686 

Man,  evolution  of,  anatomical  evidences 

for,  654-665 
Man,  evolution  of,  ontogenetic  evidences 

for,  663-668 
Man,  evolution  of,  paleontological  e\'i- 

dences  for,  669-686 
Man,  evolutionary  changes  in,  673 
Man,  facial  angle  in,  657,  658  * 
Man,  foot  of,  655 
Man,  fossil,  673-683 
Man,  fossil,  chronology  of,  676 
Man,  foaal,  in  Africa,  675 
Man,  fossil,  in  Asia,  675 
Man,  fosal,  in  North  America,  674 
Man,  fossil,  in  South  America,  675 
Man,  frontal  bone  in,  665 
Man,  future  of,  685 
Man,  gill-siits  in,  665 
Man,  hand  of,  655  * 
Man,  Heidelberg,  676,  677,  678  • 
Man,  independent  of  climate,  691 
Man,  intelligence  of,  684 
Man,  lanugo  in,  666 
Man,  length  of  life  of,  210 
Man,  limbs  of,  654 
Man,  living,  races  of,  653 
Man,  "loess,"  674 
Man,  loss  of  hair  in,  655 
Man,  lower  jaw  in,  657 
Man,  Neanderthal,  303,  676*,  677,  678, 

679  *,  680  *,  681,  682  • 
Man,  of  Spy,  680 

Man,  ontogeny  and  morphology  of,  641 
Man,  origin  of,  671 
Man,  origin  of,  cause  of,  672 
Man,  origin  of,  place  of,  671 
Man,  origin  of,  time  of,  672 
Man,  pelvis  in,  655 
Man.  Piltdown,  676,  681-682,  68x  * 
Man,' pineal  body  in,  662 
Man,  place  of,  in  nature,  641 
Man,  plica  semilunaris  in,  662 
Man,  power  of  grip  in  babies,  666,  667  * 
Man,  premaxillary  bone  in,  665 
Man,  skeleton  of,  654,  656  * 
Man,  soft  anatomy  of,  654 
Man,  specializations  in,  655 
Man,  tail  in,  665 
Man,  teeth  of,  654,  657 
Man,  Trenton,  674 
Man,  variation  in,  6S3 
Man,  vermiform  appendix  in,  661,  662  * 
Man,  vestigial  muscle  bands  in,  662 
Man,  vestigial  organs  in,  661 
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Man-ape,  transformation  of,  into  man, 

85 
Manatee,  286,  304,  3^3.  S77,  578  * 
Manatee  australist  578  * 
Mandrill,  64<^*,  646 
Mantle,  in  cephalopods,  422 
Marey,  450 
Afarmosat  343 
Marmosa  pusUla,  281  * 
Marmosets,  642,  644 
Marsh,  O.  C,  513,  558,  604 
Marsupialia,  3q,  6^  227,  280,  281  *,  286, 

290,  292,  339'.  343.  545.  54<>.  55x.*559 
Marsupialia,  aquatic,  288 
Marsupialia,  arboreal,  288 
Marsupialia,  bipedal,  303 
Marsupialia,  cursorial,  295 
Marsupialia,  flying.  362  * 
Marsupialia,  fossorial,  289,  308 
Martens,  563  * 
Mastigophora,  ^^ 
Mastodon,  53,  416,  590  *,  592,  598 
Mastodon  americanus,  300  *,  588,  598  *, 

599  *.  674 
Mastodon  elepkantoides,  600 

Mastodon  latidenSf  600 

Mastodons,  53,  59,  300*,  311,  416,  560, 

675 

Mastodons,  dibclodont;  618 

Mastodons,  in  association  with  man,  674 

Mastodons,  later  Tertiary,  595 

Mating,  special  organs  for,  115 

Matthew,  W.  D.,  59,  462,  501,  504,  s»Oi 
5".  513.  517.  5^6,  543.  547.  569.  57©, 
571.  572,  602,  617,  633,  638,  657,  669 

Mayer,  123 

May-flics,  210,  441,  442,  448  *,  451.  456 

May -flies,  preserved  in  amber,  41  x  * 

Mechanical  genesis,  179 

Mechanics,  of  vertebrate  skeleton,  180 

Medieval  life,  era  of,  83,  85 

Mediterranean  race,  653,  684 

Mediterranean  Sea,  former  arms  of,  78 

Mediterranean  Sea,  temperature  of,  74 

Mcdusx,  34 

Megacheiroptera,  351 

MegalktiSf  564 

MegaUmyXy  370 

Megalonyx  j^ersoni,  675 

Megaiosaurus,  505,  513 

Meganudeus,  23,  24,  26 

Megaptera,  330 

At f gather ium,  227 

Melanism,  231 

Mendel's  law  of  heredity,  157,  232 


Meniscotkeriwn,  554 

Mental  capacity,  measures  of,  228 

Mental  life,  era  of,  83,  85 

Mentality,  in  aquatic  forms,  335 

Mentality,  in  camels,  629 

Mentality  in  cursorial  forms,  305 

Mentality,  in  desert  forms,  405 

Mentality,  in  elephants,  585 

Mentality,  in  man,  6S4 

Mentality,  in  volant  forms,  354 

Mero-plankton,  46,  73 

Merostomata,  438,  468 

Merriam,  J.  C,  416,  573,^74.  654 

Merriamia  zitteli,  330  * 

MeryckippuSt  224,  606, 611, 615, 616  \  617 

MesohippuSf  611,  614*,  615  •,635 

Mesohippus  bairdi,  614 

Mesokippus  intermcdiuSf  614 

Mesoplodon,  177 

MesosauruSt  497,  498  * 

Mesozoic  era,  83,  85,  93,  94 

Mesozoic  insects,  457 

Mesozoic  mammals,  543 

Mesozoic  mammals,  radiation  of,  289 

Mesquite,  394*  406 

Messina  earthquake,  106 

Metabolism,  21 

Metamorphosis,  205 

Metamorphosis,  in  frogs,  214  * 

Metamorphosis,  in  insects,  441 

Metazoa,  30.  34.  165,  203,  204 

Metazoa,  stages  in  life  cycle  of,  204  * 

Mexican  plateau,  as  zoogeographical 
boundary,  50,  53,  63 

Miacida;,  569 

Mice,  659 

Mice,  field-,  109 

Mice,  white,  168,  232 

Mice,  white-footed,  373,  380 

"Michael  Sars,"  395 

Microcheiroptera,  351,  365  * 

Microconodon,  544 

Microlestes,  545 

Micronudeus,  23,  24,  26 

Middle  Ages,  evolutionary  ideas  in,  8 

Migrations,  62 

Migrations,  from  North  to  South  Amer- 
ica, S3f  59 

Migrations,  from  sea  to  air  and  air  to  sea, 
81 

Migrations,  from  South  to  North  America, 
59.  62 

Migrations,  permanent,  62 

Migrations,  permanent,  from  fluviatile 
realm  to  sea,  79 
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Migrations,  permanent,  from  sea  to 
fluviatiie  realm.  78 

Migrations,  permanent  seaward,  76 

Migrations,  permanent  shoreward,  74 

Migrations,  Pleistocene,  53 

Migrations,  Pliocene,  ss 

Migrations,  racial,  62 

Migrations,  temporary,  from  fluviatiie 
realm  to  sea,  80 

Migrations,  temporary,  from  sea  to  fluvia- 
tiie realm,  79 

Migrations,  temporary  seaward,  77 

Migrations,  temporary  shoreward,  75 

Miller,  L.  Ff.,  416 

Millipedes,  36 

Milton,  John,  4 

Mimicry,  113,  127,  214,  240-246 

Mimicry,  aggressive,  245 

Mimicry,  causes  of,  246 

Mimicry,  in  desert  forms,  403 

Mimicry,  protective,  241 

Mimicry,  protective,  first  tendency  to- 
ward, 456 

Mimicry,  protective,  Wallace's  conditions 
for,  245 

Mimicry,  simulation  of  death,  245 

Mimicry,  warning,  243 

Minas  Basin,  tides  in,  70 

Mineral  Kingdom,  17 

Miocene  cameb,  635 

Miocene  epoch,  59,  83,  85,  95 

Miocene  horses,  614 

Miocene  primates,  54 

Miocene  tortoises,  56 

MiohippuSj  611,  614 

MtrabUis  jalapCf  162 

Miring,  416 

Mississippian  period,  86,  92 

Mitchell,  P.  C,  209 

Mitosis,  26,  194  * 

Mitotic  figure,  194  * 

Mixosaurus  nordenskjUldit  328  • 

Modern  life,  era  of,  83,  85 

Modifications,    for    aquatic    adaptation,' 

316-335 
Modifications,   for  cursorial  adaptation, 

295-306 

Modifications,   for   fossorial   adaptation, 

309-315 
Modifications,  for  scansorial  adaptation, 

340 
Modifications,  for  volant  adaptation,  349 
Modifications,  in  cave  animals,  378 
Modifications,  in  cave  animals,  theories  of, 

379 


MoBrUkerium,  588,  589,  5QO*,  591,  592. 

593  *,  594 
Mcsriikerium  lyonsi,  593  * 
Moisture  conservation,  in  desert  forms, 

395 
Moisture,  decrease  of,  226 
Moisture,  effect  of,  on  distribution,  52 
Moisture-getting,  in  desert  forms,  394 
Moisture,  increase  of,  226 
Mole-crickets,  443,  445  * 
Mole-rats,  286,  310 
Moles,  39,  286,  309,  3 to.  3".  3"  *,  3i3t 

314 
Moles,  Cape  golden,  286,  289.  310,  312, 

313* 
"Moles,"  marsupial,  289,  310 
Moles,  true,  286 

Mollusca,  36,  47,  6o,  78.  221, 383, 421,463 
Mollusca,  parasitic,  276 
Moliuscoidea,  35,  45 
Moloch  horridusy  395.  403  * 
Momentum  in  variation,  574 
Mongolian  race,  653 
Mongoose,  iii,  564,  669 
Monkeys,  39,  60,  182,  560,  643,  646 
Monkeys,  capuchin,  345,  642, 646 
Monke}^,  howler,  345,  642,  646 
Monkejrs,  Old  World,  642 
Monk^s,  prehensile-tailed,  48 
Monkeys,  South  American,  645,  671 
Monkeys,  spider,  345,  642,  645  *,  646 
Monkeys,  squirrel-,  644 
Monochnius,  505,  526  *,  528 
Monodon,  333 

Monotremata,  38,  224,  226,  289 
Monotremata,  fossorial,  308 
Mont  Pel6e,  eruption  of,  106 
Montaniaa  epoch,  8$ 
Morpho,  230,  231 
Morphogenesis,  213 
Morula,  203 

Mosaic  account  of  creation,  4 
Mosasauria,  44,  76,  225,  325*  332  *,  3SSt 

417,  500 
Moseley,  348,  356 
Mosquitos,  Anopheles,  270 
Moths,    118,    236,    237,   23S,    242,  449, 

456 
Moths,  Catocala,  23S 
Moths,  dear-wing,  244 
Moths,  geometrid,  241 
Moths,  geometrid,  larvs  of,  214,  215  * 
Moths,  gypsy-,  no,  119,  125 
Moths,  hawk-,  233 
Moths,  silk-worm,  123 
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Mountain  ranges,  as  barriers  to  distribu- 
tion, 4Q 
Mouth  armament,  in  aquatic  types.  332 
Mud-sicippers,  75  >  470 
Mugger,  S14 
"Mulatto,"  148 
Mules,  32,  130  *,  131 
Multitubercuhita,  545,  551,  559 
AfurcXt  221  « 

Murray,  384,  387 
Muschcllcallc,  55 

Muscle  structure,  preserved  in  fossils,  412 
Musk  deer,  iiq,  292 
Musk  oxen,  226 
Muskrat,  282,  286 
Mussels,  36,  388 
Mustangs,  wild,  620 
Afustda  martest  563  * 
Mustellidje,  564 
Mutationists,  School  of,  lox 
Mutations,  101,  i3J-i4it  136,  137 
Mutilations,  mberitance  of,  168 
Mutillidae,  444 
Mycetes,  646 
MyhdoH,  227,  370,  573 
Myades  lemmuSt  315 
Myomeres,  471 
Myotis  lucifugusy  373 
Myriapoda,  36,  438,  4S3 
Myrmecocystus  melliger,  259 
Myrmecophiles,  254 
Myrmica  brevinoidcs,  260 
Mystacoceti,  291. 
MytUus  phascolinus.^  388 

Naegeli,  143,  157,  164 

Nan-ling  Range,  as  faunal  barrier,  63 

NanosauruSt  518 

Narwhals,  333 

Natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  368 

Natural  rafts,  as  means  of  dispersal,  59, 60 

Natural  selection,  sec  Selection,  natural 

Nature's  balance,  108 

Nautilicone,  426,  428 

Nautilinidx,  432 

Nautiloidea,  176,  218,  428,  430 

Nautiloidea,  rise  of,  86 

Nauiilus,  421 

Nautilus  pompilius,  426  *,  427  * 

Nautilus,  37,  218,  219,  421.  42s*.  426*, 

427  •,  429,  431 
Nautilus,  comparison  of,  with  squid,  425 
Neanderthal  man,  303,  676  ♦,  676,  677, 

678,  679  *,  680 ',  681,682* 
Nearctic  realm,  63,  64  *,  65 


Nebraska  "k)ess  man,"  674 

Neck,  shortening  of,  in  aquatic  types,  333 

Necturus,  152  * 

Negroid  race,  653 

Nekton,  44 

Nekton,  atrial,  44,  61 

Nemathelminthes,  35,  270 

Neoceratodus,  219,  485 

Neoceratodus  forsteri^  482  * 

Neoceratodus,  habits  of,  482 

Neo- Darwinian  School,  xoi,  139,  175 

Neogala,  64  *,  65,  283  ^ 

Neogene  period,  85 

NeohipparioHf  300  * 

Neo-Lamarckian  School,  164,  170 

Neolaurentian  epoch,  87 

Neolaurentian  revolution,  87 

Neotrd^ic^l  realm,  63,  64  *,  65 

Neuroccele,  461  * 

Neuroptera,  442,  446,  449   - 

New  Guinea,  zoogeographical  realm  repre- 
sented in,  6s 

New  York,  fossil  man  in.  674 

New  Vork  Zoological  Park,  586,  660 

New  Zealand,  zoogeographical  realm 
represented  in,  65 

Newts,  55 

Nitnravus,  568  *,  569.  571. 

Niobrara  chalk,  417 

NoctUuca,  103 

Nodosaurus,  526 

Non-nitrogenous  organic  compounds,  18, 

19 
Nopcsa,  F.,  533»  537 
Nordic  race,  653 

Norse  yellow  dun  pony,  622,  623 
North  America,  zoogeographical  realms 

represented  in,  63,  64  * 
Nostrils,  protection  of,  in  desert  forms. 
Nostrils,  recession  of,  in  aquatic  forms,  335 
Nothosauria,  500 
Notochord,  460,  461  * 
Notogsa,  64  •,  65,  283,  286 
Notogsea,  ancient  fauna  of,  future  of,  289 
NoiorycteSf  312  • 
Notoryctes  typklops,  289,  310 
Notoungulata,  577 
Nova  Zembia,  reindeer  of,  59 
Nuclear  division,  194  * 
Nucleus,  33,  34 
Nuculana,  491 
Nutrition,  24 
Nyciicebus,  288 
Nyctosaurus,  537 
Nythosaurus  laroatus,  541  * 
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Obelia,  45  * 

Ocneria  dispar,  no,  125 
Octopoda,  428,  433,  436 
Octopus,  428,  437  • 

Octopus,  37,  229,  239,  421 

Odontoced,  291 

(Enothera  lamarckiana,  137 

"Oil-bW,"  374 

Okapia,  638 

Oldoway,  East  Africa,  fossil  man  of,  675 

Oligocene  camels,  635 

Oligocene  epoch,  8.^  85,  95 

Otigocene  epoch,  climate  of,  613 

Oligocene  horses,  613 

Oligocene  primates,  54 

"Olm,"  375 

Ommastrephes,  435  *,  436 

Ommastrepkes  Ulecebrosus,  423  * 

Omosaurus,  524 

Oneirodes,  390 

OnohippidioH,  611,  619 

Oojses,  deep-sea,  383 

Opkiops,  401 

Ophikalmosaurus,  334 

Opisthoccelia,  513 

Opossums,  39i  24s f  281  *,  286,  287  •,  343, 

34Sf  559 
Opossums,  water,  288 
Orangs,  187,  647,  649  *,  649,  660,  675 
D'Orblgny,  A.,  6,  82 
Orbulifia,  219 
Orca,  249 

Orca  rectipinna,  326  * 
Ordovician  period,  83,  86,  91 
Oreodonts,  625,  626 
Oreotragus  saltator,  297 
Organic  kingdom,  17 
Organisms,  classification  of,  29-47 
Organisms,  classification  of,  bionomic,  39 
Organisms,  classification  of,  zodlogic,  29 
Organisms,  commensal,  40 
Organisms,  distribution  of,  bathymetric, 

67-81 
Organisms,   distribution   of,   geographic, 

48-66 
Organisms,  distribution  of,  geologic,  82-95 
Organisms,  distribution  of,  necessity  for, 

49 
Organisms,  food  supply  of,  26,  73 
Organisms,  free-living,  39 
Organisms,    interrelationships    of,    with 

other  organisms,  39 
Organisms,    interrelationships    of,    with 

physical  environment,  42 
Organisms,  parasitic,  40 


Oiganisms,  symbiotic,  41 

Oigans,  analogous,  151 

Organs,  brooding,  117  * 

Organs,  digestive,  in  cave  animals,  379 

Organs,  for  mating,  1x5 

Organs,  homologous,  151,  152  * 

Organs,  locomotor,  in  male  injects,  iig 

Organs,  of  special  use,  119 

Organs,  reciprocal,  120 

Oigans,  sound-producing,  117 

Organs,  special  sense,  117 

Organs,  striduladd^,  120 

Organs,  vestigial,  1x2,  153 

Organs,  vocal,  119 

Oriental  realm,  64  *,  65 

Origin  of  organisms,  theories  of,  3 

Origin  of  protoplasm,  28 

"Origin  of  Spedes,"  14,  15 

Orioles,  '238    , 

Omithischia,  503,  505,  506,  507  •,  518 

Ornithischia,  cursorial,  294 

Omithischia,  first  record  of,  518 

OmitkoUsies,  505,  512  * 

OmUkordimus,  299,  505,  513 

Omithopoda,  505,  518,  532 

OmUhorhynckus,  38,  288,  309  *,  483 

Orohippus,  6x1,  612,  613  * 

Orthoceraoone,  427,  429,  430 

Orthoceras,  429  * 

Orthogenesis,  175-179 

Orthogenesis,  contrasted  with  ortho- 
selection, 176 

Orthogenesis,  paleontological  facts  sop- 
pordng,\78 

Orthogenesis,  r£sum£  of  evidence  for,  176 

Orthoptera,  442,  444,  450 

Oryx,  250 

Osborn,  H.  F.,  7>  8,  xx,  12,  135, 146,  X49» 
163,  165,  x88,  225,  228,  282,  284,  286b 
289,  370,  499,  Sio,  512,  534,  548,  549. 
558,  6x7,  649.  675,  6f6,  677,  682,  683 

Osbom's  law  of  adaptive  radiadon,  279 

Osbom's  theory  of  rectigradadons,  178 

Ostracoda,  388 

Ostracodermi,  462,  468,  469,  470  * 

Ostriches,  4X,  56,  202,  250, 304,  360 

Otariids,  331,  552 

Otters,  286 

Otters,  sea-,  46,  78 

Ounce,  565 

Ova,  34 

Over-spedalizadon,  1x3,  X77 

Over-spedalizadon,  as  cause  of  extinctioo, 
228 

Owen,  R.,  327,  513,  583,  584 
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Owls,  235.  374 

Oxen,  180 

Oxyana,  552 

Oxydactyius,  634.  647  *#  638 

Oysters,  36,  45,  104, 115, 150 

Pachypodosauria,  505.  508 

Padfic    islands,    zodgeographical    realm 

represented  in,  65 
Packard,  A.  H.,  xo,  164,  160,  450 
Paddles,  icbthyosaur,  330  * 
Palxodictyoptera,  443. 444. 446, 454. 455  • 
PalaomastodoH,  588,  58Q,  590  *.  591  >  593, 

593»  594  *.  595 
Palaopkanus,  453 

PaUtosauropus  prinunus,  491 

Palearctic  realm,  63,  64  *,  65 

Paleogene  period,  85 

Paleolaurentian  epoch,  67 

Paleolaurentian  revolution,  87 

Paleolithic  artists,  623 

Paleontology,  90,  175,  420 

Paleontology,  evidence  from,  of  evolution 
of  man,  669-686 

Paleontology,  facts  from,  supporting  or- 
thogenesis, 178 

Paleoeoic  era,  83,  86,  91 

Pftleoeoic  insects,  455  * 

Pakozodlogy,  420 

Palgrave,  629 

Palingenesis,  213 

Paludma,  varieties  of,  31  * 

Pa»,  647,  650,  678  • 

Pan  pygmauSf  650  * 

Pan  veius,  678  • 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  as  barrier,  57 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  as  land  bridge,  58 

Pancreatic  juice,  ^25 

Pandorina,  196,  197  *,  199 

Pandorina  morum,  197  * 

Pangenesb,  Darwin's  theory  of,  142 

Panmixia,  154 

PaniodoH,  356 

Pantolambda,  555 

Pantotheria,  54$ 

PapUio  merope,  244,  246 

Papio  mormon,  645  * 

"Paradise  Lost,"  4 

Parakippus,  611 

Paramecium,  22,  23  ^  24,  25,  26,  33,  193, 

195 
Paramecium  aurelia,  23 
Paramecium  caudalum,  23,  26 
Paramylodon,  416 
Parasites,  106,  262-278 


Parasites,  classification  of,  262 

Parasites,  examples  of,  269 

Parasites,  external,  263 

Parasites,  facultative,  263 

Parasites,  immunity  to,  264 

Parasites,  internal,  263 

Parasites,  liver-fluke,  271 

Parasites,  number  of,  262 

Parasites,  obligate,  263 

Parasites,  permanent,  263 

Parasites,  tapeworm,  35,  263,  266,  273  • 

Parasites,  temporary,  262 

Parasites,  trichina,  263.  270,  271  * 

Parasitism,  262-278 

Parasitism,  effect  of,  on  the  host,  264 

Parasitism,  effect  of,  on  the  parasite,  266 

Parasuchia,  497,  500,  503 

Parotyiopus,  634,  637 

Parenchyma,  35 

Parentage,  biparental,  138 

Parental  characters,  bow  inherited,  156 

Parental  conditions,  transmission  of,  250 

Paris  Museum,  581,  596 

Parker  and  Haswell,  195 

Parrots,  210,  344,  346 

Parthenogenesb,  138,  151,  200 

Parthenogenesis,  artificial,  201 

Passeres,  537 

Patagium,  349,  365 

Patriofelis,  552,  553  *,  558,  562 

Patten,  W.,  469 

Pavo  cristatus,  115 

Peacocks,  115, 127,  231 

Pear,  prickly,  398 

Pearson,  149 

Peas,  158,  162 

Peas,  contrasting  characters  of,  158 

Peccaries,  370,  625,  626 

Pecora,  626 

Petfetef,  304 

Pediculati,  390 

Pegasus  voliians,  357 

Pelagic  subrealm,  68  *,  70,  72,  73 

Pdecypoda,  36,  45,  388 

Pelicans,  250 

Pelvic  girdle.  In  scansoiial  forms,  341 

Pdycosauria,  497,  500 

Peock,  A.,  673 

Penguins,  62,  81,  326,  361 

Pennsylvanian  period,  86,  92,  93 

Penycuik  experiments,  148 

Perameles,    86 

Perch,  climbing,  75,  479,  480  * 

Periods,  83 

Periopklkalmus,  75,  479 
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Perissodactyla,  182, 551, 560, 561, 577, 625 

Perissodactyla,  cursorial,  295        ^ 

Permian  period,  86,  92,  93 

Permiaa  period,  dimate  of,  306,  457 

Permian  period,  gladation  in,  89,  307 

Permian  reptiles,  53,  306 

Peromyscus  Uucopus,  373 

Petauroides,  363 

Petauroides  vokms,  362 

Petaurus,  362,  363 

Petaurus  sciureus^  288,  362  * 

Petrels,  76 

Petrifaction,  411 

Petrograd  Academy,  410 

Petrograd  Museum,  602 

Phalangers,  288 

Phalangers,  flying,  288,  362  *,  363 

Phanerogams,  76 

PhaneropUuron^  485 

Pharynx,  perforated,  460,  461  * 

PkascolarctoSf  286 

Phascolarctos  cinereus,  288 

PhascolomySf  314 

PhasmidaE^,  242,  456 

Pheasants,  238,  353  * 

Phenacodus,  SSo*,  552.  554,  580 

Phenacodus  pHmavus,  554  *,  555  • 

Phenacodus  resartus,  552  * 

Philadelphia,   Academy  of  Natural  Sd- 
ences,  651 

Philippines,  zodgeographical  realm  repre- 
sented by,  64  *,  65 

"Philosophie  2^1ogique,"  xo 

Pklaocyon,  564 

Phoca,  235 

Phoddae,  331 

Phcenix  dactylifera,  394 

Pholidogaster,  491 

Phora,  372 

Phosphorescence,  in  deep-sea  fishes,  386 

Pkotostomias  guemeit  389  * 

PhrynocephaluSt  401,  402,  405 
'   Pkyllium,  242 

Phylloeeras,  431  * 

Phylogeny,  11 

Pkyseter,  291,  333 

Pkyseier  macrocephalus,  325 

Phytosaurs,  325 

Picea  succin^era,  410 

Pigeons,  128,  231,  232,  361  * 

Pigment,  229,  239 

Pigmentation,  loss  of,  in  cave  animals,  378 

Pigs,  297  *,  626  * 

Pigs,  solid-hoofed,  137 

Pigs,  wild,  105 


Pilot-fish,  41 

Piltdown  man,  676,  681  *,  682 

Pine,  giant,  27 

Pinnipedia,  323,  324,  56a 

Pipa  americauaf  1x7 

Pipe-fishes,  117 

Pirsson,  L.  V.,  400 

Pisces,  see  Pishes 

Pisum  saiiivumf  158 

PUhecanthropus^  675,  676,  681 

Pithtcanlkropus  eredMs,  676  *,  676,  677  * 

Placenta,  of  marsupials,  286 

Placentalia,  551 

Placeniiceras  pacificum,  218 

Plagiauladdx,  551 

Plagiaulax,  545 

Plankton,  43 

Plankton,  atrial,  44 

Plankton,  geo-,  44 

Plankton,  halo-,  43 

Plankton,  marine,  43 

Plankton,  mero-,  46,  73 

Plankton,  pseudo-,  47  . 

Plant-lice,  139,  209,  44a 

Plants,  383 

Plants,  assimilating,  73 

Plants,  chlorophyl-bearing,  41 

Plants,  coal,  92 

Plants,  flowering,  rise  of,  85,  93 

Plants,  land,  first  known,  91 

Plants,  land,  rise  of,  86 

Plants,  seed-bearing,  92 

Plasmodium^  269 

Plasmodium  falciparum,  269 

Plasmodium  malaria,  269 

Plasmodium  vivax,  269 

Plate,  173,  176 

Plateosaurus,  505,  509 

Platophrys  pcdas,  165  * 

Platyhelpiinthes,  34,  271 

Platypus,  309  •,  482 

Platyrrhini,  642,  644 

Pleistocene  camels,  639 

Pldstocene  epoch,  53,  83,  8s,  95 

Pldstocene  epoch,  gladal  dimate  in,  89 

Pldsto<xne  epoch,  migrations  in,  53 

Pldstocene  ground-sloths,  187 

Pleistocene  horses,  620 

Pldstocene  tortoises,  56 

Plesio^uria,  38,  44.  76,  183,  225,  3231 

327  •»  330  *,  497.  500 
Pleurocttlus,  517 
Pliauchcnia,  634,  639 
Pliocene  camels,  639 
Pliocene  epoch,  59,  83,  85.  95 
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Pliocene  epoch,  migrations  in,  53 
PUooene  honses,  618 
Pliokippus,  611,  617,  618* 
Pliokippus  pemix,  617  • 
Podokfsaurus,  304,  504,  508 
Podokesaurus  holyokensist  508  * 
Podwa^  441 

Po&frotherium,  632  *,  634.  635 
PoUbrotherium  labiatum,  635  * 
PogonomyrmeXt  259 
Polacanihus,  524 
Pole-cats,  564 
Polyergus,  258 
PolymastodoHt  546 
Polyps,  34 
Palyplerus,  480.  486 
Potyptrrtts  hichir^  480 
Palyplerus  delhezi,  481  * 
Pompdi,  413 

Po.t:upine,  Canada  tree-,  342 
Porifera,  34 

Pontes,  s& 
PoriUs  limosat  58 

Porpoises,  57,  79»  148.  286,  323.  324** 

331,  335 
Port  Kennedy  Cave,  370 
Post-embryonic  life,  205 
Post-glacial  epoch,  85 
Potto,  345 

Pre-Cambrian  time,  90 
Predentata,  505,  506,  507  • 
Prenatal  influence,  149 
PrenoUpis  imparts,  260 
Pressure,    as    characteristic    of    abyssal 

realm,  74 
Primal  life,  era  of,  83 
Primates,  39,  226,  343.  55 ».  560,  642-654 
Primates,  ancestral  stock  of,  669 
Primates,  classification  of,  642 
Primates,  definition  of,  642 
Primates,  descent  of,  from  trees,  672,  691 
Primates,  distribution  of,  53 
Primates,  distribution  of,  map  showing, 

670. 
Primates,  Eocene,  53 
Primates,  flying,  366 
Primates,  geologic  record  of,  670 
Primates,  Miocene,  54 
Primates,  New  World,  644 
Primates,  Old  World,  644 
Primates,  Oligocene,  54 
Primates,  origin  of,  669 
Primates,  scansorial,  366 
Primitive  life,  era  of,  83 
Primitive  types,  persistently,  219 


Primrose,  Lamarck's  evening,  137 

Proboscidea,  see  EUphants 

Pro-Aves,  533  ♦,  536 

Procamdus,  632  *,  634  •,  636,  639 

Pioctodsum,  467 

Procyonids,  564 

Prodigality  of  production,  102 

Productus,  220  -^ 

Productus  giganteuSt  220  v 

Productus  korridus,  221 

Proganosauria,  32^,  497,  500 

PromammaU,  540 

Prong-buck,  177 

Pronuclei,  26 

PropUhecus,  366 

Propulsion,  methods  of,  in  aquatic  types, 

326 
Proscorpius,  453 
Prosopis  juliflora,  394 
Protein,  17,  i8,  27 
Protephemerida,  45$ 
Proterozoic  era,  83,  87,  90 
Proterozoic  era,  glacial  climate  in,  89 
Proteus  anguinust  375  •,  378 
Protoblattoidea,  456 
Protodonata,  455 
Protodonta,  544 
Protokippus,  6x1,  617,  618 
Protomeryx,  634,  636 
Protophyta,  20,  30,  89,  90 
Protoplasm,  17,  x8,  19,  20,  140 
Protoplasm,  chemical  characteristics  of ,j^ 
Protoplasm,  origin  of,  28 
Protoplasm,  physical  properties  of,  19 
Protoplasm,  physiological  properties  of,  20 
Protoplasm,  vegetal  functions  of,  2x 
Proiopterus,  483,  485 
Protopkrus  anntctans,  484  * 
Protopertus  annectans,  habits  of,  484 
Protorthoptera,  456 
Protosauria,  503 
Protosaurus,  503 
Prototheiia,  38 
Protozoa,  ao,  21,  30,  33,  44,  87,  90,  138, 

139*  140,  I45>  16$,  195*  319,  224,  263, 

269,  Z^i 
Protozoa,  parasitic,  33,  34 
Protyhpus,  632  *.  633,  634.  63S 
Proteuglodon  airox,  333  * 
Pseudalurus,  569,  571 
Pseudomorph,  412  * 
Pseudoneuroptera,  442,  443,  446 
Pseudopodia,  33 
PsUhyrus,  255 
Psychical  factor,  163 
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Psychozoic  era,  83,  85,  95 

Ptarmigans,  233 

PienopuSt  405 

PteranodoH,  354.  360.  417,  537 

Pteranodon  longiceps,  359  * 

Pterichthys  mtUeri,  470  * 

Pterodactyls,  iSi.  152  *»  347,  3Si,  353, 

354,  355,  359  *,  360  *,  367,  500,  537 
PterodoHy  552 
Pteromys,  363 
Pteropod  ooze,  383 
Pteropoda,  44 
Pteropus,  365  • 

Pterosauria,  38,  347,  349,  353.  354 

Ptilodus,  546 

PtUodus  gracilis,  545  * 

Ptyckozoon,  359 

Ptychotobn  komalocepkalumt  359  * 

Pulse  of  life,  687-691 

Puhinaria,  151 

Puma,  238,  56s 

Pupa  stage,  in  insects,  441 

Python,  153  • 

Quagga,  148,  622 
Quaternary  time,  85 

Quiescence,     characteristic    of     abyssal 
realm,  73 

Rabbits,  159,  232,  289 
Rabbits,  cottontail,  237 
Rabbits,  desert,  405 
Rabbits,  embryo  of,  664  * 
Rabl,  C.,  490 
Racial  cyde,  217-224 
Racial  cycle,  stages  in,  217 
Racoons,  296,  342,  564 
Radiation,  adaptive,  sec  Adaptioe  Radia- 
tion 
Radiation,  Australian,  286 
Radiation,  contemporaneous,  283 
Radiation,  tooth,  290 
Radiations  in  time,  successive,  289 
Radiolaria,  33,  44,  383 
Radiolaria,  with  s3rrabiotic  algec,  42 
Radiolarian  ooze,  383 
Rails,  361 

Rana  temporaria,  214  * 
Rancho  La  Brea,  416,  572,  573 
Rangijer,  298 
Ranodon  sibcricus,  489  * 
Ratel,  310 

RatitjB,  294,  304,  354,  537 
Rats,  39,  III 
Rattlesnakes,  404 
Rays,  37 


Recapitulation,  213-2x7 
Recapitulation,  law  of,  219 
Recapitulation,  value  of,'  267 
Recognition  marks,  232,  237 
Rectigradations,  178 
Rectrioes  or  steering  feathers,  350 
Red  day,  383 
Rdndeer,  59,  120,  298 
Remiges  or  supporting  feathers,  350 
Reproduction,  22,  25,  193-202 
Reproductive  glands,  126 
Reptiles,  Age  of,  499 
ReptiUa,  38,  60, 92, 93, 152, 182, 183,  202, 
203.  210,  221,  224,  243,  279,  493,  494, 

495 
Reptilia,  absence  of,  in  cave  fauna,  374 
Reptilia,  adaptive  radiation  of,  499 
Reptilia,  afirikl,  38,  500 
Reptilia,  amphibious,  322,  500 
Reptilia,  aquatic,  322,  500 
ReptiUa,  arboreal,  499 
Reptilia,  beaked,  497 
Reptilia,  bipedal,  303 
ReptiUa,  central  form  of,  499 
Reptilia,  cursorial,  294 
Reptilia,  cynodont,  540,  541  *,  542 
Reptilia,  desert,  401 
Reptilia,  distribution  of,  51,  52,  54 
Reptilia,  dominant,  extinction  of,  94 
Reptilia,  eggs  of,  494. 
ReptiUa,  extreme  spedalizatioii  of,  85 
Reptilia,  flying,  358 
ReptiUa,  flying,  first,  93 
Reptilia,  flying,  rise  of,  85 
ReptiUa,  foot  of,  489  * 
Reptilia,  fossorial,  308,  500 
ReptiUa,  great,  extinction  of,  85 
Reptilia,  land,  94 
Reptilia,  mammal-Uke,  38 
^ReptiUa,  marine,  38,  44,  76 
Reptilia,  origin  of,  497 
Reptilia,  Permian,  53,  306 
Reptilia,  "  poisonous,"  404 
Reptilia,  primitive,  rise  of,  86 
Reptilia,  rise  of,  497-517 
ReptiUa,  scansorial,  337 
ReptiUa,  winged,  4x7 
Respiration,  25 
Rkacophorus,  358 
Rhacophorui  pardalis,  358 
Rhacopkorus  reinhanUii,  358  * 
Rhamphorkynckus  pkyUurm,  359  * 
Rheas,  56 
RkinoceroSt  550  * 
Rhinoceros  bicomis,  282  * 
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Rhinoceros  simuSf  282  * 

Rhinoceros  tickorhinus,  410 

Rhinoceros,  30,  ^i,  135  *»  xS3f  282,  297, 

298  •,  575 
Rhinoceros  bird,  41 
Rhinoceros,  distribution  of,  282 
Rhinoceros,  Etruscan,  679 
Rhinoceros,  pointed-mouth,  282  * 
Rhinoceros,  square-mouth,  282  * 
Rhinoceros,  woolly,  4x0 
Rhynchocephalia,  38,  221,  497 
Rhyiina,  329 
Rithogena  manifesta,  451 
Roaches,  443,  444 

Rodentia,  39.  304,  305,  339,  55ii  560 
Rodentia,  aquatic,  322 
Rodentia,  bipedal,  303 
Rodentia,  cursorial,  295 
Rodentia,  flsring,  363 
Rodentia,  fossorial,  308 
"Romulus,"  148 
Roosevdt,  T.,  136,  2341  240, 250,  342. 374f 

622,  667 
Rosa,  178 
Rotifera,  35,  120 

Saber-tooth  cats,  see  Cols,  saber-tooth 

SacaUina,  39,  267.  268  * 

Sacrum,  in  aquatic  types,  324 

Sage  brush,  399 

Sage  hen,  399 

Sagittal  crest,  648 

Saguaro,  395,  396  *,  398 

Saguesa,  396 

Sahara  Desert,  52,  63,  65 

Saiga  tartarica,  402  * 

St.  Hilaire,  £.  Geoffroy,  12,  13 

Salamanders,  38,  51,  55,  152  *,  153,  169, 

487 
Salamanders,  cave,  374  * 
Salamanders,  embryo  of,  663  * 
Salamanders,  foot  of,  490  * 
Salamanders,  tiger, '235 
Salamandra  maculosa^  55,  169 
Salinity  of  seawater,  lack  of,  as  barrior  to 

distribution,  57 
Salmon,  55,  62,  79,  465 
Salmon,  D.  £.,  264 
Salsola  tragus,  398 
Saltations,  loi,  137 
Salvelinus  fontinalis,  237 
Sand  of  deserts,  defense  against,  401 
Sand-dollars,  35 
Sangre-de-dragon,  396,  399 
Sarcodina,  33 


Saigaasum,  47 

Sarsia  eximia,  43  * 

Sauripterus  tayhri,  488  *,  489 

Saurischia,  503,  504,  505,  506,  507  •,  518 

Saurischia,  cursorial,  294 

SaurohphuSf  522,  523  * 

Sauropoda,  176,  224,  225,  500,  503,  504, 

505,  506,  513,  516,  5i7»  53i»  581 
Sauropterygia,  497 
Sattropus,  518 
Scansorial    adaptation,    see   Adaptation, 

scansorial 
Scansorial  animals,  classification  of,  338 
Scapteira,  405 
Scaumenacia,  485 
Scelidosattrus,  505,  523 
Schisura  mncronis,  241 
Schoetensack,  O.,  677 
Schoolmen,  angels  of  the,  27 
Schuchert,  C,  78,  82,  85-86,  88,  89,  91, 

306, 307,  419,  54a 
Sdurids,  363 
Sciuropterus,  363 
Sciwoptems  voUudla,  364  * 
Sdater,  W.  L.  and  P.  L.,  63 
Scomberomorus  maculatus,  316,  3x7  ^ 
Scorpions,  36,  92,  404.  438,  453»  454*. 

468,469 
Scorpions,  first,  91 
Scorpions,  rise  of,  86 
Scott,  W.  B.,  570.  57ii  57a.  671 
Scyphozoa,  34 
Scyphuhc,  34 

S«i-anemones,  34,  45,  46  *,  X37,  210 
Sea-butterflies,  383 
Sea-oows,  39,   77,   286,   305,   325,   560, 

577 
Sea-oows,  Steller's,  329 
Sea-crooodiles,  326,  329,  500 
Sea-cucumbers,  36,  387 
Sea-cucumbers,  larva  of,  475  * 
Sea  floor,  382 
Sea-grasses,  76 
Sea-horses,  1x7  * 
Sea-lilies,  36 

Sea-lions,  62, 121,  335,  552 
Sea-lizards,  500 
Sea-lizards,  Galapagos,   77,  319,  320*, 

501 
Sea-mosses,  35 
Sea-otters,  46,  78 
Sea-snakes,  56,  76,  501 
Sea-squirts,  37,  206,  207  * 
Sea-turtles,  44,  332 
Sea-urchins,  35,  46, 17X,  201,  302,  387 
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Scab,  39, 44,  57.  77,  79,  2J5,  249,  286,  291, 

32s 
SeaU,  fur-,  62,  331 
Seals,  hair,  331 
Seas,  relic,  69,  78,  79 
Seaweeds,  74 
Seed-bearing  plants,  92 
Segregation,  100 
Segregation,  biological,  xoo 
Segregation,  physical,  100 
Segregation,  psychological,  100 
Seeley,  H.  G.,  513 
Selection,  15 

Selection,  artificial,  127-132 
Selection,    artificial,    characteristics    of 

forms  produced  by,  1 27 
Selection,  artificial,  examples  of,  128 
Selection,  artificial,  factors  of,  129 
Selection,  artificial,  limits  of,  131 
Selection,  cessation  of,  154,  155 
Selection,  coincident,  x88 
Selection,  conscious,  directed  toward  def- 
inite or  special  ends,  130 
Selection,   conscious,   of  more  desirable 

individuals,  130 
Selection,  germinal,  theory  of,  140 
Selection,  natural,  99-114,  120,  135,  687 
Selection,  natural,  definition  of,  102    ■ 
Selection,  natural,  objections  to,  113 
Selection,  reversal  of,  154,  155 
Selection,  sexual,  13,  101,  115-127 
Selection,  sexual,  alternative  explanations 

for,  1 25 
Selection,  sexual,  experimental  evidence 

concerning,  123 
Selection,  sexual,  theory  of,  bases  of,  121 
Selection,  sexual,  theory  of,  difficulties  in, 

121 
Selection,  unconscious,  129 
SeUnia  tetralunariat  241 
Sellards,  £.  H.,  674 
SemnopUkecus,  647 
Senescence,  211 
Senility,  211,  220 
Sense  organs,  special,  117 
Senses,  in  camels,  629 
Senses,  in  desert  animals,  405 
Senses,  in  elephants,  5S7 
Senses,  in  horses,  609 
Senses,  in  squid,  424 
Senses,  in  volant  forms,  354 
Sensitivity,  in  protoplasm,  21 
Sepia,  428,  435  * 
Sepia  officinalis,  435  • 
Sepioidea,  4  28,  434 


Sequoias,  210 

Sex  attraction,  special  characters  for,  119 

Sex  control,  150 

Sex  differentiation,  meaning  of,  199 

Sex  dimorphism,  origin  of,  195 

Sex  .dimorphism,  steps  toward  axnplexity 

in,  199 
Sex  distinctions,  primary,  1x5 
Sex  distinctions,  secondary,  xx5 
Sexual  selection,  see  Sdectiom,  sexual 
Shad,  55,  62,  79,  249,  465 
Shallow-sea  subrealm,  68  *,  70 
Sharics,  37,  41,  92,  203,  224,  385.  388 
Sharks,  ancient,  rise  of,  86 
Sharks,  Devonian,  412,  486 
Sharks,  Port  Jackson,  219 
Sharks,  teeth  of,  384 
Shawnee  Cave,  370,  371 
Sheep,  120,  129,  XJ7,  289,  626,  690 
Sheep,  Anoon,  137 
Sheep,  big-horn,  177 
Sheep,  of  England,  races  of,  xag 
Sheep  ticks,  276 
Shelled  animals,  rise  of,  86 
Shetland  ponies,  167 
Shimer,  H.  W.,  310 
Ship-lizard,  498  * 
"Ship  of  the  desert,"  627 
Shoulder  girdle,  in  volant  forms,  354 
Shrews,  39,  286 
Shrews,  aquatic,  286 
Shrimps,  388 
Shrimps,  brine-,  X7x 
Sibbaidus  sulfureus,  326,  334  * 
Signal  marks,  232,  236 
Sikhs,  683 

Silk- worm  moths,  123 
Silk-worms,  xi8,  159,  167 
Silurian  period,  83,  86,  9 x 
Silurian  period,  climate  of,  89 
Silverfish,  44X 
Simia,  647 
Simia  saiyrus,  649  * 
Simiidx,  643,  647,  648 
Sinopa»  SS4 
Siphonophora,  45 
Sirenia,  39,  323,  324,  325,  327,  33 1,  S6o, 

577 
Sirens,  55 

Siwalik  formation,  639 

Size,  as  cause  of  extinction,  228 

Size,  huge,  in  racial  senescence,  175 

Size,  in  aquatic  ^orms,  335 

Size;  relative  increase  of,  220 

Skull,  in  aquatic  types,  323 
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Skull,  in  elephants,  582,  583  * 

SkuU,  in  borses,  606 

Skull  modi6cation,  in  aquatic  types,  323 

Skunks,  404 

Sleeping  sickness,  226,  265 

Steths.  30.  48.  2?7.  304.  339  *.  34©,  341  *, 

343»  345.  559 
Sloths,  ground-,  5Q,  187 
Sloths,  three- toed,  345 
Stoths,  tree,  187,  339  *,  34©.  34i  *»  34$ 
Sbths,  two- toed,  345 
Smelt,  55 
Smerintlms^  236 
SmUodon,  527,  566  *,  567,  568  ♦,  569,  S73» 

574  *,  575 
Smilodon  calif  amicus ,  572 
Smiiodon  neogteust  574  * 
Smith,  J.  P.,  217 
Snails,  33,  36,  92,  100, 150,  235 
Snakes,  38,  56,  106,  203,  243,  294,  309, 

495,  500,  501,  502 
Snakes,  oobntr  236,  243 
Snakes,  coral,  235 
Snakes,  desert,  401 
Snakes,  flying,  359 
Snakes,  hog-nose,  243,  3x0 
Snakes,  northern  limit  of,  52 ' 
Snakes,  poisonous,  105 
Snakes,  sea-,  56,  76,  501 
SolmoPsis  moicsta,  260 
Soles,  165 

Solutre,  remains  of  horses  at,  624 
Somatoplasm,  145,  146 
Sonora  Desert,  394,  395,  396 
Soule,  124 
South   America,   as  adaptive   radiation 

center,  2813 
South  America,   connected   with  North 

America,  58 
South   America,    aoOgeographicai   realm 

represented  in,  63,  64  * 
South  American  fauna,  48,  55,  56 
South  American  fauna,  migrations  of,  into 

North  America,  59,  62 
South  American  fauna,  origin  of,  558 
South  American  lung-6shes,  76 
South  American  monkeys,  645,  671 
Spalax  typktus,  310 
Sparrow,  English,  109 
Special  creation,  3,  4,  7,  8 
Species,  30,  31,  32,  33 
Species,  de6nttion  of,  32,  33 
Spedes,  dimorphic,  244 
Spedes,  Huxley's  test  of,  30 
Spcdes,  ontogenetic,  174 


Speed,  in  aquatic  forms,  335 
Speed,  in  cursorial  forms,  302 
Speed,  in  desert  animals,  306,  404 
Spelerpes  Umgicauda,  374  * 
SpHerpes  maculicauda,  374 
Spelerpes  stejnegeri,  374 
Spencer,  Herbert,  164 
Spermatozoa,  34 
Spkenodon,  38,  501 
Sphinx  coHVolvuli,  233 
Spiders,  36,  92,  245,  411,  438 
Spiders,  trap-door,  404 
Spinescence,  22 1 

Spinescence,  in  desert  animals.  403 
Spinescence,  in  desert*  plants,.  398 
SpiHfer,  22 1 

Spinda,  388,  428,  434.  435  * 
Spirulirostra,  435  * 

Spitzbergen,  zo6geoiiaphical  realm  rep- 
resented in,  63 
Spleen,  125 
Spondylus,  221 

Sponges,  34,  45.  57,  146,  387,  4ia 
Spores,  34 
Sporozoa,  34,  269 
Springtails,  441 
Spy,  man  of,  680 
SquamaU,  38,  294,  497 
Squamata,  adaptive  radiatbn  of,  500 
Squid,  37,  57,  79,  230.  249,  421,  436  * 
Squid,  anatomy  of,  423  * 
Squid,  cobr  of,  42$ 
Squid,  giant,  220 
Squid,  head  and  arms  of,  422 
Squid,  ink-sac  of,  423  *,  424 
Squid,  locomotor  organs  of,  424 
Squid,  mantle  cavity  of,  422 
Squid,  mouth  of,  422 
Squid,  sense  organs  of,  424 
Squid,  shell  of,  424,  426 
Squid,  structure  of,  421 
Squid,  suckers  of,  422 
Squirrels,  60,  339,  342 
Squirrels,  flying,  285,  2S8,  339,  345 
Squirrels,  "sugar,"    88 
Stag-beetles,  119 
Stanford  University,  254 
Starfishes,  35,  57,  i37,  146,  201,  387 
Starfishes,  larva  of,  475  * 
SUatomis  caripensis,  374 
Stegocepbalia,  3S,  216,  479,  4S7,  492  * 
SlegodoH,  589,  590  *,  592,  600 
Stegodon  clifti,  600 
SUgopdia,  526 
Stegosauria,  505,  522 
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Stegosaurus,  222,  297,  504,  505,  5*4  *t 
525  •.  530,  532,  659 

Stegosaurus  ungulatus,  524  * 

Stem-mothers,  agamic,  139 

SteiudactyluSy  405 

Stenodictya  lobata,  455  * 

Slenomylus,  634,  636  * 

Sternum,  in  volant  forms,  354 

Stickle-backs,  172  * 

Stomiatids,  390 

Stomodsum,  467 

Stone-flies,  448 

Strand,  70,  71 

Strepsiptera,  276 

Stridulating  organs,'  120 

Struggle  for  existence,  72,  104 

Struggle  for  existence,  environmental,  106 

Struggle  for  exbtenc^,  interspecific,  105 

Struggle  for  existence,  intraspedfic,  104 

SinUhicmimut,  224,  504,  5i3t  552 

Sturgeon,  55,  62,  79,  223,  465 

Stygkola,  378 

StyracosauruSj  505,  526  *,  528 

Styx  River,  Mammoth  Cave,  371 

Suarez,  Father,  4 

Subkingdoms,  of  organisms,  29,  30 

Successive  Creations,  repopulation  by,  3, 6 

Suctoria,  33 

Sudburian  period,  87 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  as  land  bridge,' 58 

Suina,  626 

Sumatra,  zoOgeographical  realms  repre- 
sented in,  64  *,  65 

Sunlight,  depth  of  water  penetrated  by, 
72 

Suprarenal  capsules,  125 

Surra  sickness,  226 

Survival  of  the  existing,  xxz 

Survival  of  the  fittest,  107 

Sus,  550  * 

Sus  scrofa,  626  * 

Sustaining  surface,  in  volant  forms,  349 

Suture  line,  in  nautilus,  426 

Swallows,  61 

Swallows,  house-,  speed  of,  362 

Swamp-dwelling,  influence  of,  52 

Swans,  2x0 

Swim-bladder,  75,  479,  480 

Swim-bladder,  primal  function  of,  318 

Swine,  292,  307,  310 

Symbiosis,  41,  248 

Symmetry,  bilateral,  46 

Syndactyly,  343 

SyngmithuSt  117 

Syrphus-flies,  244 


Tachs^genesis,  213,  215 

ToMui,  273 

Ttenia  sagimUa,  263 

Tania  solium,  263,  273  * 

Taeniodonta,  290,  551,  559 

Tahiti,  land  snails  of,  S3$  100 

Tail-driven  types,  323 

Tail,  in  aquatic  types,  316,  319.  3^3*  3*7, 

328  *,  329 
Tail,  in  cursorial  types,  304 
Tail,  in  fossorial  types,  310 
Tail,  in  man,  665 
Tail,  in  scansorial  forms,  345 
Tail,  prehensile,  344,  345 
Talpa,  3io»  3X4 
Talpa  europtea,  3x2  *,  313  * 
Tamandua,  345 

Tapeworms,  35,  263,  266,  273  ♦ 
Tapirs,  48,  234.  238,  370 
Tarantulas,  404 
Tarpan,  6x1,  62 x 
Tarsiers,  643,  644  * 
Tarsius,  342,  643 
Tarsius  spectrum,  644  ^ 
Tasmania,  zoogeogiaphical  realm  lepre- 

sented  in,  65 
Tasmanian  wolf,  xo8,  120,  227,  228,  287, 

289,  551 

Tayassu,  625 

Taxonomic  classification,  29 

Teeth,  bunodont,  626 

Teeth,  buno-selenodont,  626 

Teeth,  carnassial,  551 

Teeth,  hertuvorous,  292 

Teeth,  heterodont,  291  * 

Teeth,  highly  specialized,  as  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 227 

Teeth,  in  aquatic  forms,  332 

Teeth,  in  fosaorial  forms,  3U 

Teeth,  insectivorous,  291 

Teeth,  loss  of,  as  sign  of  degenenuy,  323 

Teeth,  myrmecophagous,  292 

Teeth,  of  camels,  628 

Teeth,  of  elephants,  582,  583  *;  585  *,  588* 
590* 

Teeth,  of  Felins,  566 

Teeth,  of  horses,  606,  607  ^  608  * 

Teeth,  of  myn,  654,  657 

Teeth,  onmivorous,  292 

Teeth,  selenodont,  626 

Telegony,  148 

Tdeostei,  38,  224,  879,  481 

Temperature  extremes,  in  deserts,  401 

TempeiEture,  influence  of,  on  distribution, 
51 
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Temperature,  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  74 

Temperature,  of  Mediterranean  Sea,  74 

Tentacles,  33 

Teratology,  148 

Teratosdncus,  401,  405 

Tames  beiticosus,  354 

Termes  flaripes,  353 

Termes  lucifugtu,  353  * 

Termites,  351-254,  353  *,  443,  456 

Termitophiles,  354 

Terns,  76,  235 

Tertiary  birds,  537 

Tertiary  fossil  fields,  415 

Tertiary  insects,  457 

Tertiary  mastodons/  595 

Tertiary  Proboscidea,  593 

Tertiary  radiation  of  mammals,  3go 

Tertiary  sediments,  mode  of  deposition  of, 

107 
Tertiary  time,  50,  85,  319 
Tetrabdodon^  595 
TelrabdodoH  angustidenst  596  * 
Tetrabranchiata,  438,  439 
Tetrabranchiata,  evolution  of,  433 
Tetrabranchiata,  geological  history  of,  439 
Tetracerus  quadricomist  137 
Tetralophodon,  592,  S06,  597»  598 
Tetralopkodon  Itdli,  597  * 
Tetraptcryx  stage,  in  birds,  S34i  535  * 
Thalattosauria,  326,  500 
Thalattosuchia,  336,  339  *,  500 
Therapsida,  541 
Theromorpha,  38,  497 
Theropoda,  505,  509 
ThtHOpus  anHquus,  488  *,  489,  490 
Thistles,  Russian,  398 
Tkoatherium,  177  * 
Thomson,  J.  A.,  43,  71,  80,  io3,  iii,  171, 

208,  2EO,  339,  367 
TkoracopleruSf  357 

ThylacynuSt  108,  i30,  337,  338,  287,  551 
Thymus  bodies,  125 
Thyroid  glands,  125 
Thysanura,  440,  443,  452 
Tidal  zone,  70 
Tiger-cats,  60 
Tiger  salamanders,  335 
Tigers,  51,  57,  105,  234,  565,  575 
Tinoceras  ingens,  557  * 
Titanotheres,  153,  327 
Toads,  38,  51,  55,  168,  305,  315,  487 
Toads,  homed,  403,  501 
Toads,  Surinam,  117 
Tomaria,  larva,  475  *,  476 
TorosauruSf  505,  526  *,  528 


Torotc,  396 
Tortoises,  38,  56,  210 

Tortoises,  embryo  of,  663  *  

Tortoises,  Galapagos,  100 

TrachodoH,  186,  297,  330,  505,  531  ^,.533  • 

Trachodons,  319 

Trachodontidjc,  500,  504,  531 

Tragulina,  636 

Trematodes,  35 

Treviranus,  11 

Triartkrus  becki,  453 

Triassic  dinosaurs,  539 

Triasstc  period,  S3,  85,  93 

Triassic  period,  climate  of,  89 

Triceratops,   397.   5oi,   505,   S"»   526  •, 

527  *.  528 
Trickma  spiralis,  370,  371  * 
Trichina  worm,  363,  270 
TricoHodon,  545 
TricoHodoH  ferox,  545  * 
Triconodonta,  544 
Trilobites,  438,  453,  453  *,  454  ♦ 
Trilobites,  dominance  of,  86 
Triidpkodon,  590  *,  592.  596  * 
Tril^phodoH  angustidens,  596  * 
Trilophodon  prodvctus,  597 
TriUmnodoHt  553  * 
Triton  tceniaitts,  490  * 
Trituberculata,  546 
TrUylwion,  545 
Trochelminthes,  35 
Trout,  brook,  S5.  237f  239 
Trypanosoma  tkeiUri,  365  * 
Trypanosomes,  266 
Trypanosomiasis,  265 
Tschermak,  157 
Tsetse  fly,  266 
Tuatera,  319 

Tuberculosa  organism,  363 
Tunicates,  37,  45,  306,  207*,  464t  472f 

473  *,  476 
Turbellaria,  35 
Turbots,  103 

Turtles,  38,  233,  327,  497,  500 
Turtles,  marine,  56,  76,  321,  332 
Turtles,  northern  limit  of,  52 
Turtles,  sea-,  44,  332 
Turtles,  snapping,  183 
Tusks,  177 
Tyiopoda,  636,  627 
Tyiopoda,  characteristics  of,  626 
Typhlichtkys  subterraneus,  376 
Typkhmolge  ratkbuni,  375  • 
Typhlops,  401,  500,  501 
TypUoiriton  spdaeus,  375 
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Tyrannosaurus,  221,  320,  33s,  505,  510  *t 

5".  527,  SiS 
Tyrannosaurus  rex,  510,  511  • 

Uinlatherium,  550  *,  556 

Undina,  481 

Ungulata,  39,  20Q,  577 

Ungulata,  cursorial »  2^5 

Ungulata,  fossorial,  309 

Unto,  276 

United   States  National  Museum,   509, 

52i»  528 
Univalves,  36 
Urochorda,  37 
Urodela,  38 
VromasUx,  501 
Uronemus,  485 
Ursida^,  see  Bears 
Ursus  arctos,  563  * 
Use  and  disuse,  law  of,  163 

Vacuoles,  contractile,  23,  25 

Vacuoles,  food,  23 

Vacuoles,  pulsating,  23 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C,  39S»  39^,  402*  403i  406 

Varanus,  501 

Variation,  26,  99f  i33-i|i 

Variation,  causes  of,  13^ 

Variations,  acquired,  ^1 

Variations,  blastogenic,  133,  231 

Variations,  congenital,  133,  134,  138 

Variations,     congenital,     objections     to 

theories  of  causes  fof,  138 
Variations,  congenital,  origin  of,  138 
Variations,  constitutional  limitations  on, 

178 
Variations,  continuous,  136 
Variations,  Darwinian,  136,  139 
Variations,  determinate,  134 
Variations,  discontinuous,  136,  137 
Variations,  due  to  mutilation  or  disease, 

168 
Variations,  indeterminate,  134 
Variations,  meristic,  137 
Variations,  ontogenetic,  171 
Variations,  orthogenetic,  135,  155,  574 
Variations,  parallelisms  in,  176 
Variations,  sorts  of,  133 
Varieties,  3O1  3ii  32 
Venom,  in  desert  forms,  403 
Vermiform  appendix,  661,  662  * 
Vertebnc,    simplification   of,   in  aquatic 

types,  323  ^ 

Vertebral  column,  182 
Vertebrate  skeleton,  mechanics  of,  180 


Vertebrates,  30, 37, 104, 151,  221,  229, 420 
Vertebrates,  amphibious,  319 
Vertebrates,  ancestral  stocks  of,  466 
Vertebrates,  aquatic,  322 
Vertebrates,  Chamberlin's  theory  regard- 

ing  origin  of,  462 
Vertebrates,  characteristic»  of,  641 
Vertebrates,  cursorial,  294  "^ 

Vertebrates,  deep-sea,  388 
Vertebrates,  definition  of,  460 
Vertebrates,  embrjros  of,  494  * 
Vertebrates,  emergence  of,  £68 
Vertebrates,  emergence  of,  foasfl  reoocd 

of,  490 
Vertebrates,  emeigence  of,  summaiy  of, 

493 
Vertebrates,  first  skeletal  remains  of,  491 

Vertebrates,  flj^ng,  355 
.  Vertebrates,  flying,  derivation  of,  337 
Vertebrates,  fossil  footprints  of,  490 
Vertebrates,  foasorial,  308 
Vertebrates,  origin  of,  460-476,  688 
Vertebrates,  origin  of,  place  of,  462 
Vfirtebrates,  origin  of,  time  of,  462 
Vertebrates,  parasitic,  277 
Vertebrates,  primarily  aquatic,  3x6 
Vertebrates,    secondarily    aquatic,    318, 

322 
Vertebrates,  terrestrial,  ancestry  of,  487 
Vertebrates,  terrestrial,  changes  in,  upoa 

emergence,  487 
Vertebrates,  terrestrial,  rise  of,  86 
Vertebrates,   theory   of   'Ampktaxus  an- 

cestiy  of,  469 
Vertebrates,  tlwoiy  of  annelid  ancestry  of, 
466 

diagram  illustrating,  468  * 
Vertebrates,  theoty  of  arthropod  ancestry 

of,  468 
Vertebrates,  transition  of,  from  aquatic 

to  terrestrial  life,  75 
VespertUio  nodvla,  365  * 
Vesuvius,  413 
Virchow,  679 
Vital  spark,  18 
Viverra,  564 
Viverridae,  564 

Volant  adaptation,  see  Adaplaiiam,  tohtU 
Volcanic  ash,  fossils  in,  4x6 
Volvocinac,  195,  196 
V(4vox,  X96,  198,  199 
Volvox  globaior,  198  * 
Volvox  minor,  198  * 
Vorlicella,  195 
Dq  Vries,  H.,  X2,  xox,  136,  137,  157, 162 
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Vulpcs  vidgans,  33 
Vultures,  362 

Waa^n,  W.,  136 

Wagner,  M.,  15 

Walcott,  C.  D.,  88 

Wall  and  rock  climbers,  338 

Wallace,  A.  R.,  14,  104 

Walnuts,  131 

Walrus,  235,  325 

Wasps,  xig,  251,  403,  442, 443,  444 

Wasps,  gail,  200 

Water,  large  bodies  of,  as  barriers  to  dis- 
persal, 54 

Weasels,  233,  564 

Weismann,  A.,  16,  loi,  139, 140,  i43»«45* 
iSSf  164,  168,  174»  »Q9.  244»  246,  277 

Weyer*s  Cave,  flora  of,  372 

Whalebone,  333 

Whales,  39,  44.  57.  77.  79.  148,  IS3,  183, 
240,  281,  286,  291,  305,  314,  ^2$,  32s, 
326,  327,  331,  m*  335.  436,  560 

Whales,  baleen,  ^i^  i^^ 

Whales,  brain  of,  659 

Whales,  ca'ing,  ziS 

Whales,  embryo,  153 

Whales,  Finner,  27 

Whales,  Greenland,  221,  334 

Whales,  humpback,  330 

Whales,  killer,  249,' 326  * 

Whales,  right,  326,  334 

Whales,  sperm.  221,  291,  325,  332,  ^sz 

Whales,  sulphur-bottom,  221,  326,  334  *, 

335 
Whales,  toothed,  333 
Whales,  whalebone,  44,  291 
Whales,  white,  326,  331 
Wheel  animalcules,  35,  120 
Wheeler,  W.  M.,  259,  257,  260 
Wiedersbeim»  R.,  i20»  153,  668 
Wieland,  G.  R.,  412 
Wiesncr,  143 
Wild-cat,  23s 
Wiidebeeste,  266 

Wilder,  H.  H.,  466,  468,  470,  474, 476, 490 
Willcy.  A.,  395 
Williston,  S.  W.,  493,  502,  525,  541,  672 

674 
Wilson,  £.  B.,  202 


Wind-borne  material,  fossils  in,  416 

Winds,  as  means  of  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms, 63 

Wings,  in  volant  forms,  351,  352  * 

Wings,  of  bats,  351 

Wings,  of  birds,  352 

Wings,  of  insects,  450 

Wings,  of  pterodactyb,  351 

Wings,  origin  of,  from  tracheal  gills,  451 

Wings,  types  of,  151 

"Wolf  teeth,"  606 

Wolves,  30,  32,  59,  105,  349,  291  *,  563, 
690 

Wombats,  310,  314 

Woodchucks,  286,  310 

Woodpeckers,  344,  345  • 

Woodruff,  L.  L.,  104 

Woodward,  A.  Smith,  220 

Woodworth,  C.  W.,  451 

Worms,  229,  263,  266,  270 

Worms,  flat-,  34,  271 

Worms,  inch-,  214 

Worms,  nuirine,  36,  466 

Worms,  measuring,  241 

Worms,  parasitic,  35,  270 

Worms,  round-,  270 

Worms,  silk-,  118,  159,  167 

Worms,  thread-,  35 

Wortman,  J.  L.,  552,  560,  562 

Wyandotte  Cave,  369,  371.  373 

Yale  laboratory  (zoology),  23 

Yale  University  Museum,  187,  417,  491, 
509.  515,  521.  525.  537,  547,  560,  598, 
604,  606,  613,  619,  637,  639.  665 

"  YeUow  cells,"  42 

ZandodoH,  505,  509 

Zebras,  41,  234,  250,  61  z,  623 

Zebras,  Burcbell's,  622 

Zebras,  mountain,  622 

Zebras,  quagga,  622 

Zeuglodonts,  326,  332,  333  • 

Zipkius,  333 

Zoochlorells,  41  * 

Zoogeographical  realms,  50,  63,  64  * 

Zooids,  34 

Zoonomia,  xo 

Zooxanthelbe,  42 
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